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SOUTHERN INFLUENCES UPON HEBREW PROPHECY 

By J. M. Powis Smith 
U niversity of Chicago 

“We know nothing at all about the origin of the Yahweh-religion. 
Nor do we know anything as to how and when it came to the Israel¬ 
ites.” This is the statement of a recent writer upon Israelitish tra¬ 
ditions . 1 If the word “know” be taken in any strict sense, this 
statement is in full accord with the facts. We have many ancient 
traditions regarding Israelitish beginnings, and recent years have 
seen the formulation of many hypotheses upon the origins of Israel 
and of Yahwism. But we are still in the stage of hypothesis and 
are not likely soon to emerge therefrom, unless new and altogether 
unexpected evidence should come to hand. In this article attention 
is invited to one of the most recent hypotheses. 

One of the results of the prevalence of the view that Israel’s 
knowledge of Yahweh was obtained from the Kenites was the con¬ 
centration of scholarly thought upon the South as the birthplace of 
Hebrew religion. Professor Eduard Meyer and Dr. Bernhard Luther 
were among the first to emphasize the importance of the southern 
clans in connection with the origin of Yahwism . 2 The element of 
value in the Jerahmeel hypothesis of the brilliant but too imaginative 

1 Viz., Dr. Bernhard Luther, in Eduard Meyer, Die Israeliten, u.s.w. (1906), p. 163. 

* See Die Israelilen und ihre Nachbarstdmvie, pp. 84—88, 132 f., 163 ff., 378. 
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Professor. T. K. Cheyne was its emphasis upon the Negeb region as 
the’ original home of Yahwism. My friend and colleague, Professor 

T). Luckenbill, recently published an article in the American 
‘Journal of Theology , l in which he brought forth cogent considerations 
in support of the same general contention. It is the purpose here 
to emphasize once more certain data pointing in this direction. 

For purposes of orientation let me briefly summarize some facts 
brought out in a recent article of mine . 2 There were Hebrews in 
Canaan at a very early date. These Hebrews were living in the 
midst of a civilization that was shot through with Babylonian culture. 
They could not escape it. The legal basis of their economic and social 
life was substantially the Code of Hammurabi. As a matter of fact 
the Covenant Code, which is the earliest code of Hebrew law, shows 
so many points of contact with the Code of Hammurabi as to make 
inevitable the conclusion that the latter contributed a large propor¬ 
tion of the contents of the former . 3 This fact makes it unnecessary 
to postpone the emergence of the Covenant Code till so late a date 
as is ordinarily done. The probability is rather that the Covenant 
Code in its earliest form arose relatively early. The ethics of the 
Covenant Code is not on so lofty a plane as to call for the preaching 
of great prophets in preparation for it. It represents rather that 
type of legislation which would be indispensable to the conduct of 
life in a civilized agricultural community. There is no reason, there¬ 
fore, in the nature of things why the kind of life reflected in the 
Covenant Code should not run back to the second or third generation 
after the first Hebrew settlement in Canaan. 

But the Old Testament tradition regarding the origin of Yahwism 
lays emphasis upon Moses, Egypt, and Sinai-Kadesh. It is increas¬ 
ingly difficult to find any place for experiences represented by these 
names until some centuries after the first Hebrew settlement in 
Canaan. Further, the attitude of the higher religion of the Hebrews 
is always one of protest against things Canaanitish and insistence 
upon whole-hearted allegiance to Yahweh, who is evidently not 

1 "On Israel’s Origins.” American Journal of Theolooy, XXII (1918), 24-53. 

81 97 S ° me Problems in the Early History of Hebrew Religion,” AJSL, XXXII (1915), 

* See C. H. W. Johns, The Relations between the Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of 
the Hebrew Peoples (1914), p. 49. 
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identified closely with Canaan. The logical conclusion from the 
foregoing facts is that the religion of Yahweh was a relatively late 
element in the developing experience of the Hebrews and that it 
owed much to the influences with which it came into contact in the 
regions to the south of Judah. 

As indicative of this, we may first cite the several lines of evidence 
pointing to some connection with Egypt. The strength of the tradi¬ 
tion tying Israel up to Egypt has been perhaps too heavily discounted 
in our recent critical studies. We certainly do not need to defend all 
the legendary material that has gathered around the Egyptian 
sojourn and the Exodus in order to make the tradition historically 
significant. Whatever may or may not have taken place in Egypt, 
the experience left a profound impression on the Hebrew conscious¬ 
ness. Practically nobody now denies the fact of a Hebrew sojourn 
in Egypt. That sojourn being granted, we cannot a priori deny the 
possibility, yea, the probability, of some Egyptian influence upon the 
thought and religion of Israel. In the full light of history Israel 
always showed itself a ready disciple of the successive schools of 
thought or strata of civilization with which she came into contact. 
There is no reason to suppose that this capacity to learn from others 
was lacking in the Israel of an earlier day. It is practically certain, 
therefore, that when Israel left Egypt she took with her, whether or 
not she “spoiled the Egyptians” in the traditional sense, an appre¬ 
ciable amount of Egyptian culture. But culture includes religion, 
and, particularly in the ancient world, religion and culture or civiliza¬ 
tion are inextricably intermingled. That the Hebrews could have 
been ignorant of the religious rites and institutions of the Egyptians 
is thus almost inconceivable. Moses need not, of course, have been 
“learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” but, on the other hand, 
he could not have been an ignoramus on that subject. This would 
hold true, but in differing degrees, whether the Hebrew contingent 
in Egypt were slaves in the private and public service of the Egyptians 
or were but a group of herdmen or shepherds located in the pasture 
lands of Goshen. They could not even there have wholly escaped 
contact with the life of Egypt, their immediate neighbor. 

But it was not necessary for the Hebrews to go to Egypt in order 
to learn from her. Egypt was continually sending her influence 
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abroad. The copper mines of Sinai were worked by Egypt for cen¬ 
turies and it was necessary for her to keep garrisons on guard over 
them. The clans of the Negeb were immediately accessible to 
Egyptian influence. The more southern cities of Canaan thus far 
opened up by excavation reveal clearly the extent to which Egyptian 
culture permeated that region. 1 Scarabs, amulets, women’s head¬ 
dresses, lotus decorations, 2 vases, and the like attest the influence of 
Egypt from the earliest times down to the twelfth century and 
beyond. Glass was imported into Syria-Palestine from Egypt 
between 1400 and 1000 b.c., and the glass vases found by the exca¬ 
vators are decorated in the Egyptian style characteristic of that 
period. 3 Figures of the Egyptian goddesses Bes and Isis were found 
at Beth-Shemesh. 4 Bes was found also at Gezer and as far north as 
Taanach. 5 These deities together with Ptah are among the most 
frequently encountered idols in Palestinian excavations. At Lachish 
(Tell el-Hesy) a temple of the Egyptian goddess Hathor was built 
in the first city to occupy the site, somewhere between 1500 and 
2000 b.c. ; while about 1400 b.c. the governor of Lachish recognized 
the suzerainty of Egypt, and Egyptian scarabs of that period were 
found in the ruins. 6 Gezer was under the authority of Egypt as 
early as the reign of Thutmose III ( ca . 1475 b.c.), and during the Tell 
el-Amarna period, and again in the reign of Merneptah; while scarabs 
extending all the way from the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Dynasty 
(2000-1205 b.c.) attest continuous Egyptian influence. 7 A building- 
stone from the thirteenth century b.c. was found there with the 
Egyptian hieroglyph for gold inscribed upon it. 8 An Egyptian lotus¬ 
shaped incense-burner, found as far north as Tell el-Mutesellim 

1 See F. J. Bliss and R. A. s. Macalister, Excavations in Palestine during the Years 
1898-1900 (1902), pp. 136,139,143, 153 f.; and W. M. F. Petrie, Tell el-ffesy (1891), p. 25. 

* My colleague. Professor Breasted, calls ray attention to the fact that the use in 
decorative art of motifs from the vegetable world, such as the lotus, the palm, and the 
papyrus, originated in Egypt and spread throughout the Mediterranean world. See, 
e.g., the Phoenician bronze platters found at Nimrud, at Praeneste in Latium, and 
elsewhere. Cf. W. M. F. Petrie, Egyptian Decorative Art (1895), pp. 5 ff.. 61 ff.; G. 
Maspero, Egyptian Art (1913), pp. 160-71. 

* See P. 8. P. Handcock, The Archaeology of the Holy Land (1916), pp. 271 f. 

4 See PEFQSt. (1911), pp. 170 ff. 

‘ See Bliss - A Mo *nd of Many Cities, Fig. 80; and E. Sellin, Tell Ta’annek, Fig. 99. 

* See Bliss, .4 Mound of Many Cities. 

. 7 See Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, II (1912), 314—30. 

8 See Handcock, Latest Light from Bible Lands, p. 221. 
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(Megiddo), in a stratum representing the period ca. 1200-1000 b.c., 1 
is especially significant of Egyptian influence just about the time 
when the southern clans were vigorously expanding their borders. 
A similar object was found at Gezer in remains from the period 1000- 
600 b.c. 2 The Pharaoh Merneptah not only defeated Israel in south¬ 
ern Palestine, but seems also to have left his name attached to several 
well-known places in Judah. For the brilliant interpretation by 
Count von Calice, 3 of the phrase rnP33 ''2 m {"T2 (Josh. 15:9; 
18:15) as Fountain of Merneptah, seems altogether probable; and 
an Egyptian officer’s journal strengthens the probability by speaking 
of a fortress, a town, and a well as carrying the name of Merneptah. 4 
Such evidence speaks volumes for Egyptian influence in the south 
of Palestine in the thirteenth century b.c. 

One of the most fertile sources of influence on the part of Egypt 
upon Hebrew life and thought was certainly at hand in the Egyptian 
temples that were built in foreign lands. For example, on the 
peninsula of Sinai was the great temple of Serabit. 5 Thutmose III 
(1501-1447 b.c.) and Ramses III (ca. 1198-1167 b.c.) tell of temples 
of Amon in the land of Zahi, located in the land of Canaan, to one 
of which “the Asiatics of Retenu (-Syria) came bearing their tribute 
before it, for it was divine.” 6 A temple at Lachish has already been 
mentioned; and there probably was one at Gezer also in the thir¬ 
teenth century b.c. 7 Splendid temples with their dramatic ritual and 
numerous priesthood would constitute most concrete and fascinating 
exponents of the religious ideas and practices of Egypt. The sur¬ 
rounding population could scarcely escape learning something of 
Egyptian thought through such objective and attractive representa¬ 
tions. That the Hebrews were not slow to borrow such things finds 
illustration in the fact that, at a later date, Ahaz installed in the 
temple of Yahweh a new altar which was frankly copied from an 
altar that he saw in Damascus when he paid his respects to Tiglath- 
pileser IV (II Kings 16:10-16). One of the Amarna letters from 

1 See G. Schumacher. Tell el-Mutesellim, I (1908), Frontispiece. Fig. 90. and 126 f. 

1 See Macalister. PEFQSt. (1908). p. 211. s OLZ . VI (1903). 

4 Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt. Ill, 5§ 631. 633, 634. 

* See Petrie. Researches in Sinai (1906), pp. 72—108. 

• See Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, II, §5 455-58; IV, $ 219. 

7 HandCOCk, Latest Light from Bible Lands, p. 221. 
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Palestine to the king of Egypt reminds the king that “the gods of 
the king of the land of Egypt, our lord, dwell in Dunip,” the writer’s 
city. 1 The prohibitions of the use of swine’s flesh were so similar in 
Egypt and among the Hebrews as to make the dependence of the 
Hebrew practice very probable. 2 

Among other intimations of Egyptian influence, we note the name 
“Jacob” itself. This name occurs on a scarab as that of one of the 
Hyksos Pharaohs. Professor Breasted ventures to suppose that this 
Pharaoh and the Hebrew Jacob may have been identical. 3 Without 
going as far as that we may yet suspect that the two Jacobs were 
closely related, that the Hebrew Jacob did not arise in entire inde¬ 
pendence of his Egyptian cognate. Moving along the same lines we 
find the name “Moses” (niT/-) perhaps best accounted for as an 
Egyptian word; cf. Thutmose, Ahmose, Ramses, etc. 4 Possibly we 
may see some early Egyptian influence also in the Hebrew use of 
incantations and spells. Unfortunately we have scarcely any material 
of that sort from early Israel, not necessarily that there was nothing of 
the kind practiced, but rather that the later and purer religious con¬ 
sciousness eliminated almost everything of the kind from the records. 
The magical use of such formulas was common in later Judaism, and 
in view of the widespread practice of that sort of thing in the ancient 
world all around Israel we must posit its existence in early Israel 
too. For the presence of such incantations in early Egypt we cite, 
by way of illustration merely, serpent-charms from the Pyramid texts! 
viz., “Recite: ‘Kbb-hy-ty-ty-by-ty-ss, son of Hyfg't, that- is thy 


1 See J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-A mama Tafeln, No. 59, II. 9 f. 
s See W. Max Mttller in Benzinger's Arch&ologie (2d ed.), p. 450. 

»See Breasted, A History of the Ancient Egyptians (1908), p. 181. 

„ ' th , G i ^ erchang ^ of E ^Ptian * with Hebrew 5 cf. Mttller in Gesenius-Buhl. 

(•*: n C L UC Erman ' A *o. Gram*, § 114; and Albright. AJSL, XXXIV 

In iordf that are common t . ha ^ Eg f ptian 4 is represented by either O or 0 in Semitic 
S^ thatSemitrrZn the ”° g ^° Ups of la ^ages (e.g., ri. rMi. OKI; ntfjt, 
) ' at Gmit . 1C proper names with » are transliterated in Egyptian by i (e.g., j km, 

°aFin'the'f7? : ’ i5r ’^ : ; ’Wm, pbpVK); but 

represented by^Sc™ t ? n f li 1 terated into Egyptian i is 

, '10n»-0sl«l8 C/Tit fo, D H?? n V Exod * 1:11: OnDD. I Sam. 4:4, 11. 17, 19; 

cases of 6 transliterated’ are very few in till a^thatTt J 10 ^: h ° wev . er - that the known 
a larger number we should - . T- a d that lt is Probable that were we to have 

probably purely accident Thifw^m ® „ representin S 4 - The absence of W is 

-“>»«•withiif .an^arthe“ ,th ^ lntCTrt “"<* «' 
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name’”; 1 and “metej! metej! matej! matej! el el el his mother, his 
mother! milejl mitej!” 2 These charms are concatenations of unin¬ 
telligible syllables and sounds, the mere repetition of which has 
magical potency. One can but wonder whether or not there lies 
something of that sort behind Isa. 28:10, 13, ISb 1? *l£b IS *3 
D'£ T27 DvS TJT “)]2b Ipb “Ip; and even behind the ordinary 
mourning formula given in Jer. 22:18, viz., IVin&jt *in 

nih nrn “Via nn. 3 

Turning to more tangible evidence of Egypt’s influence upon early 
Israelitish thought, we at once think of the tale of Joseph and Poti- 
phar’s wife. The fundamental motif here and the way of working it 
out are too nearly identical with the popular Egyptian tale of Two 
Brothers 4 for us to entertain any thought of independent literary 
origin. This old story was certainly brought over into the region 
of the Negeb from the valley of the Nile. 5 If this much came from 
Egypt, it would be absurd to say that nothing more of the same 
general sort was imported from the same source. 

In like manner we find in Egypt itself a document known as the 
Tale of Sinuhe. This is the narrative of the travels and experiences, 
real or imaginary, of an Egyptian who represents himself as having 
lived for a long time in Syria and writes this record of his life there 
for the edification of his own countrymen. Through such wanderers 
and fugitives as this, if by no other agencies, much knowledge of 
things and thoughts Egyptian would be carried across into the 
Negeb. Indeed, Sinuhe distinctly says that he found Egyptians in 
Syria and that the Egyptian tongue was in use there. On the other 

1 See Pyr. (ed. Sethe), p. 240. 

! See Pyr. (ed. Sethe). p. 236, with Erman’s comment in Silzungsberichte der KOniglich 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, XXXIX (1912), 902. 

3 Cf. Erman. Aeg. Rel., pp. 154. 15G; and J. A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantations 
from Nippur (1913), pp. 114 f. 

4 G. MOller, Hieratische LesestQcke. II. Cf. the widespread currency of the story 
of Ahikar, the original home of which was clearly Assyria; and yet it was favorite 
literature in Aramaic among the Jews on the upper Nile in the fifth century b.c. 

! H. Gunkel ( Genesis (3d ed., 1910], pp. 420 ff.. and Reden und Aufsdtzc [1913]. p. 133) 
prefers a derivation of tills story from India or Persia. But while the points of agreement 
with the Egyptian tale are not numerous and detailed, they are hardly more so with 
the Indian and Persian forms. The Egyptian origin is the more probable by reason of 
(1) geographical proximity, (2)’ the location of the episode in Egypt, (3) the fact that 
the story occurs in the J document, not in E, (4) the lack of any assured contact with 
India or Persia at so early a period. The Hebrews were not slavish borrowers, but 
enriched or purified whatsoever they took. 
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hand, we know that entry into and residence in Egypt were easy for 
Semites in certain periods of history, 1 and this would be a fertile 
source of information on things Egyptian for the regions whence these 
travelers came and whither they returned. 

Other hints of Egyptian influence upon the Hebrew clans of the 
South are not wanting. The name of “Phinehas,” the son of Eli, 
priest at Shiloh, is Egyptian and points to some Egyptian connections 
with the Levitical priesthood of Yahweh at Shiloh, the northern 
shrine. 2 The practice of circumcision likewise is probably best 
explained in accordance with the Old Testament statement (Josh. 
5:9) as having come to Israel from Egypt, where it was widely prac¬ 
ticed as early as the Pyramid Age. 3 The Ark of the Covenant, too, 
may have descended from an Egyptian ancestry. Portable arks of 
this kind were used both in Babylonia and in Egypt. But the asso¬ 
ciation of the Ark with Sinai points rather to Egyptian influence than 
to Babylonian. Each of the Egyptian temples on Asiatic soil (see 
p. 5) would have an ark for its god, and on this the god would regu¬ 
larly be carried in procession. 

Attention has frequently been called of recent years to the general 
resemblance between a certain kind of literature in ancient Egypt and 
the prophetic literature of the Hebrews. In addition to the resem¬ 
blances to prophecy afforded by the writings of the Egyptian wise men 
and seers which I have indicated elsewhere, 4 1 wish to emphasize here 
another fact. Prophecy of some kind or other was known through¬ 
out the Semitic world; but only in Israel and in Egypt is it charac¬ 
terized by the same spirit, the same outlook. Only in these two 
literatures of the ancient world is there found that social passion 
which still stirs us as we read. These old Egyptians were moved 
to denunciation as they looked upon the sufferings and the disorders 
of society. They hoped for a new social order bringing relief from 
the burdens of the old one, whose defects and perversities they ana¬ 
lyzed with unshrinking courage. Other men in other parts of the 


1 Breasted, History of Egypt (2d ed., 1908). pp. 187, 447 ff. 


Lauth, ZD MG, XXV, 139; Nestle. Eigennamen, p. 112; 
,634; Nttldeke and Erman, EB, p. 3304; Gesenius-Buhl>« « 
p. 450. 


Spiegelberg, ZD MG, 
p.; Meyer, Die Israeli- 


5 Gunkel, Archie fUr Papyrusforschung, II (1902), pp. 13-21; Meyer, op. cit., p. 447. 
4 See my Prophet and His Problems (1914), pp. 16-35. 
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ancient world may have felt the same emotions and shared the same 
thoughts, but only in Egypt and in Israel did there grow up a litera¬ 
ture expressing this point of view. This apparent uniqueness makes 
it more than probable that Hebrew prophecy was profoundly influ¬ 
enced by the earlier Egyptian literature. I suspect that this partial 
dependence of Hebrew prophecy, upon Egyptian accounts for an 
otherwise obscure situation in the history of Hebrew prophecy. The 
earliest Hebrew prophets, such as Deborah, Samuel, Nathan, Gad, 
Ahijah, Elijah, and Elisha, left no great literature behind them, nor 
apparently did they produce any. The first of the great writing 
prophets is Amos. He marks a new era in Hebrew thought and 
literature. He comes forward, however, not bearing the distinctive 
marks of a pioneer in the field of literature. He is master of the 
grand style; he wields a fully developed prophetic vocabulary; and 
he reveals literary prophecy at its first appearance in Israel, not as 
a tiny trickling stream just leaving the source, but as a mighty river 
in full course. All his predecessors in Israel were from the North; 
he came from the South. Is it not reasonable to suppose that he 
represents a new impulse arising in the South somewhere about the 
time of David and gradually working its way northward ? And is 
it not also probable that that southern impulse owed much to con¬ 
tact with Egyptian life and literature ?* 


1 It may be said that Egyptian influence upon the origin and nature of Hebrew 
prophecy is rendered unlikely by the fact that the literature of social unrest arose in 
Egypt during the period of the middle kingdom (2106-1788 b.c.) and that the social 
movement subsided immediately thereafter, thus leaving a long period to elapse before 
ethical prophecy arose in Israel. But even if the social interest did subside in Egypt, 
it does not follow that the literature it produced ceased to circulate. We know that 
certain documents circulated for centuries; e.g., the Tale of Two Brothers, which was 
composed in very ancient times, but is known to us from a papyrus written ca. 1200 b.c. 
under Sethos II (see Mttller, Hieratische Leseatacke [1910], p. 1). But coming to the kind 
of literature which concerns us directly we find in an appendix to A. H. Gardiner's 
Admonitiona of an Egyptian Sage. (1909). pp. 95-112. a little text containing certain 
meditations on the social order by a priest of Heliopolis under Sesostris II (1906-1887 b.c.) . 
The existing copy of the text, however, was made about four hundred years later, showing 
the hold that this type of literature had upon the Egyptian mind. In like manner, the 
counsel of Amenemhet to his son Sesostris I (1980-1935 b.c.) was kept in circulation 
and was copied in the latter days of Ramses II (1292—1225 b.c.). Again, the precepts 
of Ptah-hotep purport to have been composed toward the end of the Fifth Dynasty 
(2750-2625 b.c.), but they exist in various papyri, ranging in date from the Twelfth 
Dynasty (2000-1788 b.c.) to the close of the Hyksos period ( ca . 1575 b.c.). Indeed, 
Maspero would put one tablet as late as the Twenty-second Dynasty (ca. 945-745 b.c.; 
see G. Jfiquier, Le Papyrus Prisse [1911]. pp. 9 f.. and A. H. Gardiner, in the Earl of 
Carnarvon's Five Years' Excavations at Thebes [1912], pp. 36 f ). The Narrative of the Pre¬ 
fect Kaqemna reaches back to the beginning of the Fourth Dynasty (2900-2750 b.c.), but 
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What the late President Francis Brown said in his excellent treat¬ 
ment of The Decline of Prophecy is, of course, often true. 

When a new vein is struck the first workers in it are fresh, vigorous, and 
often compact in style. They are impelled by a force within them. They 
have no models; they themselves establish the standard. There is no sug¬ 
gestion of imitation in them, for they have none to imitate. They may be 
abrupt, daring, lacking finish, but they are themselves, and their own 
strength carries them, without self-assertion or display. The late comers, 
even when equally sincere, and of dimensions as large, are of necessity 
somewhat dominated by the standard already set. Their style has some¬ 
thing secondary in it. It grows diffuse. 1 

But the dependence of the Hebrew prophets upon Egyptian prede¬ 
cessors is in no sense a slavish imitation. It is.rather in the nature 
of the adoption of a point of view and a technique. The touch of 
Egypt upon the soul of Israel is rather like that of the tiny electric 
spark upon the powerful explosive. The relationship of the Hebrew 
prophets to their predecessors is like that of Shakespeare to those who 
went before him. He took their materials and transformed them 
by the touch of his immortal genius. He borrowed indiscriminately 
on every hand, but he made what he borrowed forever his own by 
the magic of his skill and the grandeur of his matchless style. So 
likewise did the prophets. Whatever they may have owed to Egypt, 
they placed upon it the stamp of immortality. They lifted it out of 
the levels of superstition and materialism into the high altitudes of 
a religion of unsurpassed ethical and spiritual beauty and power. 
They forever enshrined it in the heart of a world-literature and a 
world-religion. 


has come down to us in a papyrus prepared almost a thousand years later (so Jgquier, 
orhrinatpd in th c u onnected with the installation of a vizier is said to have 

f t i 1 ! Third t0 the Eighth dynasties (2980-2445 b.c.). but the 
1350^ f( T d in the grave of a vizier of the Eighteenth Dynasty (1580- 

So also The Tnlp ???%?” Emsetzung des Veziers unter der 18. Dynastie [1909], p. 15). 
Umt ^sle F Vo J E '° quent Peasant exists ia ^veral Papyri, representing different 

sa^Tand \ wrT Kom ^ar zu den Klagen des Bauern [1913]. pp. 2. 8; F. Vogel- 
. g ‘ ' H ” Gardiner. Die Klagen des Bauern [1908], pp. 6f.; P. E. Newberry, 

Hebrews of The vTh Th 10 ‘ ^ Thus there seems to be cvery likelihood that the 
fomlToUhe soeS^o T ^ SOUrCeS ° f inforraation regarding the spirit and 
soil and sprimr into new^r ^ m Egypt ' That a movement should die out on its native 
Gre^e and Romo ? else ^ ere 18 a fami »iar Phenomenon, seen in the history of 

Europe d ^ m the migration of Christianity from Asia and Africa to 


1 See Essays 
(1911), p. 69. 
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Meyer argues to the same conclusion on the basis of the practical 
identity of the Hebrew and Egyptian scheme of interpretation of the 
world’s progress and goal. Summing it all up he says: 

I think, then, that there can be no doubt but that this scheme, the 
material content of all prophecy, was derived from Egypt. Not that the 
prophets themselves came from Egypt—they were rather Canaanitish in 
origin; and just as little under Egyptian influence were the individual 
dreamers like Amos and Hosea, who indeed were not prophets and did not 
wish to be so classified (Am. 7:14). But the history which was staged in the 
future and formed the content of Egyptian prophecies wandered into Pales¬ 
tine just like other pretty stories, such as the tales used for the story of 
Joseph, and there it was repeated and believed with readiness, just as the 
Arabs narrated for themselves in the time of Mohammed the beautiful 
stories of the Jews and Christians and the promises for the return therewith 
associated (and parallel thereto the stories of the Persian hero-legends). 
Upon these traditional stories of the future did the great Hebrew prophets 
lay hold and they made them the basis of their preaching and thereby filled 
them with a wholly different spiritual content. It was exactly the same 
course through which centuries later in the same regions the Babylonian 
myths of the fight with the Dragon in the primaeval age were transformed 
into a story of the future and became the basis of eschatology and were 
interpreted with reference to the present and immediately ensuing history 
of the Jewish and later of the Christian church. Only in the latter case 
the spirit which filled the Old Testament prophets was lacking. 1 

It is perhaps not without significance in this connection that the 
Egyptian sun-god, Re, was given credit for a great concern for right¬ 
eousness and justice. This is precisely the phase of religion that 
was emphasized by the Hebrew prophets. If prophecy drew any 
inspiration from Egypt, directly or indirectly, it certainly would have 
been most natural for its spokesmen to have laid hold upon this 
ethical message. 

We now turn our attention to facts from within Israel’s own 
borders which point to the great influence of the southern clans upon 
the origin and development of Yahwism in Israel. The religion of 
the region to the south of Judah necessarily was nomadic or semi- 
nomadic. The conditions of existence there rendered any other kind 
of life impracticable. The fact has long been emphasized that the 

1 Die Inraelilen, pp. 454 ff.; see also Gunkel. Retlen und Aufedtze (1913), p. 139, 
and Gressmann. “The Sources of Israel's Messianic Hope." American Journal of Theology , 
XVII (1913), 191 IT. 
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ideals of early prophecy were nomadic. 1 Canaanitish Baalism was 
agricultural in its spirit and point of view. The Baalim were the 
gods of civilization. Yahweh was thought of by the prophets as 
opposed to the practice and progress of civilization. The progress 
of civilization was in their eyes a progress in sin. This struggle 
between Yahweh and the Baalim for supremacy is the outstanding 
fact in Israel’s religious history, at least from the time of Elijah and 
Elisha to the days of Hosea. This gives significance to the tradition 
that Elijah’s. Yahweh controlled the rainfall to the confusion of 
Ahab and the priests of Baal. This accounts likewise for Yahweh 
functioning as champion of the nomadic passion for democratic free¬ 
dom as over against the despotic autocracy of Ahab and Jezebel. 
In such a movement Jonadab ben Rechab, whom a certain group con¬ 
temporary with Jeremiah regarded as their founder (Jer., chap. 36), 
found himself thoroughly at home, and to it he lent the approval of 
his presence. He was a nomad par excellence and impressed the 
importance of the nomadic life upon his successors for generations. 
Interestingly enough, the Rechabite program accorded in several 
respects with the manner of life of the marauding Nabataeans of a 
much later day, 2 who came from the same region as the Rechabites, 
Kenites, and the Egyptian wing of Israel. 

This nomadic ideal is reflected also in the use of the Tent of 
Meeting, which was a distinctively nomadic shrine. It appears again 
repeatedly in the J document, which is quite generally accepted as a 
southern or Judaic writing. J’s story of early history is written in 
the ardent conviction that the life and religion of the nomad is the 
only right life and that every departure therefrom is apostasy from 
Yahweh and righteousness. 3 The anti-Baal program appears promi¬ 
nently in the utterances of Hosea. It is evident that in his day the 
struggle was on in full strength in Northern Israel. The simple 
question as to whether the fruits of the earth were the gift of Yahweh 
or of the Baalim is a burning issue. We are not confronted here with 
two conceptions of Yahweh, as is too frequently maintained. 4 It is 

(lOOef^pTa 60 ^ 117 Bl,dde, PreU8S • JahrbUcher (1896); Marti. Die Religion des A.T. 

2 See Diodorus xix. 94; Meyer. Die Israeliten. p. 84. 

* Cf. Meyer, Die Israeliten, p. 139. 

4 See > e -8 * W - R- Harper. Amos and Hosea {ICC), p. 228. 
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not one view of Yahweh in opposition to another that Hosea is 
defending, but rather the view that Yahweh must displace the 
Baalim in the thought and affection of Israel. The language is too 
definite and the feeling too intense for this to be a mere discussion 
of forms and ceremonies or an arraignment of an opposing theology; 
it is nothing less than a life-and-death struggle between two gods. 

This situation inevitably gives rise to a question. Northern 
Israel had been settled by the Hebrews for centuries, probably as 
early as ca. 1500 b.c. Did it require a period of from five to seven 
hundred years for Yahweh to become acclimated or domesticated in 
Canaan ? Is it possible that the Hebrews took Yahweh with them 
into Canaan at the time of their first entry and that ever since he 
had been struggling for mastery over the Baalim ? Or if that seem 
too improbable, is it to be supposed that Yahweh went into Canaan 
with the first Hebrew immigrants, that he raised no protest against 
the Baalim until after centuries of residence, but finally arose in his 
indignation and expelled them from their own house ? What influ¬ 
ence could possibly have caused him suddenly to manifest those 
nomadic tendencies which must have lain long dormant in Canaan 
or, on the other hand, suddenly to have asserted his sole rights in the 
sphere in which the Baalim had thus far been exclusive proprietors ? 
Is it not on the whole more probable that with the later Hebrews 
coming in from the South there came a new Yahweh, or a new con¬ 
ception of Yahweh so different from the original as to be practically 
a new God ? 

This latter view would account in part for the fact that Baalism 
seems not to have had as firm a hold upon or as large a place in Judah 
as in the northern kingdom. Amos, a citizen of the South, even when 
preaching in the North never mentions the Baalim. Hosea, on the 
other hand, knowing the North intimately, puts the campaign against 
the Baalim to the fore. Amos joined him in his protest against the 
sensuous cultus in general, the product of Canaan's rich civilization, 
and in particular denounced the treatment that had been meted out 
to the Nazirites and the prophets, two genuinely nomadic orders. 
If Yahwism, or a new type of Yahwism, was gradually working its 
way northward from the far South, Ephraim would naturally be 
slower in feeling its influence than Judah. Then* too, the political 
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rupture between the North and South in 933 b.c. and the resulting 
organization of two independent and hostile kingdoms would act 
as a retarding obstacle in the way of the northward march of Yah- 
wism. The farthest point, apparently, at which the northern prog¬ 
ress of Yahwism arrived was Northern Syria, where we find a king of 
Hamath in the eighth century carrying the name Ilu-bidi, which is 
interchanged with Ya’u-bidi, and a king of Ya’udi having the name 
Azri-ya’u. Whether this region obtained Yahu through Israel or 
whether he was carried thither by some other group that, like Israel, 
had started out from the Sinai region we are not in a position to 
determine. 1 But in any case Yahweh does not appear to have made 
a prominent place for himself in that region; for, as Meyer has noted, 
he does not appear in the list of the gods of Ya'udi given on the 
Hadad inscription. 

The southern home of the new Yahwism and its relatively late 
entry into Judah, and thence gradually into Ephraim, would account 
likewise for the fact that Israel continued to think of Yahweh as the 
God of Sinai. It has always been difficult to understand how Israel, 
who had come to know Yahweh at Sinai and had known him there 
but a relatively short time, could possibly have left him at Sinai and 
made a long detour around the Dead Sea so as to enter Canaan from 
the east, thus cutting itself off from immediate or continuous con¬ 
nection with Sinai, and yet through it all remained loyal to Yahweh 
and persisted in associating him with that far-off shrine. But with 
Yahweh entering Canaan as the God of the southern clans coming 
up through Judah, the situation is entirely different and wholly intel¬ 
ligible. It is not likely that Judah was ever cut off from the Sinai- 
Kadesh region; its limits were contiguous to Judah proper; and the 
connection with the ancient shrine and the desert God remained 
unbroken and vital. 

The southern origin and northern progress of the new Yahwism 
also explains, as Professor Luckenbill pointed out recently, 2 the fact 
noted by G. Buchanan Gray, 3 viz., that Yahweh-names do not begin 
to flourish among the Hebrews until about the time of David. The 


1 See Meyer, Die Israditen, pp. 244 f. 

2 \ iz., “On Israel’s Origins," American Journal of Theology , XXII (1918), 40 f. 
* Hebrew Proper Names (1896), pp. 257 ff. 
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name of Moses’ mother, Jochebed COST), is attested only by P 
and must not be taken too seriously. • The name of Moses’ successor, 
Joshua (rnDVT), is but a later development from the older form 
Hosea (?ipVl; see Num. 13:16; cf. Num. 13:8; Deut. 32:44, and 
© in I Sam. 6:14). In the Book of Joshua there does not appear 
a single name compounded with Yahweh or any form of it. In 
Judges there are but two such names, viz., Joash, Gideon’s father 
(Judg. 6:29), and Micah (Judg., chap. 17). 1 In the two Books of 
Samuel, out of the scores of names found therein, less than a dozen 
are compounds of Yahweh. 2 For example, out of the catalogue of 
David’s mighty men in II Sam., chap. 23, where forty-three names 
in all occur, only two (Benaiah and Jonathan, II Sam. 23:30 f.) con¬ 
tain the name Yahweh. Of the seventeen or more sons of David 
himself, only three honor Yahweh in this way, viz., Adonijah, 
Shephatiah, and Jedidiah; and the last-mentioned name was the 
prophet Nathan’s substitute for Solomon. When the scarcity of 
Yahweh-names in this early period is contrasted with the increasing 
frequency of such formations from the time of Amos on, its signifi¬ 
cance cannot be ignored. Even the pre-disruption prophets do not 
bear the name of Yahweh, to wit: Deborah, Samuel, Gad, and 
Nathan. Yahweh evidently had not come into vogue; he was not 
yet the style. Of the kings of Northern Israel the only possible 
cases of the use of Yahweh as part of the name prior to Amos are 
Ahaziah and Jehoram, sons of Ahab, and Jehoahaz, son of Jehu. In 
Judah, up to the same time, there were Jehoshaphat, Jehoram, 
Ahaziah, Joash, Amaziah, and Azariah (or Uzziah). The mere com¬ 
parison tells the story. A part of the same story is the fact that 
the E document is generally assigned to the northern kingdom. Here 

•Gray ( Hebrew Proper Names, p. 157) denies the presence of in*' I* 1 '• but 

see ray comraentrary on Mic. 1:1 (ICC). 

* Viz., Abijah (I Sam. 8:1). Jonathan (I Sam. 13:2). Ahijah (I Sam. 14:3). Zeruiah 
(II Sam. 2:13), Adonijah and Shephatiah (II Sam. 3:4), Mica (II Sam. 9:12), Jedidiah 
(II Sara. 12:25), Jonadab (II Sam. 15:36), Benaiah and Jehoshaphat (II Sam. 20:23). 
Some of these n* 1 endings may be but hypocoristic terminations, as Jastrow long ago 
suggested ( JBL , XIII [1894), 101-27; cf. Luckenbill. American Journal of Theology. 
XXII, 49. note). In addition to Abijah =Abijam, we find Aliijah of the Old Testament 
paralleled by Ahijam of the letter of I star-was ur of Taanach; rPb72 (I Ohron. 12:5); 
cf. Ba ( t) lijdma ( Babyl. Exped. of the University of Pennsylvania, X, 41): (® 

M apian ; Mapia, Matt. 1:18; Maptaji, Matt. 13:55). G in such forms as 'A 0itat. ’Offdlar, 
'IlXtioO, ’Uptpias, ’llaaiat (cf. JaSe'jdma, in Tallqvist, Neubabyl. Namenbueh, p. 68), shows 
no consciousness of the presence of a divine name. 
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the name tr»lb$ is characteristic, whereas in the southern document 
J the name Yahweh is dominant. 

The outside witnesses to the religion of early Israel tell the same 
tale—Mesha of Moab, in his famous record of his contest with 
Northern Israel, bears testimony to the fact that Yahweh was at 
least not the only God worshiped by his foes. He tells, among other 
things, how he not only plundered and desecrated a shrine of Yahweh 
at an Israelite town called Nebo, but that he carried off the altar- 
hearth of iTIVI from the town of Ataroth and exhibited it in triumph 
before Chemosh. In similar fashion the ostraka from Samaria, which 
belong to about the period of Ahab, exhibit (so far as they have yet 
been published) 1 as many Baal-compounds as Yahweh-compounds. 
In addition to these they show compounds with still other gods, such 
as Gad and Melek. The earlier Old Testament documents when 
closely scrutinized yield exactly the same kind of material, showing 
that the Hebrews prior to Amos worshiped not only the Baalim but 
also a wide range of additional deities. 2 Yahweh was not moving 
into a vacant house, but into an already overpopulated tenement. 

It has long been recognized that Judah was not the first part of 
Canaan to be Hebraicized but rather the last. The northern clans 
had settled in Ephraim for many generations before the clans from 
Egypt and the Negeb moved into Judah. This newer view regarding 
the entry of the southern clans into Israel’s fife is well summed up 
in a paragraph from Meyer’s Israeliten : 3 

I believe, therefore, that we have every reason to look upon the southern 
clans as a unit and to catalogue Judah, Simeon, and Levi, as well as Kenaz 
(Caleb), Korah, Cain (with Amalek) and Zerah, with the Edomite, or if the 
expression be preferable, with the Edomite-Ishmaelite clans, which from the 
twelfth century on had established themselves to the south of the Dead Sea, 4 
on both sides of the 'Arabah, and from that base had pressed on toward 
the civilized land of Palestine. At first the dominance lay with the semi- 
nomads in the hill country of Seir, where there developed for a time a quite 

1 Harvard Theological Review, IV (1911), 136 IT. 

3 See H. P. Smith, “ Theophorous Proper Names in the Old Testament,” AJSL. 
XXIV, 34-61; C. H. Toy, ” Polytheism in Genesis as a Mark of Date,” Essays in Modern 
Theology and Related Subjects (Briggs Anniversary Volume, 1911), pp. 1-12. 

3 P. 446. 

* Cf. Milller ( Mittheilungen der Vorderasialischen Gesellschaft [1907], pp. 1-40), 
who claims that the Judaic clans were settled in the South already in the days of Thut- 
mose III, 1501-1447 u.c. 
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significant Edomite kingdom. Later on, Judah, the most advanced of these 
clans, gradually came to the fore, passed over into agricultural settlement, 
and by means of the higher civilization and its resources finally achieved 
a strong politico-military organization. It won a dominant position, how¬ 
ever, only when it entered into closer relations with its northern neighbors, 
the Israelites, and indeed, for a time, through the significant personalities 
which it produced in David and Joab, won leadership over them. Thereby 
was it placed in a position to reduce its southern neighbors, the Edomites, 
to subjection. 

The question arises at once as to how the late comers succeeded 
in imposing their own type of religion upon their northern brethren. 
The latter had been settled a long time; they had acquired the essen¬ 
tial elements of Canaanitish civilization; they were naturally much 
stronger, richer, and more cultured than the new immigrants. We 
recall, however, that the North had suffered many things at the 
hands of foes who envied them their possession of the rich arable 
lands furnished by the plain of Esdraelon and the less hilly regions 
of the North in comparison with the South. Indeed, the promising 
young kingdom of Saul was completely prostrated by the crushing' 
defeat on Mount Gilboa. This was the crucial moment for the South, 
and the ambitious and vigorous David was quick to see and to seize 
his opportunity. The superior fighting powers of the vigorous 
southerners from the hill country easily established their leadership 
over the North, at least for a time. The brilliant and prosperous 
reign of David did wonders in commending the southern Yahwism to 
the northern clans, even as the military success of Mohammed was 
his most effective missionary agency. But the full triumph of Yah¬ 
wism even in the South awaited the coming of the great prophetic 
personalities with an ethical message regarding a God whose supreme 
interest and undeniable demand was justice. The recognition of the 
relatively late appearance of ethical Yahwism among the Hebrews 
involves elevating the prophets to a higher pedestal than even 
their most enthusiastic admirers have heretofore dared to dream. 
They now appear as innovators, newcomers in an old established 
order of religion, a religion deeply intrenched in the hearts of the 
people and having the sanction of the centuries behind it. They 
appear as representatives of a stringently severe simplicity in oppo¬ 
sition to a complex and elaborate cultus, which furnished a means 
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of livelihood to an extensive order of priests, whom they charge with 
living on the sin of Yahweh’s people. They expound an almost 
puritanical type of purity to a people steeped in a religion of sen¬ 
suality under the lead of gods who functioned as the procreators of 
fertility. They demand a rigid, impartial, and democratic justice in 
the name of a desert God from a people who have acquired and 
rejoice in a civilization that creates a thirst for power and a lust for 
wealth. They undertake to displace gods whose tenure of the land 
antedates history, and to replace them by a practically unknown 
God whose history is but of yesterday. This was a task requiring 
the strength, courage, and faith of spiritual giants for its successful 
completion. And the prophets succeeded. 

In estimating the strength of the evidence for the southern origin 
and northern progress of ethical Yahwism, we must not fail to reckon 
with the fact that Samaria fell in 721 b.c. and that all our records of 
the religion of the North are such as have been through the hands 
of later editors from the South. These editors were the exponents 
of a highly developed Yahwism and their purpose was to produce a 
literature that should be effective in inculcating proper conceptions 
of Yahweh among their contemporaries. It goes without saying, 
therefore, that they would eliminate pretty thoroughly material'that 
testified to the worship of other gods than Yahweh by the heroes 
o Israel, and would retouch the history in such a way as to make it 
reflect glory upon Yahweh from the beginning of time. It is only 
because they did not carry through their task to perfection in every 
minute detail that we are able even to make reasonable conjectures 
about the religion of the early Hebrews. 


The view that ethical Yahwism and its prophets came into Canaan 
rom the South at a relatively late period makes it possible to account 
or the contrast between the early religion of the Hebrews, which was 
relatively primitive, as the records in Judges and Samuel show, and 

,, e ".T ClV ‘ 1Z L at ‘° n ’ Whlch was relat 'vely advanced. The Israelites of 
e North had been in the school of civilization for centuries before 
the appearance of the newer Yahwism. They had had abundance 
o time in which to learn the arts and crafts, the laws and usages, 
the economic processes and social institutions and conventions of 
C1V1 lze life. But they had taken with these things in like manner 
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the religious standards and customs of the times. They had not 
progressed beyond their fellows nor segregated themselves from them 
religiously. The new religion of Yahweh, when it appears, is grafted 
upon this stock or planted in this fertile soil. It brings with it much 
that is new to Canaan, which it has acquired in the nomadic regions 
of the southland, and perhaps more that has come to it there from 
across the Red Sea. But it has much yet to learn and Canaan has 
much to give. It is the union of these different elements that pro¬ 
duces the religion of the prophets, a profoundly ethical religion rooted 
in civilization and capable of indefinite expansion and enrichment, 
through its ability to make the adjustments called for by the con¬ 
stantly changing forms of political and social life. The progress of 
Yahwism was relatively rapid after its incorporation into the fabric 
of Israel’s life. This was in part because Israel had been prepared 
by the long and slow process of civilization for an intelligent recep¬ 
tion and appreciation of the new religion, and in part because the 
nomadic simplicity and idealism of primitive Yahwism was early 
supplemented and enriched by contact with the intellectual vigor 
and social outlook of the sages and seers of Egypt. 
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THE METRICAL BASIS OF HEBREW POETRY 

By Elcanon Isaacs 
C incinnati, Oulc 

Many and various are the systems which seek to explain the 
metrical basis of Hebrew poetry. Some are avowedly tentative; 
others are resentful of question. Whether or not successful in the 
case of certain psalms and other portions of Hebrew poetry, they 
often prove inadequate when applied to poems to which their under¬ 
lying bases are unfavorable. In the case of some the shortcomings 
are frankly admitted; more often the defects of a system are cir¬ 
cumvented to the author’s satisfaction by the introduction of serious 
changes both in text and in accentuation. Few systems which can 
be unriddled by others than their respective authors pretend to be 
applicable to all Hebrew poetry. Even Schlogl, whose system is 
“brilliantly confirmed” by Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, and Sirach, 
admits that it applies to only “considerably over 90 per cent” of 
these books. But surely, he thinks, this could not be mere chance; 
for the meter of about 67 per cent of the psalms is correct, according 
to his principles. 1 

At present the tendency is the other way, to push these theories 
into the background, and to ascribe the rhythm of Hebrew poetry 
to the strong emotion under which the poet worked. According to 
this belief the poet, moved by his subject, cast his work into rhythmic 
form. But this explanation is just as inadequate as the highly 
artificial, mechanical theories put forward, for it answers neither 
the question, What is this rhythmic form ? nor, Why is one particular 
form used in the case of a poem rather than some other? The poet 
may have written one verse in rhythmic form without knowing how 
it became so arranged, but when he could write another and another, 
and not only that, but cast his poems in acrostics, could arrange long 
poems in strophes and antistrophes, refrains, and the thought in 
parallelisms, complex as well as simple, he may not be said to have 
been actuated by strong impulse without a recognition of objective 

1 N. SchlOgl, Die echte biblisch-hebrnische Melrik (1912), p. 09. 
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standards. An explanation of rhythmic form such as this is falls 
short of being a real explication of the meter of Hebrew poetry. 1 

That there is a rhythm in Hebrew poetry is not open to question; 
whether or not there is a meter is the subject of this study. The 
rhythm of Hebrew poetry will be considered from two standpoints: 
first, in a comparative study of meter; secondly, in an objective 
study of rhythm. 

COMPARATIVE STUDY 

To reconstruct a metrical system such as that in accordance 
with which the biblical poems were written would be a most difficult 
task; and indeed the many bases put forward are evidence of this. 
Fundamentally, however, rhythm is of such a nature that the 
principles underlying the rhythm of Hebrew poetry must have 
something in common with the principles of poetry of other languages, 
whose metrical or rhythmical bases are known. 

The most satisfactory results in the study of Hebrew meter 
heretofore have, in fact, been obtained by proceeding from this 
comparative standpoint. G. Dalman observed a rather free rhythm 
among the natives of modern Palestine, 2 which, though it cannot 
explain Hebrew meter or rhythm, shows at least that it was not an 
artificial structure of grammarians, but was intimately bound up 
with the life of the people. The simple songs he refers to are inspired 
by emotion and sentiment. Their rather free rhythm, Koenig 3 
believes, is found also in the Old Testament. But while there is a 
resemblance here, it must be remembered that these songs are folk¬ 
songs, or are improvised very much as the Italian stornelli, and that 
Hebrew poetry is the product of a highly developed art. 4 

1 It Is perfectly true that the writer of poetry, while working, does not regard the 
laws of meter as does the critic. T. Witton Davies (Inter. Standard Bible Encyc., art. 
“Poetry”) has well pointed out that poetry precedes prosody. This is especially true 
in Hebrew poetry, where the meter and sense are closely bound up. The poet is carried 
along by his rhythm and thought, and, though he may not say in so many words, "The 
last foot was a trochee, the next will be likewise," yet, like the artist who need no longer 
be conscious of the principles of his art, he or his critic may later examine what he has 
done, and assign it to a certain category or classification. 

2 O. Dalman. Paltmtinischer Diwan, referred to by E. Koenig in his Hebmische 
Rhythmik (1914), p. 20. 

3 Koenig, op. cit., p. 20. 

4 Nearly all the investigations of Hebrew meter from the comparative standpoint 
were in cognate languages. With one of them often a resemblance was thought to be 
seen to some portion of Hebrew poetry, and the metrical rules of the language compared 
were forthwith laid down, in an overconfident belief, as the rules of all Hebrew poetry. 
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Moreover, a comparative study considers not only the poetry 
of cognate languages but also that of different languages of con¬ 
temporaneous vitality. It also compares ancient and modern bases 
of poetry. The first examination must be of ancient languages (for 
reasons which will appear later), if we wish to institute a compara¬ 
tive study of meter in connection with Hebrew poetry, and of these 
it is for the greater part in Sanskrit poetry that we find a class of 
meters which, in certain respects, are similar to the metrical form 
of Hebrew poetry. These Sanskrit meters are in the quantitative 
group, as distinguished from the syllable-count meters, and are 
called by the native grammarians gayachandas, or meter divided 
into feet. It is with the light that these can throw on the nature 
of Hebrew poetry that we are here concerned. 

SANSKRIT METERS 

The meters of Sanskrit prosody may be divided into two classes 
or groups, one governed by the number of syllables—a syllable 
count; the other governed by the number of morae—a mora count. 
The former is the basis of the meter of the Vedas, for in the vedic 
meters syllables were not differentiated as to length, but merely 
counted. 1 The second class is divided into the gar}achandas , which 
depends on the number of morae, not on the number of syllables, 
and, as stated above, is divided into feet; the matrachandas , which 
also depends on the number of morae in the verse or stanza, but is 
not considered to be so divided; and the varna-vftti, which com¬ 
bines a fixed number of syllables with a prescribed arrangement of 
morae. 

The meter with which we are concerned is the arya meter, which 
is contained in the first of these groups, and in which the division 
into metrical feet is observed. In the quantitative meters in San¬ 
skrit a heavy syllable is considered to be equal to two morae and a 
light syllable equivalent to one mora. In the arya foot there are, 
for the greater part, four morae. These are not, however, arranged 
according to a repeating meter scheme as regards the foot, but appear 
as two long syllables; or as a long syllable followed by two short 
syllables, between two short syllables, or at the end of the foot; or 

1 Weber, Indiache Studien, VIII, 22. 
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as four short syllables. The ai'ya meter was the customary meter in 
certain philosophical works of the literary period, the post-vedic 
period, but its more common use was an intermixture with verses 
of other kinds. 1 

The characteristic of arya meter, with which the comparison 
with Hebrew poetry is instituted, is the free variation in the mora 
arrangement of the foot. Moreover, in the varna-vrtti meters, 
syllable-count meters in which the arrangement of morae is fixed, 
the line is composed of feet in w’hich not only the arrangement but 
the number of morae vary. There may be some difference as to the 
division into feet, but the variation is present in any case. One of 
these, the vasanta-tilaka meter, literally, “grace of the springtime,” 
which is one of the meters in most general use, consists of a spondee, 
iamb, tribrach, dactyl, trochee, and spondee. 2 

It will be seen that the general characteristics of the class of 
Sanskrit poetry pointed out here are applicable in certain respects 
to the metrical arrangement of Hebrew poetry. The Sanskrit 
poetry itself which is written in these meters, though in some respects 
more mechanical, in other respects freer than Hebrew meter, bears 
some resemblance to it, and a comparison between the rhythm of the 
two is quite possible. The arya basis permits a variation in the foot 
which is present in much the same form in Hebrew poetry. In neither 
of these poetries is there a repetition in the arrangement of differ¬ 
entiated syllables, nor is this condition found in any biblical Hebrew 
poetry, although occasionally there may be verses in which such an 
arrangement is present. But it is quite evident that the metrical 
basis which we may consider to be a real basis of Hebrew poetry 
(1) must be applicable to all Hebrew poetry of the Bible, and not to a 
certain percentage only; (2) must allow 7 a certain freedom from regu¬ 
larity, wdiich, it will be seen, the nature of the language requires; and 
(3) must not make violent and unwarrantable changes in the text, 
such as w 7 ould be permitted in no other classical study. The differ¬ 
ent systems which w r ere proposed at various times were inadequate 
when measured by one or more of these requirements. Most were 
at fault with respect to the third principle; some even fell short of 
the first. 

1 Ibid., p. 200; Colebrooke, Mine. Essays, p. 67. * Colobrookc, ibid., p. 106. 
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THE MORA BASIS 


The basis of the arya meter is the mora. The mora basis has, 
however, been rejected in the meter of Hebrew poetry by Sievers, 
Koenig, Rothstein, Budde, and others, who have come to the con¬ 
clusion that Hebrew poetry is accentual solely. But Koenig’s 
categorical rejection of the mora basis because a regular alternation 
of long and short syllables, as in classical poetry, cannot be discovered 1 
does not at all apply to Hebrew poetry. His adoption of the accen¬ 
tual basis, moreover, is not because any facts point to it, but because 
it is the only possibility left. For, he says, into these two categories 
is (poetical) literature divided. 2 

On the other hand, Jones, Bellerman, 3 Saalschiitz, and Ley, and 
more recently Grimme, and after him Schlogl, have come to the con¬ 
clusion that Hebrew poetry is metrical, that it has a mora basis. 
They have, however, interpreted this in different ways. Post- 
biblical writers on the subject, as is to be expected, gave a classical 
interpretation to Hebrew meter, i.e., a regular alternation of long and 
short syllables. Jones, of those mentioned above, attempted a simi¬ 
lar plan. This Koenig properly rejects, because it is evident that 
such interpretations do not hold true, and even after the text has 
been irrecognizably mutilated to fit the theory are only partly 
applicable. . “ ' 


This very thing Koenig warns against in his accentual rhythm, 
namely, attempts, such as G. Bickell’s, to find an accented and 
unaccented syllable alternating regularly. 4 Ordinarily accentual 
rhythm does require a regularity of accented and unaccented syllables. 
Ihere appears to be an apparent departure from this rule in the 
rhythm of the Niebelungenlied. Likewise, ordinarily the syllables in 
quantitative poetry alternate in long and short syllables. A depar- 
ure from this rule is seen to a certain extent in the Sanskrit poetry 
re erred to, and to an extent even equal to that of the departure 
o the rhythm of the Niebelungenlied from the accentual basis, in 
the rhythm of Hebrew poetry, which will be described. It will be 

1 Koenig, op. cit., p. 16. 

1 Ibid., p. 18, 


For an account of BeUerman’s 
(1905), pp. 36 


* Koenig, op. cit., p. 22. 


system see Cobb, 


Criticism of Systems of Hebrew 
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seen, however, that in neither of these types of poetries is there 
anything in the rhythm which is not characteristic of poetical rhythm 
in general. 1 

As far as I can see, the most proper recognition of the significance 
of the mora in Hebrew meter is that of H. Grimme, 2 but while he 
recognizes the correct principle, his application is formal and not 
essential. He does not see the relation of the word to the foot, which 
is a fundamental and necessary characteristic of Hebrew poetry. 
Furthermore, the number of morae he allows would not permit the 
rapid changes of thought and feeling so extensively present. In 
short, the mora basis, as he treats it, is simply a formal arrangement 
of syllable holdings. The morae bear no significant relation to the 
reading and sense, and his system, while allowing a certain freedom, 
is unwieldy. It permits of no further investigation into the nature 
of metrical feet. 

Koenig’s objection to the mora basis is rather that the accentual 
basis has been decided on, and that the quantitative view limits it— 
that the subject is closed, and the latter reopens it—than any valid 
objection against the mora basis itself. But his specific criticism of 
Grimme’s system is more to the point. Grimme distinguishes three 
grades of tone, a main tone, a secondary tone, and a weak tone. 
He also distinguishes four degrees of morae, syllables with four, three, 
two, and one mora. These are combined in certain ways. 2 At first 
glance this system appears theoretically logical. It is, however, im¬ 
practicable. Koenig takes an example of one application. Grimme 

1 An almost identical controversy exists over the early Latin Saturnian meter, 
which was written before the introduction of Greek prosody, as to whether it was 
quantitative or accentual. Was it 

“Dabunt malum Metelli !| Naeuio poetae” 
or 

“ D&bunt mfilum \Iet611i || Naguio portae” ? 

It will be worth while to bear in mind the parallel controversies. Saturnian verse will 
be referred to infra. 

1 Grimme. Die Oden Salomos (1011), p. 117, quoted by Koenig, op. cit., p. 23. “ Der 

Takt. Er 1st stets steigender Art, und zwar kann sich sein Aufstieg tlber ein bis drei 
Silbcn erstrecken, w’khrend der Gipfel immer durch eine Silbe dargestellt ist. Der erste 
Takt des Verses kann des Aufstiegs entbehren, der letzte einen einsilbigen Abstieg dem 
Gipfel folgen lassen. Wenn der Gipfel auf eine haupttonigo Silbe fiillt, so muss derTakt 
wenigstens filnf Moren zhhlen; fttllt er auf cine nebentonige Silbe, so betrkgt das Minimum 
von Moren die Zahl sechs. Bei Takten ohne Aufstieg verripgert sich dieses Minimum 
von Moren auf ftinf, bzw. vier.” 

3 For which see Grimme, “Abriss der bibliseh-liebriiischcn Metrik,” ZDMO (1896), 
PP. 539 f. 
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says a main-toned syllable is a rise when, coming at the beginning of 
a dipody or tripody, it counts with the following less-toned syllable 
at least seven morae. In kl l ec dlam ha$do (Ps. 136:16), therefor#, kl 
has three morae, l e one morae, c o three morae. Why, Koenig asks, 
can there not be a rise if there are only six morae before the next rise ? 
Why must there be just seven morae? 1 One might also ask how a 
poet could have written under a scheme involving so much mathe¬ 
matical calculation. Grimme, in other words, has not broken away 
from the classical distinction of long and short syllables, since he 
assigns degrees of syllable lengths of one, two, and three morae to 
long and short syllables. 

Two things, however, Grimme did recognize, which are of great 
importance: (1) the accented syllable is the most important syllable; 
(2) this syllable has a certain number of morae. 2 

application of arya meter to Hebrew poetry 

In an application of the principles of arya meter to Hebrew 
poetry, it will be seen that the basis of Hebrew poetry is quite similar 
to that of the arya meter, but when the necessary adaptations are 
made it is, for certain reasons, more complex. 

Hebrew meter, which we may call 3 athnah 3 meter, is based on the 
number of morae—not on the number of syllables. 

An accented syllable counts as two morae , an unaccented syllable as 
one. 

The heavy syllable of arya meter, which in Sanskrit has two 
morae, is in Hebrew the accented syllable—the tone syllable; the 
unaccented syllable is the light syllable, and this is as in other 


* Koenig, op. cit., p. 24. 

= For the places of morae in Schlogl’s system see his Die echte biblisch-hebriiische 
Meirik, which on his own admission is the only real, correct system of Hebrew meter. 
He comes nearer to the rhythm of the songs of modern Palestine in the flexibility of this 
meter. He, like Grimme, however, did not see the significance of the relation of the 
word to the foot, and, with Sievers, Grimme calls all Hebrew rhythm ascending, so 
that when he applies various feet to his meter (p. 79) he arrives at a melange of morae, 
accentual rhythm, classical meter, and his special system of accent, which has lost what¬ 
ever basis it had in Hebrew poetry. As Koenig points out (op. cit.. p. 27), the accent 
which Schlbgl constructs arises, not from the necessary nature of the syllables, but to 
meet the required number of rises. 

3 >alhn& h meter referring to mora or pause meter. This term is used in connection 
with biblical Hebrew meter to distinguish it from post-biblical meter, which uses other 
metrical bases. 
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quantitative meters. 1 In general there are two kinds of feet, a 
foot of three morae and a foot of four morae. The foot of four 
morae falls into forms which for brevity’s sake may be called dactyls, 
anapaests, or amphibrachs (as in the Sanskrit meter); a foot of three 
morae in the form of iambs or trochees. These terms refer to 
types of feet, seldom to kinds of rhythm. 2 

MORA AND ACCENT BASIS 

Before examining examples of scansion a word may be said on 
the nature of the syllable which in Hebrew poetry has two morae. 
Whatever the nature of the accent in Hebrew may be, its significance 
for us lies in differentiating one syllable from the rest. The mode of 
distinguishing it is by stress. This leads to a consideration of the 
nature of the mora and the accent basis. The difference between 
accentual and quantitative meter is not so great as is commonly 
supposed. It is a difference of degree rather than of kind. First 
the general proposition will be considered; then its special application 
to Hebrew poetry. 

It is evident that no sound can have duration without intensity, 
or intensity without duration, and it is whether the aspect of intensity 
or of duration is emphasized that makes rhythm accentual or quanti¬ 
tative. Rhythm itself in poetry is obtained by giving prominence 
to one syllable which holds a certain position relative to other syl¬ 
lables. Both bases seek to attain rhythm by giving prominence to 
this syllable, quantitative by greater duration, accentual by greater 

1 In Greek and Latin classical poetry, as well as in Sanskrit and Hebrew, the syllable 
which might be designated as “ heavy ” (in Greek “long,” in Sanskrit “heavy," in Hebrew 
"accented”) and which furnishes the duration contrast in quantitative meter is said to 
have two morae; the syllable called “light” has one. This distinction and the ratio, 
whatever it may have been (see Goodell, Chapters on Greek Metric, pp. 114 and 240), are 
the elements which give rise to quantitative rhythm. 

The term “syllable” in this connection, in the expression "long syllable” or “short 
syllable," does not refer to any particular syllable, but to relative time-lengths, or to 
frameworks in which one or more syllables may (it. 

1 Koenig, Sievers, Rotlistcin, and Budde are correct in saying that the number of 
feet in a line of Hebrew poetry depends on the accented syllable, but they failed to see 
what relation these bore to the unaccented syllables. Bickell, Schlttgl, and Grimme 
attempted to find a relation, but their results were too “mechanical” to lead to anything. 

If accented syllables were alone counted, as advocated by Sievers and Koenig, there 
would be nothing to distinguish Hebrew poetry from prose. As if to illustrate this very 
point, we find Sievers trying to reduce the narrative parts of Genesis to poetical form, 
with results which Koenig correctly designates as "not natural.” 
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intensity. Pitch may give rise to a type of rhythm, but poetical 
rhythm for the greater part employs duration or stress. 

Certain languages are better adapted for one or the other type 
of rhythm, or even the same language under different conditions 
will rely on different bases . 1 Languages in which the sounds are 
spoken rather than sung, where each sound is forced out (expiratory 
languages) and the musical modulation is slight, rely on contrasts, 
not of duration, but of intensity, to secure rhythm. Such languages 
are the Northern European. But even Italian accent is not entirely 
musical, but only partly so. It represents a combination of the two. 

In English the accentual basis is used, but compare 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never brought to min’ ? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And auld lang syne ? 

with 

It is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three, 

“By thy long gray beard and glittering eye, 

Now wherefore stopp’st thou me?” 

i Post-biblical poetry of the Middle Ages and later was written on what became 
a stress-accent basis, as was much of the contemporary' Latin poetry of the monasteries. 
Hebrew poetry passed through an intermediate stage of counting syllables. The Kalirian 
poetry, which relied on rhymes and refrains much as did mediaeval French poetry, was 
only a temporary development, although the rhyme united to the syllable count later 
gave stress-accent meter. 

The syllable-count poetry written under Arabic influence had a sounded sf^wa 1 
occurring in places. Perhaps the finest example of this is >tli <;iyyon. Under Italian 
influence the poetry did not develop the introduction of each structure by a sh'wa*. 
Ordinarily sh'tca' was not counted as a syllable, but w r as, in fact, treated as cyclic. The 
later poetry of the syllable count has the word-accent agreeing largely with an iambic 
meter. . 

It is strange that the change from the ancient basis, which appealed to the ear, to 
the stress-accent basis took place at this time in almost all poetries. Some poetries 
went through an intermediate stage of counting syllables—a stage out of which, for certain 
reasons. French never passed. Perhaps the change was due to the loss of the mora 
basis when poems began to be read rather than recited, and the replacement of the 
musical accent by its barest form—the stress accent. 

The same change, occurring in the same way. took place in Sanskrit from the ancient 
to the modem. The pronunciation of Sanskrit by modern Hindus is mainly an ictus- 
accent, that is, a variation of stress. 

For a comparison of the two bases in Greek see the first lines of the Odyssey and 
the same lines in a modern Greek translation in Goodwin, Greek Grammar, p. 349. This 
is an excellent contrast, in which the modern version sounds very much like lines from 
Evangeline, because, although in our reading of the ancient Odyssey the mora is lost, one 
of its integral parts, the pause, has remained. 

The change in English poetry from the basis which appealed to the ear (alliteration) 
followed the same general tendency, but a stress accent seems to have been a characteristic 
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The first, even when read and not sung, retains to some extent its 
quantitative character because of its musical association, and its 
r ythm, when it is recited, is partly due to contrasts of duration. 
The second example shows a rhythm due to alternation of greater 
and less intensities. In Homer a similar condition sometimes holds 
true, in that some lines, because of their meaning, do not lend 
themselves to quantitative rhythm, but partake more of an accentual 
character. 1 


For the greater part Latin and Greek poetry use morae. We 
rom association with English poetry, read it as accentual. English 
poetry uses stress accent; we sometimes read it as using morae. In 
general a Latin verse is a uniform arrangement of long and short 
syllables. The more common Latin foot is of two kinds, a three- 
mora foot and a four-mora foot. A three-mora foot, as in Hebrew 
meter, can be cast into iambs and trochees; a four-mora foot into 
anapaests, amphibrachs, or dactyls. 2 In a verse, however, the num¬ 
ber of morae and their arrangement are predominately of one kind. 
1 his gives the name to the meter. 


Hebrew prosody differs fundamentally from classical prosody. 
, o P° em 1S written according to a repeating meter scheme. The 
rhythm of Hebrew poetry depends, not on the relative position of the 
prominent syllable with respect to the surrounding syllables, but 
on a certain relative position of the important syllable in the verse. 
Classical verse, comparatively, is mechanical; Hebrew verse is 
dynamic. Furthermore the prominent syllable in Hebrew is the 
normally accented syllable, and its importance is marked by giving 
it greater duration. 2 Hebrew meter employs the combination of the 


accent^rln^thm^hi.^^h’.v.^^i^^^ 16 count was Sifted on the already present stress- 
poetry oxcent Ugh tbe lnfluonc <> of Anglo-Norman poetry. The tendency In English 
syllable arrangement^^ ° na Upses ’ has been toward a freedom from the mechanical 


1 Cf - infra, p. 38. n. 3. 


have fou r L morae When * SyUable Is the on,y one in the foot - it may even be considered to 
3 Admoni tu coepTfortior esse tuo.—Ovid, 

portant ^ acc ® nted syllab,e that has the duration and not a long syllable is im- 

Latin Doetrv^i ILf* 1 ?” 1 that the earIy raetrical beat in Plautus and Terence in early 
This was during 1 ?? 11 ? closely with the ordinary accentuation in the Latin sentence, 
is it not nossihlP stage ’ when Greek Prosody was being introduced. But 

poetrv did „ * that Greek Poetry went through a similar stage, a stage which Hebrew 
short' sviinMo Pa f ° Ut ° f ’ Since the nature of the language did not permit long and 
developed^aWe contrasts to be developed, but which in the case of Hebrew poetrv 
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mora basis of poetry and the accent. It is based on the number of 
morae as determined by the accented syllable. 1 

This arrangement gives rise to a type of rhythm which, as in the 
case of all poetic rhythm, is not characterized by a temporal regularity 
between its elements. It was mentioned above that the arrangement 
of syllables of one and two morae does not hold to a fixed metrical 
scheme. The similar condition in the arya foot is a quite adequate 
comparison. Certain of the Pindaric odes are also comparable. 2 
The variation of measures of a different number of morae is quite 
free in Hebrew poetry. The comparison with dry a meter is instruc¬ 
tive, but the alternation in the latter is not so extensive. In the 
variation of measures Hebrew poetry resembles more the mixed 
measures in Latin or Greek poetry. 3 1 

THE RHYTHM OF HEBREW POETRY 

The type of rhythm found in Hebrew poetry does not differ 
from that found in the poetry of any other language. It arises 
out of an arrangement of feet in which there is no repetition of 
identical or temporally regular elements. This irregularity is a 
fundamental characteristic of the artistic rhythm form, and in this 
respect the nature of rhythm, especially of that in poetry, has been 
obscured by the “metricists,” who insisted on a mathematical 
equality between the feet of a verse and a separation into equal 
bars. Their point of view, however, superseded the teaching of the 
rhythmici, which took some account of language rhythm because 
was the current view in later classical times, and because the 
yzantine and Italian scholars found it more useful for their purpose 


with Greek nmsnriv °* ^ (iyssey by Livius Andronicus, a Greek slave who was familiar 
sy ]Hable ofh e^G roe k Verse indicate that he identified the long 

identifleation h e nrn the aCCented **“*!*> of the Saturnian meter. Such an 
with the necessarv modTfl ma . de m order to write in the meter with which he was familiar, 

basis of the Saturnian meterin which asin^f " 11 ? rSe ‘ And this W&S possibly the 
the unaccented syllable one. Wch ' 1 Hebrew. the accented syllable had two morae. 

"word-foot” unit ^see^nfr ^^^ Hebrew P°etry in yet other respects. Apparently the 
three beats each, and wasdfvirild'H 11 ^’ and the Hne usual, y consisted of two members of 
ment which resembled the Ifinah met CaeSUra ' Fre Quently the ratio was 3:2, an arrange- 

■sir J E Sandy., The of Pi ndar (I9IS) . p . xxxiv . aiK| the odos re(erred t0 . 
Cf. Gooden. Chapters on Greek Metric (1901). p. 240. 
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and more convenient. 1 For these reasons a system of prosody based 
on rigid metric forms became the only method of analysis. 

From an approach such as this the objective irregularity of 
Hebrew poetry presented an insuperable obstacle—not entirely 
insuperable, because some decided that since regular scansion was 
the proper arrangement the Hebrew in Hebrew poetry was incorrect, 
and set about to correct it. But the type of rhythm found in Hebrew 
poetry is unlike that of other poetries only in its objective form. 

Recent experimental studies in rhythm have shown that rhythm, 
especially the rhythm of poetry, is not characterized by an objective 
regularity in the recurrence of its elements. Wallin 2 found that 
“ there were various qualities or degrees of speech rhythm, and that 
the advocate of the time theory was incorrect in so far as he insisted 
on absolute periodicity as the sine qua non of rhythm.” 3 “When 
the deviation rises to a fraction of 15 per cent of the length of the 
whole interval, the mind finds it hard to rhythmize the impressions; 
when the fraction is 12 per cent the rhythm is still a little vague; 
and when it is 7 per cent the intervals are easily co-ordinated.” 4 

MacDougall states: “The artistic rhythm form cannot be 
defined as constituted of periods which are ‘chronometricallv pro¬ 
portionate' or mathematically simple.” 5 His next statement is 
significant in its relation to regular verse. “ It is not such in virtue 
of any physical relations which may obtain among its constitutents, 
though it may be dependent on such conditions in consequence of 
the subordination to physical laws of the organic activities of the 
human individual.” 6 The variation present in rhythm is not only 
in the time value of the elements, but also in their form. “There 
is properly no repetition of identical sequences in rhythm. Practi¬ 
cally no rhythm to which the aesthetic subject gives expression, or 
which he apprehends in a series of stimulations, is constituted of the 
unvaried repetition of a single elementary form.” 7 

1 Ibid., p. 14. 

5 Wallin. “Experimental Studies of Rhythm and Time," Psych. Ret., XVIII (March. 
1911). 

* Ibid., p. 100. 

4 Wallin, "Researches on the Rhythm of Speech," Yale Psych. St., IX (1901). 70, 
of part of the experiments of which the first statement is a summary. 

‘MacDougall, "The Structure of Simple Rhythm Forms." Monoy . Suppl. Psych. 
Ret ., IV (1903). 

• Ibid., p. 310. 7 Ibid., p. 319. 
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According to Patterson rhythm arises from the “ sense of swing.” 

Elasticity that is, acceleration followed by compensative retard¬ 
ing, a tightening of speed, as it were, followed by an untightening, is 
the secret of a measuring scale for rhythmic experience.” 1 

Brown found that in no case (except in nonsense verse) is there 
an approximate equality of feet. 2 

Time not only fails to account for the regularity of verse rhythm: 
it also fails to offer a base of distinction between different types of rhythm. 
Temporally anapaests are just like dactyls, and neither clearly distinguished 
from iambs. Here the concept of number comes to the rescue only to be 
followed by unwelcome consequences, and the most satisfactory course is to 
fall back on the swing of the rhythm itself. The different rhythms form 
distinct kinds of cycles. It is the perseverance of one of these types through¬ 
out a verse or stanza that establishes the rhythm. Each beat, or each swing, 

rings up another of the same general structure and the same total affective 
value. 3 


The theory of the Greek metricists called for a mathematical 
arrangement in which syllables had certain values. Syllables were 
deemed long or short; a long syllable was equal to two short syllables. 
Some even went farther and affirmed that a single consonant required 
half the time of a short vowel, and that two consonants or a 
ou e consonant required the same time as a short vowel. 4 It 
wou d seem, however, that the metrical arrangements of the classical 
proso sts were a method of study with a measuring apparatus rather 
than a system of laws of prosody. They were hardly more than a 
means o classification and recognition, for it is undoubtedly true 
a in t e writing of poetry the rhythmic swing of the first few lines 
determines the rhythm structure of a poem. Yet the metricists 
to construct their theory from the poetry as they found it. 

Some other kiTl ^l 18100 ^ em P oral regularity its cause ought to be known. 
That there i« <= n °, . r ® gu anty * n the verse might give rise to the illusion, 
fact that in trie t ° r ® gu ^ ar * ty cannot be doubted after considering the 
idl,S f2 ^H VerSe T tHmS Can be "***«! indefinitely in almost 

duced and the w H ^\ performances cannot be so accurately repro¬ 
duce and the words themselves which are employed are not of unvariable 
Patterson, The Rhuth m -- 

Arch, of Psych., No. 10 (1908), 


p. 44 


Patterson. The Rhythm of Prose (1916) p 47 
■ Warner Br ° Wn ' ' Tl ™ In EngUsh Verse Rhythm." 


! Ibid., p. 70. 

1 Goodell, op. ci/., p. 9. 
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duration. The rhythm itself is undoubtedly responsible for this fixity or 
stability of the verses. But not a time rhythm. If the feeling of rhythm 
arises out of a series of motor performances of alternate vigor and relaxation, 
the illusion of equality in time would very naturally arise from the apparent 
equivalence of these series. Objectively they could differ in time very con¬ 
siderably and still be felt as equal on account of the real equality, not of time, 

but of kind, between the two elements.The regularity of the motor 

performance and the equivalence of the resulting feelings lead naturally 
to the introduction of the impression of temporal regularity; but that impres¬ 
sion is really subsequent to the rhythm itself. 1 

The regularity in rhythm as we perceive it is due to definite 
cycles. These differ for different rhythms, and the recurrence of 
one type of these establishes a particular rhythm. In Hebrew 
poetry it is the word that is identified with the unit of rhythm, the 
foot, in what I have called the “word-foot,” which will be described 
later. But at this point we may tentatively identify the word in 
Hebrew poetry with a shorter cycle and the verse with a longer cycle. 

Longer cycles may be made up of a number of smaller ones, and as the 
possible length of any given cycle is undoubtedly controlled within certain 
physiological limits, it is clear that the time occupied by any five of them, 
say, will be fairly constant, even though the separate cycles vary consider¬ 
ably in duration. The more complex the movement that must be performed 
in a cycle of any particular form the more the duration of such cycles will 
vary. The movements of speech are extremely complex, and the results 
show, as we should expect, a very large difference in the amounts of time 
occupied by them. The inequality is still further augmented by the mental 
weighting of the syllables with greater or less meaning according to their 
logical and grammatical importance. Such weighting seems to increase the 
strain attaching to the larger or heavier points of the cycle and at the same 
time complicates the total situation in such a way as to lengthen the time 
occupied by that cycle in which it occurs. 2 

The verse may be considered the unit of larger rhythm. The 
classical foot as the classical prosodists knew it was hardly more than 
a formal division of the verse. Even in English poetry “in many 
cases the verse seems to be divided into short phrases rather than 
‘feet’ in the ordinary sense. These phrases might be considered as 
the rhythmic elements in the verse, for they are fairly uniform in 
length, while the feet are far less regular.” 3 

1 Brown, op. cit., pp. 76, 77. 1 Ibid., p. 75. 3 Ibid., p. 51. 
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The primary rhythm within the verse, which is usually ascribed 
to the foot, uses, I think, quite another basis. In dynamic poetries 
such as Hebrew (quantitative) and Anglo-Saxon (accentual) it is 
best to consider as the basis of primary rhythm, whether of time 
or of stress, the integral unit. This unit of primary rhythm may be 
differentiated (Latin and Greek), or scansion may take the form of 
counting syllables (French). The unit can be arranged in groupings, 
and these in larger groupings. In Hebrew the primary unit of 
rhythm is a time unit, and is the mora. 1 In the case of the “word- 
foot” they are grouped together, and between every two feet a 
slight caesura occurs. 

The whole group of elements constituting the rhythmic unit is present 
to consciousness as a single experience; the first of its elements has never 
fallen out of consciousness before the final member appears, and the aware¬ 
ness of intensive differences and temporal segregation is as immediate a 
fact of sensory apprehension as is the perception of the musical qualities 
of the sounds themselves. 2 

The highly rhythmic nature of Hebrew poetry with the attendant 
irregularity between the feet of the verse presents an example of 
poetry in which the nature of poetic rhythm is objectively repre¬ 
sented. It will be seen that for certain reasons the writers of Hebrew 
poetry were forced to recognize the non-regular nature of rhythm. 
Those, therefore, who attempted to construct a system of Hebrew 
meter according to classical standards could not but fail, and their 
attempts at forcing Hebrew poetry into these forms were unnecessary. 

APPLICATIONS OF 3 athnall METER 

Before discussing the reason for the non-temporal regularity 
of Hebrew meter a few applications of °athndh meter to various 
portions of Hebrew poetry will show the form that the metric arrange¬ 
ment takes. Three fundamental principles may be observed as 
underlying the meter of Hebrew poetry: (1) the unit of rhythm in 
the verse is the “word-foot,” 3 (2) the “word-foot” may vary in 

1 In a later stud >’ (Brown, “Temporal and Accentual Rhythm.” Psych. Rev., XVIII. 
344) rhythm is said to be primarily temporal, although “ .... at the same time such 
a rhythm will also be accentual, since there must always be points of emphasis whose 
return can be marked.” 

2 MacDougall, op. cit., p. 322. 

3 See infra, p. 41. 
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length from three to five morae, and (3) the feet in the verse are not 
temporally regular. It must not be thought, however, that the 
variation is very great or very extensive. 1 The varying lengths of 
the feet are within such limits as to give an impression of regularity. 
If there is a general similarity and the time intervals vary not too 
greatly, the rhythm will carry itself, and the impression of equality 
will follow. “The regularity of the motor performance and the 
equivalence of the resulting feelings lead naturally to the introduction 
of the impression of temporal regularity; but that impression is 
really subsequent to the rhythm itself.” 2 

In this connection MacDougall says: 

Variation in the number of elements which enter into the rhythmic unit 
does not affect the sense of equivalence between successive groups so 
long as the numerical increase does not reach a point at which it lessens the 

definiteness of the unit itself.The sense of equivalence has fallen 

off at five and practically disappears at seven beats. 

Likewise the introduction of variations in the figure of the group—that 
is, in the number of elements which enter into groups to be compared, the 
distribution of time values within them, the position of accents, rests, and 
the like—does not in any way affect the sense of equivalence between the 
unlike units. Against a group of two, three, four, or even five elements 
may be balanced a syncopated measure which contains but one constitutent, 
with the sense of full rhythmical equivalence in the functional values of the 
two types. 3 

It is not in Hebrew poetry only, however, that an objective 
temporal regularity is absent. The same condition holds true in 
Greek poetry, although not to so great an extent. 

This theory [of irrational feet] throws overboard the doctrine of equality 
between the feet. Yes; but no more completely than Aristoxenus does by 

his doctrine—unquestionably sound—of the irrational syllable. 

Limits were strictly drawn beyond w r hich poet or singer could not go and did 
not desire to go—as distinctly as with the modern poet and modern singer. 
In such mixed kola unity was maintained by equality between theses; arses 
might vary between the limits fixed for irrational syllables, that is, between 
the length of a thesis and that of half a thesis. 4 


1 See Appendix. 

1 Brown, “Time in English Verse Rhythm," Arch, of Psych., No. 10 (1908), p. 77. 
3 MacDougall, op. cit., pp. 348-49. 

♦Goodell, op. cit., pp. 242-43. 
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An application of 3 athnah meter to Hebrew poetry 1 will show the 
resolutions that the three and four morae take. It will also show 
the place of sh*wa? and its effect in Hebrew meter. The significance 
of the scansion will be seen later. 

AN APPLICATION TO PSALM l 2 
>ash e re | ha?ish || ^dsher | la 3 haldkh || ba c dcdth | r e sha c ini | 
ubh'dherekh | haftaHm | lo> c aniddh || id)h e rnoshdbh | legim | l(P yashdbh | 
hi Hm | b'thordth | YHWH | hephgd || ubh*tM\ratho | yehgih | yomdm | waldylah \ 
w'haydh, | k^eg | shathul | c al pdlyhe | rndyini | 

>&sMr | pir e y6 | yitttn | b^itto || w^alihu | lo 3 | yibbol | 
w'khol | °dsh&i' | ya c dseh | yagU^fi | 

lo 3 | khen | har e sha c im || ki Hm kammdg | ^dsfwr tidd'phennu | ru a h | 

c al ken | lo 3 yakumu | r e sha c im | bammishpd[ || w'liaMaHm | baPddhdth | gaddikim | 

ki yodM ac | YHWH | derekh | gaddikim || w'dherekh | r e sha c im | to-bhedh | 

In this psalm I have followed largely the accented syllable as 
laid down by Koenig, 3 where he indicates by certain rules which 
syllables can have the accent. 

From the example of scansion given above it can be seen that 
sounded sh e wa? is treated with its following syllable like the short 
syllable in the cyclic dactyl in Latin or Greek prosody, or rather as 
the cyclic anapaest—because of the nature of the Hebrew word. 4 
The comparison is quite apt where the sh*wd 3 precedes an accented 
syllable; a pathah -furtive is illustrative of the former case. The 
sh e iv& is marked by the first of two half-circles joined, or by the 
half-circle joined to a macron. Where the sh e wa? stands at the 
beginning of a foot it can be treated in several ways—all of which 
amount to the same thing, namely, that it is considered cyclic. Thus 
it can be represented by a pause (a) plus the equivalent of a greater 
(composite sh*wa?) or lesser part (simple sh e w<P) of a mora, or if the 

1 For other applications see Appendix. 

2 Hebrew in this article is transliterated in accordance with the scheme outlined in 
Vol. I of the Inter. Standard Bible Encyc. The long marks are omitted in the scansion 

1 Koenig, op. cit., p. 32. 

* Cf. avppax os «<7cro.—Sapph. i. 28. 
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foot is not initial it might be considered that the preceding syllable 
is held. This does not involve the recognition of additional syllable 
lengths; the sh e wa? with its preceding rest equals an unaccented unit. 
The simpler way, however, of treating initial sh e w&, and the way 
it is treated in the examples of scansion given, is in a case as k*md 
(Job 31:37) of regarding it in a cyclic three-mora foot, as vl, for 
there is little difference in the time length of the last word of the 
preceding verse (Job 31:36) ll (-), which has three morae, and k e mo. 

Bellerman allowed no morae for sh'wa? and pathah- furtive. 
This disregard of sh'wa? was properly criticized by Saalschiitz. On 
the other hand sh*wa? is not a full syllable. Grimme sought to place 
it by giving it one mora in his scale. Neither of these extremes, nor 
yet Grimme’s attempt at a compromise, is satisfactory. The best 
treatment is to consider it cyclic. For when two syllables in Latin 
or Greek poetry come together in, for instance, a cyclic dactyl, 
the second syllable is shorter than the preceding syllable (so 
pathah- furtive), as X / J; or in the cyclic anapaest, where the move¬ 
ment is forward, it is shorter than the following syllable, as IJ ] . 
The first word of Ps. 1 is of the latter typal form, as 3 ash're (~ —). 

In line 26, u-bhthdratho if undivided has five morae. Feet of 
five morae occur in several places, as Exod. 15:17, w e thiita c emo , or 
Lam. 2:156, I'khol-hfrareg. Frequently these cases are where two 
words are joined by a majckeph (1+4 or 2+3 morae). 1 Koenig 
would make z al pabghe mayim, 3a, one foot. The meter would 
indicate that it is two feet. As indicated, both this and the pre¬ 
ceding verse have five feet to the line instead of four. 2 

THE NON-UNIFORM ARRANGEMENT OF HEBREW POETRY 

The absence of rigid meter schemes in Hebrew poetry presents 
an interesting study in poetic form and in the adaptation of meter 
to thought. For the feeling of the poet is reflected in this meter 
more than in any other. The irregularity itself is due to three causes: 
(1) the poet often wrote under strong emotion, especially in lyrical 
forms; (2) the meter was adapted to the sense more extensively and 

1 Cf. Koenig, op. cit., pp. 35 f. Sievers wishes to reduce these. According to this 
view feet of five morae would then be read in four-mora time. 

5 Cf. Koenig, op. cit., p. 35. 
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more continuously than in almost any other language; (3) the word 
bore a close relation to the foot, because of the nature of word- 
formation. The first of these causes accounts for the often irregular 
lengths of the lines; the second explains variations in meter; the 
third explains variations in rhythm. 

1. Subjective element .—The importance of the emotion under 
which the poet wrote as a factor in the non-temporal regularity of 
Hebrew poetry has not been overlooked. Indeed it was this element 
which was not incorrectly cited as the basis of the rhythm in Hebrew 
poetry. 1 In poems written under such conditions we expect to find, 
not only the highest thought, but also a high type of rhythm. The 
fact that the poet wrote under a strong emotion accounts largely for 
the often irregular lengths of the lines; the second and third aspects 
of the non-uniform arrangement of Hebrew poetry are also in part 
due to it. In fact, the poet relied on the subjective element to so 
great an extent that poems temporally regular could not result, and 
the true nature of rhythm gradually came into recognition. 

2. Sense-meter correspondence .—The extensive adaptation of 
meter to sense which turns up in various forms in Hebrew poetry 
is an important element in its metric arrangement. No poem is 
written in a recurring meter, but changes from sentence to sentence, 
from word to word, as the thought changes. 2 The sense-meter 
adaptations, moreover, are not mere embellishments, but are neces¬ 
sary in the language. Those parts of Homer where the sense pecul¬ 
iarly fits the meter are immediately recognized, but they are artistic 
and the correspondence is not inherent in the language. 3 In Hebrew 
the relation is fundamental. 


ui and others were quite right in basing the rhythm of Hebrew poetry 

on high thoughts and emotion, but. as pointed out in the introduction, this emotion must 
manifest itself according to certain principles. 

1 Cf. Koenig, op. cit., p. 21. 


stone. TW ° faimliar exam P |es a re the description of the rapid and bounding descent of the 
aim? tneiTa ireSov&t Kv\tv6tro Aaa? dvai&t) s. — [Od. xi. 598]. 

and the imitation of stamping feet. 

troAAa 6* avavra Kirarra irdparrd rt 66\pid r’ l,\0ov.—[II. xxiii. 116]. 

‘ n instance of more complex scnse-meter-sound adaptation is in the Iliad i. 49: 

. 5<ui J xAayyrf 'yivtT dpyvpeoio fiioio. 

Th. s could have boon said in other ways; this way is artistic. 
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The sense-meter correspondences are very evident in the Book 
of Job. These correspondences are of three kinds: (1) of meaning, 
(2) of voice or gesture, (3) of sensuous effect. In Job 3:12, 

maddu ac | kidd'muni | bhirkdyim || umdh \ shadhdyim | ki | Hndk | , 

three amphibrachs ask the main part of the question. This is voice- 
meter correspondence. The Song of Songs abounds in these. 

In Judg. 5:22 the description in the Song of Deborah, 

middahdrdth | dahdrdth | °abbirdw | , 

of the headlong, breathless flight of the war horses falls into anapaestic 
effects. 1 This is an example of correspondence between meter and 
sensuous effect. Another example of this is in Ps. 93:4, 

mikkoldth | maylm | rabblm || 3 addirim | mishb*ri | yam | . 

“Above the thunder of the vast, mighty waters, breakers of the sea.” 2 
The imprecation meter, trochaic in effect, is used in Job 3:3, 

yo-bhadh | yom | Hwwdledh | bo || w'hallaylah | >dmar | hdrah | ghdbher? 

It is used to express a denunciation. It is an example of meaning- 
meter correspondence. 

An example where the three are combined, and in addition where 
various kinds of feet are used, is in the next verse, Job 3:4. The 

» Cf. E. G. King. Early Religious Poetry of the Hebrews (1911), p. 9. A comparison 
can be niado with one or two lines of Browning’s “How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix," 

“And into the midnight we galloped abreast." 

The comparison is not complete because the Hebrew words suggest the scene of battle 
desolation, the furious dashing of the riders, and the sound of the hoofs of the horses. 
Hebrew poetry would, however, never permit a whole poem to be written in one rhythm. 

1 1 have not changed this line from the text. See a possible emendation in Kit tel. 
Biblia Hebraica. 

* Cf. Browning’s 

“ What ? Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths 
diminished, sigh on sigh."— A Toccata of Galuppi's. 

The most familiar example of this meter is probably, 

"Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire bum, and caldron bubble.” 

The long vowels here make comparison easier. The reading of both aloud, as well as 
the Hebrew example, brings out the contrast between the Hebrew meter, which is based 
on morae, and the English meter, which is based on accent of stress. 
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first two words, hayyom hahiP, are iambi. The pause gives the effect 
of Job pointing, as if the day were tangible. The next word intro¬ 
duces an imprecation again. The anapaestic effect of the latter 
part of the sentence amounts to a lowering of the hands. The meter 
is adapted to gesture. 

The meter of Lamentations and of certain of the psalms, which 
has been referred to as the klnah meter, gives its peculiar effect 
largely through the use of meter forms with the accent on the end 
of the word in iambic or anapaestic feet. Other forms may be sub¬ 
stituted, since the sense is of first import, as in Lam. 2:19, kuml 
ronnl bhallaylah, “Arise, complain in the night,” where trochaic 
or early-syllable accented words are used, because action is urged. 

Klnah meter has usually been referred to as meter in a line where 
the beats were in a relation of 3:2. With Koenig 1 a more accurate 
characterization of klnah meter is: an arrangement of feet separated 
by a caesura, wherein the number of feet in the first member exceeds 
that of the second member. The more common use and the same 
peculiar effect of knnah meter can be found in Keats’s “La Belle 
Dame sans Merci”: 

0 what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 

Alone and palely loitering ? 

The sedge has withered from the lake, 

And no birds sing. 

0 what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 

So haggard and so woebegone ? 

The squirrel’s granary is full, 

And the harvest’s done. 

But just as in Hebrew poetry it can be used in other ways, for 
instance, in lively descriptions: 

I met a lady in the meads, 

Full beautiful—a faery’s child; 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 

And her eyes were wild. 

And indeed objection has been made to calling this klnah meter 2 
(although the more extensive use justifies the name), because it is 

1 Koenig, op. cit ., p. 54. 

B ‘ Duhm. in Encyc . Biblica , art. “Poetical Literature.” 
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used in songs of triumph as well, and the objection is well taken. 
The mourning effect of Lamentations is due to quite another cause. 1 

3. The word-foot unit .—The third cause of the non-uniform 
metrical arrangement of Hebrew poetry is bound up with certain 
peculiarities of the language itself. These peculiarities permit the 
identification of the word with the foot as the unit of rhythm. 
The first of them concerns the nature of the word and its formation. 
The word in Hebrew is comparatively short, and can usually be com¬ 
passed in a three- or four-mora foot. There are two reasons for 
this condition: (1) the changes of the word, especially the verb, 
are largely internal changes; (2) Hebrew is not, to any extent, a 
compound-forming language. 2 

The other condition which aids the identification of the word with 
the foot is that the accent in Hebrew is usually on the ultima, some¬ 
times on the penultima. 3 Thus the end of each foot makes a caesura 

•The mourning effect of Lamentations is due partly to the Ifinah meter (3:2), 
partly to the predominant use of "rising feet,” but mostly to the predominance of the 
long & sound. Very little has been done in the field of the sensuous effect of sound in 
Hebrew poetry. A tentative treatment of it can be found in G. A. Smith. Early Poetry 
of Israel, pp. 2 f.; cf. also Gordon. The Poets of the Old Testament (1912). pp. 6 f. 

In the first line of Lamentations there are 18 long a sounds to a total of 33 vowel 
sounds. This ratio in other verses varies; sometimes another vowel sound is more 
important. Cf. the predominance of long d sound in Lamentations with the taunt song 
in Isa. 14:4 f.; or Isa. 40:9-16; or with Ps. 42, which are also written in kindh meter. 
In these, however, there is an extensive use of other vowels or vowel combinations. 

Where the pain in Lamentations is no longer of mourning, but grows lyric, long d 
decreases and long i and t are more prominent. Lam. 1:16, >al } elleh } dni bhdkhiyydh 
.... has 19 long i and i sounds to a total of 39 vowel sounds, varying also around the 
ratio given above, 1:2. Cf. David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan (II Sam. 1:19), 
although this partakes of the nature of a formal mourning; or the weeping for Absalom 
(II Sam. 19:1), where the ratio is 10:23; or Ps. 137. In these later examples the con¬ 
sonants as well as the kindred vowels play an important part, but this would lend itself 
to a fuller treatment. 

Cf. with the mournful effect of Lamentations above the sprightly effect of the Song 
of Songs, which uses o and a vowels as well as i and e. The thanksgiving of David 
(II Sam., chap. 22; Ps. 18) shows that lyric pain and lyric joy are not very far apart. 

5 The rather few cases that may be considered compounds occurring in Hebrew 
still maintain the word-foot unit, inasmuch as the first part of the group loses its accent, 
and no part of the compound can be carried over in the next foot. 

A compound-forming language, as are Latin and Greek, permits foot-units instead 
of word-units, and therefore there can be a regular beat because the compounds are 
distributed in as many feet as the long and short syllables require. In Sanskrit, where the 
compounds are often of absurd lengths, this is especially the case. 

1 i dthndh meter is especially appropriate in Hebrew poetry because of the late- 
syliable accent. This ultimate or penultimate accent gives the word a ponderosity which 
requires a pause, and so gives great dignity and repose—a further adaptation to thought. 

A faint suggestion of this may be obtained from French poetry, since French poetry 
accents slightly on the last syllable, as in the sonnet beginning, 

"Que ton visage est triste et ton front amaigri." 

The compassionating effect here produced is due somewhat to the ending of a thought 
with nearly each foot. 
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of greater or less strength. The importance of this in the rhythm 
will be seen later. Under these conditions the word-foot unit arose 
in Hebrew poetry because (1) the meter is superimposed on the word, 
which, representing the sense, precedes the meter; (2) the accent 
is oftenest on the ultima; (3) most words can be compassed in a four- 
mora foot. 

It is possible that the identification of the word with the foot had 
something to do with the recognition of the non-temporal regularity 
of poetic rhythm. The “foot” was probably not spoken of as such, 
but the presence of poetic forms in 3:3 beats or 2:2 beats would 
indicate that some kind of foot-unit was recognized. At this 
point may also be mentioned the reason for the variation of the meter 
form. It was the. absence of long- and short-syllable contrasts, 
which, because of the nature of the word and its changes, did not 
develop. The recognition of the nature of poetic rhythm and its 
use objectively, although it underlies all poetry, led to a very differ¬ 
ent development in Hebrew poetry than would otherwise have taken 
place. One suggestion of such a possible development is given else¬ 
where. 1 The meter arrangement that did arise permitted the utmost 
attention to be given to thought and meaning, and allowed the 
rhythm to follow in their train. 2 

Realizing that Hebrew poetry regards the sense more than any 
formal arrangement, Koenig properly rejects Siever’s “normally 
anapaestic 7 rhythm and his division of words and shifting of accents 
to attain it. It is of no import to the rhythm, he believes, whether 
the accent comes at the end, in the middle, or at the beginning of a 


1 Vide infra, p. 48. 


Hr>hrpw l lrregul 1 an ; ty itself is Just as much a characteristic of English poetry as of 
rigid ® angUage which is close to the people cannot brook in its poetry a 

bered wppp ° metncal scheme. Later classical Latin and Greek, it must be remem¬ 
bered, were the languages of the few. Cf. Milton. 


Browning, 


If thou beest he—but oh, how fallen! how changed 
^ rom him. who in the happy realms of light, 

Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 
Mynads, though bright!—’ ” [Paradise Lost, I, 84]. 


“That’s the appropriate country; there, man’s thought 
Rarer, intenser, 

Self-gathered for an outbreak, as it ought. 

Chafes in the censer," 

and passim. 
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syllable group. 1 He is here groping toward a realization of the word- 
foot unit, and redivides Sievers’ 

. A shaman | ta <abhl | tha kasl I tha* 

mto 

shamanta | c abhlthd | kasithd | . 


CERTAIN REGULAR METERS 

It has been noticed that certain poems and parts of poems 
can apparently be scanned as if they were written according to a 
repeating-meter scheme. That which led aside those who attempted 
to interpret Hebrew meter solely on a classical basis is the apparent 
regularity of the feet in some of the early poetry of the Bible. The 
ament of Lamech 3 can be scanned with some regularity. Similarly 
the two lines and fragment sung on the occasion of the well giving 
forth water 1 can be so scanned. In the song over the early defeat 


u | heshbdn | tibbaneh | wlhikkarUn \ Hr \ y hon | 
h Hsh I yar^dh | meheshbon || lehnbhnh | mikkirydth \ fihdn | 

’akh'ldh \ -or \ moHbh || bardie | bamdth \ =>arnbn \ 

3 oj/ | I’kha | mrydbh || =abhddhta | -am | k'mdsh \ 

naihAn \ bandw | pHefhn || ubhyj>thdw | bashsh'bhUh \ Hnjlekh \ Vmori \ $ih6n |, 

the meter is quite comparable to an iambic, in part anapaestic 
exameter, or, more closely, to the mixed measures in classical 
poetry. Most of the parables of Balaam can be scanned almost 


1 Koenig, op. cit., p. 39. 

5 Deut, 32:15: Sievers, Sludien zur hebrdischen Metrik, I. 144. 

*Gen. 14:23. «Num. 21:17. »Num.21:27. 

in honor o^ft W niln 0SSlbIy a . mong the earliest Hebrews an ode form of poetry composed 

consisted^f six'HrT ” hich in the case <* the song on the early defeat of Moab 

ted of six lines, the last line being a reinforcement of the theme. 

accidenui is hymed ? ^ paraUeI structure is present, and the rhymed scheme, if not 
A B 


or f^min? 6 ? ymeS are mereIy a re P e tition of words or similarity of sounds. Other poems 
strucnirJr GVer ‘ SCem t0 have a somewhat similar rhyme scheme. The first four 
f the Lamont of Lamech are in conformity; the fragment of the song of the 
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regularly. Occasionally for some space the Book of Job can be 
scanned in like manner, and Cobb 1 points out that a parallel for 
every line in Ps. 54 can be found in English poetry. 

These cases .are not the result of conscious efforts to attain a 
repeating-meter scheme. They are only so when regarded from the 
classical viewpoint, or considered analogous to poetry using a stress- 
accent basis. The arrangement, as well as the number of morae, 
varies from foot to foot and from line to line. Lastly the irregular¬ 
ities which do occur render such a hypothesis untenable. As pointed 
out by Cobb 2 the poems which cannot be scanned according to a 
repeating meter greatly predominate. The attempts to reduce them 
to a stereotyped meter scheme necessitate the doing of violence to 
both text and accent. Some of the alterations introduced by various 
scholars may illustrate a metrical theory, but the resulting material 
is not Hebrew poetry. The arrangement of syllables has long since 
lost all semblance to Hebrew. The cases where the stress accent 
can be used with moderate success are simply cases where the 
poet lapsed into a half-meditative chant meter, as so often happens 
in Job. 


the rhythm of the verse 

In the rhythm of Hebrew poetry two types of verse-units are 
fundamental, a verse of three feet and a verse of two feet. Longer 
lines are groupings of these in various arrangements. The ffiiiah 
meter combines the two elementary verses in the relation of 3:2. 
Most of the early poetry is in the relation of 3:3. The Song of the 
Red Sea (Exod., chap. 15) is largely in the meter of 2:2. Prophetic 
poetry retains the two types of elementary verse, but does not employ 
them in the regular order which is found in the early poetry. 

The rhythm of the verse is secured by the use of (1) morae, 
(2) caesuras, and (3) end-verse pauses. The caesuras play a very 
important part in the recitation of Hebrew poetry. 3 They sometimes 


Jn part * 13111 is in ai » incomplete form. Other examples are 
similar , 5:29) ’ and the eulo *y of David (1 Sam. 18:7), in this respect 

pTi f ) llZZ ' ( °t CiL ' P - 24) says on rhyme - <' f - Koenig (op. «!.. 

rhvme as a h phar^ t eX r^ n< 1 2® vieW8 of Grtmme - Zapletal. Kittel. Kautzsch. but rejects 
rnyme as a characteristic of Hebrew poetry. 

1 Cobb. A Criticism of Systems of Hebrew Metre, p. 10. 

* Ibid., p. 30. , 

3 Cf. Koenig, op. cit., p. 36. 
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permit an unaccented syllable to be held longer than its two morae, 
much as a note is held in music. They contribute greatly to the 
facility by which the meter and mora changes are effected. 1 The 
caesuras at the end of the word-foot unit were early, although uncon¬ 
sciously, recognized, when the line was divided into a number of 
feet by counting the beats. 2 The regular forms of poetry were recog¬ 
nized by the same means. In some of the poetry of the Prophets, 
however, and in the lyrical forms the meaning did not lend itself 
to, nor did the emotional stress permit, a uniform number of feet 
in the line. 8 The Books of Lamentations and of Job show a more 
conscious workmanship, and in these the lines are to a great extent 
of a regular number of feet. 

Not only because of the variation in the verse, but also because 
of irregular line lengths in Hebrew poetry, the difference between 
poetry and impassioned prose is not so great as in English. 4 Many 
parts of the biblical narrative Hebrew approach a poetical form, 
but they cannot be confused with poetry. The test of poetry is 
threefold: (1) elevated thought manifested in a straitened style, 
(2) use of the word-foot unit, (3) use of the verse-thought unit. 
The first has regard to content, the second and third pertain to 
structure. Doubt is often expressed as to whether certain portions 
of the biblical Hebrew are poetry or not. Terms such as mizmor and 
shir , which are prefixed to some of the psalms, need not deter us, 
since these designations are not found in connection with those 
forms about which there is doubt. Furthermore, a test should be 
purely objective, and the conclusion should be reached after an 
examination of the content, not through a classificatory term. A 
question has been raised as to whether the tale of the woman of 
Tekoa (II Sam. 14:5 f.) is poetry. 

Elevated thought manifested in a straitened style .—This presents 
a difficult problem because the material is not lyric, but simple (not 
epic) narrative. But verse 6, which is vivid description, presents a 

1 Cf. Job 3:4, mentioned above. 

1 For the number of feet in the various forms of poetry cf. E. Cr. King, Early Reliyious 
Poetry of the Hebrews, where he attempts to reproduce the rhythm in translation. 

* Cf. Koenig, pp. 19 and 20. 

* Cf. such anomalous forms in English poetry as "Ossian” by Janies MacPherson. 
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terse style. This style begins again with the words of the family, 
verse 7, and continues through this verse. In the rest of her speech 
it is not present to any great extent. Upon analysis, however, 
the style shows simply an arrangement of short words for the greater 
part of three morae. The movement seems to be the rhythm of 
sing-song rather than the rhythm of poetry. 

Word-foot unit .—This is a characteristic, but not always a test, 
of Hebrew poetry. It is the word-foot unit that makes Hebrew 
poetry similar to impassioned prose, and except for the first and 
third qualifications would make the distinction between the two 
forms of literature (between which distinction is often formal rather 
than real) difficult. But the word-foot unit preserves a certain 
rhythm, which arises out of the variation in the verse, of feet of three 
and four morae. This rhythm, though difficult of analysis, is the 
real rhythm of the verse. The speech of the woman of Tekoa is 
not characterized by this higher rhythm. Most of the feet in it 
are in meter forms in which the accent is on the end of the word, 
from which there arises an impression of regularity, and so of poetry. 
But the variation in the number of morae from foot to foot which 
does occur is greater than that found in the higher poetical forms, in 
the latter of which the changes are less frequent and the transitions 
evener. lor from the latter the impression of regularity arises out 
of a feeling of equivalence due, not to a regular relative placing of 
the beat, but to the thought of the elements. 

\ erse-thought unit. It. is this last characteristic that is largely 
observed that made the classification of this speech doubtful. Why 
it should be observed is not clear unless, as suggested by the meter 
forms used, a sing-song was purposely sought. In conclusion we 
may say that this speech is not poetry, although there are present 
in it some of the characteristics of poetrv. 

In like manner the fable of Jotham (Judg. 9:8) will be found to 
)e of a similar nature. These examples may be considered to be an 
in enor form of poetry, but it is better to regard them as prose 
observing a stated verse-thought unit. The first lines of Job do 
, . e ^® n 0 )sc ' rvc ver se-thoug;ht unit; they are clearly not poetry. 

urther indication of Hebrew poetry, though not always, is paral¬ 
lelism. This is for other reasons, which cannot be treated here. 
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PERIODS OF HEBREW POETRY 

From the foregoing study of Hebrew meter certain periods of 
Hebrew poetry may be differentiated. A development is discernible 
in them which may be characterized as a movement away from a 
strict regard to form to the freer movement of prose. The early 
poetry is marked by some regularity in its beat; its similarity to 
classical poetry in this respect was pointed out. The later poetry, 
according to certain changes which took place in it, may be further 
divided into two periods. Although the three periods of Hebrew 
poetry can be clearly marked out with short transitions between 
them, it is better to regard them as stages in a development, which, 
in fact, they were. 

The first period embraces some of the sporadic examples of poetry 
found in the early books of the Bible, and extends to the reign of 
David, including some of the early Davidic psalms. It is char¬ 
acterized by a vigorous folk poetry—often lyrical, with metrical feet 
of three morae predominating, and great regularity of beat. The 
verses are short, very distinct, and of a uniform length. The accent 
is for the greater part on the ultima, and the word-foot units are 
similar in their form. The resulting rhythm, although vigorous, is 
often rude and abrupt. The prayer of Hannah (I Sam. 2:1-10) is 
typical of this period. In it are great power and elemental strength, 
which arise from the shortness of the foot and the regularity of the 
beat. The thought is so direct that the poetry often lacks smooth¬ 
ness. The figures of speech are likewise direct and even primitive; 
the more subtle literary devices are not used. 

The early examples of this period are the Lament of Lamech 
(Gen. 4:23), and even comparable to it the song on the early defeat 
of Moab (Num. 21:27). The Great Ode (Deut., chap. 32) and the 
blessing of Moses (Deut., chap. 33) show the marks of this period, 
but in them is discernible a greater dignity through a more evident 
restraint. This is manifested in a movement away from the three- 
mora foot, not to any great extent, however, but not from the 
defined, short verse and rather regular beat. The riddle of Samson 
(Judg. 14:14) and the answer and Samson’s retort (Judg. 14:18) 
are very regular both in the form of the metrical feet and in their 
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length. One of the later examples is David’s psalm on his deliver¬ 
ance (II Sam., chap. 22; Ps. 18), and in it certain tendencies are 
observable. There is a freer variation of three- and four-mora feet; 
the beat no longer comes with such regularity, and the regular 
verse arrangement is broken occasionally by the klnah meter. The 
Song of Deborah (Judg., chap. 5) from metrical evidence would not 
seem to be as early as it is usually considered to be. The predominant 
three-mora foot in early Hebrew poetry, coupled with the regular 
beat, suggests that Hebrew poetry might have developed a quantita¬ 
tive, regular meter similar to the classical. It was prevented from 
doing this, not only by the form of the language, but also by the guid¬ 
ing theme of the poetry, which soon came to the front. 

The second period extends from the inauguration of the kingdom 
to the rise of prophetic literature. It is characterized by the growth 
of the lyric, which was developed as a definite poetical form, and 
which reached its highest point in this period. Great freedom of 
movement displaced the monotonous line, and the constrained poeti¬ 
cal form gave way to forms in which there was not only metrical 
variation, but in which the foot often took on some complexity. 
The transition was marked by attempts at acrostics, in which 
naturally the short verse is retained, as in Pss. Ill and 112, for in the 
first period one would hardly look for acrostics. The psalm attrib¬ 
uted to David, when he was driven away from Abimelech (applying 
this as superscription to Ps. 34), in spite of its time placement, would 
seem to be well in the second period. In Ps. 30, the song of dedica¬ 
tion, are found the distinguishing marks of this period, a higher 
rhythm of the accent in the line rather than of the stress in the foot, 
some variation of line length, and a highly subjective character. 
The Song of Songs, whatever its original nature, although it differs 
greatly in matter from the poetry of the next period, shows a freedom 
of movement which suggests what the metrical form of the next 
period will be. 

A type of poetry which, while it was an offshoot of that of the 
second period, yet influenced that of the third period to some extent, 
was the gnomic poetry. It has a freedom of movement which the 
earl> lj iic did not possess, and a metrical form which is quite char¬ 
acteristic of the later lyric. Although it raises other questions, the 
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Book of Job, if it were not for its many unusual constructions and 
forms, could without hesitation be placed at the end of the second 
period. 

The third and last period of biblical Hebrew poetry starts with 
the rise of prophetic literature. The form of the poetry is a develop¬ 
ment of the lyric, although the lyric as such remained, since, its cul¬ 
mination as to form was in the second period. The later lyric, 
however, as shown in the group of shir hamma c dloth psalms, differs 
from the lyric of the second period in a serener and perhaps maturer 
outlook. It has a repose and, even in the psalms which ask for 
restoration, a security of faith which contrast greatly with the unrest 
and striving after something seemingly unattainable in the early 
Davidic psalms. In the latter the ones expressing the greatest 
repose, although not contentment, are Pss. 18 and 34, and they do 
this as much by a measured regularity of the verse as by their 
thought. One difference in the meter of some of the early psalms 
is the large number of cyclic feet as compared with the later psalms 
and the Prophets. This is due partly to the more sparing use of the 
waw consecutive in the poetry of the latter. The keynote of the 
third period, however, as evidenced in the prophetic literature, is 
the exaltation of content over form. A meter, as Idnah meter (3:2), 
may be used, or the poetical form may be so free as to be prose¬ 
like. If the kinah meter is employed, the form of the ratio is often 
complex. The introduction to a prophecy, if of a poetical nature, 
may be in the more constrained or lower form of poetry, and the 
prophecy itself in the freer form. The meter is as variable as the 
thought itself. 

The first period of Hebrew poetry is the period suited for the war- 
song; in the second the lyric culminated; the third is no longer the 
period of the mere subjective lyric, but in it what might be called the 
“lyric of peoples” is found. It is no longer $aZ c t um^dhathl 
um^phaltl IT, but °ekhah yash'bhah bhadhadh ha c Tr rabbathl c a?n. 
These are the three periods of Hebrew poetry. 

Whether, even with a knowledge of the basis of Hebrew poetry, 
such poems as are found in the Bible will soon be written is doubtful. 
High emotion is more important than a knowledge of prosody, 
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especially in the case of biblical meter. These poems, therefore, 
alone remain to us as they have been handed down, but an under¬ 
standing of the nature of their rhythm is important in the under¬ 
standing of the poems themselves. 


APPENDIX 
PSALM 75 

hodhinu | I'kha || 3 £lohlm | hodhinu || w'karobh | sh'mdkha || §ipp e ru | 

niphl^othekha | 

ki | 3 ekkdh | mo-edh || 3 dn( | mesharim | ^eshp6{ | 

n'moghim | °ereg | w e khol yosh'bheha || 3 anokhi | thikdnti | c ammadheha | 
^amdrti | lahoMim | >al tahdllu 11 w e lar e sha c im | 3 ai tarimu | kdren | 

D al tarimu | lammardm | karn'khem || t'dhabb'ru | bh e gaivwd>r | c athak | 

ki Ifr | mymmogd? | wnimmcfdrdbh || w'fa | mimmidhbdr | harim | 

ki | ^Slohim | sfwphty || zeh yashpit | w f z&h | yarim | 

ki khd§ | b e yddh | YHWH || wydyin | hamdr | male 3 me$ekh 

wayyaggtr | mizzth | ^akh | sh*mareha || yimrgu | yishtu \ kol rhh Cc e | 'dreg | 

waP&ni | ^aggidh | l«oldm || 3 dzamm'rdh | leHohe | ytfdkobh | 

w 'khd kary£ | r e sha c itn | >&ghadd& 1 ^ 11 1'romdmrw.h | kar e noth | gaddik \ 


There is a relatively large number of feet of five morae in Ps. 75, 
to which its slow movement is in part due. 

When analyzed according to the number of morae in the feet of 
the verse, Ps. 75 presents the following scheme: 


(1) 4 

(2) 3 

(3) 3 

(4) 4 

(5) 5 

(6) 3 

(7) 3 

(8) 3 

(9) 4 

( 10 ) 3 

(11) 4 


3 3 

3 5 

4 5 

4 3 

4 5 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 4 

3 3 

3 3 


3 3 3 

3 4 3 

4 4 5 

4 5 3 

3 3 3 

3 4 3 

4 3 3 

3 3 5 

3 3 4 

34 3 

4 3 3 


5 


3 
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Certain types of half-verses can be classified. The variation is 
very regular. Compare lines 1 and 9, which are almost identical. 

psalm 150 
haHu Ydh | 

haHu | b'kadhsho 11 haHuhu | birjci ** | c uzzo | 
haHuhu | bhighbhu\rothdw || haHuhu | k e rdbh | gudh'lo \ 
haHuhu | b*theka c | shophdr || haHuhu | b'nebhel | w'khinndr | 
hal e luhu | bh'thbph | umahdl || hal'luhu | b'minnim | uf c ughdbh | 
haHuhu | b e gilg e U | shdma c || haHuhu | b'qilq'tt | th'rii c ah | 
kol hann'shdmah \ t'hallel Ydh | 

haHu Ydh | 

PSALM 130 

mimma c dmakkim | k'raHhlkha | YHWH || -ddhondy | shitn c dh | bh^coli_ | 
tih'yenah | -aznekha | kashshubhdth || I'kol | tali&nundy \ 

~ini | c djvondth | tish'mdr | Yah || 5 ddhondy \ mi \ ya c dm6dh \ 

ki | r iinm r khd | ha^lihdh || l e md c an | tiiowarfr \ 

kiumithi | YHWH || kiwwHhdh | naph'shi || w'lidh'bharo | hohalHi^ | 

naph'shi | la-dhondy | mishshom'rim | labbdker | shom'jim | labbdker \ 

yahel | yisra^l | M YHWH || ki dm | YHWH \ hahtjedh || w'hurbeh | <immo 

ph'dtith | 

wL. 

w‘hu | yiphdeh | 3 eth yisra^l || mikkdl | c iwonothaw \ 

THE ARRANGEMENT OF MORAE IN PSALM 130 

(1) 5 4 3 3 3 3 21 

(2) 4 4 4 3 4 19 

(3) 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 21 

(4) 3 3 4 3 4 17 

(5) 4 3 3 3 4 4 21 

(6) 3 4 4 4 3 4 (22) 

(7) 3 4 4 3 3 4 21 

3 3 3 

(8) 3 3 5 3 4 18 
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song of songs 1:2-4 

yishshakeni | minn e shik6th | pihu || ki-tobhlm | dodhekha | miyydyin | 
l e rWi | sh'manekha | (obhlm || shemen | turdk | sh'mtkha || c al-ken | r dlamolh | 

^dhebhukha | 

mash'kheni | 3 ah&rekha | naruqah || hebhvdni | hammelekh | hddhardw | 
naghllah | w e nis7ti c hdh | bakh || rmzkirah | dhodhekha | miyydym | mesharim | 

3 dhebhukha | 

proverbs 1:2-6 

ladha c ath | hakh e mdh | umu^dr || I'habhln | Hm e re | bhindh | 
lakdfiaih | muqdr | haskel || qMhek | umishpd{ | umesharim | 
lathMh | liph e Jha y yim | c ar e mdh || I'n&ar | dd c ath | um'zimmdh | 
yismfc | hakhdrn | wyoqeph | lekah || w'nabhdn | tahbuloth | yikfneh | 
Idmbhhi | mashdl | umdiqdh || dibh c re | h&khamhn | w'hidhothdm 
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ON THE READING OF THE NAMES OF SOME 
BABYLONIAN GODS 

In a brief note in JAOS, XXXVII (1917), 328f., Professor Clay dis¬ 
cusses the reading of the name of the god d Zamdm& found in line 220 of the 
Chicago Syllabary and that of d Ninib in line 288 of the Yale Syllabary. 
When copying the Chicago Syllabary I came to the same conclusion as that 
reached by Professor Clay but felt compelled to abandon it after a study of 
a number of passages from the Yale, Chicago, and other syllabaries. That 
the notes to the published syllabary should not become too bulky! withheld 
for the time being the detailed discussion of the names of the deities men¬ 
tioned. Now that the matter has come up again I feel justified in setting 
down some of the results of my investigation, all the more so because it 
helped me in many a difficult passage in the Chicago Syllabary and enabled 
me to suggest a number of improvements in the readings of the Yale Sylla¬ 
bary, a syllabary which, as stated elsewhere, seems to me to be a page from 
the very dictionary to which the Chicago Syllabary belongs. 

Let me set down the lines which are relevant to the discussion. For the 
sake of brevity I shall substitute X for the sign or ideogram to be explained: 


1. 

Chicago 220: m in (= ba-d) 

A 

sign-name sa d Za-md-md su-ma 

2. 

Yale 288: ur-ta 

X 

“ “ sa d Nin-ib su-ma 

3. 

Chicago 253: e-di 

X 

“ “ sa d Na-mu-un-du su- 




ma 

4. 

CT, 12, 11, 256: ni-in 

X 

sa d Ni-in-na su-ma 

5. 

CT, 12, 10, 256: zu-bi 

X 

sa ndTU X su-ma 

6. 

“ “ “ 146: i-di-ig-na 

X 

sa ndru X su-ma . 

7. 

Yale 51: a-a 

X 

sign-name i-sik-tu sa *?“ X(suk)- 




lum su-ma 

8. 

“ 52: as-te 

X 

“ “ ds-ie dlu (variant, su- 




ma dli) 1 

9. 

Chicago 230: is-§u-ur 

X 

“ “ sa d X d Nisaba 

10. 

“ 264-76: is-gu-rum 

X 

“ “ sa d X “ 

11. 

“ 125: (ja-ar 

.X 

“ “ sa d fia-ar-ru d XIN- 



EZEN.BI 

12. 

“ 126: ba-fia-ar 

X 

“ “ sa d GUD ba-ha-ar 



d GUD 


1 SAI, 7S40. 

55 
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13. Chicago 39: 


14. 

u 

40: 


X 

u 

u 

15. 

tt 

41: 


.X 

u 

u 

16. 

tt 

42: 


.X 

u 

u 

17. 

“ 

119: 

du-ur-ku 

X 

a 

u 

18. 

“ 

L34: 

di-pa-ar 

X 

u 

u 

19. 

u 

19: 

al-mu 

X 

a 

u 

20. 

u 

20: 

a-la-mu 

X 

u 

a 

21. 

u 

21: 

ki-ir-ba-an 

X 

u 

u 

22. 

U <r 

591: 

se-e-du 

X 

u 

u 

23. Yale 263 


mu-u-a-tu 

X 

u 

u 

24. 

“ 266 


[su]-ul-lat 

X 

u 

a 

25. 

“ 270 


[n]u-us-ku 

X 

u . 

a 

26. 

“ 271 


{e]n-sa(g)-du' X 

u 

a 

27. 

“ 111- 

-12: 

sa-ra 

X 

u 

a 

28. Chicago 178: 

ku-uk-ku-da 

X 

u 

u 

29. Yale 265 


[ii]s 2 -dur 

X 

u 

u 

30. 

“ 267 


[$] o-m's 3 

X 

u 

a 

31. 

“ 114 


gu-ud-du( ?) 

X 

u 

a 

32. 

“ 115 


gu-us(?) 

X 

u 

tt 

33. 

“ 116 


gu-u 

X 

it 

u 

34. 

“ 133 


nu-u 

X 

u 

a 

35. 

“ 142 


du-ul 

X 

u 

tt 

36. 

“ 151 


ub 

X 

u 

u 

37. 

“ 152 

1 Cf. Deira 

2 Cf. perha 
* Cf. CT, 2 

e-es 

el. Pantheon, No. 1001. 
ps, SAI , 5562, and Yale 
5. 16, 4. 

X 

115 (No. 32). 

tt 

4 Is this a 
ku-su t 

compound of KAK(gag 

Delitzsch, 

Glossar, 


sa d UR-A- te-es-se-la 
ED1N 

sa d UR-A- te-es-se-ru 
EDIN 

sa d A - d $ar-pa-ni-tum 
EDIN 

sa d A-GlS-KU.TU- 
NI EDIN 
sa d X X 

d Di-par GUD (See 
also Chicago, 132, 
133, 135-40) 
d Al-mu PI SAN (X) 
d A-la-nm “ 
d Ki-ir-ba-an “ 
d Se-e-du X ( See 
also Chicago, 292- 
94) 

d X ( Nabu ) 

d X 

d X 

min (ditto) 
d X 

d X (See also Chicago, 
179, 180) 
d I-sum 

d Lugal ( Sarru) 
sa KU-UD-DU gu- 
ud-du( ?) 

sa KAK(?)-KU-US 
kak( ?)-ku-su* 
sa KU-LI ib-ri 
sa LID-KU u-tul-lu 
sa BAR-KU ku-si-tu b 
saLU-KU.... 
min 6 


6)=Sikkatu and KU-US, 


Text has a instead of mm. Which Is correct ? 


BAR-KU (perhaps LU t ) 
Br. 1942. 
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38. Chicago 288: 

la-a 

X 

39. “ 289: 

la-ab 

X 

40. “ 290: 

la-la: 

X 

41. Yale 156: 

ga-ar 

X 

42. “ 127: 

tw-ur 

X 

43. “ 202: 

ma-a 

X 

44. “ 253: 

[maskim] 

X 

45. “ 257: 

[lu-ga] 

X 

46. “ 236: 


.. X 

47. CT, 12, 4, 18: 

[azag] 

X 

48. “ 23, 10 f.: 

[za-al] 

X{1 

49. “ “ 15,47 f.: 

ta-ar 

X 


sign-name 5a A-Xil-lu ni-'-lu sa 
me pl 

sa ZU-X la-ab-bu 
u u sa BA-X dan-nu 

“ “ sa A-X(GAR) . 

sa SA(G)-TUR sa-as- 
su-rurn 

sa TUG-BA na-al-ba- 
5a 

“ “ sa MASKIM ra-bi-§u 

“ “ sa PA-MAL sil-la-tu 

5a KAS-GID bi-[i- 
rum] 1 

sa KUG+X a-sak-ku 
1 5a GU-ZAL (X) gu-zal-lu, gis-hap- 
pu, nu--u, a-hu-ru- 
u, «(?Hu 

5a AL-TAR {X) al-ta-ru . bu-us-su- 
u, na-mu-ti, ra-ka- 
nu 

the Hneom °« nV (Chica « 0 - 220 )’ Professor Clay says “the last word in 
the If f ^ SyUabary ’ n “nely, su-ma, is to be understood as meaning that 

S.X" Srr T" h “ 'ri re * d ** “ d “*»i«« SS 

" , , g Zab4b 1 i 85 the name of the god. With this name Professor Clav 

would compare the name of the god of Ekron, Baal ZebOb. 

to thi. r ,n ^ etat ' on is most attractive. As stated above, when I came 
for nrn Cb,cag0 S yHabary I thought I had found the long-sought- 

period s n of Tabvl ° . the " ame of the god which is invariably rendered in all 
t> , yloman history by the three signs: d ZA-MA(L)-M\<L) 

£ barT T'S 0 **? f ° r 1 SOOn f ° Und that while eiml fon 

was barely posslble another seeraed much more probab , ej n J cert ™ 

the phrase °Sa ^ ^ ‘ 6t US Iook at the other 1™* where 

means that r • * ^ U ‘ ma 1S found ln the Semitic column. No. 3 clearly 

one“f i f 1 , 18 v CTian name ° f the g0d whose Semitic name, or 
e of ^hose Semitic names, is Namundu . By comparing No 4 with the 

rj'S°"r “ In ,h * kt - * >>■ »* ~ iSLt 

Ninl ^zZ 7u ameS t the S ° ddeSS * X ' ° ne of whose Semitic names is 
and Idigna, Is os. 5 and 6, are the Sumerian names of canals 

‘ 235 P roba bly had KAS-KAL, ur-[ M |„ the last column. 

Ztbkb Is a ~ton°„ n ctT;,r Uld , haVe been SOme discussion of the possibility that 
. sum “T ^ transf °rmatlon. of Zebul. See JBL, XXXI (1912,. 34 f 

“ ls B . r ' 3048 - T be equations following lino 26 are. 

m-oitto, dii-tar = ditto; za-na-rum = ditto. 
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of like Semitic names. No. 7, to which Professor Clay also calls attention, 
shows that d is the Sumerian name of the measure rendered in Semitic as 
suklum. 1 In none of these lines is it possible to apply Professor Clay’s 
interpretation. In every case sa ... . su-tna clearly means “of the (god) 
so-and-so, a name,” that is, “a name of so-and-so.” 

Another way of expressing the same thing is seen in Nos. 9 and 10. Here 
three signs were used as ideograms to render the name of a goddess, identified 
with Nisaba, whose Sumerian name was Isfrur. The Semitic name, written 
d X, had the same pronunciation. In No. 11 the Semitic name is spelled out. 

Still another way of doing was to write d X in the Semitic column and give 
the pronunciation by means of a gloss; Nos. 12-22 are examples. Of special 
interest are 13 f. The EDIN- sign is X. The gloss te-es-se-ru (14) gives the 
pronunciation of UR(tes)-A(e)-EDIN(ru). A-EDIN is glossed e-ru (CT, 
24, 17, 58). A-LAL is found in a parallel passage (CT, 24, 29, 105). Evi¬ 
dently the gloss te-es-se-la of No. 13 gives the pronunciation of UR(tes)-A(e)- 
LAL(la). But EDIN is written instead of LAL, and it is also X. In No. 15 
§arpanitum takes the place of the gloss to A-EDIN, but it is evidently only 
an identification. Instead of d A-EDIN and d A-LAL, d EDIN and d LAL are 
found (cf. Deimel, Pantheon, No. 856). d Se-ru-u-a is evidently a contraction 
from d Tesseru. Was the ilat pronounced? I believe that we are able to 
restore the Sumerian in Nos. 13-15 as te-es-se-la, te-es-se-ru and tparpanitum 
(possibly e-ru). That is, the EDIN-sign alone was used as ideogram for the 
deity instead of UR-A-EDIN, etc., as in the case of the writing fMu-bal-li- 
da-at- d EDl N-u-a = IMu-bal-U~da-at- d &e-ru-u-a. 

In Nos. 23-28 the Semitic column contains only the ideogram d X. In 
most cases we are probably to assume that the scribe intended to give the 
same pronunciation to the Semitic as to the Sumerian name, as in Nos. 4, 
Ilf., and 18 f. Finally in Nos. 29 and 30 we find an entirely different name in 
the Semitic column. This means that the god whose name w*as spelled out 
in the Sumerian column is to be identified with the god given in the Semitic 
column. 

Similar lines from syllabaries but explaining words other than the names 
of deities are given in Nos. 31 f. In Nos. 38, 41, 42, 43, 48, and 49 the 
explanation of Professor Clay for Chicago 220 is possible. In Nos. 48 and 
49 this is the only one possible. But note that besides the G U-ZAL, gu-zal-lu, 
and AL-TAR, al-ta-ru , a number of synonyms are also given. This means 
that in the ideogram YX or XF, X is to have the pronunciation given in the 
Sumerian column, and that the ideogram, thus pronounced, is the equivalent 
of the Semitic word or words found in the last column. But if su-ma followed 
the XT or FX, it could not, grammatically, have the meaning Professor Clay 
would give it. To have that meaning the su-ma should precede, not follow, 
the ideogram. 

1 Suklum seems to have been used in the Sumerian as well as in the Semitic. 
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A study of these and like passages from the syllabaries makes it evident 
that one cannot apply any hard and fast interpretation to sa ... . su-ma 
and similar phrases. Nor do I think that Professor Clay would do so. 
Ordinarily parallel passages from other syllabaries will help us to determine 
what the phrase in a particular line means, but in some cases the meaning 
must remain doubtful. As to the meaning of the sa ... . su-ma phrase, 
however, I do not think there can be any doubt. 

With the foregoing in mind I believe that line 220 of the Chicago Sylla¬ 
bary can only mean that the god d MAL, whose Semitic as well as Sumerian 
name was Ba, was identified by the scribe with the god Zamdmd; just as 
Isfrur was the Sumerian and Semitic name of a goddess identified with Nisaba 
(Nos. 9 and 10). Indeed the god Ba, written d MAL, with the gloss Il-Ba 
has long been known. Cf. Br. 12714 = CT, 25, 27, 16. What reason the 
scribe had for identifying the god d MAL , pronounced Ba, with Zamdmd we 
do not know. In the CT passage he seems to be identified with Shamash 
(cf. Deimel, Pantheon , No. 1546). Thus we see that the Chicago Syllabary 
does not help us with the pronunciation of the name d Za-ma(l)-ma(l), or 
d Za-md-md. 

It has been suggested that there is some connection between the god 
d A-MAL found in the inscriptions of the kings of Akkad and Zamdmd, the god 
of Kish, and recently Poebel proposed the identification of the two by reading 
d A-MAL as Za m -a-ma. 1 But in view of the fact that both d A-MAL and 
d Za-md-md are found on the Obelisk of Manishtusu this identification does 
not seem convincing. Besides, this would be a most marvellous way of writ¬ 
ing the name. Just why the name d Za-md-md does not occur in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the kings of Akkad published by Poebel remains a question. Names 
compounded with d Za-ma-md are found in the Syllabary of Personal Names 
published by Chiera (XI, Part 1, No. 19, Obv. 12 f.). For the occurrence 
of the name in the literature from Hammurabi’s day on see Deimel, Pantheon , 
No. 1310. 

Applying the same interpretation to line 288 of the Yale Syllabary as was 
used in the explanation of line 220 of the Chicago Syllabary, Professor Clay 
concludes that urta of the Sumerian column of this line (ur-ta IB name of 
sign sa d Xin-ib su-ma) explains the reading of the second part of the ideogram 
d Nin-ib, which is then “to be read Nin-urta or (N)in-urta.” This form is 
then identified with the well-known Aramaic characters PClIS, which 
represent “/ n-usta<In-urla<ln-marla<N in-marta or perhaps Nin-Mar-Tu 

Now there has sprung up a fair-sized literature on the name Ninib and 
the Aramaic rvrijtf found on some of the Nippur documents. The rCEX 
compounds were gathered together by Professor Clay in Old Testament and 
Semitic Studies in Memory of William R. Harper , I, 287 f. But in all of the 
discussions which have followed it seems to be taken for granted that the 

‘ Poebel, Historical Texts, pp. 229 f.. and OLZ (1912), p. 4S4. 
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Aramaic characters reproduce the cuneiform d Nin-ib and d Mas, 

whereas they transcribe only the ideogram d Mds. It is undoubtedly true that 
the ideograms d Nin-ib and d Mas are used interchangeably, 1 but this does not 
permit us to draw any conclusions as to the pronunciation of the ideogram 
d Niririb any more than did the reading Ba for d Mal give us the pronunciation 
of d Za-md-md. 

It seems to me that the only relevant passages which have so far been 
drawn into this discussion are those gathered together by Professor Clay in 
Amurru, 199 f. Syllabar C, 1 (restored in part by K, 7790), reads: ma-as, 
MA§ ma-a-su d Ninr-ib. In K, 6335, we find a reference to d Ma-a-su u d Ma- 
ds-tum mdre d Sin, “the gods Mashu and Mashtum, children of 810.” Do not 
these passages make it clear that renders the cuneiform d Mastu, 

pronounced, however, Anw-mastuf That is, the sign usually regarded as 
determinative for deity is to be pronounced, just as we find it rendered by 
II in Il-Ba, the gloss to d MAL (see above). 2 

As to Yale 288: In all probability this line simply means that the god 
d IB was identified by the scribe with the well-known god d Nin-ib (cf. Nos. 9 f., 
above). In the An d Anum series ( CT , 24 and 25) the god d IB, whose name 
is to be pronounced Uras, as a number of glosses show, is but one of some sixty 
gods identified with Ninib (see Deimel, Pantheon, No. 2583, p. 210). Another 
of the gods thus identified is our god d Mds. In view of the glosses giving 
Uras as the pronunciation of d lB, one wonders whether the scribe who copied 
the Yale Syllabary did not make a mistake in writing urta in the Sumerian 
column. Should we not have uras f Another possibility has occurred to 
me. The photograph of the Yale Syllabary shows that the ur of urta stands 
on a pretty badly broken edge. Is it possible that we should read Kab-ta 
instead of urta? A god Kabta is known (Deimel, Pantheon, Nos. 1661 and 
571). 3 Furthermore, the god Kab (Deimel, No. 1660) is identified with d Mas 
(CT, 24, 45, 64), who in turn is identified with Ninib. 

In view of the foregoing discussion I feel that we are not in a position at 
the present time to improve upon the pronunciation of the name Zamdmd and 
that we are justified in reading the name d Nin-ib as A(E)nmdstu only in 
places where variants show that d Mas is meant, for the god d Mas, whatever 
his origin, seems to be only one of a large number of gods identified with the 
god Nin-ib. Nor do I see any reason for thinking that the Sumerians 
ordinarily pronounced the latter name otherwise than d Nin-ib. A 

With all the equations and identifications of Sumerian with Semitic 
names of deities found in the different syllabaries, and especially in the 


1 Por instance in such namas as Tukulti-Ninib. 

That NIN may go into IN ( = 2fc$) is possible, but where there is a contraction it 
U . SUa .f seems to * 36 to NI. Cf. CT, 25, 1, 2, 7, 8, etc. For Anu in names see also Chiera. 
A Syllabary of Personal Names, p. 38, and Lists of Akkadian Personal Names, pp. llOf. 

* Should Chicago, 213, be read kab-ta X sign-name dKab-ta f 

. „ ‘ ‘* s to the Action of the gender of dMas = ntDISfct. see Professor Clay’s discussions 
Ce.g., Amurru, p. 199). 
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An d Anum series, one wonders how the Babylonian scribe decided on the 
reading of the god’s name in a given literary text or personal name. On 
first thought one would say that in a Sumerian text or personal name the 
Sumerian pronunciation of the god’s name would surely have been used and, 
mutatis mutandis , the Semitic. But the good Sumerian god EnliVs name is 
found pronounced Ellil in Semitic names. 1 Besides, the syllabaries give half 
a dozen or more Sumerian and a like number of Semitic pronunciations for 
the same ideogram. In the case of a personal name the scribe probably had 
no more difficulty than had the bearer of the name, but the interlinear transla¬ 
tions of Sumerian texts show that there might arise differences of opinion. 
Have we not been too “ruthless” in our reading of Enmashtu, Ellil, etc., for 
ideograms which in some, but not necessarily all, cases have these pro¬ 
nunciations ? 

D. D. Luckenbill 

University of Chicago 


DAVID AND GOLIATH 

The passage in which we have the account of David’s victory over 
Goliath, I Sam. 17:1—18:5, is usually assigned to one of the later sources 
which are found in the Books of Samuel, and the whole incident is often 
pronounced unhistorical. There are elements in the story which are rankly 
inconsistent with statements in other sources which are unquestionably 
early. And in view of the assertion in II Sam. 21:19, an early source, that 
Elhanan, one of David’s heroes, killed Goliath, it is impossible to hold that 
David, while still a lad, vanquished that noted warrior. 

On the other hand, when we take up the story in I Sam. 18:6 ff., we 
find that David must already have achieved some significant victory, for 
according to the true text of 18:6, 2 as preserved in the LXX, the singing 
women came out to meet him, and the song they sang was sung to praise him 
for his valiant deed. 3 This celebration so incensed the demented king that he 

« Clay. AJSL. XXIII (1907). 269f. 

1 The text should be amended so that this verse reads: "And it was when David 
returned from slaying the Philistine, the women from all the cities of Israel came out to 
meet David.” 

* The rendering of this song in our versions: 

Saul has slain his thousands. 

And David his ten thousands, 

is quite out of the question. The song recurs elsewhere twice. 21:12 and 29:5, and the 
nouns are in the singular in every case. Moreover. nDH is a very common verb, and 
invariably in other places requires an accusative for the direct object. The grammatical 
rendering is therefore: 

Saul has slain with his thousand. 

And David with his myriad. 

It is not easy to see what force the preposition has, but it certainly cannot be ignored. 
The meaning may possibly be that "thousand” and "myriad” refer to the respecti\e 
forces of Saul and David. It is presumable that the interpretation of the song would be 
clear enough If we had fuller details of the battle. The point of the song is that Da\id 
is praised more highly than Saul. 
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degraded David from his position as armor-bearer, to which he had been 
appointed earlier, 16:21, and made him the captain of a small company of 
troops. 


It is clear therefore that between David’s appointment as armor-bearer 
and the time of this celebration, and while he still occupied his high place on 
the king’s staff, he must have performed some signal exploit which gave him 
lasting fame among the people. We may discard the slaying of Goliath as 
historically impossible, but the question remains whether we must draw 
altogether upon our imagination for the exploit, or whether we can find it in 
the material that we have. A re-examination of the passage in question, 
17:1—18:5, yields some interesting results. 

In the first place we must put aside 17:12-31, 17:55—18:5, to which 
18:17-19 is a sequel. These passages are lacking in ffi B , the most primitive 
text of the LXX, at least in this part of the Old Testament. It is incon¬ 
ceivable that the translators deliberately omitted these sections on critical 
grounds, and the only other alternative is that they were not in the Hebrew 
text from which that version was made. Those sections plainly belong to 
an independent narrative, for in several particulars they are inconsistent 
with the rest of the story. The introduction of David, and Saul’s ignorance 
of David’s person, suffice to show that this narrative belongs to another 
source than the rest, and the chief marks of a late writer are in these sections. 

We have left then 17:1-11, 32-54 as the basis for the original account 
of David s exploit. Taking up this section we notice that the name of 
Goliath is attached to the story by a very loose thread, and we must proceed 
to cut that thread. The only mention of the name is in a very awkward 
clause in verse 4, “Goliath his name from Gath,” and this I believe to be an 
interpolation. Goliath was known as “the Gittite,” according to II Sam. 

whereas David’s opponent is everywhere called simply “the Philis¬ 
tine, 1 his name being apparently unknown to the narrator. In fact, this is 
the designation which the warrior applies to himself (vs. 8). To magnify 
David’s exploit a later writer who knew that Goliath had been the mightiest 
of the Philistine warriors made the identification, and probably added the 
elaborate and exaggerated description in verses 4-7. After this identification 
was made the name was inserted in connection with the sword kept as a 
souvenir at the temple of Nob, 21:10; 22:19, where the original text read 
correctly “the sword of the Philistine.” 

There is nothing in the story to warrant the generally held opinion that 
, aV1 at ^ le ^ me was a y°ung boy. Saul applies the term na'ar to David, 
but that word indicates subordinate position as well as inferior age. Cheyne 


same . *!* 4 V 42 ’ 43 {bis) ' 45> 48 49 - 50 (&«>. 51. 54; 18:6. The 

Goliath is inter^i later source ’ 17:16 - 2 3. 26, 55, 57 (bis). In 17:23 the name 

for in these nlacL w^ “ T V and UlG Same thing has h »PPened in 21:9; 22:10. 
for one person ‘‘ cnlL v ^ the inc ° rroct “ Goliath the Philistine.” The correct reading Is 
had been known u o!lat * 1 Gittite.” and for the other “the Philistine.” If the name 
had been known it would have been used throughout the story. 
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indeed argues that the maximum age for David is fourteen, 1 but the text 
gives no support for that view, and lads of that age are not usually able to 
say that in a hand-to-hand encounter they have slain lions and bears. The 
description of David in verse 42, on which Cheyne relies, really adds nothing. 
In A.R.V. “he was but a youth,” the “but” is the translator’s idea, for the 
Hebrew reads “he was a na'ar, and ruddy and of handsome appearance.” 
A man may be fair of complexion and good-looking as well as a boy. More¬ 
over, it is quite probable that verses 41-47 are likewise an elaboration of the 
original, though an earlier one than the passages wanting in ffi B . The 
' section interrupts the narrative, and David here speaks as he does in verses 
12-31, not as a valiant man, but as a youthful boaster. So far as anything 
in the text goes David may well have been twenty-five or thirty years old, 
and at such an age he might easily have won the reputation recorded in 
16:18. It is worth while noting that the most distinguished ace in the 
Royal Flying Squadron of England is barely twenty-three years old. 2 

It may easily be rejoined that the incident of David’s attempting to 
wear Saul’s armor shows that he was not a warrior, but a shepherd lad 
inexperienced in war, and that his own appeal to the conquest of lions and 
bears compels the same conclusion. 

It must be confessed that the difficulty looks formidable, but it can 
hardly be declared insuperable. The evidence shows that Saul was an 
unusually large man, and as there is no hint anywhere that David was above 
the average size the king’s massive equipment would certainly be for a 
smaller person a heavy handicap in battle. Yet the armor-bearer could 
hardly refuse bluntly the offer of a king whose mental state made dealing 
with him a delicate matter, and he might naturally prefer to show by trial 
how impossible the equipment was for him, and then gently suggest that in 
this important conquest he would hardly dare venture forth with weapons 
that he had never before used. 3 

The fact is that David had already formed his plan of attack. With 
the Philistine’s own weapons he could readily see that he was no match for 
one peculiarly expert with the sword and the spear. David was young and 
agile, and he proposed to equip himself so as to give his superior mobility free 
play. He resolved to go back to the really formidable sling, with which he 
had doubtless become expert in the days when he had kept his father’s sheep. 

The reference to the lion and the bear may be due to the association with 
the conditions of the days when the sling and the staff were his only weapons, 
or it may be due to his contempt for his opponent. He is only an uncircum- 
sized beast, and he will deal with him as he has dealt with other beasts. 

1 Aic/* to the Devout Studg of Criticism, p. 100. 

s Major William A. Bishop. See Xat. Geog. Mag. (January 1918), p. 27. 

* Moreover, the text is rather doubtful in 17:38fc. There are so many corruptions 
and uncertainties that we do not dare build up a theory on the passage, it is clear 
though that David rejected some warlike equipment which Saul had proffered. 
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Moreover, in spite of his fame as a warrior, David may not yet have had 
any noted individual conquests to which be could appeal. In the shock of 
battle with marauding tribes it had been mass against mass. Now it was 
to be man against man, and the best and most impressive precedents for 
his faith in his ability for the contest are the incidents when it was man 
against a lion or man against a bear. 

To return now to the story. The Philistine’s challenge (verses 9f.) implies 
that the Israelites were the aggressors, and that the opposing forces stood 
on an equal footing, a situation somewhat different from that indicated 
in verses 1-6, but quite in harmony with the condition following Israel’s 
defeat of the Philistines as a result of Jonathan’s exploit (chaps. 13 f.). 

The defiant challenge of this terrible-looking warrior spreads panic 
among the host of Saul. But relief comes from Saul’s armor-bearer, who 
declares his readiness to pick up the gauntlet. He carefully selects suitable 
stones from the bed of the brook, and easily brings the boaster down to the 
ground and cuts off his head with the Philistine’s own sword. The quick 
defeat of their champion causes panic in the Philistine ranks, and they flee. 
The Israelites following the foe in retreat, and perhaps looking upon the 
challenger’s terms of single combat as even less than a scrap of paper, pursue 
and slay. David was the hero of this victory as Jonathan had been on a 
former occasion. Saul had won no glory, and when to what he had seen 
was added the odious comparison in the song by which the victory was 
commemorated it is not surprising, especially in view of his mental state, 
that his mad passions were aroused against a faithful and hitherto trusted 
servant. 

L. W. Batten 

General Theological Seminary 
New York City 
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THE BABYLONIAN EMPIRE 


By A. T. Olmstead 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


The long agony of Babylonia under the sway of the barbarian 
Uiti was brought to an end by the Shumerian Utu hegal. In an 
inscription unique for freshness of expression among the royal records 
of early Babylonia he tells us of his operations: Gutium is the 
ragon of the mountains, the enemy of the gods, which had ravished 
the wife from her husband, their infants from the parents, and caused 
woe and evil in the land." Utu hegal, the king of Uruk, the king 
o e Four World Regions, prayed to Innanna for aid, since Fnlil 
had granted to him that the kingdom of Shumer should be inde¬ 
pendent. Meanwhile the Guti king, Tirigan, had thought, “No one 
will come against me, the Tigris has flooded the countiy, below 
in Shumer it has covered the fields, it has covered the roads, the 
roads of the land are covered with torn-off plants.” From Uruk, 
tu hegal sallied forth and moored his boat at the temple of Ishkurra, 
w ence issued his proclamation to the people, informing them that 
i had given him Gutium, that the lady Innanna was his aid, that 
e old hero of Uruk, Gilgamesh, had given him protection. To the 


begun "in 6 ;rr n ™' con,lmies the study of the political development of Babylonia 
raphy and Introduction ^ M WldCh reference ma >’ be made for general bibliog- 
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people of Uruk and Kullab he brought joy of heart; his city like one 
man marched behind him; to the same purpose they turned their 
face. From the temple of Ishkurra he weighed anchor. In five days 
he came to the dam of Ilitabbeka, where the lieutenants of Tirigan 
arrived with a message and were captured. On the sixth day Utu 
hegal anchored at Muru; the wall of Gutium he broke through; 
soldiers he brought within. Tirigan, alone and on foot, fled to his 
fortress of Dubrum. The people of that town, knowing that Utu 
hegal was the king to whom Enlil had given the might, gave not 
the hand to Tirigan. Through the messenger of Utu hegal they 
made Tirigan, his wife, and his children prisoners in Dubrum; on his 
hands they placed fetters. Utu hegal took him. Prostrate before his 
conqueror the Guti king threw himself, and Utu hegal placed his feet 
on his neck. So Utu hegal established Shumer in its independence 
and began the fifth and last dynasty of Uruk (2500+ b.c .). 1 Yet 
it was Tirigan and not Utu hegal who was remembered a thousand 
years hence as the founder of a city. 

Utu hegal may have restored Babylonia to freedom; he does not 
restore it to the light of history. In this period of darkness, when 
we cannot even guess the succession of the greater rulers, we have a 
large number of known patesis at Lagash. Their rule endures but 
a short time, they appear to belong to different dynasties, and they 
make no claim to foreign conquests; their only importance is that 
through them alone can we secure any idea of this period of our 
history. 

The immediate successor of Lugal ushumgal, the friend of Naram 
Sin and of Shargali sharri, seems to have been Ur Babbar, 2 and Ur E 
was not far distant in time. 3 Lugal Bur must also be placed in the 
earliest part of this period. 4 The next group in point of time is made 
up of Basha Mama, 6 Ur Mama, 6 and Ugme, 7 of whom we have dated 

,« rt , lThUr<mU ' Dangil1, RA ' IXl duplicate, ibid., X. 99; cf. CR Acad., 1912. 

160 f.; Omen Texts, ibid., 120; cf. M. Wetzel. Babyloniaca, VII. 51 ff. Poebel. Texts, 
No. 2. gives Agade. Gutium. Isin, in succession, which means that the scribe recognized 
no new city ruler between. The parallel and nearly complete list of Lagash patesis 
barely nils the 190 years from Sharfcali sharri to the end of the Guti rule. 

* RTC, S3, 132. 

* Ibid., 83; cf. King, Sumer, 254. n. 2. 

SAK, 59, n. 1 . 5 RTC, 181. 8 SAK, 58 f.; RTC, 184. 

7 RFC. 183. 259; cf. Thureau-Dangin. RA, V, 68 
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business documents. Ur Bau is somewhat less of a shadow, for we 
have his statue, with mention of a building operation, a series of 
bricks, and other brief inscriptions, as well as a date formula which 
tells us of his irrigation work. 1 Nammahni, his successor, is likewise 
a little less of a shadow, for we have, in addition to a date formula, 
various brief inscriptions, a female statue dedicated to his mother, 
Nin kagina, and a mace head dedicated by his wife, Nin gandu, which 
shows that he was the son-in-law of Ur Bau. 2 Another daughter of 
Ur Bau dedicates a statue for Ur Gar, who also belongs to this period.* 
A bowl inscription is all that has saved Ur Ninsun from oblivion, 4 
while Ka azag, Galu Bau, and Galu Gula are known only from date 
formulas. 6 Of the patesis of other cities in this period we know 
Galu Utu of Umma. 6 

A strange sensation it is to emerge from this darkness to the light 
in which appears the best-known figure in the earlier Babylonian 
history. Not that Gudea was such a great ruler; he was but a mere 
patesi, not even an independent monarch. He could claim no 
hereditary right to the throne, for he does not name his father, and 
the only family reason for his succession must be found in his marriage 
with Ninkalla, the daughter of his predecessor, Ur Bau. His only 
war was against the “City'of Anshan in Elam.” It is to his build¬ 
ings, his sculptures, above all to his writings, that we owe our sense 
of his reality as a most unusual individual. Though we must assume 
that he was dependent upon a king who ruled elsewhere, yet he says 
not a word about such an overlord in all his voluminous records. He 
boasts that he made trips for building supplies to the outposts of 
civilization in such a way that scholars have mistaken them for mili¬ 
tary expeditions, and there is no hint that the Elamite campaign was 

1 Dec, 7 f.; hr ff.; Amiaud. RP *, I, 75 ff.; Oppert, CR Acad., 1882, 39; cf. Hommel, 
ZK, II, 185; Le Gac, ZA, VII, 125 ff.; Jensen, KB, 18 ff.; SAK, 58f.. Dec, 8 bis, 2; 
26. 1; 27. 2; 37. 1, 2; 38; xxxi; Amiaud, RP, 73 f.; Radau. Hitt., 182ff.; Jensen. KB, 
24 f.; SAK, 60 ff.; Rogers, Hut., II, op. p. 42; FS, I, 11; Boscawen, First of Empires, 
134 f.; RTQ, 185. 

* RTC, 187. Brick, Dec, 37, 10; xxxiii; Amiaud, RP, II. 107; Ledraln, Rev. Critique, 
1883, II, 220; Hommel, ZK, II, 184. Sill, Dec, 27, 1; Jensen, 68 ff. Bowl, Heuzey, RA, 
11,79; IV, 121; Jensen, KB, 74. Mace head, CT, 1,50; Radau, Hist., 186f.; SAK, 62 ff. 
Heuzey, Villa, 3, 35. VS, I. 12. 

* SAK, 64 f.; cf. RTC, 186. 

4 Heuzey-Oppert, RA, II, 79; Jensen, KB, 76 f. 

. * RTC, 188 ff. 

* Cone, CT, I, 50; RT, XXI, 125; King, Sumer, op. p. 258; Clay, Miscel.Ins., No. 14. 
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carried out in the train of some conqueror. His buildings too are 
on a royal scale and must have required great wealth, yet he would 
have us know that it was not at the expense of the common people. 
Not until the very latest days of Babylonia was there to arise another 
such king to tell so much of himself. Measured by mere number of 
words, his inscriptions cover as much ground as all the others dis¬ 
cussed in this article. Even such a comparison is not quite fair to 
Gudea. The vast majority of these records are of the most monoto¬ 
nous character and have but little to offer to the historian. Those 
of Gudea have a real literary value, and they throw light upon 
almost every phase of the culture life. All the more strange is it 
that they throw no light on the problems of the political history. 1 

Gudea was succeeded by his son Ur Ningirsu, who reigned as 
patesi at least, three years. 2 Shortly after the conquest of Lagash 
by the founder of the new Ur dynasty, Ur Engur, he was deposed 
and his place was taken by Ur Abba. 8 Ur Ningirsu seems, however, 
to have retained at least a part of his functions, the religious, and 
we find him still, as high priest of Anu, high priest of Nana, and 
priest of Enki, placing his name on temple bricks, and one of his 
subordinates dedicates a votive wig for the life of Dungi, the second 
king of the new dynasty. 4 


‘For his family relations cf. Thureau-Dangin. RA, VII, 85. a restoration of the 
inscription of Gudea’s wife. The reference to Anshan is in Statue B. VI. 64 ff. Johns. 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, 25, finds a synchronism with Dungi. but the Gudea of Kutu 
is evidently not the same. The inscriptions of historical value are: Statues, Dec, 9, 
13 ff.; £0; viff.; Amiaud. ZK, I, 156. 233 ff.; ZA, II. 287 ff.; HI. 23 ff.; RP *. II. 
75 ff.; Lodrain, Rev. Crit., 1883, II, 260; HalGvy. RT, XI, 190 ff.; Radau, Hist., 191 ff.; 
Oppert, V Kongr. Or., II, 1, 235 ff.; CR Acad., 1882, 34 ff.. 124; Jensen, KB, 26 ff.; 
Scheil,R7\XII, 195ff.; Thureau-Dangin, RA, VI. 23 ff.; SAK, 66ff.; Martin, RT, XXIV, 
190 ff. Cylinders, Dec, 33 ff.; Price, The Great Cylinder I ascription of Gudea (a new 
edition in preparation); Toscanne. Les Cylindres de Gud6a; Zimmem, ZA, III, 232 ff.; 
Thureau-Dangin, CR Acad., 1901, 112 ff.; ZA, XVI, 344 ff.; XVII, 181 ff.; XVIII. 
119 ff.; Les Cylindres de Gudia; SAK, 88 ff. The minor inscriptions have no additional 
historical value; cf. for further bibliography 8.4 K, 140 ff., and note in addition VS. I. 
13 ff., from el Hibbeh and Surghul. In addition to the discussion in the usual manuals 
note H. H. Howorth, Eng. Hist. Rev., XVII. 209 ff. By an unaccountable slip his well- 
known articles on the earlier period, ibid., XIII, 1 ff.. were omitted from the bibliography 
of the earlier article. 


„ ,/? r i C . k ’ Dec ' 37, 9: xxxUi: Amiaud. RP*, II. 106; Jensen. KB, 66 f.; Menant, 
Coll, de Clercq, II, 9, 4; CT, X. 2; XXXIII, 50; S.4A\ 146 ff.; RTC, 207, 210 f. 

s RTC, 261. 287 ff.; for connection with Ur Engur cf. Thureau-Dangin. RA, V, 7. 
r7 , \? ec ’ ™ 8: , 201 5: xxxlii: Amiaud. RP\ II. 106; Jensen, KB, 66 f.; SAK, 146 f. 
LI, V, 2, Winckler, Untersuch., 157, No. 9; cf. p. 42; Jensen. KB, 68 f.; SAK, 144 ff. 

ererence to precious objects from Lagash, dated in the patesiate of Ur Ningirsu. and 
destined for the king and other members of the royal family, 8.4 A’, 70; RTC. v; King, 
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This new dynasty opens a new period in the history of Babylonia. 1 
With it we begin to have a fairly connected story, whereas so dense 
is the preceding darkness that we do not even know what was the 
power which Ur supplanted, or whether there was in truth any such 
power which could claim the lordship over all Babylonia. All we do 
know is that at the beginning of his reign Ur Engur held only the 
city of Ur 2 and that here the first measure undertaken must be the 
rebuilding of the city wall as a measure of protection. 8 His first con¬ 
quest made him “Lord” of Uruk. 4 About the same time came the 
capture of Lagash, for the year following the installation of Ur Abba 
as patesi is marked in the date formulas by that of Ur Engur’s son 
as high priest of Innanna in Uruk. 5 That Larsa belonged to his 
kingdom is proved by a building inscription, and others show his 
lordship over Nippur, Adab, and Umma. 6 At Lagash he dug a 
boundary canal which reminds us of the one dug long centuries before 
between that city and its rival Umma. 7 

After the conquest of Nippur, Ur Engur assumed the title “King 
of Shumer and Akkad,” 8 though the only portion of North Babylonia 
that we may conjecture belonged to him was Ishkun Sin, whose 
patesi Hashhamer made a dedication in his honor. 9 That Ur Ungur 
actually did make at least one expedition into this part of Babylonia 


1 Inscriptions of the dynasty collected and discussed, C. G. Janneau, Dynaatie 
chaldlenne, 1911. 

1 Brick and door sill. Inscriptions of Ur Engur’s reign. 1 R.I.; CT, XXI. 2ff.; 
Oppert. Exped., I. 261; Smith, TSBA, I, 35 ff.; Menant, Bab. Chald., 74 ff.; Lenormant, 
Etud., II, 303 ff.; Winckler, KB, 76 ff.; SAK, 186 ff.; Clay, Light, 105; Banks. Biamya, 
425; King-Hall, Egypt and Western Asia, 188; Janneau, Dyn. Chald., 4 ff. Johns, 
Ur Engur. 

‘Brick, CT, XXI, 2; date formula, King, Sumer, 280, n. 2. 

4 Brick C. CT, XXI, 7; Brick D. CT, XXI, 3; King. Sumer, op. p. 280; cf. Brick F, 
to Anu, god of Uruk, Lenormant, Choix dea Textes, 60; CT, XXI, 9. 

4 RTC, 264. 

‘Larsa, Brick E; Banks, Biamya, 417. Nippur, Brick G; Sillas A, B. OBI, 121; 
note, however, that Poebel, Hist. Texts, 28, n. 1, argues that they originally came from 
Adab; tablet, OBI, 14; 122; Radau. Hist., 222. Adab, Banks, Biamya, 144; Poebel, 
Texts, No. 7. Umma, Clay, Miscel. Ins., No. 16. 

1 Cone B. Thureau-Dangin. SAK, 186f. RA, VI. 79 ff. King. Sumer, 281, takes it 
as between Lagash and Ur. 

• Bricks C-E, G. Cone B. Sills A. B. tablet, cf. King. Sumer, 2S1; Janneau. Dynaatie 
chald., 5. 

» Ker Porter, Travels, II. 79, 6; I R. 1, 1, 10; Menant. Glyptique, IV, 2; British 
Museum Guide, xxlil, 1. 
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is proved by a date formula which tells how he “took his way from 
the Lower to the Upper Country.” 1 

Thus we may piece together the formal statements in the royal 
records. Further hints we find in a hymn. We hear of the city wall 
of Ur, fallen through age, of the palace burned by fire, of the plundered 
home of the shepherd, his wife lost, his son not permitted to grow 
up on his knees. But Ur Engur, the brother of Gilgamesh, became 
the shepherd of the people. The deities had compassion on him, 
those he plundered followed him in tears; his ships were seen in 
places hitherto unknown; the faithful wood of the oars brought its 
wealth to Gu edin; at the same time came the gifts of Kish. There 
was a rebellion, but the foe who was hostile to the land was thrown 
down, the chariot overthrown, and the expedition annihilated, though 
the leader was not captured. The seven foreign lands brought gifts; 
at the name of Ur Engur terror was felt in the foreign lands. The 
lands were at peace. 2 

The eighteen-year reign of Ur Engur (2481-2463 b.c.) 8 had 
resulted in a remarkable increase of power for the Ur dynasty, and 
he well deserved all the praises of the scribe. It is a curious com¬ 
mentary on the opinions of men that, unlike his successors, he was 
not deified, either in his lifetime or in the lifetime of his deified 
descendants. 4 His son Dungi, in his long rule of fifty-eight years 
(2463-2405 b.c.), secured deification, and few Babylonian monarchs 
before or since have so amply deserved it because of their extension 
of their dominions. All the more must we regret that we can learn 
of but a small part of these glories from his own records. 5 To be 
sure, we have inscriptions which prove all South Babylonia to have 
been under his control, Nippur, Adab, Umma, Lagash, the nearby 

1 RTC, 261 ff. 

* Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical Texts, 126 ff. 

* These dates are exact within the dynasty, our only difficulty being accurate con¬ 
nection with the astronomically axed dates of the ffrst dynasty of Babylon. This 
depends on the date given for the fall of Rim Sin. See below., pp. 86, 95. 

* Cf. Langdon, op. cit., 127. But he did have a temple. 

‘ Inscriptions of reign, I R. 2; CT, XXI, 10 f.; Smith, TSBA, I. 36; Menant, 
vptique, IV, 2’, Winckler, KB, 80ff.; Thureau-Dangin, SAK, 186ff.; Lenormant, 313: 
naaau, Hist., 224 ff.; King, Sumer, op. p. 288; Schrader, ZD MG, XXIX, 39; VS, I. 24; 
Janneau, Dynastie Chald., 8 ff.; Scheil, ZA, XI. 85; Clay, Light, 286. The date formulas. 

* ., SAK, 229 ff.; Hilprecht, Math. Texts , No. 46; Myrhman, Sumerian Admin¬ 
istrative Documents. 21 ff ; Janneau. Dynastic, passim. 
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Dungi Babbar, whose name identified the king with the sun-god, 
but only his inscriptions from the Elamite capital point to actual 
conquests. 1 

Susa apparently was brought into the Ur sphere of influence before 
North Babylonia was invaded, 2 but it was still early in the reign 
when Babylon was attacked and the “treasures of the temple Esagila 
and of the city of Babylon were carried out as spoil.” The indignant 
citizen who, at a later date, wrote this down also tells us that “ Dungi 
sought after evil” and points the moral by informing us that the 
Babylonian city god Bel made an end of him in consequence. Rarely 
has history been so miswritten by the later historian, for Dungi con¬ 
tinued to go on from conquest to conquest. From this same jaun¬ 
diced observer we learn that Eridu, far south “on the shore of the 
sea,” was well treated, an additional insult in the eyes of our his¬ 
torian. 8 Soon after the conquest of Babylon came that of Kutu, and 
he could rightfully call himself “King of the Four World Regions.” 
Unlike Babylon, Kutu was well treated. A later scribe has preserved 
a copy of the inscription which Dungi set up when he restored its 
temple, and it is significant that it is written in the Semitic Baby¬ 
lonian. 4 

Little attempt was made by Dungi to incorporate the various city 
states formally into his empire, but we need not on that account 
burden our pages with the patesis who held ghostly rule throughout 
Babylonia. Lagash will serve as a sufficient example. At the 
beginning of the reign Ur Abba was ruling. He was followed by 
Galu kazal. By the thirty-ninth year he was succeeded by Galu 
andal, and he in turn was followed by Ur Lama from the forty-second 

‘Lagash, cone, sill. Tablets B, C, Dec, 20, 3 f.; xxxiii; Amiaud. RP\ II. 109. 
Dungi Babbar, Seal E. Adab, Banks, Bismya, 133 f.; Poebel, Hist. Texts, 28, n. 1. 
Umma. Clay. Miscel. Ins., No. 17. Nippur, Tablet E, Votive Statue B, OBI, No. 15 f.; 
125; 1, 31. Susa, Brick C. Tablet I. Bead, Schell, Del, IV, 8; XIV, 22 f. 

2 The absence of the title “ King of the Pour World Regions" in the Susa inscription 
may indicate that it is before the conquest of North Babylonia, but note that he does 
not bear this title in the inscription from Kutu, which of course is in North Babylonia! 

2 Chron., II. 5 ff. King, Sumer, 283, is certainly not correct in believing that this 
proves Esagila to have been the most important shrine in North Babylonia. The 
conquest took place before the year 53, when Arshih was patesi of Babylon. Genouillac, 
Drehem, 1 . Borsippa is ruled in the second year of Bur Sin, Lau, Records, No. 159. 

4 Lenormant. Choix, 61; Schrader, ZDMO, XXIX, 37; Amiaud. ZA, III, 94 f.; 
Winckler, Forsch., I, 209, n. 2; 547; SAK, 190 f. 
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to at least the forty-eighth year. Two years later we find Alla. The 
very next year he was succeeded by the same or another Ur Lama, 
who clung to his place until the third year of Bur Sin. Little perusal 
of these lists is needed to show that, whatever the theory, in practice 
these are mere governors, that the empire is in a very real sense a 
unity, and that our history need trouble itself little as to the majority 
of these ephemeral officials. 1 

More extensive yet were the foreign wars of Dungi, but we hear 
of them only when they were considered important enough to date 
the year. The first advance beyond Babylon and Kutu had taken 
place by the nineteenth and twentieth years, when we find under 
Dungi’s control the city of Der, important as commanding the exit 
from the Elamite Mountains, and Kazallu, the land just to the north. 
In his twenty-sixth year his daughter Nialimmidashu was established 
as mistress of Marhashi, another region along the mountains to the 
east. 2 The next year Ubara was restored, and in the one following 
preparation for war was made more efficient by taking over the Suti 
art of archery, when we are told that the “ citizens of Ur were made 
bowmen.” 

Thus prepared, Dungi was ready for the series of raids which was 
initiated with the “destruction” of Ganhar in the thirty-fourth year, 
but so little was it a real destruction that the operation must be 
repeated in the forty-first and forty-third years. Not impossibly, it is 
to this period that we are to assign a king of that country by the name 
of Kisari, whose seal has come down to us. 8 Simurru was ravaged 
in the thirty-fifth, thirty-sixth, and forty-second years, but when in 
the fifty-fourth it was again “destroyed,” in company with Lulubu, 
this destruction was listed as the ninth! The connection with 
Lulubu is welcome, for it proves that Simurru was located well beyond 
the northeast frontier, but we may doubt the correctness of the 
numeral. More to the west, but still east of the Tigris and com¬ 
manding the direct road from Babylonia to what was soon to be the 
Assyrian triangle, was Hurshitu, or, as the Babylonians were accus¬ 
tomed to say, Harshe, about this time ruled by a king named Puhia, 

* Note especially the data in SAK. 229 flf.; Genouillac, Trouvailles, 12. 

2 For the equation Marhashi = Parashi, 11 R. 50. 66; 6; 16; cf. Jensen, Z.4, XV, 230. 
for the name of the daughter, Myrhman, Doc., 35. 

1 Coll, de Clercq, No. 121; SAK, 174 f. 
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the son of Asiru, who had built a palace in true Babylonian fashion. 1 
In this thirty-seventh year, and again in the last of his long reign, 
Harshe was ravaged, and a step was taken toward the control of what 
was to become the debatable ground in the early Assyrian times. 
To the southeast he was on good-enough terms with the patesi of 
Anshan in his fortieth year to give him his daughter, but it would 
seem that Lipum did not remain faithful, for but four years later 
Anshan was devastated. Shashru was destroyed in the fifty-second 
year. The fifty-fifth year was a year of great combinations, when 
Urbillu, perhaps the Assyrian sacred city of Arbela, Simurru, Lulubu, 
and Ganhar were all “ destroyed ” in one year. 2 In the one following 
Kimash and Humurti were plundered, and in the last of the reign 
Harshe, Kimash and Humurti are the places mentioned. The sum¬ 
mary of these constantly repeated date formulas is dry enough, but 
it points to a period of almost constant warfare on the eastern 
frontier. Now and then the business documents give us something 
more, as when one of the recotds of the Drehem stockyards tells us 
of bulls sent to that place from the booty of Harshe. 8 

If we leave now the date formulas at the end of the records and 
study the business documents themselves, we add still more to our 
sources of information, for there are few periods of Babylonian his¬ 
tory where the business records throw so much light on the political 
history. This is not the place to study in detail the elaborate organi¬ 
zation of the state, 4 but we may at least note the large number of 
places in Elam which are now under the rule of local patesis, for the 
very mention of them is impressive—Harishi, Huhnuri, Sabu, Ula, 
, Uni, Zaula, Gisha, Siri, Siu, Nehune, Sigiresh, Az, Shabara, Shimash, 
Simashgi, Marhar, Adamdum. 6 Some of these we know from out¬ 
side sources; others are unimportant places which we find only here. 
Of patesis of Adamdum, better known by the native Elamite name 
of Hatamti, 6 we know Ur Gigir and Nagidda. Ashnunnak has an 

1 Schell, RT, XVI. 186; XIX, 64; SAK, 172 f. Pound at TOz Khurmati. 

* Weldner, OLZ, XI, 392 f., has a date month 11, year before Urblllinum destroyed. 

* Genouillac, Drehem, pi. 8. 

* A study of all the documents of the period is under way. The University of Illinois 
Oriental Museum contains over five hundred tablets from Umma, nearly four hundred 
from Drehem. and a number of messenger tablets and sealings. 

‘ Thureau-Dangin. CR Acad., 1902. 88 f. 

* So read for the usual Hapirti, Schell. Del, X, 3. 
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independent king in the fifty-fourth year of Dungi and a patesi in 
the fifty-seventh, thus pointing to a change in the position of that 
locality. 1 Susa itself recognized, in the person of its patesis Ur Kium 
and Zarik, the rule of Dungi, 2 and far later times remembered his 
name in the “Fort of Dungi,” Dur Dungi, in their territory. 8 Far 
to the south in the open sea Tilmun was in his possession. Well 
might a poet of later days exclaim that “ Ninib had given him a life 
of long days and years of plenty.” 4 

Unusual interest centers in the reign of Dungi because it repre¬ 
sents the culmination of the idea of deification of the reigning mon¬ 
arch. His name came to be written with the sign of deity prefixed. 
Servile courtiers named their children from him, identifying him with 
the god Babbar or the god Uru, or giving such names as Dungi ili, 
“the god Dungi is my god,” or Dungi bani, “the god Dungi is my 
creator.” His official inscriptions call him “god of his Land.” To 
him was erected the temple E Dungi; the appointment of his chief 
priest dated a year, as did the installation of the priests of any of the 
great gods; a feast was established in his honor,and from it was named 
a new month, and offerings were presented .at his shrine. 8 In his 
honor men recited hymns blessing him as the Lord who made glad 
the land Kengi, who made songs of peace to be sung in the Lower 
Land, wailing in the Upper, who put down revolt. The god Dungi 
is the God King (Dingir Lugal), whose name excels every other name, 
whether the name of Enlil, of Enzu, or of Babbar. 6 Truly Dungi 
was in great honor. 

We of the present find it extremely difficult to understand the 
psychical environment in which king-worship can grow up. For its 
full fruition somewhat peculiar conditions are demanded. The reign 
of primitive spirits must be left behind, gods must be clear cut, a 

1 Dhorme, RA, IX, 41, on basis of Genouillac, Drehem, 11. For elaborate discussion 
of Ashnunnak cf. Jensen, ZA, XV, 219 ff. 

* Scheil, RT, XXII, 153. 

* Scheil, Del, X. 59. 

; Radau, Hymns and Prayers to Ninib, No. 1, iii, 34; cf. p. 51. Somewhere about 
tills time are to be placed Bel iarik of Susa, Hunini of Kimash and governor of Madqa, 
Sayce, ZA, VI, 161; Hommel, Bab. Or. Rec., VI, 157; SAK, 176 f. Mutilated legend 
of Dungi, CT, XIII, 45; cf. King, Chron., I, 60, n. 2, for possible defeat of the king of 
Babylon. 

1 For references cf. Mercer, JAOS, XXXVI. 367 If. 

* Langdon. Sum. Lit. Texts, 136 IT. Of. now Barton. Miscel. Bab. Ins. No. 3. 
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hierarchy developed, a king of the gods. The Shumerians from a 
very early time had possessed conceptions which gave promise of 
such development. City-state and god were identical. In the 
Shumerian writing Nippur is written En lil ki, “town of the god 
Enlil;” the chief god of Lagash is Nin Girsu, “lord of Girsu,” one of 
the towns which combined to form the city-state; Nannar is called 
King of Ur, his wife Nin gal, Lady of Ur. One of the commonest 
phrases in the royal dedications is, “To such and such a god, my 
king.” Since the local deity was the ruler of the state, nay, the very 
state itself, he was naturally conceived as owner as well as ruler of 
all that it possessed. In so many words we are told that the various 
states are the property of their respective deities. Not temples 
alone are erected for his divinity; city walls and new suburbs likewise 
increase his patrimony. Under these circumstances the patesi is but 
the deputy of the god, the chosen of the divinity, the beloved of his 
heart, whose name has been called by him. As yet there was little 
loss to the patesi in this dependence upon the god. The priesthood 
was not yet predominant, religion was still in large part a mere 
department of the state, and the patesi was the personal representa¬ 
tive of the god. As such his welfare was identified with that of the 
deity himself and of the state under his rule, and rebellion against 
him was rebellion against the god. Since all things material belonged 
to the city god, by the same process of reasoning all things material 
belonged to his deputy. In this conception we have the ancestor and 
prototype of that manorial system, so wide-reaching and so potent 
in its effect, according to which the land is the personal property of 
the ruler, and its tillers pay him rent and not taxes. 

Such then was the theory from which the conception of divine 
kingship originated. Strange as it may seem, there is no proof that 
this step was taken by the Shumerians. The first great Semitic 
dynasty, that of Agade, first to our knowledge placed the divine sign 
before their names and accepted such statements as “Naram Sin is 
the god of Agad.” 1 The time came when human kings ruled over 

1 Langdon. Sum. Lit. Texts, 106 ff.. believes that the conception was Shumerian in origin 
and that the Semites caused its abandonment. While undoubtedly developed from 
Shumerian conceptions, we have no certain or even probable case of divine kingship 
among Shumerians, save in this Ur dynasty. On the other hand, it first appears among 
the Semites of Agade. reaches its height under the West Semitic dynasty of Nisin, and 
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far more than what was included in the land once ruled by the 
supreme god Enlil. It was an easy step to believe that the mighty 
hero was at least the equal of the gods themselves. Political con¬ 
ditions doubtless added to the movement. Vassals may not them¬ 
selves believe in the divinity of their rulers, but they are willing to 
use the expression for the sake of flattery. Kings might not be quite 
sure of their divinity, but it was a convenient tool which eased greatly 
the difficulties of government. And it is a truism that men come 
soon to belief in their own hocus-pocus. If men acted as though 
their rulers were gods, it was not long before they or their children 
were persuaded that there was something unusually divine in the 
hero who had conquered distant lands and had given them internal 
peace. The ruler likewise soon came to believe that had he not in 
him something of the divine above the average of the common herd 
he could not have been the hero he undoubtedly was. The origin 
of Babylonian god kings is no academic question, for from them 
descended in large part the theory of divine right which still is a 
menace today. 1 

Like Dungi, his successors have left us practically no historical 
references in their formal inscriptions, and we must again go to the 
date formulas for such information as we secure. Dungi was followed 

is little less among the members of the West Semitic First Dynasty of Babylon, where 
Hammurapi seems deliberately imitating Dungi. When we add the worship of Ashur 
and the king among the Assyrians, the custom is seen to be markedly and persistently 
Semitic. 

1 In a most able article, "Emperor Worship in Babylonia," JAOS, XXXVI. 360 ff.. 
Mercer has attempted to prove that there was no such thing. In many of the cases he 
cites, taken individually, such an explanation is at least a possibility, but the culminating 
force is irresistible. Others, such as those cited in the text, can hardly be explained 
save on the assumption of the worship of the god king. Only such a theory will account 
for the sign of the divinity before such West Semitic sentences as Idin Dagan or Ishme 
Dagan, for we can no more postulate divinity for such verbal forms of obvious tense 
as ldin or Ishme than we can interpret Nathaniel or Ishmael as “ Nathan is god,” " Ishme 
is god.” Mercer seems not to know the best proof of the divinity of the kings, the 
hymns, where, for example, the term "god king" is actually used. Note also the very 
striking text, Langdon, Tammuz and Ishiar, 26, where the various Nisin kings are 
actually identified with Tammuz. We are very fortunate hi having the opportunity 
o studying king-worship, as a political institution and in the very blaze of full history', 
in the Hellenistic and imperial Roman periods. Recent students have devoted much 
attention to these phases, especially from the standpoint of political theory, and no 
s udy of the king god in the ancient Near East can afford to ignore these results. The 
eve opment, for example, of the hard-headed yoimg Alexander into a self-persuaded 
laminates almost every phase of our own problem. The chapter on "Alexander 
MonarChy ” in W s - Ferguson’s Greek Imperialism, 116 ff., and the bibliog- 
Cra y R 6 Cited ’ wil1 furnish an introduction to the problem of the god king in the 
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by his son Bur Sin with a reign of but nine years (2404-2395 b.c.). 1 
We have a hint of troubles at his succession, for the tummal of Ninlil at 
Nippur, restored by Ur Engur and Dungi, was again destroyed before 
the end of Bur Sin’s reign. 2 Of warlike events the date formulas tell 
us but little—of conquests of Urbillu in the second year, of Shashru 
and Shuruthum in the sixth, and of Huhnuri, Harshe,* and Iapru in 
the seventh. These do not tell the whole story, for in the fourth 
year we find booty from Shashru and Shuruthum sent to the Drehem 
cattle pens. 4 

More rapid even than under Dungi are the changes in the patesis. 
Taking Lagash as the best known, we find Ur Lama still there in the 
third year, Nanni zi shaggal the year followingj Sharakam in the 
next, Arad Mu in the eighth, and Arad Nannar in the ninth. 5 Better 
proof that the patesiat has sunk to a mere governorship could not 
be found. Of the mass of other patesis we note but one, Zariku, 
the shakkannak of Ashir, who made a dedication in the temple of 
the god Nin ekallin for the life of his lord Bur Sin, the mighty king 
of Ur and the king of the Four World Regions, for this gives us our 
first synchronism between Assyria and Babylonia. 6 

More important than this change of patesis, more important per¬ 
haps than even the changing names of the later rulers, is the appear¬ 
ance of Arad Nannar, the power behind the throne. This powerful 
individual came from a line of strong ministers, for his grandfather, 
Lani, and his father, Ur Shulpae, had before him held the position 
of sukkal mah, or first minister, the highest a subject could hope for 
under the dynasty. 7 He himself became sukkal mah in the 

1 Inscriptions. I R. 3, xii; 5. xix; CT, III, 1; XXI. 24; OBI, 20 ff.; Peters. Nippur, 
II, op. p. 374; Smith. TSBA, I, 40; Menant, TSBA, I, 40; Lenormant, TSBA. I, 40; 
Winckler, KB, 88f.; Radau. Hist., 231 ff.; Oppert, Exped., I. 209; Scheil. RT, XIX, 49; 
Dhorme, ZA, XIX, 394 ff.; seal of his son Ur Bau, ibid., XX, 67 f.; XXII. 38; if DOG, 
XVII, 15; King, Sumer, op. p. 310; SAX. 196 ff.; VS. I. 26; Clay, Miscet. Ins., No. 26; 
cf. Sachau, ZA, X. 84 ff.. 268 ff. Clay. Miscel. Ins., 17. still thinks Amar Sin the 
preferable reading, but note Bur Sin in Radau, Hymns, 43, and cf. photograph. 

1 Poebel, Texts, No. 7. 

* Harshe equals Hal risha, of the Elamite, which equals the Semitic Bitum Rabium, 
which in turn represents the later Ekallate, Scheil. RT, XXXVII, 135 ff. 

4 Genouillac, Drehem, pi. 35. 

‘Dhorme, RA, 49; Genouillac, Drehem, pi. 3; OBI, 126; RTC, 298. 

« Andrft, MDOG, LIV, 16. 

7 Genouillac, Drehem, 15, 18; RTC, 429; RA, III. 124; SAK, 202 f.; Janneau. 
Dynastic chald., 54 ff. 
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forty-fifth year of Dungi and held the position until the third year of 
Ibe Sin, the second successor of Bur Sin. Under Gimil Sin, the next 
successor, we find him not only sukkal mah but patesi of Lagash, 
Sabum, Gutebum, A1 Gimil Sin, Hansi, Ganhar, and gir nita, or 
shakkannak, of Timat Bel, Urbillu, Tilmun, Lu, and Karada. This 
was indeed a princely kingdom, stretching from Arbela on the 
extreme northeast, through the Elamite states on the eastern moun¬ 
tain boundary, to the age-old Lagash, and to Tilmun, far in the 
Persian Gulf. 1 

Figurehead though he seems to have been, and short though his 
reign, Bur Sin was long remembered. Perhaps it was the policy of 
Arad Nannar, as it was of so many of his successors, to isolate the 
nominal ruler the more effectually from participation in the govern¬ 
ment by making him the more divine and therefore the more inacces¬ 
sible. Bur Sin like his father had the sign of the divinity placed 
before his name; he called himself “the righteous god of his Land,” 
“the righteous god, the sun of his Land,” and his servants spoke 
him as their “beloved god.” 2 He is identified with the star of 
Marduk. 8 To him were directed hymns of praise. 4 In Assyrian 
times his name occurs in a list of gods 5 as one of the minor deities in 
the train of the moon-god. 

In the last year of his reign he associated with himself his son 
Gimil Sin, 6 of whose nine years (2395-2386 b.c.) we know next to 
nothing. 7 Susa was still under his control, as is shown by one of 
his brick inscriptions. 8 Expeditions still took place, one in the first 
year against Kishurra, where perhaps ruled as patesi lam Shamash, 
son of Idin ilu, 9 one against Simanu in the third, and another against 

1 Thureau-Dangin, RA, VI, 67 ff.; a duplicate of RA, V. 99; Janneau. Dynaatie 
chald., 56, n. 2. 

3 Cf. Mercer, JAOS, XXXVI, 369. 

8 Schell, ZA, XII, 265. 

4 Radau, Hymns, No. 1. 

6 Even Mercer, JAOS, XXXVI, 376 f.. admits that this is a case of deification. 

• Poebel, OLZ, XVII, 241 ff. 

7 Thus the date lists, seven according to the Hilprecht list. Inscriptions I R. 3, xi; 
IV R. 35. 4; CT, XXI, 28; Scheil, RT, XXVI, 22; Peters, Nippur, op. p. 238; Radau, 
Hist 277; Clay, Light, 198; Oppert, RA, V, 57 f.; IMenant, Qlyptique, 132;) SAK, 
200 ff.; Banks, Bismya, 114; Janneau, Dynastie chald., 49 ff.; VS, I, 27. 

8 Del, X, 12. 

• Brick. Koldewey—Messerschmidt, MDOO, XV, 13 f. 
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Zabshali in the seventh. Marriages now played a large part in hold¬ 
ing the patesis, and we hear of the marriage of the patesi of Zabshali 
with the daughter of the Babylonian king Tukin hatti migrisha, and 
of supplies which the daughter of the king took into Anshan in the 
second year, evidently on her marriage to the ruler of that country. 1 
Matters might go well enough on the eastern border, but the west 
was the line of danger, and there is a most significant silence as to 
the expeditions which must have been directed to this frontier. As 
early as his fourth year we find Gimil Sin erecting the “Wall of 
Martu,” the Muriq Tidnim by name, and restoring the Gir Martu, 
the “West Street” named Madane. 2 When we further read that 
“he turned back the host of Amurru into their land,” 3 we clearly 
enough understand why all these protective measures must be taken 
against the people of the middle Euphrates, and we begin to suspect 
that it will not be long before these same Amorites are to subjugate 
the land. 

The last king of the dynasty was Ibe Sin, the son of Gimil Sin. 
His accession year occurs with the wonted frequency on the business 
documents; his second, devoted to the installation of a priest, occurs 
in a single one; another speaks of the destruction of Simuru, and then 
the supply of tablets ceases. A few minor inscriptions preserved his 
name, but no record on the scale even of the other kings of the 
dynasty has come down to us from his twenty-five-year reign (2386- 
2361 b.c.). 4 The significance of this sudden change cannot be mis¬ 
taken. At the accession of Ibe Sin conditions were normal and 
business was as usual. In the following years all this was changed. 

We may conjecture one of the causes. Bur Sin was undoubtedly 
not young when he ascended the throne, but his short reign would 
have brought Gimil Sin into power at a younger age. With the close 
of his short reign his son Ibe Sin must have been a mere infant, power¬ 
less in the hands of Arad Nannar. Things were doubtless in a bad 
way, and yet in internal affairs alone we cannot see the reason for the 

1 Virolleaud, ZA, XIX. 384 f. 

‘Unger, ZA, XXIX, 179 ff.; Clay, Miscel. Ins., No. 20. 

* CT, XXXII, 0; Fdrtsch, OLZ, XVII, 57. 

4 Smith, TSBA, 1. 41; Hilprecht, ZA, VIII, 343 IT.; Radau. Hist., 241; RTC, 431; 
Thureau-Dangin, RA, III, 126; 5.4 A', 202 f.; Ledrain. RA, VII. 49 f.; Ward, AJSL, 
XIX, 149 f.; Janneau. Dynaatie chald., 58 IT.; Barton, Miscel. Bab. Ins., No. 7. 
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fall of the dynasty. It was unfortunate for Babylonia that the rulers 
weakened just at the time when two young, vigorous states were 
attacking it on either side. On the one frontier was Elam, freed by 
that time from Babylonian overlordship. 1 On the other was the 
kingdom which had been forming on the middle Euphrates, with its 
capital at the old center of Mari. At first the inhabitants seem to 
have been of the same race as the remainder of our land, but by this 
time the Euphrates had been conquered by the West Semites, and it 
was one of these Semites, Ishbi urra, the “man of Mari,” who “sub¬ 
dued the lord of Ur, the hostile man,” “seized Amurru from its 
mountain, and overthrew Elam, the strong land.” 2 

While Ishbi urra was invading Babylonia from the northwest the 
Elamites were playing their part. At this time, so w r e may conjec¬ 
ture, the Elamite monarch Kudur nanhundi carried off from Uruk 
that image of the goddess Nanna whose capture Ashur bani apal, 
the last great Assyrian king, places 1,635 years before his time, so that 
it would have taken place, according to the scribe, about 2270 b.c., 
almost a century out of the way. 3 To this period then we are to 
attribute the lament sung by her priests, a lament preserved to us 
in an Assyrian translation as well as in the original Shumerian, which 
tells how the enemy came into the house of the goddess, laid his 
unwashed hands upon her, made her tread the deck of the ship, and 
caused her to fear, clothed his wife with her garments and his daughter 
with her jewels, so that they caused her to fly from her house like a 
bird, and made her to say, “I shall be there no more.” 4 

Ibe Sin too was carried off to Mari, and a hymn which was 
sung in Nippur laments the fall of Ur, the capture of the king, 
and the fact that “in the land the dark-headed people with swords 
were slaughtered.” 5 Ishbi urra secured the fruits of victory and 
established the dynasty which we usually call that of Nisin. Of 

1 ?5 in *’ S upp l - 2833; Omen Ibi Sin sha Elamtu, which King makes a conquest of 
Elam by Ibe Sin; cf. also Omen 16634, Suppl., 3166. 

VII 39 art ° n Mi * Cel ' Bab ln8 ' No - 9: cf. Poebel. Hist. Texts, 136; Langdon, Babyloniaca, 

3 Ashur bani apal, Ann., VI. 107 ff.; so King, Sumer, 304 f. 

4 f r ’ X Z' 24f-: Psalms, 1 ff.;- Prince, JAOS, XXXI, 395 ff.; Assyrian 

paraphrase, Pinches, PSBA, XVII, 64 ff. 

s Langdon, Babyloniaca, VII, 39. 
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the various rulers we know the name and length of reign and but 
little more. 1 From the scanty data it is clear that they are 
inferior to their predecessors in extent of territory; at least the 
eastern border is now independent, but there are many hints that 
these West Semites anticipated in many ways their brethren of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon, and that some day we shall find their 
period of much importance in the internal development. Ishbi urra 
reigned thirty years (2361-2329 b.c.), and, according to a late 
authority, had no rivals. 2 Of his son, Gimil ilishu, we know only 
that he ruled ten years and was then succeeded in turn by his son, 
Idin Dagan (2319-2298 b.c.), who held territory at least as far north 
as Sippar. 3 Idin Dagan stands out in our minds with sudden vivid¬ 
ness, for one contemporary record identifies him in so many words 
with the dying god Tammuz, and another celebrates his mystical 
marriage with the mother-goddess Innanna. 4 It may be merely acci¬ 
dent that we have documents of this type from the Nisin dynasty, 
it may be that we here dimly behold one of the religious trans¬ 
formations due to the coming of the West Semites. 

Ishme Dagan is probably the best-known ruler of the dynasty. 
His titulary is, “Who cares for Nippur, protector of Ur, urdadu of 
Eridu, lord of Uruk, the mighty king, king of Nisin, king of Shumer 
and Akkad.” Thus Nippur still holds its pre-eminent position, and 
even conquered Ur ranks high above Nisin. Worthy of note is the 
absence of North Babylonian titles. 5 A hymn in his honor calls him 
the son of the god Dagan, the peculiar deity of the West Semites, and 
tells of his victories, while the ruler himself asks that the god Babbar, 
the sun-god, may place justice and righteousness in his mouth. 6 
Another makes him the son rather of Enlil. Bau, the goddess of 
healing, has granted the king length of days—we are evidently near 

I Hilprecht list. 

* Boissler, Doc. rel. n la Ditin.. I. 30: Meissner. OLZ, X, 114, Inscription IV R*. 35. vii. 
Nippur was under his control. Poebel. Texts. No. 7. 

* Schell, RT, XVI. 187 f.; Radau, Hist., 232 f. 

* Radau, Hilprecht Vol., 391 ff.; Zhnmem, Alle Orient, XIII. 1, 16; Langdon, 
Grammar, 196 ff.; Tammuz, 27. 

I I R. 2. v, 1 f.; OBI, No. 17; I, 27; CT. XXI, 20 f.; Smith. TSBA, I, 38; Menant, 
Ann., 17; Bab. Chald., 78; Lenormant. Etud., II, 332; Hommel. Semiten, I. 231: 
Winckler, KB, III, 86 f.; 5.4A', 206f.; King. Sumer, op. p. 310; VS, I. 29. from Ur. 

* Langdon, Sum. Lit. Texts, 143 ff. 
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the end of his twenty years of rule—Enlil decreed to him his fate. 
So the gods are besought to secure for him abundance from the Tigris 
and Euphrates, drink and food from their banks, honey from the 
gardens, grain from the fields, cattle from the stalls, and sheep from 
the folds, that the royal power may be made famous, that the princely 
right may be exalted above heaven, and that the Euphrates may go 
like the sunshine unto the Tigris. 1 So Enlil decreed that Ishme 
Dagan should have a mighty scepter in Ekur in Nippur, should have 
no rival, should enter into the vast dwelling, the ‘famed abode of 
royalty, and should take his seat in the chapel of gold and lapis 
lazuli. 2 

After a reign of twenty years (2298-2278 b.c.) Ishme Dagan was 
succeeded by his brother Libit Ishtar, who ruled eleven years (2278- 
2267 b.c.) and made the same claims as to extent of territory as had 
his brother. 3 With him ends the dynasty proper, for his son Ara- 
zunikuduba, “the righteous light of Shumer of Akkad/’ for whom 
his father erected the “House of Vessels” in Ur, 4 never reigned, and 
his place was taken by Ur Ninib (2267-2289 b.c.), whose descent 
from a certain Ishkur .... proves him a usurper. 6 

Of the later kings of this Nisin dynasty still less of interest is 
to be recorded, and we have no reason to assume that anything of 
value has here been lost. Ur Ninib ruled from Ur and Eridu to 
Nippur and Nisin, with the title “King of Shumer and Akkad,” and 
claimed the conquest of Zabshali and of the Su peoples, the wild 
nomads of the steppe. 6 His son Bur Sin II (2289-2218 b.c.) is 
known only as the builder of the wall Migir Ninsina, 7 and of Iter 

»This obviously refers to the fact that the water taken by the canals from the 
Euphrates generally flows into the Tigris. 

2 Langdon, Sum. Lit. Texts. 178 ff.; cf. Zimmern, Kultlieder, No. 200. 

*1 R. 5, xviii; CT, XXI, 18 f.; Smith. TSBA, I, 37; Menant, Bab. Chald.. U.; 
Lenormant. Etud., 330. 380; Wlnckler, l.c.; SAK, 204 f. For Lipit Ishtar and Amurrum. 
CT, IV. 22; cf. Ranke. OLZ, X. 112 ff.; Meissner, OLZ, X, 114ff.; Lindl. OLZ, X, 387ff. 
We should follow the list of Poebel, Texts, No. 2, rather than No. 5, and the Hilprecht 
list, which makes him the son of his predecessor, as this Is the likely error. Legend of 
Libit Ishtar, CT, XIII. 45. mutilated. 

« Clay, Misccl. Ins., No. 27. 

8 Dates, Hilprecht, OLZ, X, 386; Bab. Exped., Ser. D, I, 381, n. 4 ; V, I. 38; Peters, 
Nippur, II, op. p. 374; Langdon, Tammuz, 26. 

8 IV R 2 - 35, 5; OBI, No. 18; I, 27; SAK. 204 f.; Poebel, Hist. Texts, 138; VS, I, 28. 

7 OBI, No. 19; I. 27; Hilprecht. Math. Texts, 49; Bab. Exped., Ser. D, I, 38; 
Cliiera, Doc., 68 f. Poebel, Texts, No. 2, places bal, “dynasty,” after Ur Ninib, though 
Bur Sin is his son and Iterpisha and Urra imiti his grandsons. 
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pisha we know only his date (221&-2213 b.c.). Urra imiti, the 
brother of Iter pisha (2213-2206 b.c.), claim's for one year that he 
“established righteousness,” and for another that he “restored 
Nippur to its place,” statements which may point to some successes 
in a declining kingdom. 1 According to the Sargon Chronicle, Urra 
imiti the king placed Enlil bani the gardener on the throne that the 
dynasty might not end; the crown of his royalty on his head he 
placed. Urra imiti in his palace died. Enlil bani who sat on his 
throne did not arise; in the kingship he was established. 2 The lists, 
however, show us that this is not strictly correct. Before Enlil bani 
could reign a usurper held the throne for six months. 8 Of the 
twenty-four years of Enlil bani we know only that it was said that 
he “disclosed the light to all the land and the people of the sons of 
Nisin.” 4 Zambia ruled three years (2182-2179 b.c.), his successor 
five, and Urdu azagga four. 5 Sin magir (2174^2170 b.c.) again uses 
the title “King of Shumer and Akkad.” 6 The long, twenty-three- 
year rule of Damiq ilishu (2159-2136 b.c.) was marked only by the 
rebuilding of the wall of Nisin. He still boasts himself “King of 
Shumer and Akkad,” but this did not save him. Nisin fell, and the 
uninteresting dynasty came to an end. 7 

At the same time that the dynasty of Dungi gave way in the 
north to the rulers of Nisin a new dynasty appeared in the south 
with its headquarters at Larsa. 8 The first four rulers, Naplanum 
with twenty-one years (2358-2337 b.c.), Emisu with twenty-eight 

* Dates. Chlera, Doc., 69; Hilprecht, Bab. Exped., Ser. D, V, 1, 38; ZA, XXI, 
20 ff. Poebel, Hist. Texts, 139, notes that Urra imiti is not the son of his predecessor 
and suggests that the destruction of Nippur took place at his accession. He seems 
actually to have been a brother. 

* Chron., II, 15 f. The phrase “that the dynasty might not end” is not certain. 
Hrozny, WZKM, XXI, 381, reads ana salam puhi ina kussishu usheshib, "als ‘Abbild 
dee Stellenvertreters' auf seinera Thron." 

* Sin(?) . . . .; cf. Clay, Ins., 33. for discussion. 

4 Nall, Hogg, Jour. Manchester Or. Soc., 1911, -1 ff.; tablets, Scheil, RT, XIX, 59; 
Hussey, JAOS, XXXVI, 34 ff.; Chiera, Doc.. No. 9. 

* So Chiera, Doc., 70. 

•Weissbach, Bab. Miscel., No. 1. 

1 Chiera, Doc., 71; Scheil, RT, XXIII, 93 f.; Sippar, 140; Hilprecht. Math. Texts, 
No. 1; 49 f.; Poebel. Hist. Texts, No. 73. 

•According to the dates of the Clay list. cf. tables in Clay, Miscel. Ins., 41, it 
was three years later. This difference is probably due to error in computing part years, 
though it may be argued that the Dungi dynasty lasted three years longer in the south 
than in the north. 
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(2337-2309 b.c.), Samum with thirty-five (2309-2274 b.c.), and 
Zabaia with nine (2274-2265 b.c.), had a combined rule of almost 
a century. So long a sway points to a period of marked importance, 
but as matters stand at present we must base our conjecture only 
on the names and the length of stay on the throne. The first of whom 
we can speak with any assurance is Gungunum (2265-2238 b.c.), who 
calls himself “King of Larsa, King of Shumer and Akkad.” 1 The 
latter title claims north as well as south, and it can hardly be a coin¬ 
cidence that the man who used it came to the throne but two years 
after the end of the original Nisin dynasty in the north. At least 
one refugee fled for safety to the south, Eannatum, son of Ishme 
Dagan, and so brother of the last ruler, Libit Ishtar. He found at 
the hands of Gungunum a good reception and was made “Lord” or 
high priest of Nannar at Ur, where he was permitted to erect in his 
own name a temple in honor of Babbar, the sun-god, and of his 
suzerain, Gungunum. Especially noteworthy is it that in this 
inscription Gungunum is given only the title “King of Ur,” whereas 
Eannatum boasts his descent from a father who was “ King of Shumer 
and Akkad.” The nearest conjecture is that it was not until this 
potential pretender was out of the way that Gungunum himself 
added the Shumer and Akkad title. 2 If we may be permitted once 
more to conjecture, we may surmise that his attempt to conquer the 
north resulted in his death in battle, for thus we best explain the 
date formula which speaks of the “year in which Gungunum died.” 8 

Thus far the names have had a veiy un-Semitic look. With Abi 
sare, whose reign of eleven years (2238-2227 b.c.) brought him as far 
north as Kish, 4 we have at least Semitization, if not a change in race. 
After Sumu ilu, whose only title to fame is an inscription on a clay 
dog 5 and a rule of twenty-nine years (2227-2198 b.c.), we have a 
period of shorter reigns. Nur Immer or Immerum (2198-2182 b.c.), 
who reigned sixteen years, appears in an oath formula before Sumu 

1 SAK. 206 f. 

! v Cone ’ 1 R 2 - vi - 1: CT • XXI. 22; Dhorme. ZA , XIX. 391 ff.: Smith, TSBA, I, 
3 1?L Monant ' Bat >- Chald., 79; Lenormant, Etud., II, 334; Winckler, Untersuch., 39; 
A B, 86 f.; Radau, Hist., 25; SAK, 206 f. 

* Schell. RT, XXI, 125; SAK, 236; King, Sumer, 311, n. 4. 

‘Schell, RT, XXXIV, 109; CT, XXXIII. 50; Johns. PSBA, XXXII, 274. 

‘ Th ureau-Dangin. RA, VI. 36, 69 ff.; SAK, 208 f.; Zuma ilu in oath. 
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la ilu, the second king of the First Babylonian Dynasty, and thus 
proves, what the conquest of Kish might have led us to suspect, that 
the earliest kings of this dynasty were subject to Larsa. 1 To him 
succeeded his son Sin idinnam (2182-2175 b.c.), who again claims 
kingship over Shumer and Akkad. He calls himself king of Ga esh, 
thus indicating that city as the home of the dynasty, and informs 
us that he smote the foe in its entirety. 2 Who the foe was he does 
not tell, but there can be little doubt that it was the Elamite. At 
any rate Sin idinnam was on the throne but seven years, his succes¬ 
sor Sin iribam but two, 3 Sin iqisham six, 4 and Silli Immer but one. 

The small number of regnal years recorded indicates clearly 
enough that we are dealing with a period of uncertainty and dis¬ 
order, brought to an end by the accession of an Elamite with the very 
Semitic name of Warad Sin. His father, Kudur Mabuk, the son of 
Simti shilhak, was still living, and it is certain that he*was the actual 
conqueror of Babylonia, his son being a mere vassal, however he may 
have differed from the earlier patesis in holding the title of king. 
Kudur Mabuk scorned the royal name and contented himself with 
the title of Adda or of its Semitic equivalent “Father,” a title we 
may with some accuracy translate as “Emperor.” Sometimes he is 
Adda of Emutbal, the region along the border between Elam and 
Babylonia. 5 After the conquest of the middle Euphrates country he 
changed this to Adda of Amurru, the “ Westland.” 6 For the moment 
he seems to have ruled Babylonia in his own person, for we have a 


1 Cone, I R. 2. iv; CT, XXI, 29; SAK, 208 f.; Smith. TSBA, 1.45; Menant. op. cit., 
89; Radau, Hist., 286; Winckler, Untcrsuch., 38; KB, 90; date formula. Schorr. Urkun- 
den, 011; the oath, CT, IV; cf. Ranke. Names, 43. Note that the chronology of King 
is proved wrong, since his date for Nur Immer, 2175-2160 b.c., does not coincide with 
the certainly dated Sumu la ilu in 2211-2175 b.c. 

*IR. 3, 9; 5.20; IV R 1 . 36. 2; CT, XXI, 30; Delitzsch. BA, I. 301 ff.; Lenormant. 
Choix, No. 6; Etud., 337ff.; Smith, TSBA, 1,44ff.; Menant. op. cit., 88; Winckler, KB, 

90 ff.; S.4 K, 208 ff. 

* Date, Schell, RT, XXIV, 24; OLZ, VIII, 350 f.; XVII. 246, a building at Adab; 
weight. Clay, Miscel. Ins., No. 30. 

4 Nippur date formula. What we should do with the king Iluni or Iluli of the date 
Scheil, OLZ, XVII, 246, I do not know. 

‘ Canephorus of Rim Sin, A-B, Lenormant. Choix, No. 70; Etud., II, 343; Winckler, 
KB, 98; Price, Rim Sin, 7; MDOG, V, 17 ff.; SAK, 218 ff.; Thureau-Dangin. RA, XI. 

91 ff.; VS, I, 30 f. 

• Brick A of Warad Sin. I R. 2. 3; CT, XXI,33; Smith. TSBA, I, 43; Menant, op. cit., 
86; Lenormant, Etud., 346ff.; Winckler, KB, 92; Price. Rim Sin, 6; Rogers. Parallels, 
247 f.; Thureau-Dangin, RA, IX, 121 ff.; RT, XXXII, 44; Toffteen. Chron., 98. 
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stele in which he insists in good Babylonian that he “never did ill 
to Larsa or Emutbal.” 1 Still this can have lasted but a short time, 
for Kudur Mabuk was never entered in the list of the Larsa kings, 
and we soon find him, in company with his son Warad Sin as king 
of Larsa, telling of his revenge on Ebarra and of his breaking in pieces 
armies of Kazallu and of Mutiaballa in Larsa and in Emutbal. 2 All 
this might indicate an invasion of Babylonia from the north and east, 
but another explanation is possible. Perhaps he is merely remember¬ 
ing the attacks made from this direction on the last two kings of the 
preceding dynasty, and considers himself the avenger of Sin idinnam, 
for we have his son Rim Sin worshiping that ruler, an honor given 
to no other of the dynasty. 3 

Warad Sin reigned twelve years (2166-2154 b.c.), first as king of 
Larsa, 4 and then, when his domain was extended more to the north, 
as king of Shumer and Akkad, ruling such states as Eridu, Nippur, 
Lagash, and Hallab. 5 The great wall of Ur was rebuilt, 6 and the city 
of Sagkabdu was restored to its place. 7 One year he showed his filial 
piety by erecting a golden statue of his father in the Shamash temple 
of Larsa. 8 He died before his father and was succeeded by his 
brother Rim Sin, who has gained an unearned notoriety through the 
common identification with the Arioch of Ellasar, whom the four¬ 
teenth chapter of Genesis makes a contemporary of the patriarch 
Abraham. 9 As his brother seems to have died without issue, and as 
Rim Sin enjoyed the extraordinarily long reign of sixty-one years, it 


1 Thureau-Dangin, RA, XI, 91 ff. This dates from before the conquest of Amurru, 
as he is still called Adda of Emutbal. 

• Thureau-Dangin, RA, IX, 121 ff. 

• Date formula, Langdon, Bdbyloniaca, VII, 46. 

4 Brick A, Cyl., Winckler, [Mitth. d. Ak. Or, Ver., 1,16, 2;] KB, 94 f.; Price. Rim Sin, 
16; SAK, 214 f.; Canephorus, Evetts, PSBA, XIII, 156 ff.; CT, XXI, 31; Price, Rim 
Sin, 11; SAK, 214 ff. 

‘Brick B, I R. 5, 16; Smith, TSBA, 1,43,386; Menant, op. cit„ 87; Lenormant, 
Etud., 348 ff., 380; Winckler, KB, 94 f.; Price, Rim Sin, 8; SAK, 212 f.; Rogers, 
Parallels, 248. Stone tablet, CT, I, 45 f.; Price, Rim Sin, 12; SAK, 214 f.; OBI, 128. 
Cone, Lenormant, Choix, No. 67; IV R. 35, 6; Smith, TSBA. 43; Menant, op. eit„ 87; 
KB, 96; Price, Rim Sin, 10; SAK, 219f. 

• Chiera, Doc., No. 27; Clay, Miscel. Ins., No. 31; Rogers, Hist., II. op. P- 68. 

1 Chiera, Doc., No. 26. 


* Ibid., No. 25; cf. Filter, PSBA, XXXIII, 204 ff., for the reign. 

41 ff # C iL especlaUy D horme, Rev. biblique, 1908, 209; Pilter. PSBA, XXXIV, 6 ff., 
Tinru’ V^ Ce ^ol ra I y Remain8 Rim Sin: Thureau-Dangin. JA, X Ser., XIV. 335 ff.; 
AJSL XxSl 3 98 ff !etterS ° f Rim Sin * Lan « don - PSBA, XXXIII, 221 ff.; Luckenbill 
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would appear that both were mere children when they were given 
the throne. For a time Rim Sin was under the tutelage of his 
father. 1 After his death the young king erected in the Shamash 
temple “two beautiful bronze statues” of his father and himself, 
placed the sign for god before his own name, 2 and began a career 
of conquest which included the capture of Uruk,* of great Dumun, 
of Kisurra, and the devastation of Der, thus opening the way for 
direct connection between Elam and North Babylonia. The date 
formulas show us Shesh in his possession, Zarbilum given a wall, 
while in Kesh the goddess Nin mah exalted him to the kingship over 
all the country. 4 They also throw an interesting light on his canal 
operations. The Tigris, for example, was excavated as far as the 
sea, indicating how far north was its mouth at this period. 

All other operations sink into obscurity when compared with the 
one great event of the reign, the capture of Nisin, where Damiq 
ilishu ruled as the last of his dynasty. It was now the eighteenth 
year of Rim Sin’s reign, 6 and so important did the event appear in 
the minds of his contemporaries that for thirty-one years thereafter 
men dated by the “year after the capture of Nisin.” 6 

When we consider the importance of Babylon in later history and 
story and remember how it finally gave its name to the land itself, 
it is a matter of no little surprise that we have so few references to 
it in the period of the Shumerian domination. At the most there 

1 Canephori A-B. 

1 Cf. Pilter. PSBA, XXXIV, 8. Thureau-Dangin, JA, X Ser., XIV, 338, argues that 
the absence of the god sign in five formulas shows that he reigned at least five years before 
taking the throne, but in three of these Rim Sin is not named. Thus we can prove but 
two years before the use of the sign for god. 

* Cone A, Dec, 41; Price, Rim Sin, 14; SAK, 216 f. Stone tablet A, I R. 3, 10; 
Smith. TSBA, I, 53; Menant, op. cit., 90; Lenormant, Etud., 351; KB, 94 f.; Price, 
Rim Sin, 9; SAK, 218 f. 

* Chiera, Doc., 81; cf. Poebel, Hiat. Texts, 28. n. 1. 

4 Clay, Mi seel. Ins., 38; cf. Poebel. ZA, XX, 229 ff. It may be the seventeenth, 
as both years 18 and 19 are equated with year 2. 

«See dates collected by Chiera. Doc., 74. The Oriental Museum of the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois has four hundred Larsa tablets. Possibly somewhere about this time 
we may place Haladda, patesi of Shuruppak, son of Dada. who held the same office, 
MDOG, XVI, 13 f.; SAK, 150 f. In this period also belongs Dada. patesi of Nippur, 
Lehmann, BA. II. 595; SAK, 160 f. A little earlier perhaps is the unknown ruler of 
Der, Scheil, Del, IV, 3; SAK, 174 f., and after him is Anu mutabil. the shakkannak of 
that city, who claims victories over Anshan, Elam, Simash. and Barahsu. Lenormant, 
Choix, No. 7, 5; Winckler, Unlersuch., 156, 7; CT, XXI, 1; Thureau-Dangin. RA, IV. 
42. n. 4; SAK. 176 f.; Radau, Hiat.. 255, n. 12; Scheil. Del, II. 75 f. 
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are two or three chance remarks as to the temple Esagila, while the 
city god Marduk is virtually unknown. The rise of the ground 
water has destroyed most of the debris collected in this early period, 
but the rareness of material remains is no doubt in large part due to 
the fact that there was nothing to find. Hints of a prehistoric period 
are not unknown, the common paleolithic saws of obsidian or flint, 
the blanks from which they w r ere fashioned, a single arrowhead from 
the neolithic period, crude stone mills and the stones by which the 
grain w r as rubbed into coarse meal, and schist vases with incised lines 
imitating matwork are proofs of an extremely early occupation of 
the later residential section. 1 Like many another ancient capital, 
Babylon seems to have been formed by the incorporation of several 
villages which were originally distinct. Another such settlement 
seems to have existed at the temple Esagila, and there was likewise 
one on the mound which later formed the southern citadel or acropo¬ 
lis, for Nebuchadnezzar calls it the Babil place. Cramped as this 
latter site seems to us today, it is much larger than the typical 
Mycenaean site of the Aegean area. 2 

Not until the days of the First Babylonian Dynasty do the 
material remains follow the inscriptional records in making Babylon 
a city of importance. The new part it was to play in history was 
due entirely to its conquest by a group of invading Semites, whose 
very names point to the west and thus prove them foreigners. 3 Con¬ 
nection is most probable with the well-known West Semitic center 
of Mari, whence had already come the conquerors of the Nisin 
dynasty, and where at this very time were rulers with identical 
names. 4 

The earliest rulers of the new dynasty were unimportant enough. 
Of the founder, Sumu abum (2225-2211 b.c.), we hear first in con¬ 
nection with the building of the great wall of the city, perhaps the 
first of any strength Babylon ever possessed. This done, he began 


1 Ivoldewey, Babylon, 259 IT. 

* Ibid., 86 fT. 

s First argued by Pognon. JA, VIII Ser.. XI. 544 ff. 

* Schnabel, OLZ, XIV, 19 ff., is undoubtedly correct in accepting the reading of 
the Armenian translation of Eusebius, which ultimately goes back to Berossus, Mar, 
in place of the usual Medes. Identification is to be made with Mari and not, save 
indirectly, with Amurru-Martu. 
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to extend his territory. In his third year he had already walled 
Kibalbarru 1 and in the ninth Dilbat. Thus he established his sway 
at least seventeen miles south of his capital city. To the north we 
may assume a greater extent of territory, for we are told, albeit in a 
somewhat late source, that Ilu shuma, king of Assyria, marched 
against him. 2 In the treatment of the conquered territory we find 
traces of two different systems. Dilbat was at once incorporated 
within the growing empire, perhaps because it had never known 
independence. Sippar, on the other hand, was permitted autonomy 
under its own kings and was even allowed to use its own date 
formulas. The only public sign of submission seems to have been 
in the courts, where the oath must henceforth be taken in the name 
of Sumu abum as well as in that of the sun-god, the patron deity 
of Sippar. No wonder Naram Sin remained the faithful vassal of 
Babylon. 3 

Advance to the east was more difficult, for here Sumu abum found 
a strenuous enemy in Ashduni erim of Kish, whose citadel could be 
seen from the turrets of Babylon. We may even conjecture that 
Kish had been mistress of Babylon when the West Semites arrived, 
for Ashduni erim declares that the Four World Regions revolted 
against him, when it is perfectly clear that he is referring to his war 
with Babylon. For eight years the conflict was waged, until he 
had but three hundred fighting men left. Then his gods, Zababa and 
Ishtar, came to his aid with food, and he was able to advance a day’s 
journey and to lay waste his enemy’s country. And then, just as we 
are expecting further details, he suddenly breaks off and tells us that 
he built the walls of Kish. 4 The solution appears when we observe 
that by his tenth year Sumu abum is the admitted suzerain of Kish 
and as such dates his year by the making of a crown for the god Anu. 
Clearly Ashduni erim is telling of his war with Babylon and does 
not dare mention her by name. With Kish under his sway, Sumu 

1 Also in Hammurapi, Code, 17; the identification with Ki Babbar. Dhorme, OLZ, 
XI, 33; Poebel, Hist. Texts, 162, n. 2, cannot be accepted; cf. Olmstead, AJSL, XXXIII, 
300, n. 5. 

* Chron. K. I, II. 14; King, Babylon, 141, makes this precede his first year in Baby¬ 
lon. Note that Sumu abum is not called king of Babylon. 

* VS, VIII, 3; cf. the local date, 1 f. 

4 Thureau-Dangin. RA, VIII; cf. King, Babylon, 143 f. 
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abum made no effort to attack the cities stretching down the 
Euphrates but continued eastward toward the Elamite border, where 
he raided the city of Kazallu, not far from the first mountain slopes. 
That this control was effective is shown by an Elamitish business 
document dated in the “year of Shumu abi.” 1 

After a /eign of fourteen years Sumu abum was succeeded by 
Sumu la ilu, who, so far as we know, was in no manner related to 
him, and who is spoken of by later kings as if he were the founder 
of the dynasty. The first dozen of his thirty-six years (2211— 
2175 b.c.) were peaceful enough, devoted as they were to religious 
deeds, to building temples and digging canals, to “establishing 
righteousness,” by which we are to understand the promulgation of 
a new code of laws. Only in the third year was this broken, when 
Halambu was ravaged, to be connected, we may be sure, with the 
capture of the South Babylonian city of Uruk under its king Iawium. 2 
In the thirteenth year Kish revolted. Since the time of Ashduni 
erim there had been a succession of rulers. Manana had reigned at 
least five years, beginning with the thirteenth of Sumu abum. After 
him came Sumu ditana, whose West Semitic name may indicate that 
he was a governor chosen from the ruling class and sent direct from 
Babylon. Iawium in the fifth year began a rule of at least five years, 
and Halium was on the throne for two. Then came the revolt, and 
Sumu la ilu took advantage of this fact to bring the independence 
of Kish to an end. The city-state was therefore incorporated directly 
in the empire, and so important was this deemed that for the five 
years following the date formulas referred to its capture. 8 In the 
eighteenth year we find the Semite Iahzir ilum in Kazallu, and though 
we are told that he was driven out in this very same year it was not 


1 Del, X, 18. For the political history of the reign, as well as for those of his suc¬ 
cessors, we are almost entirely dependent on the casual references in the date formulas. 
These are most fully collected by Schorr, Urkundcn, passim. Cf. also CT, VI, 9f.; 
Lindl, BA, IV, 338 ff.; King. Letters of Hammurabi, II, 217ff.; Ill, 212 ff.; Chron., II, 9711., 
181 IT. The dates of these have made practically worthless the frequently incorrect num- 
bers of the King list B, Pinches, PSBA, II, 21 f.; VI, 193 ff.; Schrader. SB, Berl., 1887, 
579 ff.. 947 ff.; KB, II. 286 ff.; Winckler, Untersuch., 1 ff., 145; Rost, MV AO, II, 240; 
1 off teen, Chron., 22 ff.; Delitzsch, SB, sdchs. Akad., 1893, 183 ff.; Lehmann. Haupt- 
problome, 13 ff.; Knudtzon, Gcbetc. I, 60; II, 277; Rogers, Parallels, 202. 

5 Thurcau-Dangin, RA. VIII. 73 f. 


3 Thureau-Dangin. RA, VIII. 68 ff.; 
Olmstead, Amer. Jour. Theol., XX 281 


Johns, PSBA, XXXIII, 98 ff.; XXXIV, 23: 
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until the twenty-fifth that he was declared officially dead. 1 Mean¬ 
while Kish seems once more to have revolted, but as soon as the first 
successes against Iahzir ilum gave opportunity to attend to troubles 
in the rear which threatened the lines of communication, Kish was 
brought under control, and its walls were destroyed. Two years 
later Sumu la ilu turned north and destroyed and rebuilt the city 
walls of Kutu, whose late mention shows that after all he had 
advanced but little his northern frontier. In the same year he 
made an equally important advance to the south, when he carried 
out the same procedure with Dur Zakar under the very walls of 
Nippur. Yet it was not until the next year that he was able to 
secure control of Barzi or Borsippa, so near to the south that in later 
times it was reckoned a suburb of Babylon itself. Now at the close 
of his long reign he might well consider himself the ruler of all the 
north of Babylonia and could mark the limits of his new dominion 
by a series of frontier forts. 2 

With the conquest of Akkad the movement for the unification of 
Babylonia paused. The reign of Zabum (2175-2163 b.c.), who had 
been for some time associated with his father, 3 was marked only by 
another destruction of Kazallu, while no wars at all mark that of 
Apil Sin (2163-2144 b.c.). To judge only from their date lists, all 
their energies were devoted to building forts such as Kar Shamash 
or Dur Muti, restoring the walls of Barzi or of Babylon, digging 
canals, or rebuilding temples in the cities newly won. Yet we can¬ 
not fairly call it a period of decline, for future events indicate that 
it was a time of consolidation and of preparation for the conquest of 
the remaining portions of Babylonia. 4 

Sin muballit (2144-2124 b.c.) likewise spent the greater part of 
his reign in peace, yet it is instructive to note the various cities whose 
walls he rebuilt—Rubatum in his first year, Zaqar Dadda in his 
seventh, Dur Sin muballit in his tenth, Marad in his twelfth, and 


1 Cf. the Iahzar ilu under Zabium, Ranke, Doc.. 8, n. 1. 

* These were Dur Zakar, Dur Padda. Dur Lagaba. Dur Iabugani. Dur Gula duru, 
and Dur Usi ana Urra. Samsu iluna ins. 

* Oath, Ranke. Doc., No. 9. 

« Sippar building, Nabu naid, Ur inscription. Ill, 29. Schorr. Urkunden, 587. gives 
but seventeen year dates for Apil Sin, but he has omitted by homoeoteleuton year 18. 
"year after the throne," etc. The king list also gives the summation as 18 years. 
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Bit Karkarra in his eleventh, for they speak eloquently of advancing 
empire. In his fourteenth year we find him far in the south of 
Babylonia destroying the men of Ur, while in his seventeenth we have 
a capture of Nisin, which may in some fashion be connected with the 
decline or downfall of the dynasty hailing from that city. 1 

Through his identification with the biblical Amraphel and through 
the discovery of his code of laws his son Hammurapi has become a 
household word. Thanks to the code and to the enormous number 
of business documents and letters from his long reign (2124r-2081 b.c.), 
we can now present a picture of the culture of his time which will vie 
with that of any period in ancient history for completeness. All the 
more disappointing is it that we know so little of the political history, 
for Hammurapi, like all the others of his dynasty, has left to pos¬ 
terity in his official inscriptions nothing but resounding inanities, 
and we are reduced to the provokingly brief date formulas for what 
little we can glean. In his second year, so these last inform us, 
“righteousness was established in the land.” Our first impression is 
that we have a reference to the promulgation of the famous code, but 
this, at least in its present form, is much later. 2 The fourth year we 
find Malgia, far to south in the Sealands, in his power, 8 and in the 
next Kashbaran, 4 though it was not until his seventh that he dared 
advance against Uruk and Nisin; the latter evidently had been lost 
since his father had subdued it. Whether the loss of Nisin had been 
due to its conquest by Rim Sin or not, control of Nisin was a direct 
threat against Larsa. It is then with no surprise that we find in 
the following year this threat answered by trouble from the side of 
Elam, which demanded an expedition into Iamutbal, the home of the 

1 Taken between Adar 6 and Airu 13, as the change in the date formula was made 
in that interval, Ranke, Doc., 13. n. 1. That the Bel tabi mentioned with Sin muballit. 
ibid.. No. 18, was an Assyrian, is more than doubtful. 

2 Cf. especially Ungnad, ZA, XXIII, 78 f. 

* The variant readings Ma-al-gi-aki, Mal-gi-a, Ma-al-ka-a, Malgumki, Ma-al-gi-i. 
prove beyond a doubt the existence of a Malgia. I cannot imagine why in year four we 
should read Ga-gi-a and refer to the convent at Sippar. So far as I know only regular 
cities had a ‘‘great wall.’’ Certainly we would hardly expect it in a convent. Meyer, 
Geach., 538, places it near Kerkuk; Jensen, ZA, XV, 224, places it in North Babylonia 
on the basis of IV R*. 36, No. 1; the Melishipak kudurru, Del, X, 87 ff.. shows it near 
the Sealands and so in the south. Ibiq Ishtar calls himself king of Ma-al-gi-im, and 
Takil ilishu, the son of Kadi adu, calls himself mighty king, king of Malgim. The 
references to Ea and Damkina also indicate situation in the south. 

* Boissier, RA, XI, 161 ff. 
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Rim Sin dynasty. 1 Malgia revolted under its king Ibiq Ishtar, the 
son of Apil ilishu, in the tenth year, but was reconquered, its inhabit¬ 
ants and its cattle were carried off, and a new king, Ibiq Adad, was 
established in his place. 2 A little later we find the conquest of 
Rapiqi 8 attributed to this same Ibiq Adad, and in the same year we 
have noted the conquest of Shalibi. 4 Thus Hammurapi brought 
under his control the “settlement on the Euphrates” 6 and could call 
himself “King of Amurru,” or of the Amorite land. Peace was 
restored to the middle Euphrates, and Babylon was safe from attacks 
by the Elamites. On the other hand, Rim Sin was clearly too strong 
to be conquered. Accordingly there is a long period -of pause, when 
only the fortification of cities indicates that the country was not 
free from the threat of renewed war. 6 

A new period of warfare begins in the thirtieth year of Ham¬ 
murapi, when, according to our records, the army of Elam was 
“slain,” and this time at least we may be sure that the initiative was 
taken by the Babylonians. The next year the land of Iamutbal 
was conquered and its ruler, Rim Sin, was taken prisoner. For a 
bit of added light we have a letter to Sin iddina, the viceroy of 
Hammurapi in the south, who had made captive the goddesses of 
Iamutbal. Like many a later monarch, Hammurapi was not with 
the army whose exploits he appropriated for himself, so he ordered 
them to be brought to Babylon. All due respect was paid them in 
their journeying, but their anger at this mistreatment was not 
appeased, and this anger was felt by Hammurapi in a defeat at 
the hands of the Elamites. So another letter from the king orders 
that they are to be restored to their homes, but this is to be accom¬ 
plished by the conquest of these localities. Secure in the belief that 

1 "Year the district on the bank of the Shu numun dar canal,” read Zunudar, and 
cf. for further references Schell. RA, XI, 95. evidently unknown to Landesberger. OLZ, 
XIX, 33. who makes Emutbal an error taken from year 31. 

5 Delaporte. Cat. Cyl., 114; VS, I. No. 32; Scheil. OLZ, VIII. 512; King. Chron., 
I. 169, note, identify him with Ibiq Ishtar, but cf. Olmstead, Amer. Jour. Theol., XX, 282. 

* Rapiqu is Rafiqa, the older Raqqa, Yaqut, *.r. 

* Plausibly identified by Poebel. Doc., 115, with Zelebiyeh, on the left bank of the 
Euphrates at the narrows, a twin to the still more famous Ualeblyeh on the opposite 
bank. For description cf. especially Miss G. L, Bell, Amurath to Amurath, 67 f.; Sarre, 
Ztsch. f. Erdkundc, 1909, 429. 

* Code IV. 25. 

•Unless the ‘‘entering of Umu,” cf. Samsi iluna 8, and ‘‘great abundance means 
a conquest of that city. The wall of Igi harsagga was built in the year 19; of Basu 
(v.l., Ba$u, Bazi, Balum) in 21; and of Sippar in 23 and 25. 
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now they will be friendly to their erstwhile captors, Hammurapi 
orders Sin iddinam to “destroy the people with the troops in your 
hand.” 1 

With the loss of the dynastic homeland Ur and Larsa fell into the 
hands of Hammurapi. 2 In the following year Mankitu went down 
before him. Then there was peace, marked only by the destruction 
of the walls of Mari and Malgia, until the thirty-seventh year, when 
we hear of the war with the army of the Turukku, again to meet 
us in early Assyrian history, 3 and with the men of Kagmun and Su 
edin or Subartu. In the next came an invasion of Tupliash, the 
Elamite country, “like a great flood,” 4 and in the one following the 
“totality of the enemy” in Su edin was defeated. Then came 
another period of peace, marked only by the founding of Kar Sha- 
mash, of Rabikum on the Euphrates, and of Sippar. 5 

At the close of his reign all Babylonia and much besides were his, 
even if he had not reached the glories of such a predecessor as Sargon. 
His possessions are listed in his code of laws, Nippur, Der, Eridu, 
Ur, Larsa, Uruk, Nishin, Kish, Kutu, Meshlam, Barsip, Dilbat, 
Kesh, Lagash, Girsu, Hallab, 6 Karkarra, Adab, Mashkan Shabir, 
Malgi, the settlements on the Euphrates, Mera, Tutul, and last, but 
far indeed from least, Ashur and Nineveh, 7 whose ruler'was now 
Shamshi Adad I, the son of Enlil kapi. 8 Included in the list are all 
the famous city-states of early Babylonia. Well might Hammurapi 
boast, “The separated peoples of the land of Shumer and Akkad I 
united, with blessings and abundance I endowed them, in peaceful 
dwellings I made them live.” 9 

1 King, Letters, I, xxvff.; Ill, 7 ff. 

* Chron. K, II, 1,8 ff. Here Rim Sin is called king of Ur. What are the names of 
the towns in the last line ? 

* Adad nirari I, 1, 13. 

4 For Ibiq Adad and his son Dadum, kings of Tupliash. cf. Schell, OLZ, XVII. 
246 f.; Delaporte, Rev. Sem., XIX. 338 f.; VS, I. 113 f. 

6 He does not use the title *' King of the Four World Regions’* in year 25, Ungnad, 
Letters, 30. 

• “In the midst of Babylon,’’ Weissbach. Bab. Miscel., No. 15; cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 
52, n. 1. 

7 Code I, 50 ff. 

8 Ranke, Names, x; Doc., No. 26. 

• Louvre Ins. Aside from the code and the letters we have a large number of 
inscriptions, mostly collected in King, Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi; First 
S/ep«, 5ff.; Jensen, KB, 106ff. Cf.for individual inscriptions I R. 4, xv; CT. XXI. 40ff.; 
Menant. Ins. de Hammourabi; Bab. Chald., 109 ff.; Manuel, 306 ff.; RT, II, 76flM 
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Samsu iluna (2081-2043 b.c.) in his first year “exercised lordship 
over the foreign lands,” and in the next he “established the freedom 
of Shumer and Akkad.” The succeeding years were years of peace, 
and in them he had no difficulty in retaining his grip on his father’s 
kingdom. His troubles began in his ninth year, when for the first 
time the Kashshites appeared on the eastern boundary. Samsu 
iluna could congratulate himself on their conquest, but that did not 
prevent their permanent settlement just over the eastern border, 
ready to take over the land at the first opportunity. This invasion 
was seemingly in conjunction with other hostile Elamite elements, 
for in the next year we find an invasion of Babylonia by the troops 
of Idamaraz, another country on the eastern frontier. Emutbal, the 
old home of Rim Sin, was again in arms, and in Babylonia itself 
Uruk and Nisin revolted. Rim Sin, now almost a centenarian, was 
proclaimed in South Babylonia, and so good appeared his chances 
of success that in a suburb of Larsa contracts were made out in 
duplicate, one in his name and one in the name of Samsu iluna, the 
legitimate ruler. 1 Larsa remained faithful, Rim Sin was put to 
death in the palace in which he had been imprisoned since his land 
had been taken by Hammurapi, and the revolt came to an end. 2 

Events moved rapidly after this. In the following year Samsu 
iluna must destroy the walls of Ur and of Uruk; in the twelfth “all 
the lands revolted” and his date formulas ceased to be used in Larsa; 
in the next he destroyed Kisurra and Sabum, 3 and in the fourteenth 
we hear of a “usurping king whom the men of Akkad had caused 
to lead a revolt.” By the sixteenth so great was the danger that 


Amiaud. RT, 1.181 ff. ; J A, 1882. 236 ff.; RA, II. 4 ff.; Oppert, Exped., I, 267 ff.; Smith, 
TSBA, I, 55 ff.; RP', V, 68 ff.; Lenormant, Etud., II. 355 ff.; Strassmaier, ZA, II, 
174 ff.; Winckler, ZA, II, 118 ff.; Forach., I, 146, 197 f.; Talbot, JRAS, XX, 445 ff.; 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit., VIII, 234; RP'. I, off.; Delitzsch, Koaader, 73 f.; V. and E. 
Revlllout, PSBA. X, 266 ff.; OBI, No. 27; Del, II. 83 ff.; Rogers, Porallela, 242 ff.; 
Nagel, BA, IV, 434 ff.; [Jean, Lettrea de Hammurapi ;] Ungnad, Letters, No. 133; Bos- 
cawen, First of Empires, 163; Clay, Light, 130. Laws of Hammurapi, CT, XIII, 
46 ff. Date formulas, Scheil, RT, XXXIV, 105 ff. He is called Adda in Winckler, 
Forach., I, 200. 

1 Ungnad, Z.4, XXIII, 73 ff. 

1 Chron. K. II, I, 13 ff.; cf. for further discussion with bibliography of the whole 
Rim Sin problem and the question of the chronology, Olmstead. Amer. Jour. Theol., 
XX, 279. 

* Naturally this is neither of the Assyrian Zabs, but the Zab of Babylonia so well 
known to the Arabic geographers; cf. Yaqut, s.v. 
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a city as far north as Sippar must be fortified. Samsu iluna might 
try to gloss over this fact by talking of a restoration of its shrine 
Ebarra and by asserting that its deities, Shamash and Aia, had 
given him “a righteous scepter to rule the land, a mighty weapon 
to destroy the foe, to exercise lasting rule over the Four World 
Regions,” but the truth could not be concealed. 1 The dynasty was 
on the defensive and was fast losing ground. Another spurt marks 
the seventeenth year, when Emutbal was reconquered and walled, 
and in the twentieth he fought the “ rebellious foreign land.” In his 
twenty-first he must destroy the walls of Shahna and of Zarhanum, 
and to do so demanded the “frightful might Enlil gave him.” Three 
years later the situation was still more alarming, and Kish, within 
sight of Babylon, must be fortified with a wall along the Euphrates. 2 
Another invasion came in his twenty-eighth year, when he “captured 
with his lofty battle mace” Iadi habum and Muti hurshana. For 
two years there are no new events to date from, and then the city 
of Saggaratum must be restored to its place. As late as his twenty- 
sixth year Samsu iluna had been able to bring a monolith from the 
great mountain of Amurru, that is, probably the Lebanon, but at 
the close of his reign this route was closed by the invasion of the 
Amurru people, whose defeat at the hands of the Babylonian monarch 
in his thirty-sixth year was no guaranty of ultimate success. 3 

To the south all was now lost, even Nippur falling in the twenty- 
ninth year into the hands of Iluma ilu, 4 the first king of the so-called 
Second Babylonian Dynasty, who dated the beginning of his rule 
from the preceding year, 2053 b.c. Twice did Samsu iluna march 
against him, and the second time the battle took place so near the 
sea that the bodies of the slain fell into the waters. 5 In the end the 
situation became so bad that Samsu iluna was forced to rebuild 
the line of forts erected by his ancestor Sumu la ilu, extending down 
to the vicinity of Nippur. He might talk of the fear of his royalty 
covering heaven and earth, but from now on he dared assume only 

1 Poebel, Texts, No. 101; OLZ, XVIII, 106 ff.; cf. King. Suppl., 37. 

1 Thureau-Dangin, OLZ, XII. 205. 

* What is meant by the formula of year 37. “year the land of Akkad, between 
Mt. Enti,” I do not know. 

* Chi era. Doc., 25. 60 f.; cf. Poebel, ZA, XX. 232 ff.; Doc., 119, n. 2. 

Chron. K. II, II. l ff. 
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the newly created title “King of Babylon” and the far northern one 
of “King of the Four World Regions.” 1 

No claims of victories are made in the date formulas of Abi eshu’ 
(2042-2015 b.c.), and the building of the city Luhaia on the Arahtu 
Canal points to retrocession of frontiers. 2 Once he attempted to 
catch Uuma ilu, and “ his heart moved him to dam the Tigris. So he 
dammed the Tigris, but caught not Iluma ilu.” 3 Thereupon he 
erected a fort, named for himself, at the “great gate of the Tigris” 4 
and gave himself up to the service of the cult, to writing dedications 
for his own statues, and to building shrines in Babylon with names 
such as might delude the gods of the cities he had lost into believing 
that they were still in their ancestral homes. 6 While all around was 
falling into ruins, business went on as usual, if we may judge from 
the regular occurrence of the documents. 

With Ammi ditana (2015-1978 b.c.) we have a brief renewal of 
Babylon’s power, and there is a certain element of truth in his boasts 
that he restored the might and loosed the pressure from the land. 6 
In his seventeenth year he conquered Arahab the Shumerian, 7 and 
soon after followed the reconquest of Nippur, 8 the advance culminat¬ 
ing in the taking of Nisin in the thirty-seventh year. As a result he 
could once more call himself “King of Shumer and Akkad,” and this 
he added to his other titles of “King of Babylon, King of Amurru, 
and King of Kish,” implying an empire of no small size. 9 Meanwhile 

1 Wlnckler, Keilschrifttexte, 74; Untersuch., 140; KB, 130 ff.; Strassmaier, ZA, III, 
153 ff.; cf. 140; Hilprecht, Explorations, 480; King. Letters, No. 97 ff.; US, I, 33; CT, 
XXI, 47 ff. Rogers. Hist., II, 95, takes the date formulas at face value and thinks it 
‘‘was indeed a great reign”; but King, Babylon, 199 f., is undoubtedly correct in seeing 
here a period of rapid decline. Unpublished inscriptions, Johns, Cuneiform Ins., 33; 
defeat of twenty-six usurpers, Weidner, OLZ, XVII, 501. n. 2. 

1 The date formulas are out of order, and it hardly pays to make the attempt at 
restoration. What the year Adnatumma means is not clear. 

• Chron. K. II. II. 7 ff. 

• So also date formula i. 

»Cf. King, Babylon, 205 f.; Letters, No. 82 ff.; Winckler. Forsch., I, 200, 284. 

• For chronology of the reigns of Ammi ditana and Ammi zaduga cf. Ungnad, BA, 
VI, 3, 1 ff. CT, II, 12. 12, ‘‘when Sin and Adad had named thee, my father, to honor, 
and had rendered thee the yoke," refers to the accession of Ammi ditana, Langdon, ZA, 
XXI. 291. 

1 Poebel, Doc., 121 . 

• Erected inscription in Nippur, Hilprecht in Poebel, Doc., 121. This was probably 
before year 34, King. Babylon, 209. 

• King. Letters, II, No. 100; III, 207 f.; Winckler, Forsch., I, 199; cf. 144; Pinches, 
RP\ V, 102. 
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fortification had gone on, a fort named for himself on the Zilakum 
Canal, another on the waters of Enlil, the strengthening of the wall 
of Ishkun Marduk on the Zilakum, the erection of Mashkan Ammi 
ditana, and the wall of Kar Shamash on the Euphrates. In his days, 
if we conjecture rightly, we must place a letter from Iadiri, son of 
Issi Dagan, and six of his companions from the land of panat. They 
report to the pa official of Martu concerning a revolt against Babylon. 
“In trust in those fugitives,” they say, “they have destroyed the 
chapel of Marduk who loves you.” 1 

Of Ammi zaduga (1978-1957 b.c.) we can predicate no warlike 
acts, in spite of his “loosing the pressure of the land” in his tenth 
year, the building of a fortress bearing his name “at the mouth of 
the Euphrates” in the .next, and the brightening his land like the 
sun-god. 2 All these fine words are forgotten when we observe the 
sinister presence of the Kashshite soldier of fortune, Warad Ibari, 
in his service, 3 pointing forward to the day when the Kashshite 
mercenary chiefs should supplant West Semites on the throne of 
Babylon. Samsu ditana (1957-1926 b.c.) boasts that he restored the 
dominion with the weapons of Marduk. How complete was in 
reality the demoralization of the country is shown by a letter from 
an official in Sippar Ia’rurum, barely a day’s journey from Babylon. 
“The grain which is in the territory should not be left in the open 
fields at the mercy of the enemy’s troops. May our lord give orders 
that instructions be sent us to open the gate of Shamash and bring 
the grain into the city.” That there actually was a scarcity of grain 
is shown by the sudden increase in its price, from one and a fifth 
she per qa in the reign of Ammi zaduga to two in this. At the same 
time the price of wool fell, and the two facts taken together point 
conclusively to a condition of affairs in which lands were rapidly 
going out of cultivation, for sheep can be hurried off before the 
advancing invader, but grain cannot. In the case of Sippar the king 
ordered that the grain should be brought in as soon as it w r as ready, 
and that then the gates should be guarded. 4 Unfortunately for him, 

1 Ungnad, OLZ, XVII. 343. 

1 Neo-Babylonian letter copy. OBI, No. 129. 

’ Ranke, Doc.. 8 . n. 1 . 

‘ Thureau-Dangin. Hilprecht Vol., 161 ft. Lettres, No. 8 . 
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the gates of Babylon itself were no longer guarded securely, and the 
invading Hittites brought the dynasty to an end 1 and carried the city 
god Marduk, late the ruler of the civilized world, together with his 
consort Sarpanitum, to Hana, up the Euphrates. 2 The stratum of 
ashes which still covers the ruins of the houses occupied during this 
period is mute witness to the destruction wrought by the Hittites. 3 

We cannot close our study of this time of complete governmental 
breakdown without consideration of two dynasties which flourished 
in the south. One, with its seat in Uruk, has recently become well 
known in this country by reason of the large number of cones and 
tablets distributed in the various American museums. 4 The first and 
most important ruler of this dynasty was Sin gashid, who calls him¬ 
self, in addition to the expected “King of Uruk,” also “King of 
Amnanu. 6 Issued under his direction was a cone which gives a 
fixed tariff for various commodities and thus forms a basis for a study 
of the economics of the period. 6 Another king of this dynasty is the 
Sin gamil, in whose honor a temple was erected to Nergal in Usipara 
by Anam, the son of Bel shemea. 7 In this record he appears as the 
gish dubba official; in another he is Adda or father of the people of 
Uruk, and as such he restores the city walls, whose origin he traces 
back to Gilgamesh, the greatest of Uruk’s mythical kings. 8 In still 
others he calls himself the “ true shepherd of Uruk, the mighty seer, 


1 Chron. II, 10. I must confess to much sympathy with the point of view of Rogers, 
Hist., II, 97 , who does not consider the Hittites responsible. It is true that we cannot 
bring this fact into connection with any other known one with regard to them; in fact, 
it is by centuries the oldest reference to the Hittites. 

1 Agum kakrime, I, 44 ff.; cf. King, Chron., I, 73. 

• Koldewey, Babylon , 240. 

4 The Oriental Museum of the University of Illinois, for example, has three tablets 
and five cones. 

• Cf. the Ammananu conquered by Nebuchadnezzar II, Strassmaier, Hebr., IX. 4 f.; 
Amnanu also occurs in the Bilingual of Shamash shum ukin. For Sippar of the god 
Amnanu cf. the Nabunaid ins., Scheil, RT, XVIII. 19. 

• Exhaustive study of inscriptions of Sin gashid, G. B. Duncan, AJSL, XXXI, 
215 ff. Cf. also I R. 3, viii; IV R*. 35,3; CT, XXI, 12 ff.; Smith, TSBA, I, 41; Menant, 
Bab. Chald., 69; Lenormant. Etud., 88 , 324 ff.; Choix, No. 64; Schrader, ZDMC, XXIX, 
40ff.; Winckler, KB, 82 ff.; Pinches. Bab. Or. Rec., I, 8 ff.; Radau, Hist., 225ff.; SAK. 
220 ff.; King, PSBA, XXXVII, 22 ff.; Babylon, op. p. 210; Olmstead, Amer. Jour. Theol., 
XX, 283; Langdon, AJSL, XXXIV, 123. 

7 Winckler, KB, 84 ff.; CT, XXI, 17; SAK, 222 f.; cf. Scheil, RA, XII. 193. 

8 OBI, No. 26; Hommel, PSBA, XVI, 13; Hilprecht, Assyriaca, 101; Winckler. 

Forach., I, 274; Radau, Mat.. 226, n. 2; Jensen. KB, VI. 268 f. 
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the obedient one of the gods, the beloved son of Innanna.” 1 Thus 
in one he frankly acknowledges the kingship of Sin gamil; in the 
others he as carefully refrains from calling himself king, though he 
is clearly the actual ruler. At last he seems to have tired of being 
the power behind the throne, even with that title of Adda which had 
been glorified by Kudur Mabug and Hammurapi, for one date for¬ 
mula tells of the year when he formally assumed the royal name. 2 
We have here an obvious transition to a dynasty with more promise 
of life. There is another hint of troublous times, for Anam restores 
the temple of Innanna, destroyed, perhaps, in a war with the Sealand 
kings. Perhaps we may assign to this dynasty Arad Shasha, whose 
accession to royal power is given in another date formula. 3 

In this period of almost complete breakdown only the kings of the 
Sealands were left to represent in any degree a central authority, 
and it is for this reason alone that later scribes listed them as the 
Second Babylonian Dynasty, for it is more than doubtful that they 
held sway as far north as Babylon. Practically our whole informa¬ 
tion comes from the late king lists, and in them the names are 
uncertain, and the length of reign is often demonstrably incorrect. 4 
The first king, Iluma ilu, whom we have already met, is given sixty 
years, Itti ili nibi fifty-five, and Damiq ilishu thirty-six. So long a 
period of rule for three successors is extremely unlikely, and can 
hardly be squeezed into the time allowed by other data. Then come 
Ishki bal with fifteen years, his brother Shushi with twenty-seven, 
Gul kishar, who is more real because he is named in a later boundary 
inscription, 6 with fifty-five, his son Peshgal daramash with fifty, Adara 
kalama with twenty-eight, Akur ul ana with twenty-six, Melam 
kurkurra with seven, and Ea gamil with nine. In the first part of 
the list the rulers have Semitic names, in the second Shumerian. 
Perhaps we have a change of dynasty within the “Dynasty” 
arranged by later antiquarians. We close this dark period with the 
consciousness that again a political break is followed by a break in 
the culture, and that when’ the curtain rises we shall be in a new world. 

1 Clay. Miscel. Ins., No. 35 f.; cf. Johns, AJSL , XXX. 290 f. 

1 Schell, OLZ, VIII, 351; Thureau-Dangin, RA, VI, 137; SAK, 238. * 238. 

* King lists A, B; for discussion cf. Olmstead, 'A met. Jour. Theol.. XX. 283. 

1 EnU1 nadin a P al kudurru; cf. Jensen, ZA, VII, 220 ff. 
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'Tin IN THE SONG OF SONGS 

The Song of Songs has been the shuttlecock of biblical interpretation 
and its study a kind of recreative pastime from the more serious pursuits 
of critical investigation, an approach quite naturally induced by that earlier 
sacred sport of allegorizing, which found in this book opportunity for such 
unlimited diversion. 

The peculiar character of the poem has also had its share in the result. 
The nature of the piece has not permitted the application of the usual 
canons of criticism, in a manner to secure a decision, without so much 
assumption of background or modification of the text that the one constant 
assertion which can safely be made of the history of its interpretation is 
that the personal equation has never yet failed to determine the outcome. 
Indeed it is just here that the criticism of the poem has attained assured 
results. It has been able to demonstrate this proposition, or what amounts 
to the same thing, that no theory of the piece yet propounded can be made 
to fit the poem as it stands without a very disconcerting plus or minus. 
This applies to the various species of allegories, the two, the three, and the 
five main character theories. Whether all of them have suffered equally 
and beyond repair is another matter, but that a broad shadow of uncertainty 
rests upon them all is beyond controversy. 

The case for the Syrian wedding theory may be thought by a defenseless 
reader of Old Testament introduction to be upon a different plane in this 
respect, but a careful perusal even of such general works will not warrant the 
inference. This theory is somewhat generally accepted as less objectionable 
than others, but the number of deletions, transpositions, and modifications 
of the text, to say nothing of some very strained analogies, as given in the 
accredited exposition of this hypothesis, 1 leaves no doubt in this particular. 
Moreover, one must ask by what criteria the changes of the text are made. 
Solely then, it must be said, because they do not fit a group of customs 
observed in North Syria in 1861 a.d., coming from a region whose civiliza¬ 
tion represents q syncretism of many cultures, customs that in their present 
form have not as yet been shown to exist anywhere as far back as the Chris¬ 
tian era, much less in Israel at any time. The method is to that extent 
questionable and unsound, and if applied on a similar scale to the rest of the 
Old Testament would seriously jeopardize all criticism. This interpretation 
rests upon an analogy, valuable enough in itself, but separated by 
more than two thousand years from its supposed source, which is hidden 

1 K. Budde in Marti’s Handkommentar. 
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from uij, ftpS as a norm for the Song of Songs it becomes as valuable, perhaps, 
as'modern Chinese phonetics in establishing the origin of the Sumerian 
«)^igilage. One of its prominent commendations has been its freedom from 
some of the more glaring vices of earlier theories. It requires no troublesome 
x +; on the other hand, its own -x—y-\-z is scarcely less serious and remains 
unresolved. 

It is just here that the proverbial fly in the ointment, with every 
attempted solution of this poem, is most in evidence. It has always been 
found necessary, in order to accomplish anything with this book* to operate 
with an unknown x, and the outcome in every case is scarcely better than an 
algebraic formula, so far as excluding other alternatives is concerned, however 
much each is to be commended over .its predecessors, in the eyes of various 
individuals. 

This inability throughout the ages to take the poem, as it stands, as 
essentially neither more nor less and yet account for its phenomena has 
scarcely received the attention it deserve?. This lack cp,n hardly be charged 
to the writer or compiler. This is against all analogy and ought to be frankly 
recognized. The only obvious conclusion is that the" text has suffered in 
some way in transmission, and yet this ought not to be regarded as equivalent 
to the granting of a license to correct the text indiscriminately. The piece 
has many marks of unity, and almost without exception some sort of unity 
has been granted it. It will be legitimate, then, to examine the text to see 
if it shows any trace of omission or uncertainty that might give a reasonable 
clue, for if such a thing has occurred we have no analogy for assuming that 
it could be accomplished without leaving a trace. 

Now there is one point of uncertainty in the text as it stands, which from 
the outset has put a question mark after every interpretation of the book, 
and that is the inability either to identify or to distinguish with certainty 
the person addressed as "HTT (“my beloved”) and the character King 
Solomon. This item is one scarcely to have been overlooked by the writer, 
since it deals with the primary meaning of the poem and not only represents 
an important personage, referred to in every speech of the leading character, 
but it is a personal epithet used as many times as all others in the poem 
combined. 

An examination of this word minus the suffix reveals a common Semitic 
form (Arabic , Aramaic 11 , Assyrian dddil, Hebrew 1*11 , Minean 11, 
Palmyrene Kll, Sabean 11, Syriac 1*11). In Hebrew, outside the Song, 
the singular occurs eighteen times, always to be translated “uncle” (one 
apparent exception in Isa. 5:1 is corrupt and in any case cannot be used 
against the foregoing meaning). The absolute of the word, which occurs four 
times in the Song, once in Proverbs (7:18) and twice in Ezekiel (16:8; 23:17), 
is always to be rendered as an intensive “/ore” (Gesenius, 124, e). The form 
points to a hollow root, 1*11, from whence come the proper names D&dO, 
i o, odo, Dudu, David, and some others. In the Song the singular is 
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used outside the expression ■’TH four times in the pointed text (5:9; 6:1), 
but two of these instances refer to the same personage as “thy TH” and 
“her THIn the other two cases the word is used alone in the absolute 
sense (to be examined later). 

The form translated “my beloved” ought, according to Hebrew usage, 
elsewhere to be translated “my uncle,” but this is clearly inappropriate 
here. Now there are twenty-two other cases in Hebrew of this particular 
kind of formation from other roots, where the root meaning is fairly definite, 
and these forms invariably signify either the exercise of the quality expressed 
by the verb root, and so form abstracts, or they denote objects that exercise 
the verbal quality. Accordingly, our word, inasmuch as a sense of endear¬ 
ment always seems to adhere to it, can at most be translated “love” or 
“ lover,” but neither quite suits in this context. The meaning “my beloved” 
appears to have no warrant in Hebrew usage, and this gains added weight 
from the wider Semitic field. The prevailing meaning here is “uncle” also, 
varying to include “cousin” in Syriac and Minean. In Arabic it signifies 
“foster-father,” and in Assyrian alone it is used as a synonym of “son” 
and has the derived meanings “caress” and “darling.” This is natural 
when applied to offspring, but this usage does not occur outside of Assyrian. 
The form "HH in the Song becomes the more suspicious, also, since there 
was a perfectly good form from a related root that does quite naturally mean 
“beloved” (TT). 

The two cases where the word occurs alone in the absolute sense are 
usually translated: “What is thy beloved more than another beloved” 
(5:9). This rendering supplies the crucial word “another” and so is inad¬ 
missible. The only translation compatible with grammar would be: “ What 
is thy love more than love?” or “thy lover more than a lover?” but neither 
of these alternatives suits the question asked, as the context clearly shows. 
The pointed text cannot be right, therefore, and we cannot look for the mean¬ 
ing of our word from this context (I shall return to this verse later). 

This leads us to look for some fresh rendering for the form "HI" • Now 
when we observe the consonantal text alone it is evident that this word can 
equally well be a perfectly good proper name, found in II Sam. 23:9 (kethib) 
and I Chron. 27:4, and pronounced “Dodai.” This is a kind of formation 
that appears widely, and compounds from this root are recognized as ancient, 
and they early become obsolete. 1 It would not be strange, accordingly, if 
such a name should later be mistaken for a common noun, as is so frequently 
the case in the LXX. Supplying, then, this reading wherever “my beloved” 
appears in the English version, a very definite result follows. Any serious 
need for “stage instructions” of any sort completely disappears. The 
antithesis of shepherd lover and the king is complete and mandatory in every 
instance. 

1 G. B. Gray, Hebrew Proper Names, p. 
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There are still asides and reminiscences of the absent lover, but there is 
never the slightest doubt as to the meaning and intention of the main parts. 
The poem becomes a necessary unity. The contrasts between the heroine 
and the daughters of Jerusalem, the king and the shepherd, the wholesome 
free life of the country and the sordid life of the royal court, all stand out in 
sharpest colors, and the poem is a very definite satire upon the age and ideals 
of Solomon and a glorification of the northern schism, and that too without 
the necessary deletion of a single letter of the original. 

We may inquire in the first place whether the confusion of the true read¬ 
ing, as suggested above, can be more particularly accounted for. Such a 
test cannot always be complied with, but wherever possible its importance 
may not be overlooked. There is here a double consideration. First of all 
the poem was handed down through the Jews of the Southern Kingdom, 
where the glory of Solomon represented the very acme of national splendor. 
The worst recorded criticism of him in the south is that of the Deuteronomic 
redactor of the Books of Kings, and in his case, in spite of Solomon s many 
foreign wives and the idolatrous practices of his later life, he is still clearly 
the grand monarque. He is criticized neither for his economic oppression, 
his insensate extravagance and luxury, nor for the size of his vast harem in 
itself; and so far as the last point is concerned his sixty wives in the Song 
are in any case a mere bagatelle compared with the six hundred of I Kings, 
chap. 11. This marks the lowest depth of disapproval, and from this point 
onward Solomon’s star of national favor steadily rises. Psalms are ascribed 
to him. He is a voluminous poet (I Kings 4:32), the great botanist, zoolo¬ 
gist, ornithologist, and ichthyologist of his day, but above all he is the patron 
of wisdom and himself unsurpassed among humankind for his original 
utterances on the subject (I Kings 5:33). It is evident that no piece of 
literature that mentioned his name could persist in the south, much less gain a 
place of distinction that did not honor and dignify his character; still less 
could a satire upon his reign ever gain a place in the sun. Clearly to a Jew 
of the south Solomon’s attention to the peasant girl in the Song could only 
be regarded in the light of the honor which he conferred upon her by such 
magnanimous condescension, for otherwise why should it be written ? 

Now there were in the language of the poem itself two points where the 
transference of the name “ Dodai” to a mere epithet, which could be applied 
to Solomon, seemed to be favored. This is the second consideration, and 
to it must be added the observation that when the northern literature found 
a refuge in the south, after the fall of the northern state, we must reckon with 
at least a slight break in the oral tradition of such consonantal texts as well 
as a change of social and political viewpoint. This observation is amply 
illustrated by the present history of the Northern Kingdom in the Books of 
Kings. 

In 5:9 and 8:5 the epithet of the lover appears with another suffix and 
at least in the latter the ^ of "HYl was absent entirely. In 5:9 the 
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pronominal suffix of the second person was added and the final ■' of 
may or may not have been written in the copy which persisted 
(Gesenius, 91, &). In favor of its omission see Gesenius, 8, b, 3 and 8, l (a). 
If it were written it was permissible to regard it as representing the long 
ser& before the suffix (Gesenius, 7 , g; 8, b, 3). Here then was permission to 
take the consonants of TH as composed of "Hi plus the singular suffix ■», 
and this was particularly encouraged by the comparison with the singular 
absolute form l*n in the same verse (and if so used here it would of course 
be applicable to all cases of its occurrence in the poem). As I have already 
intimated, this verse has never been successfully translated. The word “HI 
can neither be translated “love,” “lover,” nor “beloved” in this context and 
give any suitable sense. It is, however, a perfectly good writing of the name 
“David,” and that too in its oldest form. 1 The verse will then read: “ What 
is thy Dodai in comparison with David ? What is thy Dodai in comparison 
with David that thou’dost so adjure us?” This is at once positive and 
definite, the reference to David being, in that case, not, to be sure, to the 
individual David, but to his house in the person of the reigning king; exactly 
as, e.g., Solomon’s son Rehoboam is referred to in I Kings 12:16 (a still 
broader use of the name “David,” approximating the term “Pharaoh” in 
Egypt, well attested in later times, is in line with the same usage). The 
verse was intended as a knock-out blow for the Shulammite by the court 
ladies, in the form of an ironical question, but the maiden takes it literally 
and is able to convince them that it has a positive answer in her favor. The 
primary ambiguity of the passage lay in the radicals of the name “David,” 
which were the more readily misunderstood since the king in the poem was 
clearly not David but Solomon. The reason, however, for the choice of 
“David” in this case is obvious in the marked assonance with Dodai, which 
it permitted and which would tend to make the comparison more striking. 

In 8:5 the singular TH is followed in the pointed text by the short 
form of the third feminine pronominal suffix. As it stands we can only 
read “her Tn,” but this has never given a satisfactory verse. It reads: 
“Who is this coming up from the wilderness leaning upon her TH?” 
“Her TH,” then, means nothing at all, or it signifies that the brothers of 
the Shulammite, in uttering it, recognize that their sister has returned; but 
the syntax of the sentence does not suit a rhetorical question such as is then 
needed (Gesenius, 151, 1), and the Shulammite had not been in the wilder¬ 
ness. A woman from the wilderness could only naturally mean a Bedouin, 
and yet the sequel shows that the Shulammite is iutended. The incongruity 
will be removed if the proper name be read in place of “her TH.” The 
verse may then read: “Who is this coming up from the wilderness leaning 
upon Doda?” (or since a young woman is certainly meant, it may be pref¬ 
erable to read rnsb? for “bj, so that we should then translate “Who [or 
how] is this? a young woman from the wilderness, leaning upon Doda!”). 

‘ Cf. BDB, p. 1876. 
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That is, the form Doda is here pausal, and it is the only pausal form of the 
name recorded. Such a form naturally requires a long a at the end. The 
final H in place of •* is used to express that. This is an irregular writing in 
nouns, according to the stereotyped Massoretic formula, but may at one 
time have been quite regular in the living language (Gesenius 7, /, note 1), 
and it finds direct analogy in the entire class of n"b verbs. An alternative 
explanation may also be that the name was pronounced Dod6 in pause, and 
we may compare a considerable number of nouns ending in ai in the fatMh 
where the ker& requires a final 6. The pausal forms would make a very 
suitable point for that transition. 

The verse as thus rendered expresses the incredulity of the brothers that 
their well-known friend, Dodai, should be found associating with a strange 
woman. They have no surmise that it is their sister, whom they have good 
reason to think is at the capital; and yet their amazement shows a much 
finer art in .introducing her to her old home surroundings, so that the reading 
of the proper name considerably relieves and improves the verse. In both 
of the passages under consideration, while an outward separation of "’TH 
seems feasible, yet a closer scrutiny reveals serious and inherent difficulties, 
which nothing but the fixed determination to glorify Solomon at all costs 
could have overlooked. 

We may inquire in the second place what light the reading of the proper 
name throws on the history of the book’s interpretation. The allegory was 
perhaps the only means of preserving the poem after the identity of the shep¬ 
herd had been lost. Until that happened Solomon was of course the villain, 
not the hero, of the piece, and the later allegory was impossible. The two- 
character theory hangs together with the allegory and the poem fell into 
allegory to save its own raison d'etre. The theory of Herder and others who 
made the work a loose collection of folk poetry was as well justified as the 
allegory as long as the inner structure of the book was not clear. The three- 
character theory followed the logic of the poem to its true conclusion but 
could not show how it must be so and not otherwise. The wedding theory 
was able to gain a show of plausibility only because the structure of the poem 
had been blurred by the misreading of one word (*"m) twenty-eight 
times. None of these vagaries would have been possible if the text had been 
fully written. 1 

Thirdly, let us consider how this rendering affects the literary merit of the 
poem. The Shulammite’s naming of her lover instead of declaring her 
exact relation to him from the first has the decided artistic advantage of 
only gradually revealing the depth of her attachment for her betrothed, a 
love, moreover, that now moves forward like a deep welling crescendo of 


. c °^ Son K of Songs as here presented: court ladies (one or more), 1:1-2, 

7:2-7; the Shulammite, 1:3, 5-7, 12-14, 16—2:1, 3—3:5; 4 : 7 —5:8, 
G- 4 -in- - I 3, J ll ,n 12: 7 lb ’ 10 ^~ 8:4 ’ 6—12, 14; Solomon 1:9-11, 15; 2:2; 4:1-6; 

Shularnmite^s:5a; l!> ~ 10); 3:11; tbe br0tberS °' ' be 
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purest passion. It adds to the Shulammite’s parrying of the king’s advances 
a dramatic power and a brilliancy of artistic finish that before were almost 
wholly obscured. It is just this gradual discovery of the depth and meaning 
of true affection, on the one hand, by the women of the court that finally 
wins their wondering sympathy and approval; and, on the other, its contrary 
effect of revealing the sensual king in his true colors, for as he makes his 
amorous advances he gradually feels its growing power, loses countenance, 
repeats himself, and becomes confused, and his appeal sinks to a base brute 
passion that is eventually rendered dumb and helpless in the presence of the 
glowing fires of a pure affection that proves a very flame of Yah. And the 
maiden is free, and she passes from our view over the green hills of her native 
countryside with a song on her lips, arm in arm with the chosen youth of her 
troth. 

This discussion if valid has this significance for the lexicon, that TH in 
Hebrew always means “uncle”; in the plural it is always an abstract, “love,” 
“affection”; HH in the Song is, with one possible exception, a proper 
name. 

The presence of Dodai as a proper name by its very prominence raises 
a problem with reference to the subject of the poem, which can now for the 
first time be intelligently discussed. The heading “The Song of Songs” is 
more of a particular classification than it is a title, and is one scarcely to 
have been added by the author, for in any case it is closely bound up with the 
following clause, “which is Solomon’s.” The Song outwardly centers around 
the Shulammite. It is the assigned task of the court ladies to arouse her 
affection for the king, but their only effect is to call forth longings, memories, 
and ideal descriptions of Dodai until their mouths are stopped in hungry 
admiration. Solomon seeks to woo her, but she parries every attempted 
compliment of the king with a finer, deeper appreciation of Dodai until the 
stock phrases of the king are exhausted, and the ordeal brings the maiden 
to her final statement, before the king, of her undying devotion to her 
betrothed, and it is this as she tells us later that wins her release (8:10). 
It is a song about Dodai that silences the court, that baffles the king, that 
keeps up the courage of the Shulammite, and that finally procures her free¬ 
dom and triumph. This is the subject of the poem whether it ever stood at 
the beginning or not. But if it did so at one time it was removed as unneces¬ 
sary and superfluous after the heading “The Song of Songs, which is Solo¬ 
mon’s” had been completed and ‘'“TH identified with Solomon. 

In favor of this earlier title is its occurrence once in Isa. 5:1, where 
HH ITP1D is the most plausible reading. 1 This so far as it has weight points 
to a date for the poem compatible with the natural inference from the Song 
itself (6:4), that the book was written while Tirzah was capital of North 
Israel. It is to be noted also that the reading of "TH in I sa * 5:1 as a proper 
name makes a decision possible with reference to the vexed problem of the 

1 Cf. Gray ICC. ad loc. 
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song of the vineyard (Isa. 5:1 ff.) in a manner to justify the rendering of the 
LXX as approximately correct, so that by recognizing '’TT'b (vs. lc) as a 
transposed form of an original ’’b TT> due to the presence of *'T'T'b in 
vs. la, the Song becomes consistent throughout and it becomes possible to 
trace the evolution of the present Hebrew text from this initial error, first by 
changing TD"Ob (vs. 16) to YQ*"Ob, to accord with "T’T’b (vs. lc), and then 
the following verbs in verse 2 were altered from the first to the third person 
in order to be consistent with the foregoing changes in verse 1. 

With the topic of the Song clear, it is evident why the song of Dodai 
was popular in the north, and also why the theme commanded such poetic 
genius. It was much more than a love song, or the concern of its two leading 
characters. It would be too much to call it an allegory, although it 
approaches it, and this circumstance helps to explain the later allegorizing. 
The house of David had forcibly drawn away the northern allegiance to the 
southern capital for a brief period, but it was never whole-heartedly accepted, 
while the oppressive extravagance of Solomon, his vast harem, and his inordi¬ 
nate luxury became more and more repugnant to the frugal and relatively 
free peasantry of the north, until the final break came. If the soul of a 
nation speaks in Job, the Song of Songs permitted the voicing of the spirit 
of Israelitish independence from the house of David, particularly during 
the period when the struggle was rather closely matched iand before Israel 
gained an assured superiority. 

The linguistic peculiarities of the Song are numerous and difficult, but 
there are three words in particular whose use in the poem has been looked 
upon as a strong argument against an early date, namely, the particle ID, 
“YH5K, C"PE • So far as the first is. concerned, it is not so much its early 
use that occasions difficulty, since that is attested sporadically, as it is its 
exclusive use in the Song. I consider the discussion by Cannon 1 to be very 
fair, although I should include in addition the possible influence of Assyrian 
sa upon the use of ID in North Israel, and whether it alone favors an early 
or a late date, it is not proved to be incompatible with either. As to > 

there seems to be no reason to question Driver’s remark 2 that it resembles 
Gr. <f>opeiov more than Sansk. paryafika, but 3:9-10 is with Cannon to be 
taken as a gloss, and for the added reason that it .is the only instance where 
the poem dwells with manifest delight upon anything connected with 
Solomon’s possessions or estate. Contrast, on the other hand, the manner 
in which the book revels in the beauties of nature and the charms of rural 
life; but in 3:9-10 the interest is in a minor point and it is developed until 
it is fairly top-heavy. This together with its isolated character make it 
best accounted for as the later expansion of a glossator. 

(4:13) presents more difficulty. It must be granted that we do 
not expect it in early Hebrew; nevertheless our positive knowledge is scarcely 

1 The Song of Songs, excursus III, p. 145, 

3 Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, p. 450 . 
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such as to exclude it definitely (cf. Assyr. par-disu). But as it stands 
ODD is in a context that is anything but clear, and until this is determined 
with much more definiteness it is hazardous to base any far-reaching con¬ 
clusion on its appearance here. What is “pnbli ? “Thy plants” or “what 
grows in thee” is unsuitable, first because the figure of a fountain certainly 
precedes, in which plants do not grow, and secondly because the suffix “thy” 
makes the great variety of plants, and especially trees, too much within, and 
too much to be within, the person of the beloved. The suffix “thy” is very 
harsh. The proposal to correct the text so as to read "|*nb "’2125 (Perles) is 
still more grotesque. Such a figure might serve for a bearded Semite man, 
but no lover certainly would ever dream of applying it to a blooming maiden’s 
cheek. If the figure of the fountain be retained, then the sense of "pnbl25, 
as &ir<xrro\ai(rji) (LXX), is straightforward, and we must point ^" , nbl25 or 
^nbl25, “conduit,” “outflow” (Gesenius-Buhl, p. 847), but in that case 
ffapaSeuro? is not a natural predicate. In the second place why did the LXX 
omit an omission noted both by Origen (cf. Hexapla) and the corrector 
of K? It may be urged that such omissions are too frequent to expect to 
discover a specific cause; nevertheless in this particular case we should be 
able to account for all the phenomena if some other word than C"P3 were, 
along with , rendered by napaSeuros. 

Field’s Hexapla has the supplementary note: “Montef. ad h.i. affert: e/3p. 
€k rov (TTo/utaTos <rov mi pa$€taros poC)v notans, ‘sic Reg. unus Pericopii codex.’ ’’ 
This reading, although manifestly conflate, cannot be ignored, and its logical 
explanation disposes of CT*3 • The Latin comment in Field asserts that 
“ . . . . interpres ille in voce “j*Tibt25 emissiones tuae, litteram 125 pro par- 
ticulahabet .... -J“rb vero quasi significet maxilla tua, vel os tua.” This 
is highly improbable for several reasons. First, the meaning assigned to 125 is 
without parallel and non-Hebraic; secondly, Tib in this context is not cor¬ 
rectly rendered by aropaTos; and, thirdly, the phrase e* rov o-rofurros crov is 
by this means left hanging in the air; and accordingly the Hebrew under¬ 
lying this phrase is not *|T»bID but 3 nblT • That is, the 3 of our CT'S 

was before instead of after "j. That leaves the remaining radicals CT1 not 
necessarily in their original order, since that may well have been affected by 
the addition of 3, and as a matter of fact they will make no sense as they 
stand, but by rearrangement we gain the form "HC, “row,” “rank” 
(Assyr. sidru, sidirtu, “battle line”), and “T-“l "HC or, reading with the 
Syro-Hex., rHlC yield an appropriate sense, namely, that of rows 

of pomegranates planted along a watercourse leading to a spring. The line 
will then read: “The overflow of thy outlet is a row of pomegranates,” etc., 
the outflow being conceived as transformed into living fragrance and life- 
giving fruit. “Rows of pomegranates,” when preceded by the somewhat 
ambiguous nbl25 and followed by th 3 rather long list of other plants, in a 
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context that required some sort of inclosure, may well have suggested 
7 rapa 8 a(ro 5 to the Greek translators. The accidental transposition of B, 
resulting in IlCS > gave a form that could not4be construed, but Semitic 
contact with Indo-Europeans had already produced Assyrian par-di-su and 
Hebrew CT®, and the LXX rendering of ytpon “HD, etc., could not fail to 
suggest CT'B as the obvious solution. This will explain why the LXX 
appropriately omitted “p^n, but after the formulation of CI^S the omission 
was rightly regarded as improper. The figurative force of the verse now 
fits in admirably with what precedes and what follows, namely, a garden 
fountain in both cases, and the direct personal element in the figure that 
stands out so prominently in the suffix “thy” and rather harshly in the exist¬ 
ing text can now be quite as readily construed personally, thus: ‘ The over¬ 
flow of thy lips is a source of life-giving sweet and beautiful words.” If 
the above represents the true process of the text, the LXX, to be sure, shows 
no trace of ~"*B. This may have been due, however, either to the desire to 
avoid what seemed to be a harsh figure (cf. Ps. 18:10) or it may have been 
occasioned by conscious abbreviation (cf. Deut. 17:6 and also 21:17). For 
a tendency in the opposite direction see I Sam. 1:23 (LXX). 

Leroy Waterman 

University of Michigan 


THE NAME MOSES 

In the October issue of this Journal , in my article upon “Southern 
Influences upon Hebrew Prophecy” (p. 6 , n. 4), I called attention to some 
of the data bearing upon the question as to whether or not the name “Moses 
might be derived from the Egyptian word ms. I noted that no case of an 
Egyptian § coming over into Semitic as § had yet been found, but went on to 
say in the fight of existing facts, “It should be noted, however, that the 
known cases of s transliterated are very few in all, and that it is probable that 
were we to have a larger number we should have C and 125 both representing 
s. The absence of 125 is probably purely accidental.” 

Since the appearance of that article my friend Dr. T. George Allen has 
called my attention to a name in the Amarna letters that is of first-class 
importance for this question and fully establishes the legitimacy of my con¬ 
tention. In Knudtzon, No. 113, 11. 36, 43 and No. 114, 1. 51, letters from 
Rib-Addi to the Pharaoh, there occurs the name of an Egyptian official 
written A-ma-an-ma-sa. This is clearly the good Egyptian name Amen- 
mose, which occurs frequently in the period of the eighteenth dynasty, as 
Ranke pointed out in Keilschrift. Material zur A ltdgyptischen Vokalisation 
(Berlin: Reimer, 1910), p. 8 ; cf. Knudtzon, p. 1212 . Several other examples 
of the transliteration of Egyptian s by Semitic s occur in Egyptian names and 
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words cited by Ranke. ffa-a-ra~ma-as-si (Knudtzon, No. 20,11. 33, 36; cf. 
ffa-a-mas-H, No. 27,11. 37, 40, 52, No. 29, 1. 25), which is the name of an 
Egyptian legate in Mitanni in the time of Amenophis III, is of course the good 
Egyptian name Iir-msiwt); Na-ah-ra-ma-a£-[$]i (No. 21,1. 33) was an Egyp¬ 
tian official at the court of Mitanni in the time of Amenophis III; Na-am-sa 
(14, col. 1,11. 32. 67; col. II, 1. 50; col. Ill, 1.57), “an oil-vessel;” is the Egyp¬ 
tian nms(t); Ri-a-ma-he-sa (Winckler, OLZ [1906], 629) is King Ramses II 
himself; &arte-ep-na-ri-a (Winckler, loc. cit.) an epithet applied to Ramses II 
is the Egyptian &tp-n(j)-R c ; Tah-rna-as-si (Knudtzon, No. 303,1. 20) is 
the Egyptian Pth-m i, which occurs often in the New Kingdom; u-ru-[u]s-sa 
INo. 5,1. 22) is Egyptian wrh, “headrest.” For other certain equivalences 
from Assyrian texts of the eighth and seventh centuries b.c., see Ranke, 
op. cit., pp. 27, 29, 31 ff., and the summary of the data on p. 91. These 
forms remove the last obstacle in the way of the phonetic equivalence of the 
name HlDlS and the Egyptian mk(wf). 

A more serious difficulty in the way of this derivation of the name Moses 
is the incomplete idea thus obtained. However, this would be explicable 
by the supposition that originally the element niD"- was preceded by the name 
of some Egyptian deity, as in the names Ramses, Thutmose, Ahmose, 
Amenmose, and the like. The obnoxious foreign deity was dropped at some 
point in the progress of Hebrew thought upon religious subjects, when the 
significance of the latter part of the name may have been forgotten. The 
Hebrew custom in this particular is suggested by the familiar change from 
to niZO in Ish-bosheth and Mephibosheth. An exact parallel is fur¬ 
nished by the name borne by Daniel, which is generally recognized 

as the equivalent of bala{-sar-u$ur , i.e., preserve the life of the king. In its 
original form this almost certainly contained the name of the god addressed. 
For the same kind of abbreviation of compound names abundant illustration 
is furnished from early Babylonia; cf. Ranke, Personal Names of the Ham¬ 
murabi Dynasty (1905), pp. 7 ff., where we find such incomplete names as 
Libit, “work of,” alongside of fuller forms like Libit-Bel, Libit-Ishtar , etc.; 
Lushtamar, “I will worship,” along with Lushtamar-Sin, Lushtamar - 
Shamash, etc.; Ma-ru-um, “son,” along with Mdr-Shamash, Mdr-Ishtar , 
etc.; Lamazi, “my protecting god,” along with Shamash-lamazi, etc.; Lhcira, 
“may shine,” along with Sin-liwir , etc. Abbreviation of proper names is 
common enough in Hebrew itself, as is shown by such names as Nathan, 
Jacob, Joseph, Hosea, all of which verbal forms were evidently once pro¬ 
vided with subjects, some of which may well have been names of deities 
other than Yahweh (cf. H. P. Smith, “Theophorous Proper Names in the 
Old Testament,” A.J.S.L., XXIV, 34-61). 

Since this note was put in type, Dr. Allen has placed me under further 
obligation by adding the following welcome information: 

The name of the deity was dropped occasionally in Egyptian usage, so that 
various Egyptians are known to us simply as Ms.. Their dates range from the 
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early Eighteenth Dynasty to the Saite Age. Those listed in Lieblein, Diet, de 
noms hiirogl., are found under his numbers. 

No. 785 Florence 1624 (2541), a XX. Dyn. (?) stela. 

But both Schiaparelli and Berend in their catalogue read a t fol¬ 
lowing. Lieblein, without t, is probably correct, judging from the 
reproduction in Berend, PI. VII. 

1648 “St. Petersburg stela 63,” early XVIII. Dyn. 

1922 Cairo 34030, a stela of early XVIII. Dyn., reproduced in Lacau, 
Stbles du Nouvel Empire, PI. XXII. 

2016 Cairo “wall-fragments 4982-88,” late XVIII. Dyn. 

2152 Mus6e Guimet stela, XIX. Dyn. Feminine. 

2210 Florence 1630 (2513), a stela of XX. Dyn. or later. The name here 
is spelled both Ms and Mkw. 

2263 “Amherst Collection 448,” a stela of the late XX. or early XXI. 

' °y n - 

2416 Cairo stela of the Saite Age (XXVI. Dyn.ff.), published in Manette, 
Cat. Gkn. des Monuments d’Abydos, No. 1300. Feminine. But the 
name here is rather Mwt-m-pr-ms (Breasted), the normal com¬ 
pound form except that an epithet s added to the name of the 
goddess Mut. 

2538 “A small black granite found at Paris in 1891. XIX. Dyn.” 

2546 “Golenischeff, Erem. Imp., p. 19. XXII.-XXVI. Dyn. statuette. 

Examples in Chicago are (1) Art Inst. 84, 374, and 375, XIX. Dyn. 
ushebtis; (2) Haskell 2110, headless staute from Bubastis, early XVIII. Dyn. 

The two feminine names (Lieblein 2152 and 2416) should more properly be 
Mst; but even before the XIX. Dyn. the ending t, long since unpronounced, 
was occasionally omitted from feminine forms. The form Mkw in Lieblein 2210 
is unfortunately too late to serve as definite proof of the real spelling of the 
masculine form. 

The fuller form, of which “Ahmose” is a sample, occurs as early as the 
Middle Kingdom. Cf. various examples in Hoffmann, Die theophoren Personen- 
namen des atteren Agyptens, pp. 38-39. His interpretation, “(it is) the god X 
(who gave) the child,” is probably correct. The connection of these two forms 
X-ras and Mh is inherently probable in view of the quantity of abbreviated 
theophorous names of diverse forms shown by Hoffmann (op. cit.) for Egyptian, 
and suggested by Professor Smith above for Semitic, nomenclature. Another 
hint of their connection is the long-o vowel preserved equally by the Greeks in 
such transcriptions as "Amwo-is and T kdnwrts, and by the Hebrews in nipTO. 

J. M. Powis Smith 

University op Chicago 
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the origin and nature of parallelism 

By Elcanon Isaacs 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Since the time of Bishop Lowth’s pronouncement in 1753 (De 
sacra poesi Hebraeorum praelectiones) parallelism in Hebrew poetry 
as een considered that which its name implies, a correspondence 
of one verse or line with another. The recognition and description 
ot this was of considerable importance in itself, although other writers 
had already called attention to it. 1 At that time, however, more than 
an empirical description could not be hoped for. 

After the discovery of the phenomenon several explanations were 
advanced to account for it, and it was found to be a characteristic 
of Babylonian, Egyptian, Arabic, Finnish, German, and English 
Poetiy;* and still more, in Arabic “it is an unquestionable fact that 
sustained and regular parallelism is a frequent characteristic of 
prose.” 11 One explanation which might be called the “beautiful- 
idea” theory accounts for the repetition of the idea by the desire 
of the poet to play on the beautiful thought. 4 From the nature of 

P. 431?' Buchanan Gray ' “The Forms of Hebrew Poetry." The Expositor. V (1913), 

*E. Koenig, Hebrdieche Rhythmik, p. 12 ; Gray, op. cit., p. 553 . 

* Gray, op. cit., p. 557 . 

4 G. A. Smith, Early Poetry of Israel, p. 16. 
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parallelism it will be seen that this would have been impossible, but 
regardless of this fact, if such was the cause, why did not the poet 
repeat the idea again and again indefinitely, as did the poets of the 
Middle Ages, who were not under the influence of the causes which 
gave rise to parallelism ? Another explanation suggested is the idea 
of comparison, and so of bipartition, 1 or that the second half-line is 
a kind of echo. 2 

The phenomenon, however, to which the name parallelism has 
been given is not a mechanical device to give aesthetic quality to 
biblical poetry. The explanations mentioned and similar ones 
proceed from the standpoint of the modern reader rather than from 
that of the poet, between whom there is an important difference. 
The aesthetic pleasure arising from poetical literature, it has been 
suggested, is due to a “union of stimulation and repose.” 3 The 
important element is the inhibition of action by repose. The 
aesthetic appreciation by the reader therefore involves a somewhat 
different process from the creative activity of its original production. 

THE NATURE OF PARALLELISM 

Much light is thrown on the nature of parallelism by the request 
of Elisha in II Kings 3:15 and the subsequent account. “‘And 
now bring me a harpist/ And it came to pass as the harpist played 
that there was upon him the hand of the Lord.” 

The phenQmenon may be described as follows: The poet in a 
paroxysm of emotion gave expression to a thought or an idea. The 
intensity of the feeling prevented a duration of any length, or at 
least of greater length than a verse-unit. 4 The primary part of the 
emotion was followed by a quiet affective state. In this reaction, 
or from one point of view this contrast, while the mind was still 
active and productive, the idea, or some variation of it, was repeated 
in language not so spontaneous or lyrical but more constrained and 
rational, or after the height of the intensity had passed reason came 
in and affirmed the thought. These elements are not, therefore, 

1 Budde, "Poetry,” In Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

* Rothstein, QrundzQge dee hebrdischen Rhythmus, p. 51. 

* Puffer, The Psychology of Beauty, p. 56. 

; AJSL, XXXV (October, 1918), p. 44 . 
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parallel but are marked by greater and less intensity, emotional and 
rational , or, from the point of view of form, major and minor elements. 
Thus the poet in his emotion said, 

3 ash!rah laYHWH b e hayyay, 
and then drew back, but as if affirming his thought, 

3 &zamm e rah ledohay b^odhl [Ps. 104:33], 
in more constrained language, less lyrical and less intense. The 
phenomenon might be considered a type of emotional contrast. As 
an emotion it was accompanied by certain physical concomitants. 
Thus in the first member, it is submitted, the body was tense, the 
face uplifted, the hands clenched. In the second member the body 
was relaxed, the head resting forward. The nature of the emotion 
has been described with some care by Wundt: 1 

Emotions have in the midst of all their variations in form a regularity in 
the manner of their occurrence. They always begin with a more or less 
intense inceptive feeling, which in its quality and direction is immediately 
characteristic of the nature of the emotions. This inceptive feeling is due 
either to an idea produced by an external impression (outer emotional 
stimulation) or to a psychical process arising from associative or apper¬ 
ceptive conditions (inner stimulation). Following this inceptive feeling 
comes an ideational process accompanied by its corresponding feelings. 
This process shows, in cases of particular emotions, characteristic differences 
both in the quality of its feelings and in its rapidity. Finally the emotion 
closes with a terminal feeling which continues even after the emotion has 
given place to a quiet affective state. In this terminal feeling the emotion 
gradually fades away, unless it passes directly into the inceptive feeling of a 
new emotion. 

The intensification of the effect which may be observed in the course 
of an emotion appears, not merely in the psychical contents of the feelings 

which compose it, but also in the physical concomitants as well.As a 

result of the summation and alternation of successive affective stimuli there 
is in emotions not only an intensification of the effect on heart, blood-vessels, 
and respiration, but the external muscles are always affected in an unmistak¬ 
able manner. Strong movements of the mimetic muscles appear at first, 
then movements of the arms and of the whole body (pantomimetic move¬ 
ments). 

In the case mentioned above the inceptive feeling was initiated 
by an external impression, the music of the harpist. The first 
element of the parallelistic structure is the emotion proper. The 

1 Wundt, Outline « of Psychology (3d English ed.), pp. 190-91. 
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emotion closes with a terminal feeling, which continues even after 
the emotion has given place to a quiet affective state. It was here 
that the minor element arose. 

The name parallelismus membrorum , “parallelism,” will be 
retained to describe the phenomenon, though it is an unfortunate 
designation and is likely to mislead. As it is described, parallelism 
suggests that the ideas in the two lines are equal qualitatively and 
quantitatively, which they are not; and that they run alongside of 
each other, which would not be possible; or that there is a break 
and the new idea starts back and runs coincident with the first, 
which is not the case. Ewald 1 speaks of “thought-rhythm,” but it 
is difficult to see how there can be rhythm of thought, when rhythm 
is an experience arising out of objective stimuli. It is a question 
whether “thought-rhythm” will stand a rigorous definition or is 
merely a term suggested by an appreciative but unscientific examina¬ 
tion. 

PARALLELISM AND OTHER POETRIES 

Parallelism from its nature cannot be explained by an analogy 
with poetries which are characterized by repetition. There is a 
fundamental dissimilarity between biblical Hebrew poetry and other 
poetry, and a comparison between the two is not profitable. 2 The 
lyrical intensity of this poetry is so great 3 that if a poem had been 
attempted to be written as other poetry is, poems of any length would 
have been impossible, for the intensity could not have been sustained 
for any length of time. Here, however, after each thought there 
is a reaction in which the idea is embodied in a less intense form, so 
that the minor parts of the verses form a background on which the 
major parts stand out. At the same time the poet, resting in the 
minor element, reached again the height of the preceding major 
element. In each parallelistic structure, therefore, there is one idea 
presented in what might be considered an active and a passive form. 
The caesura marks the point of change. Its great importance has 
been pointed out in the discussion of Hebrew meter. 4 

1 H. Ewald, Die Dichter des alten Bundes, I, 111 . 

1 Cf. the Sonnet on Old Age in Eccles. 12:1-7 with the poem on a similar theme by 
Sackville as given by Moulton, The Literary Study of the Bible, p. 222. 

nr m h?ht perhaps be said indeed that the Great Lyric is purely Hebrew.” 

Watts-Dunton, "Poetry,” in Encyc. Brit. 

4 AJSL, XXXV (October, 1918), 44. 
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Since there was greater intensity and muscular strain in the 
major member and less in the minor member, it is submitted that the 
major member was sung at a higher pitch than the minor member. 
Inasmuch as the sounds produced by the contraction of the oral 
muscles are the front vowels, especially the high front vowels, and 
those produced during their relaxation the back vowels, and since 
the former are of a higher pitch, the condition which gave rise to this 
difference in pitch would also influence the members of the parallel- 
istic structure, since they too are spoken sounds. Furthermore, 
from the tension of the muscular system in the major member and 
an absence of tension in the minor member the front vowels should 
be characteristic of the major member and the back vowels of the 
minor member. 

The contrast of vowel sounds can be objectively verified by a 
comparison of the two members. In general it will be found that 
the tendency is in this direction. The correspondence holds true 
as far as it is compatible with the existing symbols for ideas in the 
language, because the correspondence or change cannot be as definite 
or certain as, for instance, the change in vowel quality in the qualita¬ 
tive ablaut in Indo-European, which now seems also to be quantitative 
and due to a reduction of stress and muscular tension. 1 

At the same time, in the most intense parallelism there is a 
tendency for the minor member to follow the major member not only 
in meter and arrangement 2 but also in similar-sounding words. 
The parallelism found in the Song of Songs is of the “lyric” form, 
which is of the less intense type. For this reason many completely 
illustrative examples can be found in its verses. 

Cant. 1:2 

(major) yishshakenl minn e shIkoth plhu 
(minor) kl tobhlm dodhekha miyyayin 

Cant. 2:4 

(major) hebhPanl 'el-beth hayyayin 
(minor) w e dhighlo c alay 3 ah&bhah 

Furthermore it must be remembered that even in the minor 
member the mind is productive and may give rise to a new aspect 
of an idea. 3 

1 C. Lotspeich, “A Theory of Ablaut,” Jour, of English and Qcrmanic Philology, 
XVI (April, 1917). 

* Cf. infra. * Cf. Wundt, op. cit., p. 203. 
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In Lam. 1:1 there is in the first member a predominance of long 
a, which is a low back vowel. This is because the prevailing emotion 
is grief, which is a type of the gradually rising emotions, and 
asthenic. 

Sorrow is an unpleasurable emotion, generally of a depressing character; 
when the intensity of the feelings becomes somewhat greater, however, it 
may become exciting, and when the intensity becomes maximal, it passes 
again into depression. 1 

Thus the height in the first verse of Lamentations does not come 
until the second structure, because the second structure is the major 
member. The first is the pre-major member. The pre-major mem¬ 
ber is marked by back vowels, the major member proper by strong 
front vowels, the minor member by back vowels. 

(pre-major) 3 ekhah yash®bhah bhadhadh 
(major) ha c Ir rabbath! c am 
(minor) hay e thah k eD almanah 

The second part of the verse is in like form. Similar is Isa. 54:11. 
(pre-major) c &nlyyah §o c &rah lo 3 nuljamah 
(major) hinneh 3 anokhI | marblg bappukh c &bhanayikh 
(minor) wiy§adhtlkh ba§§aplrlm 

That the major member is second is evident from the presence of 
the back vowels in the first member, from the meter, as well as from 
the thought. The hinneh 3 anokhi marks the point of change in the 
emotion. 

Although parallelism has been found to be a characteristic of 
Babylonian and Egyptian and of German and English poetry, among 
others, it would seem to be unique and peculiar to Hebrew poetry. 
The emotion in Hebrew poetry was of the sudden, irruptive type, 
which reached its maximum very rapidly and then gradually sank 
to a quiet affective state. 2 This was possible because the verse-unit 
consisted of two or three feet, never more. The verse-unit seems to 
have had a physiological basis in that it was a breathing unit. 8 Any 
other language whose poetry employed the verse-unit could have been 
characterized by the inferior type of parallelism, which will be dis¬ 
tinguished later. Other lyrical poetry, if it is characterized by 

1 Wundt, op. cit., p. 198. 

* Ibid., p. 201. 

s Experiments with the pneumograph indicate that the verse-unit was of this nature. 
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emotive qualities, is marked by emotions of the gradually rising 
type. These rise to their maximum gradually and sink in the same 
way. Of such nature is “The Skylark” by Shelley or Keats’s “Ode 
on a Grecian Urn.” Most English poetry, however, is intellectual 
rather than emotional. 

At this point a careful distinction must be made between repeti¬ 
tion and parallelism. It is a characteristic of lyric poetry to repeat 
again and again, to play on the different phases of an idea, and to 
give variation after variation on the theme. But there is no paral¬ 
lelism in such repetition as in Shelley’s “When the Lamp Is Shat¬ 
tered” or in Tennyson’s “Come into the Garden, Maud.” Even in 
Hebrew poetry repetition and parallelism must be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished. In Ps. 126:5-6 two verses come together, both con¬ 
taining similar ideas, but the parallelism present is within each. The 
sectional parallelism, which Gray has defined in Lamentations, 1 is 
a correspondence which does not come within the definition of paral¬ 
lelism in this analysis. 

KINDS OF PARALLELISM 

The definition and classification of the ways in which parallelism 
manifests itself can at best be formal, much as a metrical theory is 
subsequent and ancillary to the poetic product, but the relation 
between the two members exhibits itself in certain ways. Three 
degrees of parallelism may be distinguished: (1) where the intensity 
is great in the major member, in which case there is a tendency for the 
minor member to repeat the idea in substantially the same metrical 
form and verbal arrangement, as in the first lines of Deut., chap. 32; 
(2) where the intensity is not so great, but where in addition there is 
a lyrical quality, as in most of the Psalms; (3) where the intensity 
is not great and the contrast less, but where the thought is medi¬ 
tative, as in the poetical parts of Ecclesiastes and in Proverbs. A 
distinction must be made between “lyricity,” by which is meant 
the lyric quality, and intensity in the forms of parallelism. In the 
“lyric” form, the lyric quality continued in the minor member; in 
the intense form, intensity did not. 

An elaborate classification of the types of parallelism is unneces¬ 
sary and would only be necessary if its underlying principle, were 

1 Gray. The Expositor , VI (1913), 128. 
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unascertainable. Certain types of minor members may, however, 
be differentiated. 1 

The most intense and therefore the most primitive form of paral¬ 
lelism is the synonymous parallelism , in which the idea is repeated in 
substantially the same form, whether in (1) identical parallelism , in 
which the synonymous or corresponding words are used in similar 
meter or in shortened meter, or in (2) affirmatory parallelism , in 
which merely the idea is repeated or affirmed. The first is more 
inclusive in that it refers to both content 'and form, and the second 
has reference to content only. In the differentiation as to degrees of 
parallelism intense parallelism is largely of the synonymous identical 
or synonymous affirmatory type. 

Where the intensity of the emotion is not so great, but where 
there is considerable lyrical quality, the parallelism may be explana¬ 
tory, in which case the second member is an explanation of an ante¬ 
cedent, whether subject or object, or in apposition to some word, 
an explanation of the whole thought, or a consequence of the first 
member. Another type is complementary parallelism , which arises 
where the idea is not complete in the major member. Disjunctive 
parallelism is present where there is an abrupt change in thought. 

Examples of these types will readily occur. An example of the 
synonymous parallelism of the identical type is in the Great Ode, 
Deut. 32:1, 2. It must be remembered that this is a poem of the 
period of strict metrical form, which form was in part due to the 
type of parallelism. This type of parallelism cannot be sustained 
for any length of time but soon passes into the lyric form. In the 
later poetry it is most frequently found in verses scattered through 
the Psalms. 

Deut. 32:1, 2 

ha^&zlnu hashshamayim wa 3 5dhabberah 
w e thishma c ha^areg 3 im°re phi 
ya c &roph kamma^ar lik e bi 
tizzal kattai 3 imrathi 
kis^rlm c &le dheshe 3 
w e khir e bhlbhim c &le c esebh 

Of f xpos i tor ' VI (1913 >- 45. gives an elaborate analysis of the arrangement 

of the word-feet in various paraUelistic structures. 
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Where the meter is shortened, Deut. 33:10: 

yoru mishpatekha l®ya c &fcobh 
w®thorath®kha l®yisr& 3 el 

Of the synonymous affirmatory type is the greater part of lyric 
poetry. J 

Ps. 18:17 

yishlah mimmarom yi^kabenl 
yafnsheni mimmayim rabblm 

Ps. 34:2 

’ftbhar®khah ^eth-YHWH b®khol-ceth 
tamldh t®hillatho b®phl 

Job 8:12 

c 5dhennu bh^ibbo lo 3 yifckateph 
w®liph®ne khol-baglr yfbhash 

Isa. 54:7 

b®regha c kafon c fizabhtlkh 
ubh®rab&mlm g e dhol!m 3 &kabb e sekh 

Hab. 3:18 

wa 3 &nl baYHWH =e c 61ozah 
’aghllah bedohe yish ec I 

It is also the type in which the intense form of parallelism is 
sometimes expressed when there is a lyric quality present, in which 
case it closely resembles the synonymous identical parallelism. 

II Sam. 22:6, 7 

bebh®le sh®>5l §abbunl 
tidd®munl mo^®she maweth 
ba^gar-ll ^fcra 3 YHWH 
w e3 el ^lohay ^kra 3 
wayyishma c mehekhalo kol! 
w e shaw c athl b eD oznaw 

The intensity of the emotion caused the last phase of the thought 
to persist, and the presence of the lyric quality prevented synonymous 
identical parallelism. The presence of such verses bears testimony 
to the fact that the idea continued in the mind of the poet, although 
there was a relaxation of the kinaesthetic strain. 

Such verses also show the importance of associative factors in the 
composition of the minor member. If the poet did not seek to repeat 
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the idea consciously, that is, if after giving expression to the first 
member he did not consciously select synonyms for the first word, 
for the second word, and for the third word, the particular word 
chosen in the minor member, which carries the weight of the idea 
and about which the supporting words are grouped, would be due 
largely to association of ideas. So in Deut. 32:1 there is in the 
major member hashshamayim and in the minor member haPareg. 
This is a common association, as in Isa. 1:2. So hayydm , w e yab- 
besheth, “the sea” and “dry land” (Ps. 95:5); babboker, baUsloth , 
“in the morning,” “in the nights” (Ps. 92:3); haggur, halldmlsh , 
“the rock,” and “the flint” (Ps. 114:8). Associative factors may 
also explain Deut. 32:3. In such a case the association is between 
the results of the thought. If the first member gave rise to the 
second in this way, the association is significant. In brief, the minor 
member is due to affective contrast; the particular form of the 
repetition is due to association, giving rise to co-ordinated, contrasted, 
or obverted ideas. 

Some of these associations throw interesting light on the condi¬ 
tions of the people at the time when the poems were written, and so 
furnish internal evidence not only of the social conditions but of the 
social outlook. In Ps. 91:5 are associated mippahadh lay e lah, 
meheg yomam. The “fear in the night,” having reference probably 
to rumors and false alarms in the camp, called forth the response 
“the arrow by day.” Some of the other associations in this psalm 
are interesting from the point of view of the army on the march. 

Synonymous parallelism in prophetic poetry, in which the cor¬ 
respondence is freer in the parallelistic structure, resulted in not more 
than the idea being synonymous. 

Isa. 66:4c 

wayya c &su hara c b ec enay 

ubha^&sher lo^-baphaytl baharu 

The examples of explanatory parallelism are given in the order 
in which its manifestations are enumerated. 

Explanation of the subject: Zech. 9:96 

hinneh malkekh yabho c lakh 
yaddlk w e nosha c hip 
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Explanation of the object: Ps. 105:8 

zakhar Kolam b e ritho 
dabhar giwwah l e3 eleph dor 
In apposition: Ps. 121:2 


-ran ine^im iJiWJi 


c oseh shamayim wa 3 areg 
Explanation of the whole thought: Zech. 11:26 
helllu 3 allone bhashan 
ki yaradh ya c ar habbagir 
Consequence of the first member: Ps. 94:17 
lule YHWH c ezrathah l! 
kim^at shakh e nah dhumah naph e shl 

an a C :T le r ta 7L paralle,ism is fou “d in verses where there is 

Plete in 7 VV member ’ ° r Wh6re the thou « ht is com - 

tholhi ' f m , ember and S ° methm « » added, or where the 
thought is not complete in the first member. 

Isa. 66:106 

slsu 3 ittah masos 
koI-hammith 3 abb e lim c aleha 


Ps. 116:7 


Ps. 94:3 


shubhl naph e sh! lim e nuhay e hki 
kl-YHWH gamal c alay e khl 


c adh-mathay r e sha c Im YHWH 
c adh-mathay r e shaqm ya c aiozu 

pamfieH s ^ aWWa a ^ A PSalmS largely made up of complementary 

Disjunctive parallelism is infrequent, and its usual place is at 
tne end of psalms or at the end of a poem. 

Ps. 128:6 


ur e3 eh bhanlm Pbhanekha 
shalom c al yisra 3 el 

Certain poems or groups of poems because of their nature are 
characterized by one or the other type of parallelism. The Song 
,..., ° ngS ’ because of the nature of its subject, is characterized by 
e synonymous identical or synonymous aflirmatory parallelism, 
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because it is not so intense as other Hebrew poetry. It is in this 
respect similar to the love poetry of other languages. Since the 
contrast between the members is not great, it has considerable 
lyrical quality in its minor members. The parallelisms present are 
of the freer kinds. Cant. 1:2 is an example of explanatory paral¬ 
lelism. Cant. 1:3 is in the form of explanatory parallelism in which 
the minor member is the consequence of the first member. Cant. 
1:4 is of the disjunctive type. Cant. 1:5 is of the complementary 
type. 

Similarly in Proverbs the parallelism is not that which arises 
from intensity of feeling or even from a lyrical quality, but it is 
of the explanatory or continuative type. Though the poetry in 
Proverbs is universal in its content, it cannot be compared with 
prophetic poetry or the poetry of the Psalms. The line consisting 
of two verse-units is used because it became a fixed and unalterable 
characteristic of Hebrew poetry from the influence of the predom¬ 
inant lyric poetry. In Proverbs the first line is of the synonymous 
affirmatory type, but this is to start the poetic form. After the intro¬ 
duction, where synonymous parallelism is used the idea is repeated, 
but not as in lyrical poetry. Here the obverse side is given, or a 
contrast or comparison is made. In the gnomic poetry the use of 
the less lyrical and less intense form of parallelism, the meditative 
form, gave rise to artistic presentations and balanced contrasts. 

Prov. 10:1 

ben fiakham y^ammah-^abh 
ubhen k e §Il tughath 3 imrao 

The attitude of the poet here differs from that of the Psalmist. 
Here it is judicious; in the Psalms it is attentive. From a strict 
definition of parallelism these examples are not parallelistic. 

Of a very different nature is the parallelism in Lamentations. 
There the intensity of the emotion is influenced by the sorrow of 
the poet, and there sometimes arises a pre-major member, as men¬ 
tioned above. The synonymous identical parallelism is not common, 
because of the consistently shorter form of the minor member. The 
most common is the synonymous affirmatory of the shortened meter 
form and the complementary type. 
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Lam. 1:5 

hayti gareha l c ro 3 sh 
3 oy®bheha shalu 

Lam. 2:7 b 

hisgir beyadh 3 5yebh 
b5moth 3 arm®notheha 

When the lyric intensity is over-strong, the minor member may be 
proportionately weak, as if no strength were left to frame a paral- 
lelistic structure. 

Lam. 3:1 

3 &nl haggebher ra 3 ah c 6nl 
b®shebhet c ebhratho 
3 othI nahagh wayyolakh 
hoshekh w'lo^or 

It may have been this very phenomenon that gave rise to the klnah 
meter, that the intensity of the first member was over-strong, for 
the strongest emotions are always asthenic. 1 The energy left for 
the minor member was therefore less in compensation. 


DEFERRED PARALLELISM 

The division of certain of the major members in Lamentations 
into two parts, into a pre-major and a major member, is similar to 
a condition found in the Canticles and in some of the Psalms, although 
the causes which gave rise to them are different. In Cant. 1:3 the 
major member is not complete in one verse-unit but extends over two, 
like a number of sharply uttered, but co-ordinate, ideas. 

(major a) l®re B h sh®manekha tobhlm 
(major ff) shemen turak sh®mekha 
(minor) c al-ken c &lam5th 3 &hebhukha 

This is deferred parallelism. Similar is Ps. 104:29 
(major a) ta§tlr panekha yibbahelun 
(major /?) to§eph ruham yighwa c un 
(minor) w® 3 el c ftpharam yeshubhun 

It may take the form of having several minor members. 

Ps. 126:6, 7 

(major a) halokh yelekh ubhakhoh 
(major /3) nose 3 meshekh hazzara c 
(minor a) bo 3 yabho 3 bh e rinnah 
(minor /3) nose 3 3 &lummothaw 
‘ Wundt, op. cit., p. 200. 
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One meter in this connection of which mention must be made is 
the (2:2): (2:2). This must not be confused with the simple 2:2. 
In the former the two-foot verse-unit is frequently too short to com¬ 
plete the emotion, so that much is carried over to the minor member. 
When this meter is continued for some time a very spirited rhythm 
arises, as in the Song of the Red Sea (Exod., chap. 15), the Lament 
of Lemech (Gen., 4:23), Ps. 13:2, and as in the Song of Deborah 
(Judg. 5:3): 

shim^u m e lakhlm ha^&zlnu roz e nIm 
^anokhl laYHWH 3 anokhI 3 ashlrah 
3 &zammer laYHWH 3 Slohe yisra c el 

There is thus a correspondence of thought with incomplete 
parallelism, that is, with continuing emotional intensity but of less 
degree in the minor member. A verse in this meter does not usually 
extend beyond three complete verse-structures because the emotional 
intensity is exhausted by that time. There may be noticed in this 
meter, further, a frequent repetition of an initial word or foot because 
of the absence of a true minor member. In general, when the poet 
starts out with considerable feeling of activity, the first verse is in 
this meter, which then changes to 3:3. Some of the prophecies in 
Isaiah start out in this way and change (Isa., chaps. 54, 60, 61, 62). 

PERIODS OF HEBREW POETRY 

In the period of strict metric form 1 the meter exerted a consider¬ 
able influence on the type of minor member found in the parallelistic 
structure. Where the members are in the strict relation of 3:3, the 
expression of the thought in the minor member bears a closer rela¬ 
tion to that of the major member. The relation between the verse- 
unit and parallelism is indissoluble. The double verse-unit structure 
in Hebrew poetry is probably due to parallelism. When the use of 
the verse-unit becomes freer the similarity of thought becomes 
correspondingly weaker, as in the shir hammaPdloth psalms, until 
the parallelism manifested in the explanatory and complementary 
types seems frequently to give rise in the two members to almost a 
direct statement. 

1 AJSL, XXV (October, 1918), 47. 
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In poems marked by considerable intensity, usually in those of 
the first period, the minor member is largely a reproduction of the 
order and number of the word-feet in the major member. In the 
period of the lyric the freer kinds of parallelism are used, but 
the poetry is marked by less intensity. In much of the works of the 
prophets, however, the lyrical attitude is lacking. Instead there is 
a great earnestness, which when it does rise into poetry is char¬ 
acterized by the intense form of parallelism which under the influence 
of the vividness of the thought used the continuative types. This 
refers to poetical parts of the prophetic literature. A large part 
of the works of the prophets is oratorical, not poetical, but neverthe¬ 
less frequently uses the verse-unit, so that there may be interspersed 
parallelistic poetry within non-parallelistic poetry. In the poetical 
parts, however, there is combined the intense form with the freer 
types. In this, prophetic, parallelistic poetry marks a distinct 
advance. 
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ANCIENT BABYLONIAN PARALLELS TO THE 
PROPHECIES OF HAGGAI 

By Julius A. Bewer 
U nion Theological Seminary, New York City 

In the inscriptions of Gudea, the great cylinder inscriptions 
A and B and the inscription on Statue B, there occur most striking 
parallels to the prophecies of Haggai which deserve the attention 
of every Old Testament student. 

Haggai roused the people by pointing out that the drought and 
famine, from which they were suffering, were due to the fact that 
Yahweh was not dwelling among them; and he was not living among 
them, because he had no home in which to dwell, since his temple was 
still in ruins. If they would build the temple, they would at once 
experience Yahweh’s favor. Haggai succeeded in rousing the people 
to start immediately. And on the very day they began laying the 
foundations he announced that Yahweh would bless them “from this 
day” (2:19). 

In Gudea’s time also famine was threatening the people. The 
yearly floods of the Tigris failed (Cyl. A 1:1-9). This was the reason 
why it was decided to build a temple to Ningirsu. The Jewish 
people were informed of God’s will by his prophet, Haggai. Gudea 
was told in a dream, which was later interpreted to him by the goddess 
NinA It is interesting to notice that in both cases the will of God 
is revealed; without it, so it would seem, the temple would not have 
been built. Similarly a divine prohibition had kept David from 
building the temple at Jerusalem (II Sam. 6; II Chron. 28:2, 3), 
and a divine command had set Aradsin to build the temple of Inmna 
“which to build she had not allowed [any] of my [predecessors, 
and which she recently with her serene face commanded me to build.” l 

i Kanephore of Aradsin 1:13-22. Thureau-Dangin, Die eumeriachen und akkadi- 
achen KOnigsinachriften in Vorderasiatische Bibliothek; I, Band, Abteilung 1 (1907), 
pp. 215 f. All quotations from the inscriptions are based on this edition and translation. 
Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., has most kin dly placed at my disposal a thorough review of 
the translation of the Gudea inscriptions, the result of long and careful study. For this 
I as well as my readers owe him sincere thanks. His readings are given in the footnotes, 
but any question marks in the text, i.e. (?), are his also. Thureau-Dangin indicates his 
uncertainty about the exact meaning of a word or phrase by italics. 
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In his dream Gudea saw among others the god Nindub, who held in 
his hand a tablet of blue stone on which he had sketched the plan of 
a temple (Cyl. A 5:2-4; 6:3-5), and Gudea was told that Ningirsu 
would reveal to him the plan of his temple (7:6). We are reminded 
of the pattern of the Tabernacle which Yahweh showed to Moses in 
the mount (Exod. 25:9, 40; 26:30) and of the pattern of the Temple 
at Jerusalem which David had received “in writing from the hand of 
Yahweh” (I Chron. 28:11, 19). Gudea was at once ready to fulfil 
the divine command and to him also the promise was given, “on 
the day that he puts his pious hand to it, a wind in the sky will 
announce water: 1 (then) shall come to thee from heaven 2 abundance, 
the land shall overflow with abundance. When the foundations of 
my temple will be laid, abundance shall come. The great fields shall 
bring forth for thee (fruit), (the waters of) the ditches and channels 
shall rise. Out of the fissures of the ground, whence the water no longer 
sprang forth, water shall spring forth. In Shumer oil shall be poured 
forth in abundance, wool shall be weighed in abundance. On the 
day, that my temen is put up, on that day, that the Patesi puts a 
pious hand to my temple, I shall place my foot on the mountains, 
on the place where the storm dwells; from . . . . , the dwelling of 
the storm, the mountains, the pure place, I shall send to thee a wind, 
that it may give the breath of life to the land” (Cyl. A 11:6-23). 8 

In Haggai as in Gudea the drought was averted by the building 
of the temple. The idea which animated both is that in the presence 
of the deity drought is an impossibility; fertility and superabundance 
are the inevitable effects of God’s permanent presence. 

But more than this was expected by Haggai, and by Gudea also. 
Haggai expects nothing less than the beginning of the Messianic 
age from the completion of the Temple, in which Yahweh would make 

1 Professor Jastrow translates, “a rain-storm will be announced.” “In the sky” 
is not certain and probably wrong; it may be that we must read before the words a “rain¬ 
storm” “at that time.” 

1 Jastrow omits “from heaven.” 

•Jastrow: “Through (?) the temple foundation and the structure may abundance 
be established and the great fields bring forth for thee, may the ditch rise from its bank 
for thee, that out of the wells in the ground from which water had not gushed, water may 
(now) gush forth for thee. In Shumer oil be poured forth in abundance, wool be weighed 
in abundance. On the day that my foundation stone is set up( ?), on the day that one 
directs a pious hand to my temple, on the mountain, the place where the storm dwells, 
my foot .shall tread .... the dwelling of the storm, from the holy mountain I shall 
direct for thee a wind that the land may be revived. ” 
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his home. And quite similarly we have in Gudea a most remarkable 
series of passages which describe the ideal conditions attending the 
building and completion of the temple: “The Patesi purified his 
city like a man, he was attached to Lagash in his heart like a child that 
is attached to his mother .... he tore out the thorns, he removed 
the weeds. He put aside judicial suits, he put aside from the temple 
the.” 

“ The mother did not speak to her child, to the child that had run 
away from its mother, the mother spoke no word” (of scolding). 

“As for the servant who had committed something , his master 
did not strike him on the head, as for the maidservant who had com¬ 
mitted wrong, her mistress did not strike her in the face. Nobody 
brought a judicial suit before the Patesi, the builder of the E-ninnti, 
Gudea” 1 (Cyl. A 12:21— 13:11). 

The parallel passage in Statue B 4:7-12 is more elaborate and 
expressive: “He built the temple of Ningirsu like Eridu on a pure 2 
place. Nobody was struck with the whip, nobody was struck with 
the strap , the mother did not chastize her child.” A little later 
(Statue B 5:3-11) we read: “ The Kaltl played no psalmodies, uttered 
no cries of lament, the wailing woman let hear no lamentations. In 
the territory of Lagash no man who had a judicial suit went to the 
place of oath. A .... 3 did not enter anyone’s house. ” This was 
during the building. After the temple was completed and everything 
prepared for the festive entrance of the deity, Ningirsu appeared: 
“At the break of dawn the King arrived , the warrior Ningirsu 
entered the temple, the King went into the temple, like a . . . . that 
lifts up the eyes .... the warrior entered his temple, like a whirl¬ 
wind .... did Ningirsu go into his temple” 4 (Cyl. B 4:23—5:6). 

1 Jastrow: *' The Patesi purified the temple in his city. Like an obedient man he was 
devoted to Lagash, with the obedience of a mother’s son. He took hold of the wood(?), 
he tore out the thorns, he placed the sakira plant. Incantations were carried out, he 
restored in his temple; he shut off violence(?). .... 

The mother did not speak to her child; the child to its mother who had spoken 
did not speak. The servant who had in hand a murderous weapon his mas ter did not 
brand. The maidservant who had committed wrong with a rnan of standing(?), her 
mistress did not strike her in the face. Nobody brought a judi cia l suit before Gudea, 
the Patesi, the builder of E-ninnfi.” 

* Jastrow: 44 holy. ’' a Jastrow: 4 4 The usurer. ’ ’ 

‘Jastrow: "The oil of life at the break of dawn the Km g arranged. The warrior 
ingirsuentered the temple, the King took his stand in the temple with his eye uplifted, 
i he warrior entered his temple. On the day that the order was given Ningirsu walked 
about in his temple." 
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On this day a period of seven ideal days began for the people in 
celebration of the entrance of the god. 1 “On the day that the King 
entered the temple, for seven days the maidservant was equal to 
her mistress, the slave and the master walked side by side; in his 
city the mighty and the lowly lay side by side; on the wicked tongue 
the (bad) words were changed (into good ones), everything bad he 
rem[oved] from the temple; to the la[ws of Nin&] and Nin[girsu] 
he directed his attention; [the rich did] no [injustice] to the orphan, 
the mi[ghty did no injustice] to the wido[w]. In the house where 
there [was] no [male] child, the daughter brought fat] from the 
mutton [for burning]. The sun let shine forth righteousness, Babbar 
trampled unrighteousness underfoot” 2 (Cyl. B 17:18—18:11). 

This removal of social inequality and of the oppression of the poor 
and defenseless sounds almost like a part of a prophetic address of 
one of the great social reformers and prophets of the eighth century 
in Israel. It was almost two millenniums before that this was 
written. True enough, this golden time was to last only seven days, 
but the step from this to the perpetual duration of this ideal situation 
as it was foreseen by Israel’s prophets is after all not very great, and 
it should not be overlooked that Gudea expressly declared that one of 
the purposes of the temple was “that he might sustain the righteous 
and humble the wicked” (Cyl. B 6:11, 12). The celebration might 
last only a week, but the purpose of establishing social justice was 
enduring. “The e-babbar, the place of my oracles, my place which 
shines like the sun, this place will regulate righteousness in my city 
like the goddess KA-DI” 3 (Cyl. A 9:24-26). And in his prayer to 
the Anunnaki Gudea says, “the weak is supported (by you), the pious 

1 With this seven-day celebration compare Solomon’s celebration of the dedication 
of the temple at Jerusalem for seven days (I Kings 8:65 f). 

1 Jastrow: ‘‘On the day that the King entered the temple, for seven days the maid¬ 
servant was on equal footing with her mistress. The servant stood beside the master; 
in his city the strong and the weak lay side by side. The ban through the evil tongue and 
the hostile speech w'as removed (i.e., no one was guilty of slander or wrongdoing) from the 
temple, and to the laws of Nin& and Ningirsu he directed his attention. The rich did no 
injustice to the poor. The mighty did no injustice to the widow. In the house where 
there was no male, the daughter brought the oil for burning (i.e., a ceremony indicating 
that the daughter was the heir in default of a male offspring. See Koschaker, In 
Revue d'Assyriologie XI, 24; also see same periodical, X, 96). On that day when justice 
was proclaimed, Babbar trampled hostility under foot.” 

•Jastrow: “The holy temple, my much beloved place, my place which shines like 
the sun, in this place the court of my city will judge righteously like the goddess Kadi. 
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upon whom you turn your looks, 1 (his) life is prolonged” (Cyl. 
B 2:2-4). 2 

Haggai, it is true, does not work out his idea of the Golden Age 
in this way, but it is doubtless assumed by him, for social justice was 
a fundamental demand of Hebrew prophecy. It is very significant 
that he saw in the completion of the Temple the guarantee of the 
coming of the Golden Age, just as his contemporary, Zechariah, 
did, who laid stress on the social morality of the people, as his prede¬ 
cessors had done. 

The point in Gudea’s celebration that strikes our attention at 
first perhaps even more than the insistence on social righteousness 
is the removal of social inequalities between master and slave, 
mistress and maidservant during those seven festive days. This 
is not mentioned by Haggai at all, nor is it in any ideal of the Messi¬ 
anic days that the prophets worked out in this form. Nevertheless 
it is ultimately connected with man’s dream of the Golden Age. 
In the presence of God all distinctions of social position are done 
away, the rich and the poor, the mighty and the weak, are on the 
same level before God. 

A direct parallel to Gudea’s festival is found not only in the 
Babylonian Sacaea 3 but in the famous Roman Saturnalia which 
emphasize this point with much insistence, and which bring out the 
true meaning of the seven-day celebration of Gudea. 

They lasted seven days. “ During the festival schools were closed; 
no war was declared or battle fought; no punishment was inflicted. 
In place of the toga an undress garment ( synthesis ) was worn. Dis¬ 
tinctions of rank were laid aside: slaves sat at table with their 

1 Professor Jastrow writes: “I am not sure of the word ‘weak,’ but the context 
suggests some such word as the man who needs support, and instead of ‘pious’ what I 
can make out is ‘A man in looking upon you his life is prolonged.’” 

1 There is a moving reference to the ministry of music in the temple of Cyl. B 10: 

11:2 where the singer Lugal-igi-huS-am is placed among the ministers of Ningirsu 
in order that he may satisfy the heart, satisfy the mind, lessen the tears for the eyes that 
weep tears, d i m i nis h complaints to the heart that complains.” (Cyl. B 10:10-11:2). 
Jastrow renders it: "With the appeasing of the heart, the pacification of the liver, the 
drying of the tears from tearful eyes, from the groaning heart the groan is torn out. ” 

* The festival of Sacaea .... was held at Babylon during five days of the month 
Lous, beginning with the sixteenth day of the month. During its continuance, just as 
at the Saturnalia, masters and servants changed places, the servants issuing orders and 
the masters obeying them and in each house one of the servants, dressed as a King and 
bearing the title of Zoganes, bore rule over the household.”—J. G. Frazer, The Scape¬ 
goat, p. 355. 
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masters or were waited on by them, and the utmost freedom of 
speech was allowed them. Gambling with dice, at other times illegal, 
was now permitted. All classes exchanged gifts, the commonest 
being wax tapers and clay dolls. ” l 

“This famous festival fell in December, the last month of the Roman 
year, and was popularly supposed to commemorate the merry reign of 
Saturn, the god of sowing and of husbandry, who lived on earth long ago as 
a righteous and beneficent King of Italy, drew the rude and scattered dwellers 
of the mountains together, taught them to till the ground, gave them laws, 
and ruled in peace. His reign was the fabled Golden Age; the earth brought 
forth abundantly; no sound of war or discord troubled the happy world; 
no baleful love of lucre worked like poison in the blood of the industrious 
and contented peasantry. Slavery and private property were alike unknown: 
all men had all things in common. At last the good god, the kindly King, 
vanished suddenly; but his memory was cherished to distant ages, shrines 
were reared in his honor, and many hills and high places in Italy bore his 
name.” 2 

As the Saturnalia were an imitation of the golden age of Saturn’s 
rule, 3 so the seven days of the celebration of Gudea expressed the 
ideal conditions of human society, so Haggai foretold the coming of 
the Golden Age when the Temple should be complete and Yahweh 
should dwell in the midst of his people. It is in the light of these 
parallels that the full significance of Haggai’s prediction appears. 

Haggai was not necessarily influenced by the ancient Babylonian 
ideas concerning the temple, although this is by no means impossible, 
for he may well have been one of those Jews who returned with 
Zerubbabel from Babylonia. The points that are of real signifi¬ 
cance are the striking parallelism between Haggai and Gudea in their 
ideas of the temple; the remarkable insistence on social justice by 
Gudea in religion; and the ushering in of the Golden Age, limited 
in time with Gudea, but endless, we may assume, with Haggai. 

1 J. G. Frazer, “Saturn” in Encyclopaedia Britannica, XXIV, 231b. 

* J. G. Frazer, The Scapegoat (1913), p. 306 f. 

* “ The liberty allowed to slaves at this festive season was supposed to be an imitation 
of society in Saturn’s time, and ... in general the Saturnalia passed for nothing more 
or less than a temporary revival or restoration of the reign of that merry monarch.” 

J. G. Frazer, The Scapegoat, p. 308. 
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By Theophile James Meek 
M eadville Theological School, Meadville, Pennsylvania 

The following texts are some which, through the courtesy of 
Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, I was privileged to copy from the collection 
in the British Museum in the summer of 1914. As the numbers 
indicate, they belong, with one exception, to the tablets recently 
catalogued by Dr. L. W. King. They are bilingual religious texts 
of various sorts, chiefly incantations, and in contents are quite like 
others of their kind that have already been published. Some of 
them are not particularly important, except as they may be fragments 
of texts that have been published or shall yet appear. 

A rather cursory study of the texts has brought to light several 
things of interest in them. K. 2856 has been briefly referred to by 
George Smith and others but has never before been published in its 
entirety. Ki. 1904-10-9, 64 is a penitential psalm. Obv. 7/8, 
9/10 are identical with Rev. 21/22,12/13 respectively. Ki. 1904-10- 
9, 96 is manifestly a fragment of IV R 2 . 20, No. 1, and almost com¬ 
pletely restores the obverse of that text. Ki. 1904-10-9, 138 is a 
duplicate of IV R 2 . 3. Th. 1905-4-9, 393 is a duplicate of CT , 
XVII, 34 ff., and partly restores the reverse of that text. Rev. 7, 
9/10 are identical with CT, XVI, 32, 152d, 154 and ibid., 33, 191,192. 
With 8a ina ni-gi-i$-$i biti i-$ar-[ru-ru], Rev. 5, compare ar-da-at 
li-li-i 8a ina ap-ti biti ana amMi i$-ru-ru, Sm. 1981, 6-8 (Delitzsch, 
WB, 154). Th. 1905-4-9, 394 is a Ninib composition and is one of 
a series, the most recent treatment of which is by Maynard, “Studies 
in Religious Texts from Assur,” AJSL, XXXIV, 31 ff. 

There are several new or rare Sumerian and Assyrian words in 
the texts, of which the following may be noted: 

$-an-na-g& = a-a-ak-ki, Ki. 1904-10-9, 87, Obv. 5/6; cf. e-an-na = bU a-a-ak, 
K. 257, Obv. 29/30 (Haupt, ASKT, 127); also, Messerschmidt, KAA, 
75*, note to 23, Col. IV, 1. 13. 

Qig-Qlg — ag&ru: Th. 1905-4-9, 93, Obv. 15, u-me-ni-glg-gig = ug-gir; cf. 
Br. 1390 and Meissner, SAI, 812. 
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ftvs-uf} = paAi-su, K. 2856, Col. I, Obv. 1/2. 

(ful=pa§dsu: Th. 1905-4-9, 93, Obv. 17, u-me-ni-gid = pu-su-m-ma; cf. 

jul—ptmsu, Delitzsch, Sum. Glossar, 216. 
kinda-gal-la-bu, K. 2856, Col. II, Obv. 11/12; cf. Br. 2707. 
pdd-pdd = pakddu: K. 2856, Col. I, Obv. 9/10, pdd-pdd-da-e-ne = u-pak-ka-du; 
cf. CT, XVI, 5, 183/4 and variant. 

ri= ekepu: Th. 1905-4-9, 10+12, Obv. 17/18, mu-un-ri-es=uk-ki-ip-su. 

sur = $urru: Th. 1905-4-9, 13, Obv. 6/7, sur-bi = $ur-ra-su. 

sir-sir = addpu: Th. 1905-4-9, 10+12, Obv. 15/16, sir-sir = u-da^-ap-pur-u; 

cf. Meissner, SAI, 5601, sir-sir=ud-du-pu. 
sub=ma^u: Th. 1905-4-9, 10+12, Obv. 13/14, nu-sub-b[a = la i-maj-fra- 
a[$. 

m&t H-ri f Ki. 1904-10-9, 96, Obv. 6, confirms the conjectural reading of 
Br. 9289. 

tab=sur^ru-u , K. 2856, Col. I, Obv. 3/4, as is shown by the context, a title 
or a kind of priest, a word akin in meaning to nisakku and pasisu, 
Obv. 1/2; cf. Muss-Arnolt, DAL, 1110a, where the word is classed as 
one whose meaning is unknown. 
ujj=his-pu, Th. 1905-4-9, 93, Rev. 11. 

The texts will be of value to those who are interested in the 
Sumerian language or in the religious literature of Babylonia and 
Assyria. 
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K. 2856 

OBVERSE 
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Ki. 1904-10-9, 64 
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Ki. 1904-10-9, 64 
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Th. 1905-4-9, 393 

OBVERSE 
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Th. 1904-4-9, 393 

REVERSE 
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AN OMEN TEXT REFERRING TO THE ACTION OF A 
DREAMER 

By H. F. Lutz 
U niversity of Pennsylvania 

From the accumulating material of Babylonian oneiromancy and 
the position which the dream takes in historical texts as well as in the 
epic, it has long ago been concluded that somnia et somniorum conieo 
tura played an important r61e in the Babylonian co mmuni ties. It 
may well be said without overstating the facts that Babylonia is not 
only the country par excellence of magic 1 but also of dream inter¬ 
pretation. 

Oneiromancy in Babylonia is not as, for instance, in ancient 
Greece an evil concomitant of religion but forms here an integral 
branch of its theology. Also Jahweh in the Old Testament, as is 
well known, makes the dream a vehicle of his revelations (Num. 12:6; 
Jer. 23:28). On the other hand one of the battles which the Old 
Testament divines had to fight was to keep Israel clean from the 
influence of just this practice (Ezek. 10:2; Ps. 70:20). It is true 
that in Babylonia the dream was considered the messenger of the 
gods of the nether world, but therein lay nothing odious to the Baby¬ 
lonians. In the Gilgamesh Epic three dreams reveal to the hero 
that he will overcome Qumbaba. In another version he foresees the 
loss of Enkidu. Ut-napishtim, the Babylonian Noah, is favored by 
the god through a dream with a revelation which foretells the destruc¬ 
tion of mankind. The ophidian goddess Nin& appears unto Gudea of 
Lagash to make known to him the divine will. Ishtar appears unto 
Ashur-bani-pal in a dream and bids him cross a river, declaring: “ I 
march before Ashur-bani-pal the king, who is the work of my hands/ 7 
Again, while Ashur-bani-pal was in low spirits as to the result of his 
campaign against the Elamites, Ishtar of Arbela appeared to a shabru , 
a seer, and announced to him in a dream her promise of aid to the 
Assyrian king whereby he would be able to overcome the Cimmerians, 

1 In the magical arts the Babylonians had the Egyptians perhaps as their equal 
rivals. 
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who were harassing the Assyrians at the time. In Clay ( YOS , I) 
we read of a baru- priest addressing his royal lord Nabonidus: “The 
great star, Venus, Kaksidi, the moon and the sun in my dream I 
saw, and for favor of Nabonidus, king of Babylon, my lord, and 
for favor of Belshazzar, the son of the king.” Nabonidus, again in 
a dream was ordered to build the temple of Sin in Harran. 

In view of the importance attached to the dream life, it is to 
be expected that the Babylonian theology should develop a special 
god or goddess of dreams. This goddess was Mamii, 1 to whom a 
pmal11 temple was dedicated at modern Balawat. Mamu is addressed 
in a penitential psalm 2 as follows: “Reveal thyself unto me and let 
me see a favorable dream. May the dream that I dream be favor¬ 
able, may the dream that I dream be true, may Mamii, the goddess 
of dreams stand at my head; let me enter E-Sagila, the temple of 
the gods, the house of life.” 

It seems, however, that this dream-goddess was outshone by no 
less a god than Shamash, to whom, by sheer analogy, also the dreams 
were referred. Shamash, outdoing even Adad, as an oracle-god, 
gradually usurps the position of the oracle-god fear’ t&xvv- As the 
dream-god he is bel biri y “the lord of visions.” 3 Mamii steps into 
the relation of dumu-sal Babbar-ge, “daughter of Shamash.” 4 In 
CT (XXIV, 32, 11. 110 and 111) three dream-gods are mentioned, 
not as independent gods, but simply as royal court attendants of 
Shamash. They are called Zaqarf Mamu-da-ge, and Zaqar-mM-g&. 
It appears somewhat strange that Shamash actually figures as god 
of dreams, since dreams are the messengers of those who have their 
abode apud inferos. But the fact that Shamash as the great god of 
light, and as such the enemy of the evil spirits of the night, was 
called upon as the protector from all nocturnal evil spirits, together 

iFor Mamti mentioned as a witness in a Dilbat contract see VS, VII, 27 (VAT, 
6381), 1. 17. 

* IV. R, 66, 2. Obverse 65-59; second edition, pi. 59, 2 Rev. 21-25. 

» VR 63, 2, 356. 

* CT, XXIV, 31,1. 84; XXV, 26,1.19. In V. R. 70:1, 9,15 MamO seems to appear 
as a male deity. 

* Zaqar appears as messenger of Sin in King, Magic, No. 1, lines 25, 26: “(i-mar'-li¬ 
ma UuZaqar llu §a Simftti^ me§ l ina Sat muSi BAB meS .” "And he. sent (i.e. Sin) Zaqar, 
the god of dreams during the night with dream-visions ( ?). See also Perry, Sin, p. 15:25. 
For hu Zaqar =*Enlil see CT XXIV, 39,11 and for the equation Zaqar** Nergal, CT, XXV, 
35. 4; 36, 1, 10; 37, 7 and HA V., p. 430. 
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with the other fact that he himself went daily to the nether world 
and thus became a god thereof, furnished the reason for referring 
the dream oracle to him. 

The tablet, of which a copy, transliteration, and translation are 
given below, belongs to the Pennsylvania University Museum and 
bears the number 4501. It brings to light a new “leaf” of a text¬ 
book on oneiromancy. It contains dreams in which the dreamer 
beholds certain movements of his body. Side by side with each pos¬ 
sible dream of that kind runs an interpretation of the dream. Eighty- 
six possible dreams are enumerated, and although a great number of 
interpretations are given in rather general terms, as for instance, 
“his heart will be glad,” “his heart will not be glad,” “he will obtain 
his desire,” “he will not obtain his desire,” numerous instances are 
cited of more concrete happenings, as for example, “sickness will 
appear,” “establishing of the scepter,” “the speaking of rebellion,” 
“the dreamer’s adversary will die,” “his adversary will overpower 
him,” “a house will fall for him,” “a murderer shall slay him,” etc. 

The text follows the ordinary rule in divination that evil on the 
left side is a good omen, and evil on the right a bad omen. 

THE TEXT 

1. Summa i-[na\ da-ba[-bi-Su .] 

If in his speaking.. 

2. [summa i]-na da-ba-bi-Su reSa-[Su .] 

If in his speaking he.his head. 

3. Summa [na]-qab-ta-Su- u-sa-[’-ar] kaSad tfbutim 
If he turns his eyeball( ?) awry: fulfilment of desire. 

4. Summa [na]-qab-ta-Su u-ga-[ .] TA LA 

If he.his eyeball (?):. 

5. Summa pa-ni-Su u-sa-[’-ar mur$u] innamir 
If he turns his face awry: sickness will appear. 

6. Summa pa-ni-Su u-kal-lim [mur$u] innamir 
If he exposes his face: sickness will appear. 

7. Summa pa-ni-Su §a-bit [libbi]-Su Mb 
If his face is rigid: his heart will be glad. 

8. Summa SlG. IGI-Su u-ka-^ar i-na-zik 

If he contracts his iris( ?): he will suffer damage. 
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9. Summa [SlG. IGI-Su] uS-te-mid . limndti 

If he keeps his iris( ?) steady: evil. 


10. [summa .]-Jw u-pat-ta libbi-Su itdb 

If his.he opens: his heart will be glad. 

11. [Summa ..’ . .]-$u u-lap-pat mi-lim (lm T) uSakki 

If his.he turns around: a flood will rise high. 


12. [Summa tni\ imitti-Su u-sa--ar kimin 
If his right eye (?) he turns awry: ditto. 

13. [Summa ini Sume]li-Su u-sa--ar ka-Sad gibdtim 

If his Jeft eye (?) he turns awry: there shall be fulfilment of desire. 

14. [Summa Sepi] imitti-Su u-kab-ba-as la ka-Sad ^ibdtim 

If his right foot he treads down upon: he shall not obtain his wish. 

15. [Summa Sepi] Sumeli-Su u-kab-ba-as ka-Sad sibdtim 

If his left foot he treads down upon: there will be attainment of desire. 

16. [Summa int] meS -Su u-sa--ar na-di-e tyittim 

If his eyes he turns awry: establishing of the scepter. 

17. [Summa in$] mei -Su u-ka-tam sa-ar-tam i-ta-mu 
If his eyes he covers: rebellion they will proclaim. 

18. [Summa ine] mei -Su u-pal-pa-as libbi-Su itdb 

If his eyes he opens: his heart will be glad. , 

19. [Summa] in& mel -Su u-rat-ta qdtu ukaSSad-su 

If his eyes he places (?): a hand will overcome him. 

20. [Summa] in& me *-Su i$-$a-nun-da i-na-zik 
If his eyes glow: he will suffer damage. 

21. Summa Sa-me-e i-na-tfid Su-uk-lu-la-Su 

If heaven he beholds: there will be his undoing. 

22. Summa ir-f}i-tam i-na-tal im-ma-ga-ar 

If the earth he beholds: he will be favored. 

23. Summa i-na da-ba-bi-Su qaq-qa-ra i-na-tal §i-lul-ta i-ta-mu 

If during his speaking he looks to the ground: sedition they shall pro¬ 
claim. 

24. Summa Same il ir$itim it-ta-nap-la-as ka-Sad §iblUim 

If heaven and earth he sees: there will be attaining of desire. 

25. Summa mufyfyi ameli i-na-tal kaSad §ibutim 

If the scalp of a man he beholds: there will be attaining of desire. 

26. Summa pa-ni am Hi i-na-tal la ma-ga-ru Sakin-su 

If the face of a man he beholds: disfavor is created for him. 
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27. Summa a-na imni-Su it-ta-nap-la-as b&l amdti-su imdt 
If to the right he looks: his adversary will die. 

28. Summa a-na SumSli-Su kimin bel amdti-Su ukaSSad-su 
If to the left he looks: his adversary will overpower him. 

29. Summa a-na arki-Su kimin la ka-Sad §ibutim 

If behind him he looks: there will not be fulfilment of desire. 

30. Summa ku-ru i§-bat-su pu i-ma-fya§-aS-Sum 

If a hunchback (?) seizes him: a curse will smite him. 

31. Summa pa-ri-id la ka-Sad $ibutim 

If he shudders: there will not be attaining of desire. 

32. Summa iS-ta-na-bi-it ku-la-lu-Su Saknu (nM) 

If he flays himself (?): there will be his belittling. 

33. Summa ap-pa-Su u-lap-pat mur§u innamir 
If his nose he wrenches: sickness will appear. 

34. Summa ap-pa-Su u-maS-Sad i-na-zik 

If his nose he presses: he will suffer damage. 

35. Summa ap-pa-Su lyu-un-nu-un it-ta-na-an-zi-dq dmu 
If his nose makes a noise: daylight will be snatched away. 

36. Summa ap-pa-Su u-tyi-na-a§ ku-la-lu-Su Saknu (nu) 

If his nose he clogs up: his end will set in. 

37. Summa Sinni me *-Su u-lap-pat libbi-Su la it$b 

If his teeth he wrenches: his heart will not be glad. 

38. Summa Sinne meS -Su u-na-pal i-na-zik 

If his teeth he draws out: he will suffer damage. 

39. Summa li-te-Su u-lap-pat la tu-ub lib-bi 

If his cheeks he wrenches: there will not be gladness of heart. 

40. [Summa U\-teSu u-maS-Sad mur$u innamir 
If his cheeks he presses: sickness will appear. 

41. [Summa li]-te-Su u-mar-rat kaSad $ibdtim 

If his cheeks he rubs: there will be attaining of desire. 

42. [Summa liti] imitti-Su is-si i-na-zik 

If his right cheek he tears: he will suffer damage. 

43. [Summa liti] Sumili-Su is-si libbi-Su itdb 

If his left cheek he tears: his heart will be glad. 


44. [Summa .] mei -su is-si-a i-na-zik 

If his.tear: he will suffer damage. 
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45. [Summa .] -Su u-lap-pat mur§u [innamir] 

If his.he wreihches: sickness will appear. 


46. [Summa int{ ?)] mei -Su u-mar-rat mur$u innamir 
If his eyes( ?) he rubs: sickness will appear. 

47. [Summa ini] imitti-Su u-ga-ag mur$u innamir 
If his right eye flows: sickness will appear. 

48. [Summa ini] Sumeli-Su u-ga-ag libbi-Su itdb 
If his left eye flows: his heart will be glad. 

49. [Summa] ini meS -Su kimin bi-it imaqquta-[aS-Sum] 

If his eyes flow: a house will fall for him. 

50. Summa USani imitti-Su iS-Su-uk aS-Su-mi-Su i-ta-ab lib-bu( f) 

If he bites the tongue at its right: the heart(?) will be glad for his sake. 

51. Summa USani SumUi-Su iS-Su-uk libbi-Su itdb 

If he bites the tongue at its left: his heart will be glad. 

52. Summa Sa-pat-su elitam u-na-Sak la libbi-Su itdb baSu ba-bil{ ?) 

If he bites his upper lip: not will his heart be glad. Possession is taken 
away. 

53. Summa Sa-pat-su Saplitam u-na-Sak im-ma-gar 
If his lower lip he bites: he will be favored. 

54. Summa Sap-ti imitti-Su u-mar-rat i-na-zik 

If the lip at its right he rubs: he will suffer damage. 

55. Summa Sap-ti Sumeli-Su u-mar-rat libbi-Su itdb 
If he rubs the lip at its left: his heart will be glad. 

56. Summa Sap-ti-Su kimin libbi-Su itdb 
If he rubs his lip: his heart will be glad. 

57. Summa pi-Su ip-te-ni-it-ti i-na-zik 

If he opens his mouth: he will suffer damage. 

58. Summa pi-Su i§-$a-na-bat la magdru baSu mu-$i-el 

If his mouth stutters: not favorable. The property is destroyed. 

59. Summa liSani-Su i-gaz-za-az mur$u innamir 
If his tongue he lacerates: sickness will appear. 

60. Summa liSani-Su imitti iS-Su-uk a-na §alti i-gir-ru-Su 

If he bites his tongue at the right side: they will march to battle against 
him. 

61. Summa liSani-Su Sumili iSSu-uk libbi ifyaddi 

If he bites his tongue at the left side: the heart will rejoice. 

62. Summa liSani-Su u-na-Sak li-tam i-lak-ki 

If he bites his tongue: he will acquire strength. 
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63. iumma liiani-iu ui-te-ni-i§-§i-a im-ma-gar 
If he thrusts out his tongue: he will be favored. 

64. iumma liiani pi-su ma-la-a-at ia-gi-su i-ia-gi-iu 

If the tongue fills his mouth: a murderer shall slay him. 

65. iumma liiani-iu ku-rat im-du-u saknu-iu 

If his tongue is shriveled: decrease shall set in for him. 

66. iumma liiani-iu qa$-rat la tu-ub libbi-iu sakin-su 
If his tongue is bound: evil will set in for him. 

67. iumma liiani-iu u-ma-ga-at kimin 
If he lolls his tongue: ditto. 

68. iumma liiani-iu e-bi-a-at la magdru sakin-iu 

If his tongue is parched: disfavor will set in for him. 

69. iumma pu liiani-iu ii-iu-uk ttb ib §al-ti 

If (with?) the mouth (he) bites his tongue: there will be approach of battle. 

70. iumma la-hu-iu pat-ru mimma la iu-a-tum qdt-su ikassad 
If his jaw is split: whatever is not his, his hand will conquer. 

71. [§umma\ AS-su U-hi-it i-na-zik 

If his beard(?) tears off: he will suffer damage. 

72. [iumma] AS-su ify-lu-ut la kasdd §ibutim 

If his beard(?) pulls out: there will not be fulfilment of desire. 

73. [summa] As-su is-nu-u(i-$u libbi-Su itdb 

If his beard(?) irritates him: his heart will be glad. 

74. [iumma] AS-su i-ify-lu-ka-8u i-na-$ar ii-il-la-an-ni 

If his (beard ?).him: he will observe a setting. 

75. [iumma] AS-su i-na pi-su ip-ta-na-iu la magdru 
iakin-iu 

If his beard(?) with his mouth he chews: disfavor will set in for him. 

76. [iumma .]-£u im-tu-u iaknu-iu 

If his.him: decrease will set in for him. 

77. [iumma [. . .]-tu-[. . . .]-su( ?) i-na pt-iu i-ia-rat i-nam-ii-ik 

If his( ?).with his mouth he tears: he will fall into misery( ?). 

78. iumma pd uk-ka-pat-[su] libbi la itdb 

If the mouth presses him: the heart will not be glad. 

79. iumma pd ik-ru-ba-iu libbi-iu itdb 

If the mouth is favorable to him: his heart will be glad. 

80. iumma pd it( ?)-ta-na-ai-ii za-ar la magdru iakin-iu 

If the mouth draws itself up: hostility and disfavor will set in for him. 
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81 . iumma ri-ig-ma iqabbi w (?) libbi-§u itdb 
If he utters a loud cry: his heart will be glad. 

82 . summa ri-ig-ma GUD{ 1)-KAL [....] im-tu-u [saknu-§u] 

If the roar of a bull( ?) he.: .decrease will set in for him. 

83 . Summa ul-tah-fya-as da-bu-vl-ta-Su [Saknat-su] 

If he whispers: shame will be brought upon him. 

84 . himma GUG-GIS Sal-ma-tu-su i-qa-[ .] 

If.his body( ?) he will. 


85. Summa rie-ify [.] 

If he reposes. 

86. Summa pa-li-i}i [.] 

If he fears. 


87. napfyar 86-am [mu-bi-im] 

Altogether there are eighty-six lines. 

NOTES 

3. naqabtu, part of the body near the eye. The Sumerian (ser) SAG. KI, 
or “flesh of the face,” is not in favor of the rendering “corner of the eye.” 
But for the same reason also “eyeball” as rendered above is very doubtful. 
Only the verb would favor it. The rendering “eyebrow” is one of the pos¬ 
sibilities. See Holma, Koerperteile. For naqabtu— “ temples ” cf. Jastrow, 
Rel., II, 819, note 1. 

ii-sa-’-ar is well-nigh certain from line 5. It is interesting to note that 
contrary to the general rule of syntax summa in this text is generally followed 
by the present tense, not the preterite. For the rule of tenses following 
summa see Meissner, As&yrische Grammaiik, page 64, note. The Assyrian 
root is 110 not IX, as Delitzsch, HW, page 496, gave. See Meissner, ZA, 
XVI, 415. The original meaning of this root is “go awry,” as in Hebrew. 
The meanings “be rebellious” and “be in commotion” are secondary. 

8. StG. IGI, part of the eye, often spoken of as the right or left SfG . IGI, 
Boissier, Choix, page 10, lines 1 and 3. See also CT, XXVIII, 12 and Holma, 
op. tit. Probably the iris. 

9. Either usteziz , IIP of nazdzu (a>e by influence of sibilant), or usttinid 
is possible. 

16. For IGI-MES as plural of inu see Delitzsch, HW, page 49. The 
dual is intended. 

19. uratta, II 1 of rati 2 , “to fix into, place into.” Here the verb has the 
original sense. 

20. i$$anunda, I 8 of §&du; cf. King, Magic, 53, 10, tne-a u$-§a-na-du 
“(the ghost) which hunts my eyes,” II 2 . For the form note also CT, XV, 50, 
line 14, i^a-nun-da, “they shall chase about.” See also dm-ni gin-e = 
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i?-?a-nun-du, Reisner, SBH, 66, 20. The two roots $&du “to hunt” and 
$ddu “to be red” seem to be identical. This is explained on astronomical 
grounds by Jensen, Kosmologie, page 84. Cf. Kuechler, Medizin, PL XIV, 
28, pantir-su i^anudu, “his face glows,” and ibid., line 38 end-hi UR-du, 
i.e., iqqanundu. 

27. Here the right is favorable and the left evil. 

30. For kurti, “hunchback” see Holma, Personal Names of the Form 
fu’ul, page 67. 

35. fyan&nu occurs here for the first time. Arabic , “make a nasal 

v 

sound”; Syriac *, with same sense. It is probable that the same root is 
employed in the nom. pr., ffaninu, ffananu, ffanunu, that is “the snorer”; 
see Ranke, Personal Names, page 86, and Tallquist, page 316. 

36. fiandfu is a variant of fyanaqu, “to choke.” 

38. napdlu, probably distinct from nabdlu , is usually employed of remov¬ 
ing the eyes; napdlu sa ini, with ideogram du— also potydru, Meissner, SAI, 
page 3010. Here belong the passages cited by Delitzsch, HW, page 444, 
under nabdlu II 1 , ini-bmu u-na-pil (u-ni-pil) . See also Jensen, KB, VI 1 ,416. 

39. Here for the first time occurs the dual of the word litu, Hebrew 
3?'b, “cheek, jaw.” The t is retained before the dual ending since the 
root is weak. 

47. ugag=iwagag = imaqaq. 

50. The reading of “lib-bu' 1 is rather doubtful in view of line 60 where 
the same phenomenon is considered evil. Perhaps read “fri-pw.” This 
would point to the fact that this tablet is merely a compilation of other 
works. 

56. Line 56 combines the sense of lines 54 and 55. 

58. For the expression compare §ibit pi. The second half of the line 
could also be transliterated: la magdru sakin-hi mu-^i-el. The translation 
would then be: “disfavor will be created for him. An adversary.” In this 
case mu-^i-el could be taken as the II 1 participle of ?dlu, “to be angry 
against, stir up strife.” Cf. Boissier, DA , 92,1, i$-$i-el, “he will be enraged”; 
az-zi-el, “ I am enraged,” in the Amarna Letters. The root= §altu, “ enmity.” 
The translation above takes mu-$i-el from the root eqelu. 

59. igazzaz is here taken in the sense of “to lacerate”; with the meaning 
“to gnash,” cf. Holma, op. cit., page 23: summa sinnt-hu i-ga$-§a-[a§], 

60. For lu-ne=$altu, see also Boissier, DA, 2, 19, and Poebel, PBS, V, 
105, 1, 16. 

64. See also MV AG (1909), Part III, page 117, sagibu isaggis-su. 

65. kurat, perm. fern. II 1 from hard, “be short, deficient.” This is the 
most probable derivation. The word occurs often with ikku, “gum,” in the 
expression for “fasting,” ikki-ni kurri, “our gum is shriveled,” Harper, 
Letters, 2, Rev., after Behrens, LSS, II, 1, 80. See also 1* ik-ka-su ik-ta- 
nir-ru, “his gum is dried up,” Kuechler, Medizin , page 122, and Jastrow, 
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Medical Text , Obv. 45. His hands and feet ik-ta-rcHi “are shriveled.” 
Boissier, DA, 22, 1. For kn-ri, “be shortened, shriveled,” see also CT, 
XXVIII, 43, lines 23 ff. A. Fonahn’s comparison (see OLZ , Vol. XI. p. 36) 

of Karti with Arabic ^ ‘zischen’ (Schlange) is untenable in view of such 

passages as Boissier, D.A. 22, 1, cited above. 

im-duru, written below im-tur-u and entered as imti % in Delitzsch, 
HW, page 93 (see also MV AG [1907], 152), is to be derived from maifi. 
See also Jensen, KB, VI, 364, and passages cited. 

66. On qa§dru in the sense “be restrained, shortened,” see also CT, 
XXVII, 33, 12, uznd-su ina eli-hi qa$ra, “his ears are shriveled upon him,” 
and in XXVII, 42, 12, qa§ra is opposed to arik, “it is long.” 

68. ebiaKepiat, from epd, “to bake” (H5&0- Here it probably has 
the meaning “to parch.” 

70. On this expression see Bezold, ZA, XXVI, 117. 

71. Note the use of the preterite here and in the following lines. 

73. ibm ft, probably a variant of imuff, from sanafyu, “to cough,” 
Kuechler, Medizin, page 120. Note also gu-gig and gu-gi “sickness of the 
neck ” = sana]iu, SAI, pages 2043, 2077. 

The suffix attached to the verb iptan is masculine, whereas the name of 
the part of the body to be supplied is apparently feminine. If the con¬ 
struction placed upon these lines be correct we should expect iptanaJsa. This 
is the first occurrence of the preterite of this verb. 

78. Ka in lines 78-80 is difficult. Perhaps read qibttu. The dreamer 
dreams of one uttering commands to him. 

83. ultabbas, II 2 of lafyasu, “to whisper”; see Meissner, Supplement, 
dabvltu; the tablet reads plainly “do.” In the foregoing translation 
dabuUu is taken to stand for tabustu, a derivative from TZ3121- Professor 
Jastrow suggested to me the reading su-bu-vl-tu, which is also probable. In 
this case do is a scribal error for su. 

85. Cf. also ne-e-ib, Boissier, Choix , 171, 10. 
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obverse 


CONTIkUIO 
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REVERSE 

COMTIMUtO 
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A DIFFICULT PASSAGE IN AN AMARNA LETTER 

In one of the letters of Burraburiash to Amenhotep IV we have the 
following lines: u amtla sa-na-a m Su-ta-at-na ak-ka-a-a-u i-na ri-si ki-i 
ul-zi-zu-su a-na pa-ni-su iz-za-az (Kn. 8:38f.). Of these the current trans¬ 
lation runs thus: “and ever since (after) Shutatna of Akko stood another 
man on his head, he [the man] stands before him.” The last clause is sup¬ 
posed to mean that the man became his servant; but the meaning of the 
first is obscure. Weber (in Knudtzon, Die el-Amama Tafeln, p. 1027) 
thinks we may have an allusion to some symbolical ceremony through which 
the man lost his freedom. But this is not very satisfactory. I have had a 
solution of this passage in mind for some years, but have been hesitant 
about putting it into print. It may seem somewhat “wild.” 

Instead of i-na ri-si I would read i-na tal-lim. In every other case 
in the Amarna Letters where the word for “head” is written phonetically it 
appears as ri-e-si. That is, the long vowel is indicated by the e (see the 
Glossar in Knudtzon’s work, p. 1497). On the other hand tal-lim presents 
no difficulty. The word tallu is found a number of times in the Letters 
(Glossar, p. 1528). It is written phonetically, ta-lu, ta-al-lum, and also 
ideographicaily, RI = tallu. It is the name of some kind of vessel. Some of 
these taWw-vessels were small, zifj.ru, and were made of, or covered with, 
gold or silver; others were made of bronze. In some Cassite Period texts, 
whose date is about the same as that of the Amarna Letters, the haT ^ tu RI= 
forpatut a iiu i s listed as a container of vegetables (plants and wood). Cf. 
Clay, BE, XIV, 163, 40 f.; also Meissner, SAI, Index, under tallu. My 
translation reads: “after, that is, ever since Shutatna of Akko stood up 
another man in a tallu-vessel, he stands before him.” 

Note what goes before in the letter. Some Babylonian merchants 
took advantage of an ambassadorial caravan headed for Egypt to gain a 
safe passage to Canaan. After Abu-tabu, the Babylonian messenger, had 
gone on to Egypt, two Canaanite chieftains, Shumadda and Shutatna, 
sent out their men and captured the Babylonian merchants in Qinnatuni 
(cf. Josh. 19:14). “They killed my merchants and took their money.” 
In fines 35 f., we get some of the details. “After Shumadda had chopped 
off the feet of one of my men, he kept him with him.” Then comes the pas¬ 
sage under discussion. We expect it to contain the account of some outrage 
which was even more dastardly than that mentioned in the preceding sen¬ 
tence. According to my interpretation of the passage, the Babylonian 
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merchant was put into a vessel, whether dead or alive one cannot determine, 
and kept on exhibition before Shutatna. 

Shumadda and Shutatna were probably not the first, and certainly not 
the last, Canaanite princes to indulge in rude horseplay with foreigners. 
We think of Wenamon and his humiliating experiences on the way to, and at, 
Byblos; more particularly of Zakar-baal’s kind offer to have him taken to 
see the tombs of some previous Egyptian messengers who had visited the 
city, had been detained there seventeen years, and had finally died there. 
We also recall that the servants whom David had sent on a friendly mission to 
Hanun, the son of Nahash, were compelled, because of ignominious treat¬ 
ment, to tarry in Jericho until their beards had grown—also until they had 
made a visit to one of the sartorial establishments of that city. This sort of 
grim humor is characteristic of the East. The Arabian Nights and all the 
modem Arabic stories one hears are full of it. If the Babylonian merchant 
was held in the vessel alive, it probably means that he was kept penned up 
there like a dog in a cage. AshurbanipaFs treatment of Uaite (Rassam 
Cylinder , IX, 103 f.) comes to mind. 1 But he may have been dead. Again 
one thinks of Ashurbanipal. Nabu-bel-shumate, grandson of Merodach- 
baladan, had thrown off the yoke of Ashurbanipal and had put his trust 
in the Elamites. But on the approach of Ashurbanipal’s messengers, Nabu- 
bel-shumate lost courage and had his armor-bearer cut him down with his 
sword. Next Ummanaldas, the Elamite, got scared, laid the corpse of the 
Babylonian prince in salt, and sent it, together with the head of the armor- 
bearer to Ashurbanipal, who “made him more dead than he had been before.” 
Perhaps Shutatna kept his Babylonian specimen in brine. 

D. D. Luckenbill 

University of Chicago 

1 Of. Tamerlane’s abuse of Bayezld or Bajazeth, as portrayed in Christopher Mar¬ 
lowe’s Tamburlaine the Great, Part I, Act IV, scenes 2f. 
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OLD BABYLONIAN LETTERS IN THE YALE COLLECTION 

The second volume of cuneiform texts in the Yale Oriental Series 1 is 
the work of Dr. Lutz and contains a hundred and fifty-two letters prac¬ 
tically all of which came from the mounds of Senkereh. Although the 
Babylonian letter-writer did not think it necessary to give the time and 
place of writing, it is ordinarily a comparatively easy matter for the modem 
scholar to determine these facts. The letters here published were written in 
the ancient city of Larsa, the Ellasar of the Bible, about 2000 b.c. They 
do not differ from the numerous other letters from this age which have 
survived. They contain the orders, requests, inquiries, denials, etc., which 
we expect to find in the business correspondence of any age or clime. 

Since Dr. Lutz hopes to give full transliterations and translations of all 
of these letters elsewhere, only thirty-three of them are translated and dis¬ 
cussed in this volume. Owing to style and content, the epistolary literature 
of the Babylonians often baffles the modem decipherer, and one is prepared 
to find differences of opinion as to the correct translation of a given letter. 
On the whole, Dr. Lutz’s translations are satisfactory, but, while question 
marks inclosed in parentheses do not improve the appearance of a printed 
page, nevertheless, a liberal sprinkling of these would have given a clearer 
idea as to what is certain and what conjectural in the translations offered. 
For example: Line 14 of No. 63 (p. 25) is transliterated 10 ma-na ri-i§ 
Gimillat-Sin and the ri-is of this line is compared with the Arabic rts and 
translated “maintenance money.” But neither the ri nor the ih is certain. 
The sign transliterated is clearly seems to be the du-sign. Besides, we expect 
to find some word like “ silver ” or “ wool ” following the word for the measure, 
mana. Do we have a badly written sepati saplati (cf. No. 45) in these signs ? 
Again, in the translation of No. 45 (p. 27) the preposition ana, meaning “to” 
(“unto”) or “for” is translated first by “from,” then by “to,” and finally 
by “into.” But neither here nor in line 5 of No. 32 (p. 28) does the context 
call for a translation “from.” In a number of cases where the reviewer finds 
himself at odds with Dr. Lutz, the reason may lie in the English used. One 
might be inclined to excuse translation English, but “undoubtably,” “it 
is inconceivable, but not altogether improbable” (p. 8, n. 1), “into the paren¬ 
tal home introduce the thirty minas of lower grade wool” (p. 27), and dozens 
of similar atrocities are unpardonable and often unintelligible. 

An index of the personal names found in these letters is added. Here I 
fail to see a good reason for entering Aw&l- il Nabium and AwU- il Nabium as 
different names. The name of a deity found in text No. 1 is transcribed as 
1 Gdl-gdl-la. If gdl is used to transliterate the i^-sign, the same transliterar 
tion should not be used for the gal-sign. The name should probably be read 
“ 7 g-gal-la, meaning “god of the ‘sublime porte.’ ” On pp. 5 f. there is a long 
discussion of the name A-ba-ra-ha-am, which is explained as the Babylonian 
form of a West Semitic name which was “reintroduced in the West in its 
Babylonian form” as Dn"G&. Perhaps this is a “reasonable theory,” 
but the reviewer regards it as a bit far-fetched. 

The autographed copies of the texts are admirably done. Here Dr. 
Lutz shows himself the apt pupil of a skilful teacher. 

University op Chicago D. D. Luckenbill 

Yalfi l lfnivfit^t a v V ^^ n iavr <r * By Henry Frederick Lutz. New Haven: 

iale university Press. 1917. xli+41 pages and 57 plates. $5.00. 
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THE MOUTH OF THE RIVERS 
By W. F. Albright 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 

According to Babylonian mythology, the. flood-hero, Utnapi§ti m , 
was given eternal life by the gods after the deluge, and translated to 
the pi ndrdtij or ‘mouth of the rivers/ This was certainly the stand¬ 
ard theory; it is possible that the Sumerians had a rival view, that 
the hero lived after the flood in the far south, on the island of Tilmun, 
in the Persian Gulf (see below). Berossus’ statement that rbv 
ALcrovdpov .... Topeveadai pera t&p d&hv oUrjcovra merely implies 
that Atrafyasis was removed from mortal ken, and does not fix the 
place of his converse with the immortals, which might just as easily 
have been Elysium as heaven. 

It is at present quite generally supposed that the pi ndrdti was 
originally the delta of the Two Rivers, which in early times emptied 
into the gulf through separate mouths, and that when the Babylonians 
became better acquainted with the interior of the marshes they 
removed their Elysium to some distant region toward the setting 
sun. Jensen and Haupt have identified the pi ndrdti with the fertile 
plain of Andalusia, the former regarding the Guadiana and the 
Guadalquivir as the streams in question, 1 the latter fixing on the 

1 See KB, VI, 1, 507, 576; Giloametch-Epos, p. 37, note. 
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Guadalete and the Rio Santi Petri, which reach the sea at Cadiz. 1 
The hypothesis is beautiful, and unquestionably excellent as an 
explanation based on the assumption of a historical nucleus. Even 
if the assumption should prove erroneous, we must ask ourselves 
whether the Assyrians who edited the Ninevite recension took this 
view of the geographical situation or not. Only at this point is one 
justified in raising the objection that the Assyrians could hardly 
have been acquainted with so remote a region as Spain. Granted a * 
traveler’s tale as the starting-point of the narrative, the mythical 
and legendary embellishments are no greater than in analogous epi¬ 
sodes in the Odyssey or the Voyages of Sind^ad. However, the geo¬ 
graphical background is apparently quite different, as will be shown 
at the end of the paper, so that thtere is no need of extending the 
horizon of Babylonian discovery as far as the Pillars of Heracles. 

The pi ndrdti cannot, of course, be placed at the mouth of the 
Euphrates, since this would leave no room for the long overland 
journey of Gilgames, who traversed deserts, mountains, and seas, 
including the dreaded mare tenebrosum of the Babylonians, the mb 
mdti. The same reason excludes recent combinations with Bahrein 
or with Persia; 2 the other suggestions which have been made are 
not to be taken seriously. No Babylonian could have placed his 
terrestrial paradise in the malaria-breeding swamps of the delta, 
where the temperature often rises to 50° C. in the shade. There is 
naturally no parallel between a garden of the blest in the ?ndt tdmti m 
(Sea-land) and the Egyptian sfit frw (field of rushes), perhaps a 
heavenly reflection of the delta, cooled during the summer by the 
Etesian winds from the Aegean (see, however, below for the true source 
of the refrigerium). While the “land of the marsh-dwellers” may 
not have been very well known to the predynastic Egyptians, the 
shores of the Persian Gulf were dotted with settlements in Sumerian 
times. Weird legends may have arisen of enchanted spots in the 
marshes, but hardly the myth of a lovely oasis, or of an upland garden, 
with healing and rejuvenating springs. 

1 Professor Haupt t hinks that Elysium, which unquestionably bears some relation to 
the conception of the pi ndrdti (see below), may originally have been a corruption of 
Erytheia. the Greek name of the Isla de Leon, on which Cadiz is situated. Later Elysium 
was localized in the Canaries or Azores. See provisionally Johns Hopkins Unit. Circulars, 
XXXV, 708-9. 

* Langdon, Sum. Epic of Paradise, pp. 8-16, esp. p. 16. 
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For the solution of our problem we must turn to the incantatory 
literature. The passages directly mentioning the pi ndrdii are CT, 1 
XVI, 46, 183 ff., CT, XVII, 26, 64 ff., and CT, XVII, 38, 30 ff. 
CT, XVII, 26, 64 ff. has (the transliteration follows SGI in the main) 
[° a ]ba-an-dit-du a-ldl-e 9x1 gamma $u-u-me-ti id-ka-min{\)-na-ta a §u-ba 
(var. bi)-e-ri (var. ri-e)-ti = pattd alalld kippati liqi-ma, ina pi 
ndrdii kilgltt mi liqi-ma, ‘Take a pattu- vessel,' 2 an alaUu-ve ssel, 3 a 
ladle, 4 and get water from the mouth of the two rivers.’ We read 
similarly in the next passage: [ d *°]sagur-ra nig udun-gal-ta du-a su-u- 
me-[ti] id-ka-min-na-ta a su[ ] a u-me-ni[ ] = sa (!) karpaiu safyarratu 
sa ultu atuni rabitu [illiku] liqi, ina pi nd[rdti ki]lalU me sdmma pfcttB), 
‘Take a sagur^-vessel coming from a large oven, and draw water 
from the mouth of the two rivers.’ More remunerative is CT, 
XVI, 46, 183 ff., one of the most puzzling as well as interesting texts 
in cuneiform literature. The Semitic translation may safely be 
omitted, as it is in places very free. 

183. £n: Uruduga gis-kin-ge-e ki-eUta mu-a 

mus-me-bi nA zck-gin-a abzu-ta (ni)4d-a (var. e) 
d Enki-g& (ki)-du-dura-ta XJruduga gi-gdl sig-ga-dm 
ki-dur-a-na ki-gilib*-dm 

» Note, In addition to the abbreviations given in AJSL, XXXIV, 81, n. 1, the fol¬ 
lowing: ARW — Archiv far Religionswissenschaft; ASXT—Haupt, Akkadische und Sumer- 
ische Keilschrifttexte; BXR —Zimmern, Beitr&ge zur Kenntnis der Babylonischen Religion; 
CT=Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British Museum; DEP^DiUgation 
en Perse; OE = Gilgames-epic; GCrAO —Hommel, Geschichte und Geographie des alten Orients; 
HCS -Thureau-Dangin, Une relation de la huitikme campagne de Sargon; KAT = Die 
Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament; K B = Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek; NB=* Haupt, 
Das Babylonische Nimrodepos; SRP — Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms; 
VB= Vorderasiatische Bibliothek; Z A T W = Zeitschrift /Hr die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. 

* Assyr. pattd (loan from 6andu[<fu]) is the synonym of nalybH, ‘amphora,’ and madid, 
'pail’ (SGI, p. 67). As it is given as the equivalent of bunin, ‘basin’ (Br. 10305), it may 
mean ‘bowl.’ 

* Alalld means lit. ‘something hanging at the side,’ a flasket or bucket (in the plural = 
dulAti, ‘pails’; SGI, p. 166). 

* Kippatu is the Aramaic , ‘bowl, spoon’; cf. also kappu and kuppu, primarily 

‘basin of a fountain.’ This kippatu is distinct from kippatu, “vault, arch, horizon’ 
OKPE^). HCS, p. 59. n. 9, renders in our passage ‘handle’; “Prends le seau lustral 
(par) la anse et pulse de l’eau, etc.’’ 

5 The sagur is an amphora; I shall discuss the word elsewhere. 

* IGI-KOR; for the reading gilib see SGI, pp. 213f. Langdon (PSBA, XXXVIII. 56, 
n. 20) would read ginar, in the light of Poebel (Hist. Texts, No. 23. rev. 3. kd-gal IGI-K 0R- 
ZA IGI-KGR-RA), which may simply be read kd-gal garner (‘gate of extinction’; /ran- 
bdbu, and zer^pasdsu and ni^ilcd, SGI, p. 225) igi-kur-ra, which one may render freely 
‘gate of the subterranean inferno’ (gadzer**etittum, ‘darkness,’ in the Chicago Syl., 1. 212). 
The etymology of gilib is unknown; one thinks of gilim, ‘destroy.’ 
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191. ki-nd-a ilivi d Engur-dm 

e-kug (AJSL, XXXIII, 187 )-ga-a-ni-ta Q'Hir gissu l -ld-e sa-bi lit nu-mu- 
un-da-tu-tu-de 

sd d Babbar d Amn-usumgal-an~nn-ge 
ri-ba-an-na id-ka*min^a-ta 

199. d Karg&-gdl d Igi-g6(\)-gdl d \gudrsig-sig Uruduga-ge*!]- 

gis-Hn-bi su-ivi-ma-an-pag ugu-[lii .... nam-sub abzu-a im-nia-an- 


sag Iw-gdl-lu pap-gal-la-ge ba-ni-in~gar-[ra\ — 

183. Incantation: In Eridu in a pure place the dark kiskand grows; 

Its aspect is like lapis lazuli branching out from the aped. 

In the place where Ea holds sway, in Eridu full of abundance 3 — 

His abode being in the Underworld, 

191. (His) chamber a recess 4 of the goddess Engur— 

In his pure house is a grove, shadow-extending, into whose midst no 
man has entered; 

There are §ama§ and Tammuz. 

Between the mouths of the two rivers 
199. Are the gods Kafcegal and Igifcegal, the [genii of Eridu.] 

That kiskand one has gathered; 5 over the man the incantation of the 
apsd he has recited; 

Upon the head of the man possessed he shall place (it). 

GI&-GR; for reading see SGI, p. 278, 

* The restoration is very doubtful; cf. GGAO, p. 276, n. 1. In CT, XXIV, 17, 60 fif., 

and 29, 107 ff., we have the eight names of the lu n»-du, ‘porters’ of Enki: Ka-gi-gdl, 
‘mouth of fertility’; Igi-gh-gdl (which must naturally be read in our text instead of Igi- 
tur-gdl), ‘eye of fertility’; Ka-na-ab-ul, ‘he in whose mouth is the abode of joy’; Igi-na- 
ab-ul; Ka-ba-li-nam-ti-la , ‘he in whose mouth is the fat (i.e., luxuriance) of life’; Ka-ba- 
ll-nilim-ma, ‘hein whose mouth is the fat of prosperity’; I gi-bi-su-nam-ti-la, ‘he in whose 
presence there is life’; Igi-bi-iu-silim-ma. The use of ba instead of no in the fifth and 
sixth names is evidently to avoid cacophony. The names of the two gud-aig-aig, ‘heroes’ 
(lit. ‘bulls’; gud shows the same development, ‘bull,’ and ‘hero,’ as Eg. *’) which make 
green' (generally read gud-dub, ‘apotropaeic bulls'; cf., however, Frank, Religion, p. 275, 
n. 95), of Enki are given CT, XXIV, 17, 56-57, as and dSig-8ig=(DUB\)-gd. 

There probably is, as often suggested, a general relationship between the gud-aig-aig and 
the cherubim; among the six genii ( gud-aig-aig) of the temple R-kdr-ra are the Udu and the 
serpent-god (dSagan), the gracious Udu, lamaaau, and utukku, so the genus was inclusive 
enough, at least, to cover the conception of the cherubim. 

* The Semitic has Sa Ea tallaktaiu ina Eridu fyegalli maldti, which is, of course, errone¬ 
ous, as we do not have ki-du-du-a-ni Uruduga-ta; moreover, dm indicates a subordinate 
construction. Ki-du-du means literally ‘the place of going about, the scope of control’; 
cf. DU+DU**ldg, ‘guide, control.’ 

4 Assyr. qi^gu, which means ‘cell, room,’ or the like, from qagdgu, ‘cut,’ Ar. cf. 

qagg, ‘chest (of body)’ ? 

* For the meaning of Su-pag, wliich follows from the context, cf. pag^eairu, ‘inclose, 
cage’ (Br. 2052). and ir-pag, ‘form a plan’ ( kapddu , which also originally meant ‘bind, tie,' 
Syr. kappit; see Haupt. J AOS, XXXII, 5f.). Assyr. iabASu means also primarily ‘bind,’ 
whence ‘impose tax.’ 
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A study of the situation shows clearly that the kU-kand was 
imagined to grow in the subterranean fresh-water ocean whence the 
rivers flow, the home of Enki 1 or Ea, 2 son of Engur. 3 . Eridu, the 
name of Ea’s chief cult-city, is employed as a name of the apsil, 
just as Kutfl (Kutha), the city of Nergal, is a common name of 
Aralfl (Hades), over which Nergal ruled. A great many passages 
could be cited in support of this fact, which has not been sufficiently 
recognized; a few will do. In BA, V, 589 (No. XIV, pp. 648-49) 
we have an incantation directed to the fire-god Gibil (the Sumerian 
is almost entirely lost): ' l Gibil .... qarrad tizqaru m , id il Ea melammt 
izzdti uzdHnuS, ina apsi elli m irbd , ina dl Eridu asar Simdti Mnis 
kunnu, ndrSu ellu m $a?n& endu; lisdn ndriAu kima birqi ittanabriq, 
xl Gibil ndr^u ktma umu ittanpah = ‘Gibil .... the exalted hero whom 
Ea (Sum. d Enki-ga-ge, ‘of Ea’) adorned with terrible brilliance, who 
grew up in the pure apsil, who in Eridu, the place of (determining) 
fates, is unfailingly prepared, whose pure light reaches heaven—his 
bright tongue flashes like lightning; Gibil's light flares up like the 
day/ Similarly Gibil is called (ASKT, p. 78, rev. 8) ur-sag dumu 
gbzu-a, ‘hero, child of the apsil!’ Gibil m&r Apsi represents fire as 
emanating originally from burning naphtha wells, which the Persians 
regarded as the divine source of fire, where possible erecting their 
pyraea (Pers. atargaf) over them. It is perfectly evident that Eridu 
here is the underworld, not the city. An equally convincing passage 
is Gudea, Cyl. B, III, 5-12: itu-bi ud-e$-am im-ta-zal. d Nin-gir-su 
Erida-ta gin-dm zal-ti-sa-sa im-e. kalam-ma ud mu-gal, t-ninnu d En- 
zu-u-tud-da sag-im-ma-da-ab-di = ‘The third day of the month shown. 
Ningirsu, coming from Eridu, rqse in overwhelming splendor ( sa = 
ma§6du, muSbtdu, labdnu). In the land it became day; the Eninnu 
rivaled in brilliance the child of Enzu. J Ningirsu is here the sun, 

* The name Enki means ‘Lord of the underworld’ (K A T*, p. 359). Professor Jastrow 
may be right in maintaining that its primary meaning was 'Lord of the earth.’ Our 
evidence hardly admits of a decision. 

5 Ea means ‘house of water,’ the personified apsd. In view of Damascius’ Aos, the 
name should probably be pronounced .4e, with transposition, as in abzu and Gibil, etc.; 
cf. Sayce, PSBA, XXXIX, 211 f. 

3 Engur is hard to separate from gur, ’flood,’ synonym of uru (TEgunu ): one is 
tempted to explain it as £-gur, ‘house of the inundation.’ Similarly (see below), the 
Egyptian name of the watery abyss is uwnw ( N&n ), properly ‘inundation.’ Both coun¬ 
tries being alluvial, water was considered the primordial element, from which the earth 
arose; Engur is the ‘mother of heaven and earth.’ 
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offspring of the moon,' Sama§ mdr Sin, who ascends each morning 
from the underworld. 1 In the incantatory texts Eridu interchanges 
constantly with the aspu. Thus, Maqld , VII, 115 f., we read amsi 
qdt&a ubbiba zumri ina mi naqbi sa ina dl Eridi ibbanu = ‘I 

have washed my hands and cleansed my body in the pure source 
waters which were created in Eridu.’ In CT , XVII, 5, col. 3, 1, etc., 
we have lu-gal-lu-bi a-gub-ba abzu-kug-ga u-me-ni-el = ‘that man with 
lustral water from the holy apsO, cleanse.’ Of the seven evil spirits 
it is said (CT, XVII, 13, 14-15), nagbu(BAD)-abzu-[ta] imin-na-me§ 
Uruduga imin-na^mes = ‘In the source of the apsu seven are they; 
in Eridu seven are they.’ CT, XVI, 32, 154=33, 192=46, 176, etc., 
associates the incantation of the apsu with that of Eridu (tu-td abzu 
Uruduga). In the same strain Marduk (Asari-lu-dug) is called 
indifferently mdru riStu sa apsi and mdru ristti, sa Eridu. So again 
Surpu II, 149-51 offers Ea liptur sar apsi, apsu liptur bit nimeqi, 
Eridu liptur, bit apsi liptur, setting Eridu in unmistakable parallelism 
with apsd and the bit apsi, the abode of Ea. Evidently the theories 
enunciated from time to time, that Eridu was the home of Baby¬ 
lonian science (magic) and religion, and the speculations of a mor§ 
dangerous character combining Eridu with Eden, and discovering 
a mysterious sacred garden there, are as unfounded as it would be to 
regard Kutha as a sort of Babylonian Tophet or Gehenna. With 
this collapse fall away incidentally Hommel’s views concerning the 
fabulous antiquity of the city, which he even made the prototype 
of Memphis, whose name happens to have the same meaning. 

Such being the case, we must, in the light of the kiSkanii incanta¬ 
tion, look for the mouth of the rivers in the underworld, the source of 
terrestrial fresh water. Here, according to an ancient idea, there was 
a mighty river, whence all streams spring, the ndru bdndt kaldmu, 
‘river, creatress of everything,’ 2 corresponding to the Sumerian god¬ 
dess Engur, arna u-tud an-ki , ‘mother who bore heaven and earth.’ 3 


‘ It is unnecessary to assume syncretism here; Ningirsu, like Ninurta, seems to have 
been primarily a god of fertility with intimate solar associations. 

1 King, Creation, I, 200, 1. 

3 CT, XXIV, 20, 18. She is the Onoponca of Berossus, to be read ’kfiopoK, since the 
isopsophism demands the excision of the «, and the Anal a is inexplixable, short vocalic 
endings being regularly dropped in late Babylonian, and hence omitted in Greek tran¬ 
scriptions. ’A nopoK evidently represents Ama-Engur; for the metathesis cf. iurinnu for 
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This river, also called Qubur (see below), ‘river of fertility,' inter¬ 
changes with the apsiX , just as among the Egyptians the heavenly 
Nile and the Nile in the underworld often take the place of the celes¬ 
tial ocean and the subterranean ocean, Ntin. 1 The mouth is then, 
from another point of view, the sources through which this river 
bursts into the upper world. 2 The conception is often graphically 
illustrated. The Egyptian Ntln is represented as emitting the two 
or four sources of all waters (see below) from his mouth (cf. Muller, 
Egyptian Mythology , p. 47). Similarly the two Nile sources (qrti) 
are hieroglyphically denoted by two serpents pouring water from their 
mouths. The same idea is found among the Greeks; Miss Harrison 
( Themis , p. 368, Fig. 99) reproduces a vase-painting in which the 
river-god Achelous appears as a human-headed bull, pouring the 
water of the river from his mouth, a conception described poetically 
by Sophocles ( Trachin , pp. 9 ff.), who says that the Achelous had 
three forms, a bull, 3 a brilliant winding serpent, and an ox-headed 
man, down whose dark beard streams of spring water flowed. 4 
In late Mesopotamian syncretism (Apoc. 12, 15,) 6 the dragon of 
chaos emits a river from his mouth to drown the pregnant goddess. 
The river-god often appears as a serpent; nothing is more common 


iunir. TPdmat is called (Creation Epic, I, 113; II, 19) ummu ffubur pdliqat kaldmu, 
'Mother Uubur, creator of everything,’ an appellative which belongs properly to Engur. 
When Apsfl was masculinized, his feminine attributes passed to his consort, whom they 
fit but poorly, as she primarily embodies the salt water of the ocean. 

‘ As previously remarked, the Egyptian Ndn is parallel to the aped (there is, of 
course, no Sumerian nun, ‘heavenly ocean,’ as Hommel thought), both of which are located 
in the underworld; cf. Leffibure, Sphinx, I, 31 ff., and such phrases as mw nt\ m dwH fyr 
iim nf, 'the waters which are in the underworld hearken to him.’ 

2 The source of the waters is also conceived of as the vagina of the earth-mother 

Nin-kdr, etc.), who. in the.L&ngdon Epic, bears vegetation after nine months' gestation, 
as Jastrow has happily shown. In another article I shall try to show, following a hint of 
Barton's, that col. II, 9. obv., of this ‘‘epic" Is to be rendered, literally, ‘From the place 
of the flowing forth of the waters which open the womb.’ As the necessary illustrative 
matter will be given there, I will content myself here with referring to naqbu, ‘source,’ 
and Heb. neqebd, ‘female,’ alluding to the vagina; ‘pJflQ and of the beloved (Cant. 

4:12, 15); Cf. also Eisler, Weltenmanlel und HimmeUzelt, II, 380, and for the Kinder- 
brunnen in the lap of mother-earth, from which all infants come to be born of women, 
Dieterich, Mutter Erde *, pp. 18 ff., 125 f. 

3 The conception of the river as a mighty bull is common; cf. the Egyptian Nile- 
bull Osiris-Apis, the & km, ‘black bull,’ and Enki, the am-gig-abzu, ‘black bull of the 
aped (RA, XXVIII, 216). 

4 'Axthvor Xkyu, \ St p lv rpioly pop<t>ai<nv itgrti xarpoi, | 0otrue irapyh* ravpot, 4AAor aid\ot 1 
4p«W iXurdt, 4AAor’ ifSptiq) t<jx V | fauxpvpot, Ik 41 4a okIov yteti&ios \ xpoveoi buppaieoero Kprjvalov 

VOTOV . 

s Cf. Gunkel, SchOpfung und Chaos, pp. 379—98. 
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than to compare a meandering stream to the sinuous folds of a snake 1 
(cf., e.g., for the Nile, the Cephissus, Jordan, and Leontes, etc., 
Renouf, PSBA, XIII, 11; for the U&bur, Layard, Nineveh and 
Babylon , p. 227). This provides a natural explanation of the river- 
name w d Sagan (or Mu$) -tin-tir-dub, The river (called) Serpent-god 
who destroys the abode of life/ alluding to the destructive floods 
caused by it. However, since we should hardly expect such an 
ill-omened name, Frank ( Religion , p. 253) may be correct in reading 
d Sagan-tiri-tir-sig-sig , “Der Schlangengott, der die Lebenswohnung 
griinen macht.” 2 

Other evidence for our result may be drawn from philological 
considerations. BAD means both pH, ‘mouth,’ and naqbu, ‘source/ 3 
values hard to separate from bad , ‘open/ especially in view of the 
similar development of dd, ‘open’; cf. Gudea, Cyl. A, XIV, 19-20, 
a-gdl du-gal-a-ta e-a, id-mag-a-diriga gt-gdl-bi bdr-bar= ‘The streams 
which from the sources go forth, the mighty rivers, abounding in 
water, which spread their fertility.’ A synonym of KA, unu(TE- 
UNXJ)=pu, ‘mouth/ is explained (SGI, p. 53) as originally referring 
to the hole in which the foundation-stone was laid. This is sup¬ 
ported by HCS, 1, 270, (dlu) sa sind ddrdni lamu pi dimti tubal ema 
yiri rukkusu, which may be rendered (contrast JAOS , XXXVI, 232), 
‘(a city) surrounded by two walls joined at the base (pH) of the 
towers by platforms (tubalu) across (for ema cf. VI3, IV, No. 15, 
col. VI, 14 f.) the moat.’ Maqlu, IV, 35, bv 3 sa ddri, preceded by 
askuppaiu , ‘threshold/ and followed by titurru, ‘bridge/ evidently 
has the same meaning. The proper Sum. expression for ‘base of wall’ 
may be ur-ingar-ra-ge (SGI, p. 26) = asurru (properly ‘ground water’; 
the foundations were carried down to water-level, where work was 
interrupted by the apsti). I find it hard to resist the impression that 
inu=kir t ‘mouth’ (see below), in the phrase KA-GA-A = paragu, 

1 Cf. Kttster, Die Schlange in der griech. Kunst und Religion, p. 155, n. 2. 

2 Cf. above on gud-D UB. 

3 The Sumerian value nagbu is an Akkadian loan word. The genuine word was 
perhaps idim, as suggested by the phonetic complement ma, sometimes found; e.g., 
Langdon, Liturgies, PI. LXVI, 19, we have 6 an-Su kdr-ra ki-iii BAD-ma = ‘the temple, 
mountain above, abyss beneath.’ In this case the primary meaning of the word may have 
been the remote, inaccessible place’ ( idim = nisH, ruqu, SGI, p. 21), which is very interest¬ 
ing in connection with the statement ( GE . XI, 205) that the pi nAr/iti is located i ina r&qi. 
See, however, below for less problematical explanations. 
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‘split/ is the Sem. tnu , ‘eye, hole, spring/ just as BAD has the Sem. 
value nagbu. However, inn may be our unu —or conversely (?). 

This prepares us to understand the passage in the Langdon Epic, 
obv. II, 11, ka-a-ki-a-ldg-ta a-dug-ki-ta mu-na-ra-gina= 'From the 
flowing springs of the earth, from the place of sweet water, it (the 
water) shall come forth for thee.’ In an extended study of the poem, 
to appear elsewhere, it will be shown that this rendering suits the 
context exactly; girman in line 1 may perhaps mean ‘twin source’ 
(the rivers are called ma$-tab-ba, ‘twins’). 1 According to II R. 51,42, 
the canal Arafotu had the Sum. name td KA ga- d DS, which I would 
render ‘the abundant source of the god of irrigation.’ This is the 
name read by a former generation of scholars Gufyande, which was 
supposed to be the biblical Gify&n. Needless to say, the name Ka-ga- 
d DS corresponds to naqab ?iutei, ‘source.of fertility/ in canal names 
(i.e., Ndr Samsuiluna naqab nufySi). As Witzel has pointed out (BA, 
X, 5, 10, n. 1), the ka of a canal, employed in contrast to the kun , 
‘dam, reservoir/ 2 is the mouth, i.e., tfie river-source from which the 
canal flows. 3 From the preceding it appears clear that in Sumerian 
a spring was called ‘mouth’ instead of ‘eye/ as in Semitic. While 
igi, ‘eye/ may also have been used in the same way occasionally, its 
usual Semitic equivalent in a topographical sense is pdnu, ‘face, 

1 Girman seems to be a form like gagman, ‘twins,’ lit. ‘two head’; gir will then be a 
variant of kir (KA), ‘mouth.’ which is not doubtful at all, as SGI, p. 119 might lead one 
to suppose. The apparent interchange of g and k is not unusual; cf. gir and kir-nagar- 
ruru, ‘run,’ gir and kir-qardcu, ‘gnaw, break off’ (SGI, p. 92, 119). 

* Kun — mifrru, ‘dam’ (Br. 2040, etc.), syn. of aikru (ndra aikiru, or. by metathesis, 

kasdru, means ‘dam a river, or canal’); mifrir ndri also = gia-gi-gi or gii-kek-da, ‘dam’ 
(cf. also Thureau-Dangin, VB, I, 46, n.d., and HCS, 34, n. 5). The fact that kun — 
zibbatu, ‘tail,’ has led Witzel to explain it falsely as ‘end’ (BA, VIII, 5, 10. n. 1). We 
would expect the w’ord for ‘dam’ to be written gii-kun, which is the ideogram for rapaktu, 9 
‘shoulder’ (from rapdSu, ‘be broad,’ Ar. . as Holma has shown). Heb. iekem, which 

corresponds in meaning to Sum. gd, ‘the ridge of the back behind the neck.’ Both ktkcm 
and gd — kiiddu are used also for ‘ridge, bank of a river.’ Since gd is a modified form 
of gun, we can hardly separate it from kun—rapaitu, whose ideogram GI&-K UX is simply 
borrowed from *gii-kun, ‘dam.’ For the passages in which the ka and kun of a canal are 
contrasted, see Witzel, loc. cit. That my explanation is correct is shown by the kudurru 
of MeliSipak, col. II, 19 (BA, VIII, 2, 4), where the mibru, ‘dam,’ and the namba’u, 
‘source,’ of the canal A r dr karri represent the Sumerian kun and ka, respectively, or in 
modern parlance the ‘barrage’ (weir) and ‘sluiceway.’ 

* As observed in the preceding note, in 5.4. Witzel explained ka correctly, but missed 
kun; later, in Babyloniaca, VII, 56, he misinterprets ka, explaining it as ‘river-wall.’ 
on the basis of Br. 542, KA-aukku. The equation is, however, false; what we have is 
il-dug = utukku, ‘sanctuary,’ naturally identical with usug — ekirtu (SGI, p. 55. uzug); 
for the phonetic change cf. Nidaba = Xiaaba. Thureau-Dangin's explanation of the pas¬ 
sage in the text of Utu-gegal is unquestionably correct. 
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surface’ 1 itself primarily pluralis intensivus of pu, ‘mouth’ (Haupt, 
AJSL, XXII, 258). Also Gr. crropa was used of fans as well as of 
ostium; cf. Herodotus i. 202, where he says of the Araxes, aropaac 
de i^epevyerai reaaapaKovTa , r&v ra irdvra, iT\rjv ivos, is IXeA T€ kcl l 
revayea hcdidoi. Schweighauser (quoted in Creuzer-Bahr, I, 406) 
maintained that i^epevyerai “non de ostiis in mare se exonerantibus 
debere ac cipi, sed de rivis e quadraginta orificiis .... magna vi 
erumpentibus” (contrast, however, article, “Araxes” in Pauly- 
Wissowa). 2 Even in Assyrian our usage survived; pidti* is employed 
by Shalmaneser III ( BA , VI, 1, 55; see below) for the sources of the 
Tigris. His predecessor A§§tim&$irapli III uses pidti for the mouths 
by which the JJ&btir emptied into the Euphrates. 

Evidently, therefore, the zd-ka-min-na represent the sources 
(respective source; see below) of the Tigris and Euphrates, the twin 
streams, constantly associated in ancient and modern times alike, 
so closely in fact that the cuneiform ideogram for Mesopotamia is 
BUR-BUR-KI , the land of the*(two) rivers (bur), 4 just as Egypt is the 
P-mri, ‘land of the inundation.’ Though later identified with north¬ 
ern Mesopotamia and even with Armenia (by the Assyrians, who 
themselves lived in northern Mesopotamia), we may suppose that 
originally it comprised the whole valley, both Ki-engi, ‘the land of 
irrigating ditches and reeds,with the political name Sumer (which 
cannot be derived from it), and Ki-uri, ‘the land of timber’ (? ur= 
gusuru; gi§ is too general and includes shrubs and vines as well as 
trees)—in prehistoric times northern Mesopotamia seems to have 
contained extensive forests, which later disappeared. Our explana¬ 
tion of BUR-BUR-KI is supported by the fact that bur is a common 
element in old Sumerian river-names. Besides Buranun, ‘the mighty 
river,’ we have Bfdbitr, presumably going back to a Sumerian Gabur , 
‘river of abundance’; the valley of the Q&bftr is still renowned for its 

1 Hence igi is explained by mdtu , ‘land’ (SGI, p. 19). 

2 Vergil ( Aeneid i. 245) employs oa in a similar way; ora novern = ‘nine sources.’ 

a Form like Heb. • 

* Barton has a different view of the origin of the sign (Bab. Writing, No. 316), but 
I fail to see any cogent evidence for the palm-tree theory. When the sign first meets us 
in the Gudea texts it is clearly BUR+BUR; the assumed earlier forms are very doubtful. 

5 This rendering seems still the best; note that the Brussels vocabulary writes, 
instead of KI-EN-GI or KI-IN-GI, KI-BI-E-GI (RA, X, 70; Pinches, PSBA, XXXV, 
155). While the BI is disconcerting (cf. Pinches), the E may be original. 
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luxuriant vegetation; cf. Layard’s glowing description {Nineveh 
and Babylon, p. 227). The mythical river JJubur (the u stands for a, 
by vocalic harmony) has the same meaning; Jensen's suggestion 
{KB, VI, 1, 307 f.) that ffubur means “das Nordland” and Delitzsch’s 
view {SGI, p. 215) that Gubur has the primary value “tief, Tiefe” 
can hardly be correct. 1 While originally the subterranean river of 
fertility (see above), 0ubur becomes later the river of death, as in 
Craig {ReL Texts, p. 44, 16-17), where the mention of the urufy mMi, 
‘way of death/ is followed by ndri Hubur; cf. also op. cit., page 17, 
1, 3, 5, addressed to Tammuz: entima tallaku urufoka—entima 
tebbiru ndr Hubur—enuma (so) tallaku qha — ‘When thou dost traverse 
thy way—when thou crossest the river JJubur—when thou dost 
traverse the desert.’ 2 While the subject of the waters of death will 
be treated elsewhere, the gist of my conclusions may be given here. 
As the Babylonians placed both Aralu and the apsu in the under¬ 
world, they naturally found it difficult to fix their geographical bound¬ 
aries. In the ensuing confusion the river of death was thrown 
together with the subterranean mother of rivers. While we are not 
concerned here with the origin of the former conception, one can 
hardly doubt that the belief in underground waters, which the dead 
had to pass en route to Hades, played a guiding role in its formation. 
The apsu shows a tendency to encroach upon Hades proper, whence 
the latter was regarded as a refrigerium (as in Egyptian eschatology), 
where the shades drank pure water. 3 The idea expressed in the 


1 Ki-gu-bur-ra is ‘the place of the (river) Gubur. ’ the underworld, and Is used allu¬ 
sively for ‘the depth.’ Jensen's view is based primarily upon the equation ff u-bu-urk *= 
Subartu m (II R. 50, col. II, 51), which is. however, almost certainly an erroneous combina¬ 
tion of the Assyrian scholars. It is not difficult to point out how the mistake arose. In 
southern Babylonia there was a city A-GA-KI or GA-A-KI (Poebel, Hist. Texts, pp. 121 f.), 
with the Semitic equivalent Subaru or Su’aru, which legend made the home of the 
young Tammuz. Since, however, Dumu-zi-abzu (the god’s full name) was bom and 
reared, according to the theologians, in the a pan. or underworld, Subaru was transplanted 
to the lower world (like KutQ and Eridu) where the Tammuz liturgies unmistakably 
locate it, near the river Uubur. At this point some ingenious lexicographer identified 
Subartu, with the nisbe Subaril, and the river JJ&bur flowing through it, with Subaru 
on the river ffubur in the underworld. We must remember that the Uubur was probably 
fancied to lie in the northern part of the lower world (see below). Cf. also Langdon, 
Liturgies, p. 115; Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 138, n. 9. 

1 Sum. edin = <;6ru, ‘desert, steppe,’ is also a tropical name of the abode of the dead; 
Gaian-edina**BSlit tfri is a goddess of Hades, who in the later hierarchic system is sub¬ 
ordinated to EreSkigal, with the title dupSarrat ercili m . ‘scribe of Hades.’ Originally the 
dead were probably supposed to go westward over the desert to Kurnugea, like the sun. 

1 Cf. NE, 17, 45 *= 19, 40, and tablet XII, col. VI, 1. 
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Gilgames epic that one had to cross the me mfiti in order to reach Ely¬ 
sium at the pi ndrdti is a natural result of the initial confusion. The 
barrier which seemed necessary to keep mortals out of Elysium was 
simply borrowed from the topography of the underworld (see below). 

The quest for sources has always possessed a rare fascination for 
human minds, and river sources seem to have no small degree of 
this seductiveness, as is testified by the age-old search for the sources 
of the Nile and the Ganges. Where the sacral character inherent in 
fountains was increased by the reverence paid in Mesopotamia at all 
times to.the waters of the twin rivers, the donors of life and prosperity, 
we may safely expect to find the fountains from which the Euphrates 
and Tigris issue regarded with superstitious veneration. So it has 
been, from the earliest ages to the present day. The sources of the 
Kara Su at Dumli, several hours north of Erzerum, are considered 
boly both by Christians and by Moslems, who make pilgrimages to 
them from some distance. The cold, crystalline water is thought to 
be a sovereign remedy for man and beast alike. 1 

In Assyrian times we find the same worship of the sources. Shal¬ 
maneser III (860-825) visited the sources of the Tigris at least twice 
(cf. Unger, Zum Bronzetor von Balawat , pp. 57 ff.) and left inscriptions 
to commemorate his presence. In the Obelisk (pp. 69 ff.), he describes 
his first visit (in 853) in the following terms: adt r&§ nAr &ni ia ndr 
Diqlat , asar mtigu ia mt $aknu, dlik, kak Aiidr ina libbi ulil, niqi ana 
ildnVa agbat, naplan hudutu aikun, galam SarruPa .... ina libbi 
uiiziz= i To the source of the river Tigris, where the waters flow 
forth, I went; the weapon of Assur I cleansed there, sacrifices to my 
gods I offered, a banquet (i.e., a sacramental meal) I made, my royal 
image I set up there/ The second visit (in 845) is celebrated with the 
words: ina res ndr eni $a ndr Diqlat galam SarrdtVa ina kdpi sa sade 
ina git naqabiSa abni = ‘At the source of the Tigris, on the cliff by the 
exit of its source, my royal statue I carved (lit. constructed)/ On 
the bronze gates of Balawat the journey in 853 is described in very 
interesting terms {BA, VI, 1, 55): ina pidti sa ndri drub, niqe ana 
ildni aq(q)i } galam sarruVPa u§aziz = ‘Into the sources (i.e., into the 
caverns from which the river emerges) of the river I entered; sacri¬ 
fices to the gods I offered; my royal statue I erected/ Shalmaneser 

1 Lehmann-Haupt, ARW, III, 4 f. 
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visited the headwaters of both rivers; in his throne-inscription (BA, 
VI, 1, 152, 12 f.) he styles himself &mir-ma endti §a ndr Diqlat u ndr 
Purdti — 1 The one who saw the sources of the Tigris and the Eu¬ 
phrates 1 (cf. also the Colossus , 11. 27 f.). 

Art and mythology pictured the sources as springing from a vase 
or vases in the apsis, (for the seal cylinders representing the spouting 
vase and the streams see now Ward, Seal Cylinders , pp. 213-18). 1 
The first serious treatment of the sigillographic material was given 
by Hoffman in a learned article ( ZA , XI, esp. pp. 273-79), unfor¬ 
tunately rather defective from the Assyriological point of view. That 
the group really represents the two rivers, sometimes doubted, is 
clear from the cylinder of Sargon the Elder (ca. 2850), 2 portraying 
symmetrically-two heroes of the Gilgames type holding vases from 
which streams gush, to provide water for vegetation (indicated by 
sprouts) and herds (two buffalos). 8 Ward, No. 648, exhibits Ea in 
his subterranean abode, surrounded by the waters of the apsis, the 
escape of which is prevented by two genii, who stand at the gateposts. 4 
In No. 649 Ea stands on the goat-fish and the man-fish, symbolizing 
fertility; from his shoulders flow two streams, while in his hands he 
holds the spouting vase. In No. 654 the vase is held by the man- 
fish. The fish beside the streams prove that they represent actual 
water courses. This mystic vase seems to be alluded to Gudea, 
Cyl. A, 25, 17-19, where we read: e-nad-da mu-du-de kur-$dr-da mes - 
ku(g)-abzu-a dug il-la-dm = The bed-chamber (of the god) which he 
built was (like) the cosmic mountain (apparently representing the 
northern mountains, in which the entrance to the underworld was 
fancied to lie; see below) in which the pure hero of the apsd (pre¬ 
sumably Enki-Ea) holds (his) vessel.’ The reading dug is due to 
TJiureau-Dangin, but the comparison can hardly be with the vessel 
(Th-D), for syntactic reasons alone. In the cylinder of Gudea 

* The development of the idea may have been assisted by the paronomasia between 
buru, ‘river.’ and bur, ‘vase, urn,’ neither of which have anything to do with Assyr. b&ru, 
‘well.’ There are many such coincidences between Sumerian and Semitie, which are not 
to be taken seriously ( AJSL , XXXIV, 87, n. 1), though in some cases we may have to 
do with unrecognized loan words. 

1 Ward, Nos. 26, 156. The symbolic function of the representation is discussed in an 
article on Gilgames and Engidu, to appear in JAOS. 

* As Ward pointed out, the animals are water buffalos. 

* The to ni-dit dEnki-gi; see above. 
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(Ward, No. 650; cf. Heuzey, RA , V, 129 ff., and Gudea, Cyl. A, 18, 
14 ff.) Ningirsu appears as lord <j>f the inundation, with spouting 
vases, and two jets of water leaping from his shoulders. 1 

If there is any lingering doubt about the significance of the vase, 
and its relation to the pi ndrdti, this should be removed by a com¬ 
parison of parallel Egyptian conceptions, already suggested by 
Sayce and others. 2 The primitive Egyptians believed that the Nile 
issued from one or two caves, called qii or tpht. 3 In the conventional 
representation (cf. PSBA, XIII, opp. p. 10, and RT, XXXVII, 24) 
there is depicted a cliff surmounted by the Horus-falcon of Hieracon- 
polis and the iV^-vulture of Elkab, above a cavern encircled by a 
serpent, in which crouches the Nile, holding two vases in his 
hands from which flow two streams—the two Niles. The Nile 
sources are denoted hieroglyphically by two serpents pouring water 
from their mouths (cf. above), properly the snake guardians of the 
sources, according to a well-known motive, also occurring in Arabia 
and Mesopotamia. In the Pyramid Texts the cataract-goddess 
Satis is said to hold four vases, from which the four sources of the 
Nile spring, in Elephantine, south of the cataract (cf. PT, 1116,1691; 
Roeder, AZ, XLV, 24; Muller, Egyptian Mythology , pp. 46, 370). 
Later Satis was confounded with the Sirius star, Sothis (Spdt } 
perhaps ‘the fertilizer’; cf. the Iranian TiStrya), and the Nile was 
imagined to spring from a drop falling annually from the rainy star, a 
conception surviving to the present day (cf. Renouf, PSBA , XIII, 9). 
Hnfim of Elephantine, the head of the local triad, is also, as might be 
expected, associated with the Nile sources, as is indicated by the 
hieroglyphic writing of his name with a vase. Paronomasia may 
also play a part, combining Hnm with hmnt, ‘well, fountain.’ The 
goddess of life and fertility, Ifqt, the holy Nile frog, is addressed (cf. 
Spiegelberg, Sphinx , VII, 217) as the whm- c nl} pr m qrt% ‘the life- 
giver, who goest out from the two sources’; perhaps there was another 
pun between qrt\ and qrr, ‘frog’ (Ar. qurra). The most explicit 
account of Egyptian ideas on the subject is given by Herodotus 

1 The name Ningirsu, Lord of Girsu (a section of Lag as), seems to have been com¬ 
bined by popular etymology with girsi, ‘inundation’; see below. 

* Cf. Sayce, Gifford Lectures, p. 137, n. 3. 

* Eg. qrt is ultimately connected with Heb. maqdr, ‘fountain,’ and Ar. j laqr, ‘cavity 
in the rock’; tpfrt is related to Ar. kahf, ‘cave,’ and Assyr. kuppu, ‘fountain,’ as will bo 
6hown elsewhere. 
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ii. 28, on the authority of a Saite priest, whose testimony was more 
reliable than the father of history judged. According to this con¬ 
ception the Nile rises at Elephantine from two exceedingly deep pits, 
on the summits of two hills. The two sources are called, according 
to Herodotus, Kpc*£i and Max£i, which have variously been explained 
(Maspero, Spiegelberg) as *Qrf , *Mwf (‘his source, his water’), and 
*Qr-h c pi , *Mw-h c pi (‘the source of the Nile, the water of the Nile’). 
The latter restorations are unquestionably preferable to the former, 
in view of the final i. However, the explanation of M oxfn as ‘water 
of the Nile’ is highly improbable; I would suggest that Mox£i stands 
for *Tpoxf>i, a corruption of *Tpht-h c pi (cf. Smendes for N$bndd), 
since tpht is the ordinary synonym of qrt. The Saite priests’ remark¬ 
able statement that the two streams flow in the opposite directions, 
the one toward the north, the other in the direction of Ethiopia, has 
not been taken seriously hitherto, but turns out to be partly correct 
after all. Ch61u (Le Nile , le Soudan, VEgypte [Paris, 1891], p. 67), 
called the attention of the world to the curious fact that above the 
first cataract, on the left bank of the Nile, there is a strong counter- 
current, flowing upstream for about a hundred kilometers. Barks 
northward bound avoid this current very carefully, in order not to be 
carried back again. The bearing of this phenomenon upon the pas¬ 
sage in Herodotus has been noted by Von Bissing and Boussac 
(RT, XXXII, 45; XXXVII, 26). Evidently the prehistoric Egyp¬ 
tians, whose knowledge of the Upper Nile was very limited, noted this 
fact, and jumped to the conclusion that there were two Niles, rising 
at the cataract and flowing in opposite directions. In modern times 
the Maelstrom has been explained in just as naive a way. When 
the Egyptians became better acquainted with the geography of the 
Nile, our conception had become a fixed tenet of mythology, where 
it survived into Greek times, with the tenacity peculiar to religious 
beliefs. Of course, no traveler took the idea seriously, but the priests 
and the people clung to it with habitual conservatism. The notion 
that there were four vases, whence as many Niles rose, is merely a 
step in the direction of symmetry—a river for each direction, an 
idea which we will also find in Mesopotamia. 

Returning to the incantatory literature, we will find an abundance 
of material confirming our thesis indirectly. The whole lustrational 
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system is bound up intimately with the use of ritually pure water 
from the sources of the rivers or from fountains springing directly 
from the apsu , uncontaminated by exposure to the upper air, and 
defiling contact with men and animals. That the water was often 
only nominally pure goes without saying (see below). The most 
explicit mention of the sources is found in an incantation of the a-gub - 
ba (holy water) type, published by Ebeling ( Keilschrifttexte aus Assur 
religiosen InhaltSj No. 34) : l 

1. Me elliUi mi ebbfiti me namrdii 

a-imin-a-rd-imin ^Idigna Buranunu 
a-ba-?ii-sud a-ba-[ni-] el-la a-ba-niAdg-Ldg 

10. il Asari-lu-dug [a-ma-] tu(?)-ka sa bal&li lu-mah(\)-rcU(?) 2 
il [Asari{ ?)] belu k[i-bi-i]t-ka lu-mab-rat 
[ ?ar] ki-ka naqbu sa il Ea bel Eridu arkat-ka lu-mafy-ral( ?) 3 
[t-] di-ka il Asari-lu-dug mi tdmti tdm&ti rapsdti 
mi ndr Idiqlat mi n&r Pwratti ellUti 
15. sa istu kuppe ana sad tfasur a^Hni 
a id Buranunu a-kug-ga id Buranunu 
a-kug-ga d Asari-lu-dug iUallil marqa 
a-kug-ga me-en a-el-la me-en a-ta-ta-na* me-en 
a-lag-lag-ga me-en a-kug-ga id .Buranunu 
20. arkug-ga d Asari-lu-dug utallil marga = 

1. Pure waters, bright waters, shining waters— 

With waters of the Tigris and Euphrates, seven times seven times, 

One has sprinkled, one has cleansed, one has purified. 


10. O Marduk, may thy [wor]d of life be favorable! 

O lord [Marduk], may thy c[omman]d be favorable! 

[Behjind thee is the source of Ea, lord of Eridu; may what is behind 
thee be favorable! 

[At] thy side, O Marduk, is the water of the sea, of the wide seas, 

(But) with the pure waters of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 

» The text has also been studied by Schrttder (ZA, XXX, 88 ff.), whose treatment 
differs considerably from mine. The text is not bilingual to the extent that he supposes, 
but merely alternates between Sumerian, and Akkadian; the Semitic additions are 
naturally glosses to the original, expansional rather than explanatory. 

s Schrbder reads [?] -id gu nlg-ti-la-iu gi-en-tuk, taking the next line as [a-mat 
ba-la-ti]-ka lu-mah-rat, translating "(Marduk) radge das Wort zu seinem Leben anneh- 
raen," all of which is very unlikely; nig-ti-la would be a new word. 

* Schrdder's reading is entirely different. LI is surely arkatu, a common value, 
though accidentally omitted by Delitzsch In his "Eimer, aus einem Meere geschdpft." 

4 Sum. ta„=zaku (SGI, p. 156); cf. Schrdder. 
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15. Which go forth from their sources to Mount ga§ur, 

With water of the Euphrates, with holy water of the Euphrates, 

With holy water Marduk has purified the sick man. 

Holy waters are they (resp. ye), bright waters are they, clear waters are 
they 

Pure waters are they—holy waters of the Euphrates. 

20. With holy water Marduk has purified the sick man. 

Schroder has overlooked the fact that a fragment of our incantation, 
corresponding with slight variations to lines 15-19, has been published 
(CT, XXXIV, 17, K. 16350): 

ha ihtu kuppe ana sad tf[dsur . . . . ] 
id Buranunu id Bura[nunu . . . . ] 
a-kug-ga d Asari-lu-dug[ ] 
a-kug-ga [ ] 

[a-lag-la]g-g[a . . . . ] 

Other incantations of our type are found in ASKT, 90, XIX, 1 ff. 
( d A sari-alim-nun-na dumu-sag Uruduga-ge a-gub-ba a-kug-ga a-elrla 
a-lag-lag-ga a-imin-a-rd^min-na a-ba-ni-in-sud, etc. = ‘Asari-alim- 
nuna, the eldest son of Eridu [cf. above], with lustral water, holy 
water, pure water, bright water, twice seven times has sprinkled/ etc.) 
and ASKT, No. 9, 2ff. ( a-hug-ga [ ] a *Buranunu\ ] a sigga- 
bar-ra sal-[SGl, g$me]zid-de-es-dug, ka-ku(g) d En-ki-gk na-ri-ga-dm, 
dumu abzu imin-na-ne-ne a-mu-un-kug-ga = ‘With holy water [ ] 
water of the Euphrates [ ] water which the wild goat [i.e., Enki] 
faithfully prepared, which the holy mouth of Enki purified, 1 the 
brood of the apsil, the seven of them, 2 have sprinkled')• 

A similar incantation, of great interest, is given in the series 
Surpu (IX, 110 ff., resp. 122 ff., Zimmern, BKR, Plate LXXIX). 

110. £n: a en-e kur-gal-ta si-nam-mi[-sa} 

• o ld Buranunu-kug-ga-ta si-nam-mi[-sa\ 

sig-ga abzu-ta nam-ihib-ba PA-KAB-DU [ ] 
sig-ga Uruduga-ge sub-ne-in[-sum\ 
oii erin ne-in-tag o a ga-sur-ra ne-in[-tag] 

115. d Na-an-7ia mu-un-tag d Ki-ki m u-un-ta[g\ 

‘ d En-ki lugal-abzu-gd el-la mu-un-tag 

1 For the idea that the water of the sources passes through the mouth of the wild goat, 
Enki, cf. the illustrations given above. 

5 CT, XXIV, 16, 29-35 mentions six sons of Enki, one for each sextant. The number 
seven is perhaps due to Semitic influence. 
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lit-gal4u dumu-dingir-ra-na km~na mu-un-tag ' 
mvrun-el4a mu-un-lag-lag-ga, etc. = 

110. With water which the lord (Ea) has guided from the great mountain 
(the underworld), 

Water which down the pure Euphrates he had guided, 

The product 1 of the apsti, for the purpose of lustration (?), 

The product of Eridu, an incantation he performed. 

Cedar one has felled; Jiahir -wood one has felled; 

115. Nanna 2 has felled it; Kiki 2 has felled it; 

Ea, the king of the pure apsd, has felled it; 

(With it) he has touched 3 the body of the man, son of his god, 

And has cleansed him, has purified him, etc. 

* Cf. Br. 7011, sig = band. 

* Nanna and Kiki are otherwise not mentioned (was the original reading an-na an-na, 
Jfct-a, ki-at). It is possible that Nanna is a reflection of the moon-god Nanna(r), the 
carpenter of heaven (lamga-gal-an-na-gl), especially since in the curious incantation IV 
R. 25, col. Ill, 42 ff. the new moon is said to have risen at its creation from the IJasur- 
forest. So far as I know, the passage has not been translated recently, so it may be worth 
while to give the Sumerian text with a translation: 

42. £n: ud an-dim-me-en ud-aar el-la iu-dd-a me-en 
an-pa-6 (var. an-6-a ) gusd kiir-kdr-ra-gi 
au-lim an-ta-gdl nam-nir-ra du-a nir gab-til 
48. me-ldm nigin SIG+ ALAM ni-guS-ri-a 
gir-gal mul-mul ud-aar kug-gi-ek dala 
an-dim-me-en ki-dlm-me-en 
54 . ud-aar ne-e an-ldr ki-ldr dim-me-en 

udsar ne-e ff*& tir-git gasur-ra-ta mu-un-6 

ud-aar nig-{dingir; Sem. bindt ili)-dim-dim-ma nam-ld-gdl-lu mu-un-dim-ma 
60. udsar su-du aal-zid-db-el-dug-ga 
kin dQuikin-banda dim-e-da-gt 

udsar ne-e ka-nu-dd-u-da na-bil {SGI, na-izi) nu-gur {SGI, p. 217) 

66 . u-nu-kd-e a-nu-[nag-qa) = 

42 When heaven was created and the crescent moon was finished, 

Rising in heaven over all the lands. 

Equipped with splendor, adorned with majesty, hero perfect of breast, 

48. Haloed with radiance, enveloped in form with terror. 

Gloriously shining forth, the new moon brightly gleaming. 

In heaven it was created; in earth it was created. 

54. The new moon {atqaru annd —should we read ud-iar-gibil-e t) was created in the 
expanse of heaven and earth; 

The new moon arose from the Hasur-forest. 

New moon, handiwork of the gods, made by mankind, 

60. New moon, fashioned with perfect and constant care 
By the craft of Gu§kinbanda, who constructed thee— 

(Even) the new moon without "mouth-opening” cannot smell incense, 

66. Nor can it eat or drink. 

LI. 58 ff. show that the incantation is intended to demonstrate the efficacy of the cere¬ 
mony of the pit pi. by which the image of a god was consecrated (see below and BKR, 
p. 139, in this case the cult bark of the moon-god, evidently constructed of cedar from Mt. 
IJaSur, just as the bark of the Egyptian sun-god Amdn was built of Cedar of Lebanon. 
Col. IV goes on to give the formulas accompanying the ceremony itself. 

3 There is a paronomasia between tag, ‘fell,’ and tag, ‘touch,’ etymologically, of course, 
identical. 
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Before entering upon a discussion of the lustrational praxis, it is 
imperative that some problems which press themselves upon our 
attention in the foregoing incantations be solved. Their solution will, 
I think, throw light on a whole series of conceptions closely related 
to our subject. Mount ^Ja§ur in the Ebeling incantation must be 
identified with the Assyrian Ka^iart 1 (Delitzsch, Parodies , p. 259), 
the Ma<nov 5pos of Strabo xi. 14. 2, and the Ma§ of Gen. 10:23 (for 
Assyr. MaAu see below), the modern fur c Abdin north of Nagibina- 
Nisibis. This location agrees perfectly with the words, ‘pure waters 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, which go forth from their sources to 
Mount JJaSur,' since the two rivers skirt this chain in flowing south¬ 
ward. 2 Mount JJa§ur, with the appellative Sad erini , ‘the cedar 
mountain/ is mentioned between Qamanu, Amanus, and Labnanu, 
Lebannon, in the list of mountains IIR. 51, No. 1, obv. 4. 3 The cedar 
mountain is also mentioned Surpu , IX, 42 ff.: 0%i erin-gal kur-gal-ta 
mu-a, kur-ki-el-la-ta nam-tar-ra, kur-gis-ga-8ur-ra-ta an-uS-sa, ir-si-im- 
bi a-sag-ga dirig-ga = ‘Great cedar, sprung from the great mountain 
(i.e., which takes root in the underworld), whose destiny is set in the 
mountains, a pure place, in the mountain of the fyaSur- tree it reaches 
heaven; its fragrance floats over the plain.' In the Irra myth we 
read (KB, VI, 1, 68, 26 f.): sadd SAB-SAB irritant qaqqarsu (cf. 
qaqqaris imnu), sa qisti lc Hasur uktappira gupnu$a = ‘The mountain (s) 
of SAR-SAR? he leveled to the ground; he destroyed the trunks of 
the trees of the JJaSur forest.' 5 It is generally supposed that the 
fyasur was a particular species of cedar, which is possible, but not 
probable. Such passages as KB, II, 22, 76 (Tiglath-pileser IV), 
gusure erini Sifyuti 8a ki ereS hmuri ana ugguni tdhu = ‘great cedar 

1 It is hard to decide which of the two forms is more original (cf. dUg 8 agur=Sakar, etc.). 
The interchange of ft and k is not uncommon in Asianic territory. 

1 Mount Kasiari may have included Qaraja Dagh, southwest of Dijarbekr, referred 
by the Greeks to the Taurus. 

* In the ZQ-myth the bird makes his perch on Ga-Sur nu-zu-kur-ra-gh (C7\ XV, 42 
and 43), ‘HaSur, the unknown among mountains,’ in the far north, corresponding to 
the Iranian Hard berezaiti. 

* KCR-&AR-&AR is probably a variant of KUR-SAR . ‘earth-mountain.’ and here 

refers to the cosmic world-mountain in the north (the Heb. "in. which is pre¬ 

sumably an adaptation of Sad kiSSati), confused by the Assyrians with kur. Hades, and 
hence called Sad Aralt (soe Delitzsch, Paradies, pp. 117 ff., and below). Geographically 
it refers to the encircling mountain chain formed by the Zagros and Taurus. 

1 The current translations are wrong; imtdni qaqqarsu = qaqqaril imnfi; gupnu, 
‘trunk of tree,’ must be distinguished from gapnu, ‘vine’ (// CS, p. 39, n. 2). 
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beams which like the fragrance of fyaiur were good to smell/ prove 
nothing; the ‘fragrance of fya$ur’ is merely an archaistic expression. 
The early Sumerians must have drawn part, at least, of their cedar 
from Mount Masius, 1 whence it was floated down the Tigris to 
Babylonia in rafts; cf. Gudea, Cyl. A, col. 22, 3, (&) sa-tu-bi erin-a 
ga-$u~ur-ra §u-g£-tag-ga-dm = ‘the satu (of the temple) was adorned with 
cedar of gaSur.’ The T^r is now fairly well forested (Sachau, 
Raise in Syrien und Mesopotamian, pp. 408 f. and 418), chiefly with 
dwarf oak, dwarf fir, and bushes (astragalus, etc.). In ancient times 
it must have contained cedar forests, in its upper reaches, at least. 
It is a well-known fact that climatic changes, assisted by the enter¬ 
prise of man, have completely changed the character of the forests 
in these regions. In the Lebanon, for example, cedar has retired to 
the summits, being replaced by dwarf oak, juniper, and underbrush. 

We are now able to take up a passage from the Tammuz liturgy, 
CT, XV, 26,22 ff.: 2 

22. a-it-a za(l)-al-la $ub z -da 
idd-da id A -da e*-sig~gi-da 
1. me-e h dumu &-da i*-sig~gi-dam 6 
d Da-mid &-da &-slg-gi-davi* 
gudu (RA , X, 96, 211) &-da e < -sig-gi-dam t ’ 8 
zag-mu o i6 et in-dm gab-mu 0 * * su-ur-man-dm 9 
5 . e-7ne l0 -da zag-si-mu erin-a-ru ll -dm 
o ii erin-arru ll -dm ga-su-ur-ra-ka n 
mu-gig-gi Tilmun-a-ka{\) n 
i-de-mu egir-bi zid H -sal-i7ii-ma-ni-diig 
sak-ki-mu men lb -dala-6 16 sal-im-ma-ni-dug 

1 On the other hand the cedar forest of the Gilgames epic is probably to be sought, 
with Gressmann and Clay, in Syria; cf. also Poebel, Hist. Texts, p. 224. 

* p or previous studies of these difficult texts see Zimmem, Sumerisch-Babylonische 
Tamuzliedcr, No. 7 (fundamental); Langdon, SBP, 334 ff.; Witzel, RA, X, 166 ff. 

* DU+DU; cf. SGI, p. 248. 

4 The variant has i (V/) for all these signs—a bad piece of phonetic spelling. 

4 Variant ma-a. « Variant da. 

7 Variant ^Da-mu-mu. 

• Variant inserts here the line <1 Esir (KA-DI) i-da i-sig-gi-da. 

• Variant na. u Variant kam. 

10 Variant um-me. u Variant omits this line. 

u So variant. u Variant zi-da. 

U < - >r P ara : cf. Yale Syl., 1. 107, para^agd sarri, ‘royal tiara.’ 

16 Variant so. 
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10. a-dis-kus (a)-(mu) x -u egir gih erin-na-ka sal-im-ma-ni-dug 
murgu-mu T UG-GA B-gad-dii-a sal-im-ma-ni-dug 
ma 2 ( u-mu-mu i-ne-su nad-da— 

22. Sated with lamentation for the shepherd (am I), 

Who in the river, in the river, was cast, 3 

1. Alas for the child, Who in the river was cast. 

(My) Damu, who in the river was cast, 

The jxms- prince ( OLZ , XVIII, 134) who in the river was cast. 

“On my right is a cedar, on my left 4 is a cypress; 

5. My pregnant 6 mother is a consecrated cedar, 

A cedar of 0a§ur, 

A dark tree of Tilmun.® 

My face behind it is continually propitious; 7 
My forehead, decorated with a shining tiara, is propitious; 

10. My arm, rising one cubit 8 behind the cedar, is propitious; 

My shoulder, adorned with a linen mantle, is propitious.” 

Alas for my child—now 9 he lies (dead). 

Lines 4-11 are evidently addressed by the image of the god, 
through the mouth of a lector, to his worshipers, comforting them for 
their distress with reassuring words; the time is at hand when the 
god will be reborn from the holy cedar, now pregnant with him. 
Though now lying dead in his cedar coffin, he will return in due season, 

1 Variant so. * Variant me-e. 

* So with Langdon and Witzel. The orthography cannot be taken seriously in most 
of the Tammuz liturgies. 

* So with Zimmem and Witzel; gab is for gub, kab. 

i Zag-si^'tuil of side, pregnant’; hence tag, properly ‘side,’ comes u> mean ‘womb’; 
cf. Br. 6489,=*r$mu, and Br. 6616, zag-lal - Sassdru (from Sum. id-ldr, lit. ‘the inclosure 
of the bowels'; contrast SGI, p. 163). 

* Mu = mui, ‘tree,’ as often; Langdon's rendering of the line is hardly to be taken 
seriously. 

7 Sal-dug (SGI, gime-dug) here probably has the meaning ‘treat kindly, be favorable 
toward,’ as.e.g., CT, XV, 17, 18, a-a-zu igi-gul-la mu-c-ii-in-bar aal-zid-ma-ra-ni-in-dug=* 
‘Thy father beholds thee with a glad eye; constant favor to thee he shows’; cf. also 
ASKT, p. 128, 76—76, zal-dug-ga d N u-dlm-mud-da me-en = ‘the merciful one of Nudimmud 
am I* (n[mjntf Nudimmud andku). In these passages the other meaning ‘prepare, make 
ready, adorn' does not fit. 

•This expression surely means that the image of the god was ithyphallic; d is a 
euphemism for ul, like Pers. dost, Heb. iatf, and Assyrian qdtu ( GE, VI, 69; I shall show 
elsewhere that frardatu has the sonse ‘vulva,’ a conclusion which Professor Haupt and 
myself reached independently, on different grounds). As Tammuz is said to be lying 
dead in his cedar coffin, he cannot be compared directly to Hermes or Min, but rather to 
the Ithyphallic corpse of Osiris, who begot Horns (Harpocrates) posthumously by Isis. 
One cubit is, of course, the length of the forearm. 

* l-ne-8u = inanna. 
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bringing with him another year of fertility. The erin-a-ru is per¬ 
haps a cedar trunk set up in the temple, like the dd-pillar of Osiris 
or the pine of Attis; the name indicates that it was a maggeba (cf. 
Isa. 6:13), like the wooden post of A§era (cf. nd-ru-a , ‘stele’), and 
perhaps the gis-a-am of Gilgames. 1 It is very important to note that 
Tammuz is implicitly identified with the river into which he is cast, 
just as Osiris is with the Nile. 2 As the lord of vegetation, Tammuz 
sends the inundation, whence he receives the name Umun-me-ir-si = 
b$l girsti . 3 The repeated invocations in the Tammuz liturgies to the 
illu, 4 identify the river with the various forms of Tammuz, Ninazu, 
lord of healing, NingiSzida, Lamga, Esir (KA-DI), Ama-u§umgal-ana, 
etc. The purpose of this enumeration is not simply litanic, but is 
to insure the due appearance of the inundation by enlisting the whole¬ 
hearted support of the god of vegetation, in all his forms and emana¬ 
tions. 

Before considering the significance of the reference to 0a§ur in 
our liturgy, we must dispose of Tilmun. The consensus of opinion 
has long inclined to the identification of Tilmun with the TuXos of 
Ptolemy, the modern Bahrein, in spite of the opposition of Delitzsch 
(Paradies, p. 178), and now of Langdon (Sum. Epic of Paradise , 
pp. 8-11). It seems to me that the combination is perfectly certain, 
to judge from several converging lines of evidence. 5 Thus Sargon II 

1 For the gii-a-am of Gilgames see my paper, Gilgames and Engidu, to appear in 
JAOS; the ideogram cannot be made the basis for botanical conclusions (Holma, Kleine 
Beitrdge, pp. 58 f.). There is perhaps confusion between gis-a-am ^ildaqqu (for +iq- 
daqqu ), the scion or shoot figuring in the Tammuz-Gilgames cult, and GI&-AM =a(irtu, 
etc., some sort of odoriferous herb. 

1 The analogies between Tammuz and Osiris will be discussed elsewhere in more 
detail. So far as our knowledge goes, the two cults are independent. 

* A sharp distinction must be drawn between the two titles of Tammuz, Umun-li-bi- 
ir-si (standard dialect En-ni (m] gir-si, not En-ligir-si, as sometimes given; cf. also the 
anomalous writing ni-mi-ir, Langdon, Liturgies, No. 13, 4, p. 174, n. 1) and Umun-me- 
ir-si (which would be in the standard dialect En-gir-si) , especially since the signs NIMGIR 
and MIR are often confused. U mun-libir-si is explained by susdptnu (Br. 6967. 
M. 4951, Brussels Voc., col. I, 26; cf. Meissner, RA, X, 212)“fcW’M'l©. ‘bridal 
attendant’ (cf. Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 28, n. 2, and the references there given). For 
mersi^girsU, ‘flood,’ cf. esp. Langdon. Liturgies, p. 96. n. 1. who gives also the writing 
gir-si(g). The word means properly ‘full flood,’ which would be in Assyrian mtlu kiiiati 
(a-uba). 

* For the reading illu of A-KAL, lit. ‘mighty water,’ see SGI, p. 273. Witzel Is 
certainly correct in emphasizing the necessity of this explanation, though I am not 
inclined to follow him much farther in his exegesis (e.g., his rendering of B 21/2 is wrong; 
“c allum 3” in M.-A. is ntlu *»). Langdon's reading a-ri(b) and rendering ‘alas’ are both 
improbable; when the same interpretation is applied to d-kalag, ‘mighty of strength.’ in a 
hymn praising the power of E1U1 in swelling words, it becomes absurd ( SBP , pp. 222 f.). 

4 So also recently Jastrow, AJSL, XXXIII, 104, and Olmstcad, ibid., p. 313, n. 6. 
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says ( Prunkinschrift , p. 144): Uperi Sar Tilmun sa SeldSd beri ina 
qabal tdmti nipih SamSi kima nuni Sitkunu narbagu = l Uperi king of 
Tilmun, which lies as a lair like a fish thirty double-leagues in the 
midst of the sea of the rising sun, etc/ The comparison with a fish 
reminds one forcibly of the modem name of the largest of the Bahrein 
islands, Samak, ‘fish/ a name due to its oval shape; it is about thirty 
miles long by ten in width. The thirty b&re given as the distance of 
Tilmun from the mainland cannot be taken very precisely. It would 
be a very slow bark that could not make five miles an hour or ten 
miles a beru. Even at this modest speed thirty b&r£ would be three 
hundred miles, nearly the distance from Bahrein to the mouth of 
the Euphrates in Sargon’s reign. The ancient Mediterranean galleys 
were capable of 6 to 8 miles an hour, and the triremes are supposed 
to have made 8 to 10. The Babylonian fxddka was, of course, slower. 

That Tilmun was an island and not a continental district, as 
Langdon thinks, is clear from a statement of Esarhaddon (Clay, 
Misc. Ins., No. 42,9 f.): Sa elt dl Qurru Sa qabal tdmti m elil u Tilmun Sa 
qabal tdmti m Saplit niri belutiSu ukinu-ma = ‘(Esarhaddon), who placed 
the yoke pf his rule over the city of Trye, which is in the midst of the 
upper sea, and over Tilmun, which is in the midst of the lower sea. 7 

A basalt stone discovered in Bahrein by Captain Durand (JRAS 
[1880], opp. p. 193) reads Skal Rimu m arad xl Inzag ay/el A(fLru m , a very 
ancient tribal name, which Rawlinson identified plausibly with 
classical tiyvpis and modern c Uqair (ibid., p. 223). Inzag, as observed 
repeatedly, is the Enzag given CT, XXV, 35, obv. 20, as the name of 
N&bti-Mujati in Tilmun. Tilmun, to surmise from the Greek form 
Tylos, was afterwards pronounced *Tilyu, *Tilu, probably being 
felt as an archaic nominative form (cf. aSSu = aSSum = ana Sum, 
UVD b^). 1 As the island is covered with burial mounds (Durand, 

1 Hommel and Sayce (see now PS BA. XXXIX, 209 f.) maintain that in Tilmun and 
Labamun (name of Qarp&nit in Tilmun: CT, XXV, 35, obv. 12) we have the Arabic 
nunnation. This is doubtless possible for La^amun, who cannot be separated from the 
goddess Labamu in the creation epic, but It is just as possible that the n is simply dissimila¬ 
tion for m. Lafeamu may have been an old goddess of fertility: cf. the sea-demons 
Lafrmu (with the same name as her consort), from whose name the Arabic iu&m, ‘shark,’ 
may be derived. As for rigamun, which Sayce explains in the same way. deriving it from 
an. ‘to thunder,’ it is merely a Sumerian word for ‘hurricane,’ from ri(zdqu) and gamun 
(miifrurtu). lit. 'a blowing together,’ as shown conclusively by the ideogram. The 
ancients thought it quite possible for all the winds to blow together; cf. Poebel. No. 1, 
col. V, 1, im-gul-im-gul ni-gur-gur-gdl du-a-bi dii-bi ni-lAg-gi-ei = ‘The terrible storms all 
rushed together’; cf. also Odys. v. 317, and especially 11. 304 f., inoripxovin. S’ \ 

TOPToiuV & ripw*. 
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op. cit. y Jouannin, DEP , VIII, Les tumuli de Bahrein), it must have 
been regarded as a sacred place. 

Balirein is famous for its springs of fresh water, bubbling up at 
several points off the coast, as well as at various places in the island, 
though here inclined to be brackish. Durand describes the fountain 
of Adari in the following terms: “The spring is from 30 to 35 feet 
deep, and rises so strongly that a diver is forced upward on nearing 
the bottom. The water, where it rises from this deep spring, whose 
basin artificially banked is about 22 yards broad by 40 long, is as clear 
as crystal, with a slightly green tinge.” It may not be too venture¬ 
some to suggest that this is the very fountain referred to ( ASKT , 
p. 127, 35 ff.): 

pur-kur-ra-gd im-gu-nu im-mi-mir 

ina b&rti lade qadutu amfyufy 

pu-kur-Tilmuna-ka sag-gd arba-ni-iiv-[lag] 

ina btirti sadi Tilmun qaqqadu amsi = 

In a fountain of the mountains I have poured 1 mud; 

In a fountain of Mount 2 Tilmun I have washed my head. 

I Star is here the embodiment of the ‘word of Ellil,’ the storm wind; 
cf. ibid., lines 25 ff.: a-lu-lu-a-mu nu-si-gi , 3 izi il-la-mu nu-te-en = 
‘the waters which I muddy will not become clear; the fire which I 
kindle will not go out’ {me addalhu ul izdku, isdtu u$tdhazu ul ibeli ). 
Because of this phase of IStar’s activity Ereskigal calls her (in the 
ASSfir recension of the Descent of IStar, obv. 27) ddlihat apsi mafyar 
Ea = l she who stirs up the apsti before Ea.’ Apart from the theo¬ 
logical view of IStar as the goddess of the fertilizing waters in their 
destructive aspect as well as in their benignity, these phrases seem 
to reflect a popular fancy that the silt in the rivers was caused by 
IStar’s washing her hair in the sources. The fountain of Tilmun 
was presumably given as an illustration on account of its relative 
familiarity. 

1 Since mir = ma(}A^u, 'pour’ (mi^u, ‘libation’), its other equivalent mttyU ‘hurricane,’ 
probably meant primarily ‘downpour,’ or the like. In an article on Egypto-Semitic 
etymology to appear in AJSL, I have connected m^fi with Eth. 3 aib, ‘flood,’ and Eg. 
i 3 bt, ‘inundation,’ taking the root-value to be ‘pour.’ 

* The Sumerians do not seem to have had any specific word for ‘island’; nanga - nagA 
means district. It may be noted that there is a mountain on the island of Samak, 
Gebel Duban, ‘the hill of smoke,’ which rises about 400 feet from sea-level. 

J Phonetic writing of sig. 
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Perhaps we can now explain the significance of Tilmun in our 
Tammuz liturgy. According to Durand (op. cit ., p. 191) the Arabs 
believe that the fresh-water springs of Bahrein come by an under- 
j^ound route from the Euphrates, a perfectly natural idea, not nearly 
so fanciful as the classical legend of Alpheus and Arethusa. Pliny 
seems to have a similar story in mind when he states that the Eu¬ 
phrates is said to reappear in southern Arabia. 1 0a£ur and Tilmun 
in the liturgy evidently, therefore, represent the two extremities of 
the twin rivers; {JaSur their source, Tilmun their mouth. As god of 
vegetation Tammuz incarnates himself in all plant life, in the cedar of 
Qa§ur at the northern horizon, whence the rivers flow, and in the ‘dark 
tree* of Tilmun, on the southern horizon, where the rivers reappear 
for a last glance at the upper world. 

After the excursus, let us return to the subject of lustration. The 
holy water, supposed by a sacramental fiction to come directly from 
the apsH, was drawn from ceremonial lavers called abzu (apsH), 
a-gub-ba (egubbH = karpat telilti, natiktu), a-am; the tdmtu constructed 
by Agum the Second (col. Ill, 33) is hardly lustrational in character, 
in spite of its similarity to Heb. {am, because of its clear cosmogonic 
associations in the text. Aps& were made by Ur-Nina ( VB , I, 4 d) 
and Bfir-Sin (VB, I, 198c, 12). 2 Where possible, the water may have 
been conducted to the temple in clay pipes from some neighboring 
well 3 or spring. The faucets which became thereby necessary to con¬ 
trol the flow were called gargari, ‘cocks’ (JAOS, XXXV, 396 ff.). 4 
In such cases the water might fairly be considered the direct gift of 
Engur, who is addressed (CT, XVI, 7,255) as nin a-gub-ba lag-lag-ga, 
‘lady of the pure lavers’ (Sem. b$lit agubbe el[lilti]). Ordinarily, 
however, the water must have been brought into the temple through 
a canal from the river, as in Mandaean temples (Brandt, Mandaische 
Rel., p. 97). 

Mandaean cult and ritual has, as might be expected, preserved 
a very strong Babylonian coloring. The Mandaeans were not 

1 Pliny vi. 159. s For abzu-banda, etc., see index to VB, I. 

* Cf. IV R. 26, 7, 33, a-pti kuS-nu-tag-ga d&g sagur-ra “‘With well-wate r 

which no skin (Sem. hand) has touched, fill a sagur- vessel.’ 

4 Domestic cocks were certainly not unknown, even to the Sumerians ( dar-lugal » 
the kurkti, however, was a wild bird living in the mountains), though poultry 
do not seem to have been raised on a large scale until the Persian period, when a better 
breed may have been introduced from India (cf. Peters, JAOS, XXXIII, 363 ff.). 
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contented, however, with transmitting the ideas of their ancestors; 
they carried the principle of lustration by water to an extreme, finally 
developing the Gnostic doctrine of the unconditioned necessity and 
efficacy of baptism. Both the Babylonians and their heirs shared 
the belief in the sacred nature of running water (Mand. HDTlH*, 
like Syr. HIT, ‘stream/ combined by popular etymology with the 
river Jordan), a conception perfectly natural in a country where 
standing water generally becomes brackish. No one may urinate 
or spit in a river, nor can. it be used to dispose of sewage; cf. Surpu 
III, 59, mdmit ndri Sdnu u ndri qdra = ‘a ban incurred by pissing or 
spitting in a river/ and Brandt (op. dt., p. 68, n. 2). From a sani¬ 
tary viewpoint these regulations might well be copied by modem 
nations, along with many other long-neglected taboos of a more 
primitive age. 

Babylonian holy water survived in the Mand. HniMfcW3 = 
HEISTS, Assyr. namba?u, ‘fountain/ which Zimmern, in an article 
on the Mandaean pehtd and mambuhd, in the Noldeke Festschrift 
(pp. 959-67), has happily combined with the holy water employed in 
the ceremonial known as mis pi , ‘mouth-washing/ associated with the 
pit pi, ‘mouth-opening/ Mand. pehtd (from ntlS). As the actual 
sources were inaccessible, the rnnmbuha was symbolized by a foaming 
beaker of mineral water; in practice the water doubtless came from 
the river. Some scholars may wish to associate this flask with the 
gargar (cf. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 136, n. 2), but for various 
reasons I adhere to the explanation cited above. The egubbti, incan¬ 
tations may be almost exactly duplicated in Mandaean; cf., e.g., 
ZMDG, LXI, 160-61: p "ItlfcCH STTI •pn&OH HTC HTH HE11M 

an .htt: *TrHEHrv£ *m rrn pi -prrHrrH wwn anna 
*P“gtp: ammi ■pT’Htrn h-dhe *pm .*rn rvo p vm, 

which, to bring out the similarity, may be translated into Assyrian 
as follows: nis baldti! mi baldti attunu (Sum. a namtila men), iMu 
asri rapsi talliku-ma (ki dagaldta dua ), istu §ubti sa bdlati (tintir) muta 
tubbalu. me baldti iStu Subti sa baldti, damquti liUiku-ma itdJbu, limnuti 
(kima karpati) lihtappu = ‘In the name of life! Ye are the living 
waters, which have come from a wide place, carrying death away 
from the house of life. O living waters from the house of life, let 
the good come and be well, but let the bad be shattered (like a pot)/ 
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In Egypt, as might be expected from the similarity of the environ¬ 
ment, we find a strikingly parallel, though absolutely independent, 
system. The best treatment of the subject is given by Chassinat in an 
important article, “La mise k mort rituelle d’Apis” ( RT , XXXVIII, 
1916, 33-60), dealing primarily with the ritual drowning of the Nile 
bull, a practice designed to raise to a higher level of divinity a 
bull endowed with sufficient vigor to reach the allotted span of 
twenty-five years. Originally the ceremony was doubtless sym¬ 
bolical. 

The Egyptians placed the two qrt\, from which the Nile sprang, 
at the first cataract, called the qbhw, primarily ‘the pourer,* like 
Assyr. natbaktu ( HCS , 50, 326). The qbhw was thus the place where 
the divine waters came forth from the dvPt (underworld) in all their 
coolness and purity (the stem qbh means also ‘to cool’; cf. Haupt, 
AJSL, XXIII, 242). The qbhw thus became the refrigerium of the 
shades, where they loved to resort during the heat of the day. In 
the Pyramid Texts the qbhw-lske is the place to which the kings go 
first after death, to be purified by Hnftm and Satis (cf. PT , 1116a; 
also 13016, 1979a, etc.). Thus it is said of Seti I, qbhnf htpnf hrt 
hnmnf R c \m\ pt = l he reached his qbhw, his sun set, and he joined 
R6 C in heaven/ 1 The happy denizens of paradise are called the 
im%w qbhw (Chassinat, p. 51, n. 4). The related Babylonian con¬ 
ceptions will be considered below. 

Just as in Babylonia, the lustratory ritual required water of 
untainted purity from the qbhw for its holiest purifications. Since 
the impracticability of this was equally evident, the same substitutes 
were found. The temple possessed a sacred basin called qbhw, 
hnmt qbhw, ‘qbhw-weU,’ or s qbhw, ‘qbhw-pool,’ without the determina¬ 
tive for mountainous region accompanying the word for ‘cataract/ 
When the Ethiopian Pianlji entered Heliopolis, he washed in the 
qbhw-pool, which is described as the water of Ntin (= apsH ), with 
which R6 C himself washes his face (cf. Chassinat, ibid., p. 55, n. 4). 
Chassinat thinks that the qbhw drew its water from the Nile by a 
subterranean canal, which is perfectly possible, though the Baby¬ 
lonians do not seem to have taken so much trouble to maintain the 
ritualistic fiction. 

1 Chassinat's interpretation of the passage will hardly hold. 
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Just as the Egyptians had a ceremonial qbhw 1 in their temples, 
the Babylonians must have had a pi ndrdti in theirs, though not 
necessarily, of course, in every temple. The idea that the lustral 
water was drawn from the muddy mouths of the rivers, which at 
that time' reached the sea separately, is preposterous, and can no 
longer be maintained in the light of the foregoing remarks. It 
follows, moreover, from a mere comparison of CT, XVII, 26, 64 ff. 
(see above) and CT, XVII, 39, 51 ff.: sd-a-giib-ba-$u io-me-ni-$ub 
[. . . . e] l-la Uruduga-ge u-me-ni-gub [ ] abzu-ta u-me-ni-ag 

[nam-$iib-dug]-ga-zu u-me-ni-iub .... ba-an-du]-du d Idl-e aii gam¬ 
ma su-u-me-ti [$d]-5a a u-me-ni-de = ‘Into the font of holy water put 
it; the pure [ ] of Eridu set down; [ ] from the apsd bring; thy 
g[ood incantation] perform .... take the pattu, alallu, and ladle; 
into the midst of it (the agubbu) pour the water/ As will be noted, 
the same utensils figure as in the case of the pi ndrdti incantation, 
and the ceremonies must, therefore, have been parallel. 

Having thus indicated the main lines of proof for our thesis 
regarding the ritual pi ndrdti, let us turn again to the geographical 
idea. This conception tended to become generalized. It cannot 
be shown definitely that the Babylonians had developed the notion 
of a single source of all terrestrial rivers, but it is highly probable 
that they did. The Mandaeans believed that the source of the 
rivers lay on the northern mountains, which separate the earth from 
the world of light, thus grafting Iranian ideas on the Babylonian. 

Both Egyptians (see above) and Babylonians (at least in germ) 2 
evolved the theory of four great rivers, flowing from a common 
source to water the four quarters. The early Babylonians seem to 
have thought, like some of the classical writers, 3 that the Tigris and 
Euphrates had the same origin, an idea no more fantastic than the 
early Egyptian conception of the source of the Nile. Under similar 
circumstances the Hindus developed the idea that the celestial 

1 Cliassinat promises (p. 55. n. 1) to prove the identity of 56(110 and the font of Pliny 
viii. 46 in a future article. The 4>ptap from which the Apis-bull drank (Plutarch De Is. et 
0 «ir. v) also belongs here. 

1 For the Babylonians, we have indirect testimony in the grouping together of four 
rivers or four river-gods, whose names do not seem to have any particular interest: cf. 
Hommel, OLZ, IX. 658-63, and Pinches, Exp. Times, XXIX, 181-84, who are a little 
too much inclined to draw on the imagination for missing facts. 

s Cf. Lehmann-Haupt, Zeitschrifl fVr Ethnologic (1899), p. 2S8. 
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Ganges, descending from Mount Meru, is divided into four mighty 
rivers to irrigate the four quarters. 1 Elsewhere seven streams appear, 
one for each dvipa (see below). 2 The Babylonian conception was 
combined with Iranian motives by the Mandaeans (Brandt, op. cit., 
p. 65), who enumerate four great rivers flowing from the north, the 
Euphrates, Tigris, Jaxartes, and Oxus, 3 a scheme perhaps independent 
of the biblical. It may be added that the latter is based, as I believe 
with Weinheimer (ZATW, XXXII, 33-37), upon a similar conflation 
of the fundamental Mesopotamian conception with corresponding 
Egyptian. The subject will be treated at length in another article. 

It is still more difficult to fix the relations existing between the 
Babylonian conceptions discussed above and the Avestan cosmology; 
cf. Camoy, JAOS, XXXVI, 300-320, whose work is useful as a 
general introduction to the problem—comparative questions demand 
other methods for their solution. The source of the waters in the 
Iranian system is the maiden Ardvisflra An&hita (lit. ‘the great 
stream, the unblemished’), the personification of a mythical fountain, 
through which flow all terrestrial waters from the summit of Mount 
Hukairya down to the sea Vourukasa (Varka§), pouring out over 
the seven quarters of the earth. Ardvf, who in her cult-aspect is the 
goddess of fecundity, like Ea, represents the life-giving springs and 
river-sources which are forced up from the subterranean zrayah 
vourukaia , ‘the sea with far-(extended) bays’ (Bartholomae, Wort., 
col. 1429), the analogue of the apsH , by the pressure of the returning 
floods from above, which empty around its circumference, causing 
the center to boil up (cf. Yast 5, 4, and Yasna 65, etc.). The celestial 
waters are sent up through special channels to the top of Mount 
Hukairya, whence they are carried over the earth by the rain clouds. 
The cyclic theory of aqueous distribution is certainly not primitive, 
nor is it Babylonian, so far as our limited knowledge of Babylonian 

1 Viqnu PurAna (ed. Hall), II, 119 ff. 

5 Cf. Jensen, Kosmologie, pp. 177-84. The seven keitars of the Persians, and the 
seven dvtpas of the Hindus are ultimately Babylonian. The seven lubuq&ti of the latter 
seem originally, however, to have represented the stages of the cosmic ziqq&rat ( KAT *. 
pp. 615 ff.). 

* The nXnEXn and the DCfcnX® are ev idently corruptions of the Pahlavi KhsArt or 
AiArt, Jazartes, and Arang (Av. Ranha), Araxes or Oxus; for the Pahlavi forms cf. 
AVest, Pahlavi Texts, Part I, pp. 77, 8o! Brandt made no attempt to identify the names; 
I do not know whether it has been accomplished by others since or not. 
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philosophy goes. It is, however, very interesting to see what a 
naive but consistent philosophy could do with a set of cosmological 
postulates essentially Mesopotamian in character, whatever their 
origin may have been. 

We may now take up the question of the pi ndrdti in the Gilgames 
epic. According to Jensen’s view, almost universally adopted, the 
hero crosses the desert, passes through a tunnel under Lebanon- 
Antilibanus (Md§u), arrives at the garden of Siduri (Ba c alat of Byb- 
los) on the Phoenician coast, traverses the Mediterranean, and 
finally reaches his goal in Andalusia. As remarked above, this 
certainly gives a symmetrical interpretation of the data, and may in 
part, at least, have been the view of epic geography which prevailed 
in Assyrian times, perhaps even when the poem was composed, 
between 2300 and 2000 b.c. The original geographical background 
must, however, have been different. Mount M&lu is Mount Masius, 
and the tunnel may be the tunnel at the source of the Tigris (see 
below). In an article to appear soon, entitled “Mesopotamian 
Vine-Deities,” it will be shown that the garden of Siduri was localized 
beyond Mount Ha§ur, in Armenia or Asia Minor. The sea naturally 
represents the Mediterranean; the me mtiti, while of mythical origin 
(see above), are geographically, perhaps, the Black Sea, which as 
the "AZevos had a reputation as somber as its color. It goes without 
saying that we cannot expect the least accuracy in marine geography; 
even the Homeric Greeks were very hazy as to the relation between 
the Mediterranean and Euxine, as is evident from the Odyssey. 

How did the flood-hero come to be associated with the pi ndrdti f 
Like most deluge-heroes, Utnapi§ti m landed after the Flood on a 
northern mountain, a detail which is by no means a mere coincidence, 
as will be shown elsewhere. In the vicinity he continued to live, 
instructing his sons ( JAOS , XXXVIII, 60-65), introducing viti¬ 
culture, etc. Since Atrafoasis, the prototype of Hidr-Elias, never dies, 
but lives forever, he is supposed to dwell here eternally, beyond the 
northern mountains, where the Mandaeans placed the land of 
the blessed (cf. Brandt, op. cit., pp. 60 f.). In the same region was the 
pi ndrdti , where Ea, SamaS, and Tammuz (see above) spent their 
leisure .hours. Hither also, just as to the Egyptian qbhw , deified 
kings may have wended their way, in the early Babylonian system 
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(against which the epic reacts). We may safely assume that the 
divine monarchs of Akkad and Or were not thrust into Arahi, the 
Land of No-return, with the plebeian shades, but enjoyed the society 
of the gods at the pi ndrdti , the Babylonian Elysium. It is interest¬ 
ing, in this connection, to note that, on the Gudea cylinder, the king 
is led to the god of the spouting vases; there may be an allusion to 
the future hope of the king. The expression, used of the death of 
kings, saddiu &mid, ‘he ascended his mountain/ perhaps referred to 
the surmounting by the royal shade of Mount Aralil in the far north, 
a geographical term probably due to the misunderstanding of the 
Sum. kur, Hades. 1 

In the Poebel tablet we appear to have a rival theory, in which the 
postdiluvian home of the hero is placed on Tilmun. As pointed out 
before, this is the exact opposite of the pi ndrdti conception. Accord¬ 
ing to this view, Sumerian civilization originated in the south, as in 
the Oannes legend. We may suppose that this was the theory held 
in the cities of southern Babylonia, since it was more favorable to 
their claims of antiquity than the other, which is probably, however, 
correct. 

The origin of the story of Gilgames’ journey to the Mouth of the 
Rivers is more difficult to explain. The episode is, moreover, bound 
up so indissolubly with the rest of the epic that a solution would carry 
us far beyond the scope of this paper. Among different motives 
which may, with more or less certainty, be pointed out, are the west¬ 
ward voyage of the solar hero, the expedition of the storm-god in 
search of the Mesopotamian analogue of the sdma (a motive which 
appears in various modified forms, as I will try to show elsewhere), 
the journey of a wise king to draw wisdom from the fountain-head, 
etc. The geographical nomenclature, which takes us northward, is 
probably drawn from the second-mentioned source. With the well- 
known flexibility of early romance, the direction of the route is 
fancied to be westward, in accordance with the fparrdn Samsi. 

1 See above. AralQ. is a loan from Sumerian Arali (syn. of Urugal -Irkalla). written 
ideographically £-KCrR-U§(BAD), ‘the house of the mountain of the dead.’ Perhaps 
one may venture to suggest that Arali stands for or(»')-ar» (by dissimilation; cf. turtula 
for turlilra, Larak for Lalag (Poebel. Hist. Texts, p. 43], etc.), from ari, ‘lay waste.’ 
whence a-ri-a and dr-namutu, ‘ruin.’ meaning thus primarily ‘desolation’; cf. the 
development of the name Gehenna. It may be added that kur. Hades, was perhaps 
originally applied to the burial mound or mausoleum. 
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Originally, the Mouth of the Rivers was placed simply beyond the 
northern mountains, in some conveniently inaccessible region. 
Later, when Armenia became better known, the need was felt for a 
new localization, and Elisyum was placed beyond the seas (the 
Mediterranean and the Euxine), ina riLqi. 1 We may fix the date of 
the shift with reasonable probability during the great expansion of 
the Babylonian Empire under the dynasty of Akkad (2850-2650 b.c.). 
There can be little doubt that the deeds of the Akkadian monarchs 
became the centers of legendary cycles, fragments of which are found 
in the Cappadocian (?) story of the Jar tamlpari and in the omen texts, 
which transfer Sargon’s voyage across the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean (Poebel, Hist. Texts, pp. 238 f.), a highly romantic 
venture for that period: The mythical account of Sargon’s birth 
is so familiar as to require no comment. I have little doubt, for 
reasons to be given hereafter, that the Sargon and Gilgames cycles 
have exerted a mutual influence. It is even possible that the iter ad 
ostia fluminum has been modified by attraction into the Sargon cycle, 
just as the iter ad paradisum, transferred from Gilgames to Alexander, 
made a voUe-face from west to east, carrying Eden with it, as will be 
shown in another place. 

Hartmann ( ZDMG , LXVII, 749-51) has recently pointed out 
some facts indicating that the primary location of the pi ndrdti has 
perpetuated itself with the most singular tenacity into mediaeval 
and even modern times. He observes that the Syrians and their 
Moslem epigoni make Alexander cross Mount Masius and enter the 
land of darkness en route to Paradise though the tunnel at the source 
of the Tigris, called by Muqaddasi (ed. De Goeje, p. 146) 

. Following up this clue, Hart¬ 
mann suggests that the famous of the Qui°4n is to be 

identified with the source of the Tigris. While the association of 
the tunnel in the Gilgames and Alexander romances with the sources 
of the Tigris is very ancient, and was perhaps originally intended, 
the ‘juncture of the two seas’ is at the best only a reminiscence of the 
pi ndrdti , or of its Aramaean rendering, whatever that may have 
been. To the Arab the two seas were the fresh-water ocean and the’ 

1 This is the regular expression for a distant region; cf. also above on idim, ‘source.’ 
and for Lt-napiiti m r&qu, J AOS, XXXVIII, 60 f. Our processes are rarely susceptible 
of unitary explanation. 
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salt-water Qcean, as appears, e.g., from Sfira 35:13, Loj 

v^lvi vy ^lyscJ!. In some 

remote spot the upper waters and the nether waters, like Apsfi and 
TP&mat, were fancied to unite in their purity to create life, a con¬ 
ception which may be found, with various modifications, in many 
ancient systems, notably in the Babylonian and the Rabbinic. At 
all events we may reject the view that Mohammed thought of 
Gibraltar (Friedlander, after Jensen), of the source of the Tigris, or 
of any other definite terrestrial location. 

It is the province of another study to show how the source of the 
rivers united with the healing spring, under the auspices of the water 
of life, giving birth to the fountain of youth. The ramifications of 
the latter have been well treated by Hopkins ( JAOS , XXVI, 1-67, 
411-15); previous discussions are very unsatisfactory. Before 
closing, however, we must dispose of the kiSkanH, as promised above. 

The function of the kiikanH in the incantations (see above) may 
best be understood by comparing the formulae Surpu IX, in which 
the plants employed by the physician (resp. magician) are described 
in the most extravagant terms. Thus the mariakal 1 is lauded with 
the words (Surpu IX, 9 ff.) : 

£n: *in-nu-us u-el abzu-ta mu-a 

an-su pa-zu ki-sii ur-zu, etc. = 

Incantation. Poppy(?), bright plant, which grows up from the apsU; 

In heaven thy blossom ( dru ), in earth thy root, etc. 

Similar expressions are used of the tamarisk, cedar, cypress, and reed, 
intended to overawe the demons by enhancing the magical powers of 
each plant, following the principle of “bluff.” The mythical proto¬ 
type of these plants is the all-embracing world-tree, which has dis¬ 
appeared from Babylonian mythology, leaving very few traces. The 
kiskanti has often been identified with the world-tree, but there is 
no good reason to regard it as mythical, though, to judge from the 

1 Mariakal (whence, during the Kossean period, maitakal, like maitu, ‘daughter,’ for 
martu, whence again maitakal, according to the phonetic law localized by Ylvisaker in 
Babylonia) may possibly be the poppy, since irrH, ‘opium’ (Haupt, ZA, XXX, 60-66), is a 
syn. of marru, ‘bitter,’ whence martu (for marratu), ‘gall’«x°M. also used for 'opium' 
{ibid., p. 64). and martakal may be one of the few compounds ( marlu+akalu ) like iamal- 
iammu, ‘sesame,’ lit. ‘sun-plant’ (Haupt). Sum. innui may be connected with innu, 
‘straw’ {SGI). 
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giS-gan-abzu of Gudea, Cyl. A, XXI, 22, and our incantation, it may 
have been in a special sense the plant of the apsu. 1 Thompson 
(Devils , I, lviii) has given strong reasons for identifying the kiskanu 
with astragalus gummifer, from which tragacanth is obtained, possess¬ 
ing valuable emollient and demulcent properties. It is still sold in 
the bazaars of Bagdad. The astragalus grows in the mountainous 
districts of the East, and is common in the T&r c Abdin (see above). 
Thompson is guilty of an extraordinary slip in admitting that it 
might grow in the swamps near Eridu. Like another “paradise” 
plant, the sidr, ‘lotus,’ more accurately" zizyphus spina Christi (cf. 
Baudissin, ZDMG, LXVI, 184 f.), the astragalus does not grow in 
swampy regions. It is just as erroneous to maintain that the kiflcanfi 
grew at Erech as it would be to place the gis-tir-ga-sur (frasur-forest) 
in the mdt Tdmtim, or to localize the kur-gestin (Wienberg ) of Gudea, 
Cyl. A, XXVIII, 11, 24, etc., in the vicinity of Laga§. As shown 
above, Eridu is here a synonym of apsu. 

While the kiSkanfi is thus apparently a real plant of healing, there 
was a mythical plant in the apsu , through whose virtues the old 
might hope to be rejuvenated, the Jaw nibitli ( GE , XI, 295), perhaps 
an abbreviated rendering of a Sumerian *u-mu-sa-dingir-e-ne-gh , 
‘plant given a name (i.e., destiny) by the gods.’ 2 In order to secure 
it, Gilgames dived down into the apsil with stones tied to his body 
to facilitate his descent; when he lost it, the thief was a serpent, 
itself living in a well which communicated with the apsu* 

The best foreign parallel to these Babylonian conceptions is the 
Avestan Gaokerena, which is described (Vast 12, 17) as ‘that tree 
of the eagle which stands in the midst of the lake Vourukasa (apsil), 
which stores up good remedies, powerful remedies, which is called 
VispdbiS (which heals all), upon which the seed of all plants is found.’ 
The meaning of Gaokerena is obscure; the commentators explain it 

. 1 The etymology of (oil) kin is unknown. Hommel’s explanation as Orakclbaum 
( GGAO , pp. 276, 367, n. 4) is based upon a fortuitous coincidence in writing with giS-gar ■» 
uqurtu, ‘plan, outline' (cf. VB, I, 208, n. g). Nor can giskimmu (Clay, Misc. Inscriptions, 
p. 69, n. 2; read gi-is-ki-im-ma-Su ) be brought in here, as this is merely an archaistic spell¬ 
ing of the common iskimmu, ‘sign, portent' (from Sum. izkim, originally perhaps gitkim). 

* The usual rendering “plant of promise. Kraut der Verheissung’’ is impossible; 
nibtt ilAni means ‘named by the gods.’ 

1 The interpretation of this important episode has been made possible by Morgen- 
stern's happy combinations ( ZA , XXIX, 284-301) and by my reading (02?, XI, 306) 
quluptu (resp. quliptu) , ‘slough of a serpent’ (see KB. VI, 2, 2, 12, and 4, 39), from qalApu, 
‘peel, discussed in an article sent to ZA. and received by Professor Bezold two years ago. 
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as the “white haoma,” whatever that may mean. The presence of 
the eagle identifies the Gaokerena with the Indo-European world- 
tree; the final statement shows that it is the prototype of all plants, 
according to a well-known Iranian cosmogonic principle. The 
residuum smacks so strongly of Babylonian medicine that we may 
safely refer it to the cycle of conceptions illustrated by the kiSkanH 
incantation. 1 The etymologaster may compare gis-kin and gaokpi; 
for his comfort it may be added that Sum. §em (pronounced perhaps 
sdm) ‘aromatic plant/ has recently been compared with sdma-haoma . 
The latter, however, has a perfectly good etymology from sit, sd, 
‘press out, extract.’ 

As might be expected, later Mesopotamian syncretism makes 
much of the tree of life at the source. For the Mandaeans cf. 
Brandt (op. cit., pp. 196 f.); the Mandaean ideas will be treated in 
another connection. Similarly, the little-known sect of the 
(Fliigel, Fihristj p. 341) believed that the Demiurge raised a mound 
(read jjdt?—cf. Baudissin, ZDMG, LXVI, 183), on which he 
planted a lotus, by which the Euphrates rose from the nether waters 
(dUj 

Among the Manichaeans the tree of healing seems to have held a 
most important place, to infer from a prayer preserved in the Fihrist 
(p. 333, II. 17 f.), where Mdnl himself is (metaphorically) identified 
with it: yj-***>) *ludJf Jcot Lgjf ojf 

Lgjy *\Jl& ^ x»aLikJI »Li = ‘Praised art thou, O 

resplendant M&nl, our guide, root of splendor and branch of life, the 
mighty tree full of healing.’ 

We may appropriately conclude with a passage which furnishes 
a text for our investigation, representing the culmination of the 
syncretistic processes touched upon in this paper: /cat Uetpoi 
iroTapov vbaros {crijs \apirpdv d/s kpixttclWov, haropevbptvov €K tov 
B pbvov tov Beov .... Kal tov woTapov hrevdev /cat iKeWev i-v\ov fcor/s 
.... /cat ra (f>v\\a tov £u\ou €ts BepaTrelav t&v IBv&v. 

1 The Gaokerena is, like the kiikand, a tree of healing rather than of life; contrast. 
Delitzsch, Parodies, p. 115. The tree of life may be primarily a Semitic conception; 
cf. the Eg. ft/ Sift of the Pyramid Texts and the A»*syr. Sam bdldfi, to say nothing of the 
Hebrew D*i*n Y? • 
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THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 

By James Henry Breasted 

In those American universities in which oriental studies are 
represented by a staff large enough to form a department we find 
the orientalists everywhere organized, like the departments of Latin 
and Greek, to teach languages. In view of the evident insufficiency 
of such an organization, it is extraordinary that since the early 
days of Johns Hopkihs University, where it first appeared, it should 
have persisted to the present day. For while every oriental depart¬ 
ment must obviously teach languages, it is equally obvious that 
productive orientalists must also share in the great task of recover¬ 
ing a whole group of lost civilizations, the very civilizations, 
moreover, from which our own is ultimately descended. 

The recognition of this fact at once involves the orientalist in 
obligations reaching far beyond the classroom and the seminar. 
These obligations have never been so evident as during the last 
few months, when the ancient lands of Western Asia, where civili¬ 
zation and the great world-religions were born, have been emanci¬ 
pated from the tyranny of the Turk, and for the first time since the 
rise of modern science have been rendered safe and accessible to 
research and investigation. Here and in Northeastern Africa lie 
the unexplored areas of history. The study of these lands is the 
birthright and the sacred legacy of all civilized peoples. Their 
delivery from the Turk brings to us an opportunity such as the 
world has never seen before and will never see again. In so far, 
moreover, as the financially overburdened governments of Europe 
may feel themselves obliged to curtail their former subventions for 
research in the Orient, the opportunity and the obligation is corre¬ 
spondingly greater for us in America. 

It is evident that the opening of Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, and Babylonia to modern business and to enlight¬ 
ened exploitation in mining, railroad-building, manufactures, and 
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especially agriculture with its great irrigation projects, means the 
rapid destruction of the great ruined cities and buried records of 
early man with which these lands are filled. Only a few years 
ago the imposing records of the earliest mining enterprises known, 
stately sculptures on the rocks in-the mineral-bearing valleys of 
Sinai, some of them the oldest historical monuments inscribed by 
man , were brutally wrecked and destroyed by the foremen and 
workmen of a modem mining company endeavoring to restore and 
exploit the old mines of the region. This kind of thing will soon 
be going on throughout the Near East. 

To these destructive forces must be added those of natural 
decay, native vandalism, and illicit excavation for profit by natives. 
The disintegrating forces of rain, wind-driven sand (a natural sand 
blast), freshets, and inundations, chemical agencies in the earth 
and often within the ancient objects themselves—all these and 
many other natural forces carry on a steady and uninterrupted 
worfc of destruction which is appallingly evident when one compares 
a photograph of a monument taken today with one taken ten or 
fifteen years ago. 

The modern natives are much too ignorant to feel any respect 
or reverence for the venerable associations among which they live, 
and a vast amount of destruction is constantly going on at their 
hands without any conscious purpose to destroy on their part. At 
Napata, the capital of ancient Ethiopia, I found the natives taking 
out the masonry from the temple of King Tirhaka (the Ethiopian 
adversary of Sennacherib) in order to secure blocks of stone to 
lay over the bodies of their dead in the neighboring modern cem¬ 
etery. They had been doing this for generations. The buildings 
on the fringes of the mound covering the great Syrian city of Kadesh 
on the Orontes have long been going block by block to feed the 
neighboring limekilns of the natives; and chapters recounting such 
destruction all over the ancient lands of the Near East might be 
indefinitely multiplied. \ 

The presence of increasing crowds of tourists in normal times, 
and the periodic visits of museum representatives, have long since 
•brought forth an evil generation of native antiquity dealers whose 
shops are largely replenished by illicit digging. Native excavation 
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for profit has so increased that its destructive work is now going 
on throughout the entire Near East. Even if the “antikas” found 
by such plunderers are purchased by museums, much of their value 
has been lost for lack of the field data furnishing the entire milieu 
in the midst of which each object was found, and often dating it 
for us. Indeed the milieu as a whole is often of greater scientific 
value than the returns from all the scattered individual objects 
taken out of it. Often, however, the objects found are bought by 
tourists and are then usually lost to science. To these losses of' 
the actual objects taken out of such excavations must be added the 
incalculable destruction wrought by the ignorant native diggers, 
who destroy more than they find. 

In out-of-the-way villages and remote districts where the inhab¬ 
itants may still be unaware of the value of “antikas,” documents 
of priceless value knock about for months or years and then perish. 
In many such cases the camera of the visiting archaeologist might 
have made a record of the document in a few minutes, even if he 
was unable to buy it; or an hour’s work would have produced a 
copy of it in his notebook. An Egyptian villager who felt obli¬ 
gated to Reisner brought to his camp as a gift (which Reisner after¬ 
ward fittingly rewarded) a papyrus roll which had been lying on 
a shelf in the native’s hut for years. It turned out to be an ancient 
Egyptian book of medicine, one of the most valuable documents 
in the early history of the art. 

Similarly there are still little known or rarely visited sites of 
ancient cities where even a preliminary examination may result in 
saving priceless records. One cannot but recall that at the Hittite 
capital of Khatti (Asia Minor) Winckler, on one of his first walks 
about the place, kicked out with his boot heel documents from the 
royal archives of the Hittite foreign office which were lying only a 
few inches below the surface. Wagonloads of royal records lay just 
below. The result was the discovery of materials which have made 
possible the decipherment of the lost Hittite language. 

Even in American or European hands, however, the monuments 
of the Near East do not always become available to science. In 
the house of an American educator in Syria there has been lying 
for years a series of Phoenician sarcophagi of sculptured stone, 
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still unpublished, unknown to science, and receiving no attention. 
While no censure or blame may attach to the owner under such 
circumstances, this cannot be said of archaeological expeditions, and' 
especially of museums which conduct extensive excavations and 
collect great bodies of monuments and records, of which no report 
or publication is laid before the scientific world, Many hundred 
packing boxes filled with Egyptian antiquities wandered from exca¬ 
vations on the Nile to one of the well-known museums of Europe 
during the decade before the Great War. No account of these 
monuments or of the excavations which produced them has appeared 
in print or is likely ever to be published. It should be said, however, 
that even the most conscientious museum authorities cannot always 
command the assistance or the means for rendering their collections 
promptly available in published form. There is therefore a vast 
and ever-growing body of unpublished records in the museums, 
chiefly in Europe. Such materials are as unknown and as inacces¬ 
sible to the orientalists of America as the monuments still buried in 
the East. 

Besides these written records and archaeological remains, many 
of which are sufficiently portable to be transported to the museums 
of the West, there is a vast body of fact observable only in the 
various habitats of the leading civilizations of the ancient Near 
East. The systematic collection of these observations has hardly 
begun. This will be evident when we recall that the wild ancestor 
of our domestic wheat was discovered in Palestine as late as 1906. 
Surveys by a considerable group of natural scientists will be required 
to furnish us with exhaustive maps of the present distribution of 
plants, animals, and minerals in Western Asia and Northeastern 
Africa. At the same time extensive studies of the surface geology 
will be necessary throughout the same region in order to furnish 
the materials which will enable the paleobotanist and paleontologist 
to give us a full catalogue of the plants and animals of the Near 
Eastern world in remote prehistoric times, when savage man was 
still engaged in the long struggle which was to lead him to the 
threshold of earliest civilization. The meteorological history of the 
region also needs much further investigation. We shall then possess 
the facts from which we can reconstruct the natural environment of 
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prehistoric man in this region* without which we cannot trace his 
subsequent career and his rise to civilization. 

Here, then, is a large and comprehensive task—the systematic 
collection of the facts from the monuments, from the written records, 
and from the physical habitat, and the organization of these facts 
into a great body of historical archives. The scattered fragments 
of man’s story have never been brought together by anyone. Yet 
they must be brought together by some efficient organization and 
collected under one roof before the historian can draw out of them 
and reveal to modern man the story of his own career. The most 
important missing chapters in that story, the ones which will reveal 
to us the earliest transition from the savagery of the prehistoric 
hunter to the social and ethical development of the earliest civilized 
communities of our own cultural ancestors—these are the lost 
chapters of the human career which such a body of organized mate¬ 
rials from the Near East will enable us to recover. 

Attached to a department organized exclusively to teach lan¬ 
guages, bound down by an inflexible teaching program, and without 
financial resources, the university teacher, as I need hardly point 
out, is as totally helpless single-handed to cope with a situation like 
this as would be the astronomer whose time and strength were 
absorbed by the classroom while he endeavored to study the skies 
without his staff or his observatory. The astronomer is some¬ 
times required to visit distant regions in order to make his observa¬ 
tions. From what has already been said it is evident that this is 
constantly true of the orientalist, who desires to be not only a philol¬ 
ogist but also an ancient historian. To secure his materials he 
must be granted the time and the funds to become a frequent 
ambassador-at-large to the Near East. In this way the records 
resulting from a collecting activity covering many years might be 
brought together at one place. Photographs, journals, notebooks, 
drawings, maps, and surveys might rescue large numbers of perish¬ 
ing records and monuments. If an assistant methodically guided 
could be permanently in the field, even without extensive excava¬ 
tions, the records collected would rapidly grow into a comprehensive 
group of documents. 
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Housed in their own building, such a methodically collected and 
growing-mass of data would eventually become a body of historical 
archives, a focus and clearing house for the correlation of all the 
prehistoric life as well as the various civilizations grouped around 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean and at least as far east 
as Persia. The final result would be a systematically built-up 
documentary basis, such as exists nowhere else, for recovering the 
lost chapters in the career of man. Working side by side, each in 
his own room in a historical laboratory like this, the members of 
an oriental department would soon find themselves becoming far 
more than teachers of languages. 

Just as the astronomical observatory requires a staff of assist¬ 
ants for the care of its photographs, records, and files of observations 
and computations, so this proposed historical laboratory, which 
may properly be called ai| Oriental Institute, would need a staff 
of helpers to keep the files m order, to arrange, accession, and cata¬ 
logue the various and growing body of materials and documents. 
Such a staff might also devote a great deal of time to organizing in 
classified catalogues the large body of materials already accessible 
in published form but still unassimilated. The work of this group 
of assistants would enable the members of the department as a 
coherent research staff to maintain a constant general survey and 
control of the available sources. A dark room with a permanent 
staff photographer in charge, and the assistance of a draftsman, 
likewise permanently attached, would enable the research staff to 
publish the results of their work promptly and in a form satisfying 
modern technical requirements. 

A brief presentation of the foregoing plans and possibilities, 
having met with the sympathetic co-operation of President Judson 
and the Trustees.of the University of Chicago, it has so appealed 
to the interest of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., that he has gener¬ 
ously contributed an annual income of ten thousand dollars in order 
to set going the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 
It will be housed in Haskell Oriental Museum, where the space 
now used by the Divinity School will be shortly vacated when the 
coming Divinity Building is ready. This will free the entire mu¬ 
seum building for the purposes of oriental research; but in so far 
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as the present available space will allow, the Institute will be organ¬ 
ized and will begin its work at once. 

Summarized briefly, the purpose of this organization will be to 
trace as fully as possible the rise of man from Stone Age savagery 
through successive stages of advance, the emergence of civilization, 
the history of the earliest great civilized states, and the transmis¬ 
sion to Europe of the fundamentals of civilization which we have 
since inherited. In short, the ultimate aim of such work must be 
the production of a comprehensive history of the origin and develop¬ 
ment of civilization. The present writer and his colleagues in the 
Department of Oriental Languages realize that this is an ambitious 
program and a high ideal. In any case we venture the hope that 
the organization may eventually be able to furnish the most con¬ 
siderable body of organized materials as yet available for building 
up such a history, even if the large an<J comphrehensive synthesis 
constituting the history itself should never be given literary form 
and expression. 

While the Institute does not yet purpose carrying on costly 
excavation campaigns, and as is evident could not do so on its 
own present budget, it is anticipated that the frequent presence of 
its representatives in the Near Orient may result in furnishing 
information of favorable opportunities or the discovery of promis¬ 
ing sites for excavation to which the attention of American museums 
or interested patrons could be called. It would be possible in this 
way for the Institute to extend its operations, and thus by the use 
of special donations to undertake excavations«at points pressingly 
or suddenly requiring attention. For example, in excavating the 
sea road along the foot of the Lebanon range the Turks have 
destroyed extensive ancient remains. At such a juncture an insti¬ 
tution which might step in and make proper records or carry on 
supplementary excavations would save much from complete de¬ 
struction. 

The Institute also expects to urge the importance of epigraphic 
surveys to save the vast body of written documents now perishing 
in situ. It cannot be too often emphasized that an inscribed monu¬ 
ment still standing or lying in situ is subjected to many natural forces 
of decay and therefore, even when it is not suffering from vandalism, 
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is inevitably undergoing slow destruction. To the great task of 
forming a documentary corpus which will save this priceless heritage 
of perishing records of the past the Institute will therefore give 
much attention. 

This is the first generation of orientalists who have been aided 
by the possession of highly perfected mechanical appliances for 
recording and multiplying graphic reproductions on an extensive 
scale, especially the various applications of artificial illumination, 
and of photography and photo-engraving so reinforced. For the 
portable storage battery has now made it possible for the first 
time to direct a brilliant light on interior wall surfaces for any length 
of time and to control completely the direction of the stream of light. 
Never before, therefore, has it been so feasible to undertake the 
immense task of making a permanent and multiplied record of all 
the written monuments of the past in the Near East. It is there¬ 
fore one of the great and sacred obligations resting upon the orien¬ 
talists of this generation to undertake this task, which if properly 
equipped and supported could be completed in a relatively short 
space of time. 

Finally the Institute hopes to correlate its work with that of 
other groups of orientalists. It would seem the obvious part of 
wisdom, as I had the opportunity of saying at the recent Philadel¬ 
phia meeting of the American Oriental Society, 1 that the strategic 
points of attack should be so distributed as to avoid duplication 
and to insure a systematically organized advance all along the line. 
The Institute will be glad to he#r of the work of other men and 
organizations and to discuss efforts at co-operation. Should it be 
so fortunate as to expand its archives and files of documents beyond 
the abilities of its staff to cope with them, it will be ready to discuss 
with colleagues in other institutions who may be in need of mate¬ 
rials tlie possibility of assigning a body of documents to some one 
outside its staff for study and publication. It hopes that its archives 
may become a clearing house accessible under the proper conditions 
to all, and a common home of oriental science, especially to the 
orientalists of the West. 

1 Presidential address. “The Place of the Near East in the Career of Man and the 
oming Task of the Orientalist.” Journal of the American OrierUal Society, July, 1919. 
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By H. C. Ackerman 

N as hot ah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin 

I 

Differences of opinion regarding the Immanuel prophecy 
(Isa. 7:14) and the peculiar difficulties of interpretation have made 
this passage one of persistent interest to all students of the Old 
Testament. Perhaps more has been written upon this one verse 
than upon any other single passage in the prophetical books, with a 
certain crystallization of modern opinion against a messianic inter¬ 
pretation: 1 but notwithstanding this general tendency to consider 
the problem practically closed, I venture once again to raise the ques¬ 
tion of messianic implication. I suggest a re-examination because 
much of the obscurity in the situation has been owing to a faulty or 
incomplete analysis of the nature of the Hebrew “sign.” If the 
numerous misconceptions and misapplications of the prophetic 
sign can be weeded out by a careful analysis of its essential nature, 
the ground will, in- my judgment, be cleared for a more positive 
solution of the problem than has been possible hitherto. 

The root meaning of the verb ITW from which the noun sign is 
derived is to mark (to sign), so that the word rfiK means something 
to which has been added some special signification, or, to be more 
specific, one thing signifying another. There are, then, three parts 
to the sign-phenomenon, viz., the special object selected, the specific 
meaning attached to it, the second object or event-signified thereby. 
The confusion of these three elements or the omission of one of the 
three when dealing with the sign-situation as a whole, in my opinion, 
has been the principal cause of most of the ambiguity read into the 
Immanuel passage. Recognizing, therefore, the threefold character 
of the “sign,” the analysis may be systematized as follows: 

1 Cf. G. B. Gray, Isaiah, in loco [The International Critical Commentary j. But see 
also J. Skinner, The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, Chap, i-xxxiv (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1915), which, in my judgment, gives a more cogent discussion of the Immanuel 
problem. 
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a) the sign-object: (1) natural, 1 or (2) wonderful 2 

b) the signification, or meaning (idea or message conveyed) 8 

c) the thing-signified 4 

Now Isaiah’s employment of signs may be determined without 
. going outside his own work to any great extent; for the meaning of 
his own child, “A remnant shall return” 5 (8:18), sufficiently illus¬ 
trates the particular use of the prophetic sign in the case before us. 
In this instance the a factor can be identified as the boy himself. 6 
Therefore the sign-thing (a) need not imply wonder in itself, and it 
may be concluded that the element of the extraordinary does not 
constitute an essential part of the sign proper (a-b). 

Second, the b factor is of course the name given to the child, “A 
remnant shall return,” i.e., the signification or prophetic meaning 
attached, which exhibits some special insight on the part of the 
prophet, a knowledge which appears to the people in the light of 
revelation. It is this signification which is central in the sign phe¬ 
nomenon. 

Third, the c factor is just the historical circumstances fulfilling 
the meaning indicated through the name, which may take place in 
the future when a remnant of Israel shall in fact return to God. 7 
This third (additional) element, the fulfilment, is quite disconnected 
from the a-b part of the sign situation and accordingly does not form 
a necessary part of it; that is to say, the historical completion of the 
sign-proper (a-b) which would constitute a proof of the truth of the 
sign, i.e., verify the signification, lies so far outside of the immediate 
situation that it does not require consideration. The sign must func¬ 
tion in the present (cf. 20:3) whether it proves to be true afterward 

1 I.e., commonplace in nature. 

s I.e., extraordinary in nature. 

* Showing unique insight on the part of the prophet. 

4 The event pointed to (under consideration) which fulfils the sign proper, the a-b 
features; and which functions incidentally as a verification of the truth of the prophetic 
suggestion, the b feature. 

‘Cf. Isa. 7:3. 

• Which does not involve any wonder element, though the wonder (extraordinary) 
element may occur in the a factor of signs in general; for example, in the case of the sun¬ 
dial (38:8), which, however, we throw out here as irrelevant to the essential nature of a 
sign because of critical difficulties, in the same manner as we dispense with a passage like' 
Judges 6:17 ff. 

7 Or return from exile—as you please. But see the suggestion of J. M. P. Smith, 
ZA W, XXXIV, 219-24. 
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or not. It may be noted, however, that if there is a wonder aspect 
accompanying the sign-thing (a, 2), this marvelous aspect will tend 
to guarantee the truth of the sign-idea (6) without, or in anticipation 
of, the actual historical fulfilment to be worked out subsequently. 
Such would be the case here if the mother of Immanuel should be 
virgin in the sense of parthenos (cf. Septuagint reading). 1 There 
are, then, two possible wonder elements belonging to the sign phe¬ 
nomenon in general, namely, that inherent in the sign-thing (a) 
itself and the element of wonder, such as it may be, in the extraordi¬ 
nary knowledge of the prophet who supplies the sign-object (a) with 
meaning relevant to the special circumstances in which he is placed. 
These two aspects of the marvelous should be clearly distinguished; 
the former may or may not occur, and in fact does not constitute an 
element essential to the validity of the sign proper (a-6); the latter, 
however, is always involved in prophetic inspiration, being a con¬ 
spicuous feature of all true prophecy. 

In the use of signs, therefore, the prophet connects some idea in 
his own mind with a definite concrete thing; or, according to our 
definition in the foregoing, one thing is employed to signify another. 
The logical relation between these two ends constitutes the peculiar 
essence of the sign as a whole. 

We are now in a position to apply the results of this analysis to 
the specific instance in question, namely, the Immanuel prophecy. 
Let us then proceed to identify the a, 6, c, of this particular instance, 
and determine the precise meaning of the Ahaz incident. We should 
bear in mind that the a and b elements are closely associated and 
the c element is irrelevant to the proper functioning of the sign. 

Translation: Wherefore He will give [i.e., Yahweh Himself] to you 
a sign; behold, the c almah is pregnant and giveth birth to a son , and 
she will call his name Immanuel. 

Analysis: a, the c almah pregnant, giving birth to a son and calling 
his name Immanuel; b, this event is to show, or signify, that Israel 
may trust in God for protection; c, when God’s protection has been 
historically demonstrated, i.e., when “the land whose two kings 
thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings,” then this event 

1 Or In the case of the sun-dial provided we might believe that “the sun returned 
cn degrees.” 
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will prove the truth of Isaiah's prophecy and at the same time verify 
the accuracy of the sign. The c element, then, is the removal of the 
menace of Pekah and Rezin, an event lying in the future and not 
necessary to the functioning of the sign proper (a-6). 

The crux of the matter is how Immanuel’s birth could function as 
a sign with this particular significance. - To solve this problem is the 
main desideratum of our exegesis. Note that in spite of Ahaz’ 
objection to a sign, Isaiah does definitely state that a sign will be 
given% and, what is more, given by God Himself. There is no sense, 
then, in interpreting the passage as thbugh a sign were not given 
or not given then and there; for if the a element lay only in the future 
there would be no point relevant to the peculiar situation and nothing 
would help Ahaz and the authorities to believe in God’s protection, 
which is exactly what Isaiah wishes to influence them to do. Then, 
again, the a element according to our analysis in the foregoing is 
always something that belongs to the present. There is no logical 
advantage in citing Exod. 3:12 against the immediacy of the sign, 
since Moses was not given any sign at all of his “being sent” of 
God until he reached Sinai; which amounts to saying that the a and 
c are identical, naturally depriving this supposed sign of all value. 1 

Since Isaiah wished to allay the king’s fears, how was a statement 
of Immanuel’s birth to signify so clearly God’s providential protec¬ 
tion that Ahaz could not but receive encouragement to believe (trust) 
in the divine defence of Jerusalem ? To answer this question, is to 
understand Isaiah’s use of the sign. 

Now that the announcement of the Immanuel birth should signify 
Israel’s safety and a subsequent return to loyalty to Yahweh on the 
part of the remnant need not involve any special wonder in the birth 
itself since, as has been indicated, the wonder element forms no 
essential part of a sign (a); but in this particular instance the sign 
is one given specially by Yahweh himself, not simply the prophet’s 
own selection, 2 and accordingly something extraordinary might be 

1 As a .matter of fact the Exodus passage has no bearing upon the true nature of a 
sign, unless we think a sign (unctions backward, which contradicts the whole idea of 
what a sign is. We may not use the Exodus passage anyway on account of critical diffi¬ 
culties. Our point is, a sign must function in its immediate circumstances or it has no 
sign-value. 

• As in the case of his son. 
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expected, although Yahweh could give a perfectly commonplace 
sign. At least the presumption remains that this specific sign 
may be extraordinary. In respect, of course, to the prophetic 
announcement of the sign-meaning (6), there is just that amount of 
extraordinary insight on the part of prophet which is the prerogative 
of prophecy itself in general. But though all prophetic insight 
involves extraordinary knowledge, this particular significance ( b ) was 
bound, in the excitement of the moment, to be very striking indeed. 

Again, if the Immanuel hirth involved also a wonder element, such 
would tend to guarantee the truth and heighten the force of the 
prophet’s words. This additional question may, however, be waived 
for the moment. We have first to determine how the announcement 
itself of the C a/ma/i-pregnancy signified the impregnability of Zion. 
Permit me to remind the reader once more that the force of the sign 
rested in the significance ( b ). 

I maintain that the answer is only through messianic implica¬ 
tions. The birth of no other child in their midst at this time could be 
a sufficient suggestion and earnest of Israel’s safety under the north¬ 
ern menace. To realize that the messianic birth was immanent, 
actually about to be, just at this critical time, would in itself certainly 
arouse the king, if anything could do so, to renewed trust in the im¬ 
pregnability of their city and further confidence in Yahweh’s might 
to defend. Truly, the presence of the messianic infant with them 
must show forth to the timidest and the least faithful the powerful 
interest God took in his Kingdom. 

It does not matter that Isaiah was mistaken. That he was mis¬ 
taken in his expectations and was mislead by the crisis in the nation’s 
affairs in thinking that the messianic time was finally at hand were 
the common fallacies of prophecy as a whole. All the prophets were 
subject to error in prediction and as a rule miscalculated the event. 
But their logic was correct nevertheless; the national tragedy con¬ 
ditioned the advent of the Saviour. The practical application of 
the principle necessarily proved faulty in overanticipation. To say, 
then, that Immanuel could not have been the longed-for divinely 
endowed King because the true Messiah did not appear until Christ 
came is to betray a lamentable ignorance of the nature of prophecy 
itself. As a matter of course, either Isaiah did think in the excitement 
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of the moment when the very existence of the nation seemed at 
stake that the time was ripe for a messianic advent; or he availed 
himself of this powerful expedient, which he knew was the only thing 
that would have weight with the king and people, to accomplish 
his purpose of preventing the Assyrian alliance. In view, however, 
of the passages in 9:2-7 and 11:1-9, which if not Isaiah's own com¬ 
position are manifestly a reflection of his originality, this child 
Immanuel was none other than God’s appointed ruler awaited with a 
great national longing. We can see also how by appealing to a popu¬ 
lar hope and current tradition that he would be able to bring pressure 
upon Ahaz. 1 

To understand that the sign was to prove effective only after the 
young child has attained the age of moral distinctions (verse 16) 
would of course empty the sign of all value as a sign; since a real 
sign, given then and there, must be something to convince the 
prophet’s audience; that is, it must signify in a striking and forceful 
manner the reasonableness of a whole-hearted reliance upon Yahweh 
for protection under the threats of the enemy. 

Furthermore the essence of the sign could not inhere in the giving 
of the name to the child; for although the name does express a 
confidence in divine care in marked contrast with the fear of Ahaz, 
it is not the confidence and faith of the mother which Isaiah intends 
to emphasize (though this is also true), but it is the trust w r hich the 
king lacks that the prophet strives to generate in his heart. To 
contend that a certain mother, here or there, will become very confi¬ 
dent of God’s protection later on, or that as a result of God’s demon¬ 
strated providence she will name her child accordingly, w f ould not 
help to convince the king of the fact of divine defense in the present 
emergency—which is just the nice question. Need they fear the 
oncoming enemy? This is the point. No! says the prophet, for 
the messianic birth at the very moment of their predicament serves 
to show in a convincing and encouraging manner exactly this, 
namely, that they need fear no enemy whatsoever. 

It is true that the passage (verses 17 ff.) occasions great diffi¬ 
culties of exegesis. The prediction of the Assyrian advance is another 
menace to be considered. But something is implied to have happened 

1 Note the plural, “The Lord himself will give you a sign.” 
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between the circumstances indicated by verse 16 and verse 17. 
Either the startling coup of Isaiah proved unavailing after all (for 
we know that Ahaz in spite of the prophet’s warning still intended 
to make, or had already made, a treaty with Assyria 1 ) or the prophet 
suddenly goes to mention an even greater danger which Jerusalem 
must withstand, infinitely more perilous than the Samarian-Damascus 
alliance, namely, the immanent ravages of an Assyrian army, which 
all clear-sighted statesmen must know was bound to come in time. 
This supreme trial Jerusalem must also face and face courageously 
in the confidence of their messianic glory. 2 

It may be concluded, therefore, that in the midst of grave perils 
for Judah by reason of the hostility of Rezin and Pekah and also by 
reason of the inevitable Assyrian progress westward the safety of 
Israel’s capital, even her very existence, depended upon a messianic 
intervention. Unless sufficient faith in God’s specific purpose on 
their behalf prevails, they may throw away and destroy on their own 
accord the one measure of safety remaining. With Israel’s accord, 
God can never permit the destruction of his sanctuary in Jerusalem. 
The announcement of the Immanual birth testifies to the inviolability 
of the holy city. 

Finally, it may be asked, What reason had Ahaz to rely upon the 
mere word of Isaiah ? Well, it does not seem that the king did rely 
upon it. In general, the message and admonition of Isaiah was 
rejected. 3 And such was pretty much the fate of most of the proph¬ 
ets. But because the prophetic order worked and taught in vain so 
far as the ruling diplomacy of the nation was concerned, it does not 
follow that they were not sincere in placing their whole faith upon a 
divine providence which they interpreted in terms of a messianic 
intervention. They constantly looked forward through the existing 
problems to the glorious solution of the “Day of Yahweh.” 

II 

The secondary question involved in determining the nature of this 
sign relates to the identity of the c almah and the manner of her con¬ 
ception. It should be recognized that this question constitutes but a 

1 Cf. II Kings 16:8. 

* In which case Isaiah magnifies his trust in Immanuel still more. 

* Cf. his call, chap. 6. 
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subordinate feature of the general problem, which we have been 
able to work out irrespective of these additional details. Still there 
is always the possibility that the a element of the sign phenomenon 
may suggest certain aspects of wonder. Though, as has been suffi¬ 
ciently demonstrated in our analysis, the wonder element is not 
essential to an efficient sign, there may nevertheless inhere in the 
sign-object (a) something suggestive of mystery. As an additional 
feature, this suggestion of the mysterious would tend naturally to 
emphasize the striking character of the sign-object (a) as well as con¬ 
tribute some weighty support toward the truth of the signification (6). 1 

Who then was the “young woman”? Many suggestions have 
been made, 2 ipost of which imply that the prophet himself knew the 
identity of the person and the people also either did or were informed. 
But why speculate at all concerning the identity of the young mother ? 
Not only is the question of who she was irrelevant so far as the validity 
of the sign is concerned, but that the prophet must necessarily be 
aware of whom he spoke seems quite unlikely. The stupendous 
fact that this mother was at present in the nation was the important 
thing to recognize and the whole burden of the prophetic argument. 
The “young woman” is the very mother of Immanuel—that is 
enough or ought to be enough for anyone with a grain of faith. I 
do not think that Isaiah pretended to know the exact identity of this 
person; the indefiniteness of his words plainly indicates this. If he 
had originally gestured toward someone standing by, when he came 
later to write up the incident he would have made the matter clear 
in words. That the identity is not clear shows almost certainly his 
own ignorance. What he is sure of or pretends to be sure of is 
just the fact itself, the fact of the messianic arrival. 

However, by placing the term c almah before the predicate (parti¬ 
ciple), he does emphasize the status of the mother. The “young 
woman,” then, being made conspicuous by the order of the words in 
his announcement is given the prestige in keeping with the birth 
of so great a son. This point may lend some weight to possible 
suggestions of mystery in the conception itself. Let us now deal 
with this possibility. 

1 Note, however, that nothing but the fulfilment {c) could be a real verification. 

* Cf. the various commentaries. 
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In classic Hebrew the term c almah denotes simply* a young woman 
of marriageable age; but too much importance has been attached to 
this since it is interesting to note that in Old Testament usage the 
word c almah always denotes a young woman of marriageable age who 
has not been married 1 (cf. Gen. 24:43; Exod. 2:8; Ps. 68:25; Prov. 
30:19; Cant. 1:3). On the ground of this usage the passage should 
be translated thus: “Behold, the young woman of marriageable age 
who has not been married is (already) pregnant and is about to give 
birth to a son [not a daughter 2 ] and she will call his name Immanuel.” 
In this light it seems very probable that the people might well con¬ 
sider certain mysteries connected with the conception itself. At any 
rate, it is certainly possible. But that it is more than possible is 
suggested by the Greek translators who deliberately [not through a 
slip] selected parthenos as equivalent to c almah in this specific in¬ 
stance. 8 Consequently it is not unreasonable to admit that a factor 
of the marvelous may have been involved in the prophecy and 
heightened its effect. Allowance should be made for the fact that 
the impending crisis, augmented also by the additional Assyrian 
menace, might raise prophetic excitement to so high a pitch that the 
godly spokesman would be led to seemingly extravagant notions in 
connection with a subject of such tremendous significance. 

The main point, however, is in no wise obscured by these prob¬ 
lematic implications in the situation and difficulties of exegesis; 
namely, that although the times looked black beyond redemption 
and there appeared no relief from the historical predicament, never¬ 
theless all might work out ultimately with perfect safety to the 
nation provided Israel remained faithful to God in view of the 
immediate messianic intervention, an intervention which, proclaims 
Isaiah, is actually taking place at this very moment. 4 In the end, 
the people are able to accept or reject the prophet’s words only accord¬ 
ing as they value them prophetically, i.e., judge them to be a revela¬ 
tion of God’s will. 

1 Barring, of course, the present problematic employment of the term. 

* How was the prophet to know the child would be a non f 

* Then, it may be that their copy of Isaiah did read bethnlah, which was subsequently 
changed by redactors lest Christianity should trade too much upon the passage. 

< Exactly where or how the prophet need not presume to state; that is Vahweh's 
secret. 
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III 

In making a decision upon the soundness of the interpretation 
of the Immanuel prophecy as set forth in the preceding sections, it 
should be borne in mind that many of the so-called “signs” referred 
to in other passages of the Old Testament have something obviously 
artificial and spurious about them, as in the sun-dial, 1 the supernatural 
sacrifice of Gideon, 2 the guarantee of Moses’ call, 8 the Eli sign, 4 and 
the like. Consequently these pseudo signs may not be used as cri¬ 
terion for the valid prophetic sign. Even future signs, i.e., those 
predicted of the future 5 cannot be said to constitute genuine signs 
until they begin to function significantly, when the predicted time 
has at length arrived, in other words, in the present. When Isaiah 
walked naked through the streets of Jerusalem to show forth the 
coming nakedness of the Egyptian captivity (20:3), this was an 
example of a valid sign. It is in this light, therefore, that the 
Immanuel sign should be interpreted. The period of functioning is 
the supreme requisite for the proper validation of a genuine sign; 
and such, in the case of the Immanuel prophecy, is obviously during 
the course of the impending doom of Jerusalem, not after the danger 
has been averted when there would be no need for a sign. All inter¬ 
pretations which have contradicted this principle have failed in 
accuracy by attempting to put the cart before the horse. 

» Isa. 38:7. * Judg. 6:17 ff. * Ex. 3:12. * I Sam. 2:34. 

• Cf. Isa. 19:20; Jer. 44:29. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE PESHITTA 

The question of authorship of the Peshitta is still confronting biblical 
scholars. Was it made by one translator or by several? Is it a work of 
Jewish or of Christian origin ? No definite solution of these problems have 
as yet been reached. While scholars almost unanimously agree that the 
Peshitta is a work of many hands , 1 they are quite at variance as to whether 
it owes its origin to Jews or to Christians or to both. 

Passing over the uniform voice of the Syrian traditions regarding the 
sending of a number of scribes by Abgar, indicating that there were several 
or more translators of the Syriac Bible, it is only necessary to glance at the 
character of the various books to find convincing evidence of several or more 
authors. The display of style apparent in different parts of the version has 
lead to the belief that several persons were engaged in its execution. Eich- 
hom has adduced various internal arguments to show that different persons 
were employed in it. It seems that the Pentateuch was translated first. 
This can be seen from the fact that passages from it found in later biblical 
books are practically quoted from the Syriac Pentateuch, and unlike the 
Book of Psalms, which is a free translation, influenced by the LXX , 2 the 
Pentateuch is a very literal version. Ezekiel and Proverbs resemble closely 
the Targums . 3 The Minor Prophets are, for the most part, well although 
freely translated, and exhibit LXX influence 4 as does also the Book of Isaiah . 5 
The text of Job, although a servile translation, is in parts unintelligible, 
due partly to corruption from external causes, and partly to the influence of 
other translations.® The Song of Songs is a literal translation; Ruth is a 
paraphrastic version, while Chronicles differs from all other books in that it 
too is paraphrastic and contains Midrashic elements, thus exhibiting peculi¬ 
arities of the Targums. As a matter of fact, this book did not originally 
belong to the Syriac canon 7 and Fflankel, who examined it carefully, conjec¬ 
tured that it was composed by Jews of Edessa in the third century . 8 If 

1 Perles, Melet. Peach., pp. 6-8; Prager, Dc Vet. Test., etc., pp. 13 ff. 

: Cf. J. F. Berg, The Influence of the Sept, upon the Pcsch. Psalter. New York, 1895. 

1 Perles, op. cit., p. 14. 

4 Perles, ibid., and cf. Crodner, De proph. minor, cersionis Syr.; Sebbk, Die syrische 
Uebcrsetzung der 12 kleinen Proph., etc. 

s Barnes, in Journal of Theological Studies, II, No. 6 (January, 1901), 186-97. 

6 Stenij, De Syriaca libre Jobi interpret. I. 

7 Buhl, Old Testament Canon, p. 191. 

* It is noteworthy that this book contains no interpolations on the basis of the LXX. 
See Jahrb. fur prot. Theol., V, 758. 
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additional evidence of a plurality of authorship of the Peshitta be needed, 
it may be found in the fact that Ephraim Syrus, on Josh. 15:28, speaks of 
those who translated into Syriac ^aioi 1 and Jacob of Edessa 

speaks of many j l tva.fi . The precise number being of no particular impor¬ 
tance, nor could it, in the present state of our knowledge be definitely ascer¬ 
tained. Roediger 2 was therefore altogether right in his assertion that it is 
“fiir gewiss anzunehmen, dass an der Uebertragung des alten Testaments 
mehre Uebersetzer Theil haben; denn sie macht in den verschiedenen Buchern 
nicht selten einen ganz verschiedenen Eindruck.” 

The next question of importance which naturally arises is: Who were 
the translators of the Peshitta ? Were they Jews, or Christians, or Jewish- 
Christians ? Those who credit the Syrian traditions, which place the origin 
of the Peshitta in the time of Abgar, with some historical value are somewhat 
inclined to think that the Peshitta is solely a work of Christian authorship.* 
Among those we may mention the Gaon Samuel b. Hofni, Hirzel, Kirsch, 
Wichelhaus, De Wette, Keil, Gottheil, Margolis, and others. 4 Their argu¬ 
ment is that from the earliest time of which we have available information, 
the Peshitta has been claimed by the Christians of the various Syrian churches 
as their version, 5 and they have used it “from the end of the fourth century 
down to our own day,” 6 though Noldeke 7 and others assert that the Peshitta 
has never been used among the Jews. 8 This argument is rather weak, and 

1 Assemani, Bibl. Orient., I, 305. 

5 In Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encykl., article “ Peschito,” sec. 3, XVIIt 
(Leipzig, 1843). 292o-94a. 

* Hirzel, De Pent. Syr. Versi., p. 129; Kirsch, Pent. Syr., p. xiv; Gesenius, Comm, on 
Iaaiah, I, 85 ff. 

* Perles, op. cit., p. 21; Dathe, Praef. in Psalm Syr., pp. xxiiiff.; Nttldcke, Die altt. 
Lit., p. 263. Wichelhaus' opinion is not clear. It is doubtful as to which view he favors, 
since he is not consistent in his statements. Perles (Melet. Peach., p. 15) calls attention to 
this fact: “ Uno loco (p. 73) dicit ce vix credere, vereionem Simplicem a Judaeis scriptam 
esse quia * in Talmude proculdubio hujus versionis montio ex tarot, si hominis Judaei esset 
opus. Neque ea simplicitate gaudebant Judaei qua versio Syrorum nitet et emicat' alio 
vero loco (p. 119) auctore rege Izate in Palaestina factum esse censet. Sed vir in Syriacis 
doctissimus non satis traditionum Palaestinonsium notitia imbutus fuit, ut earum vestigia 
In Peschittho in venire portuisset”; cf. also the statement of Prager in his De Vet. Test. 
Syr., etc., p. 19. 

‘ Buhl ( Old Test. Canon, p. 186) and Ndldeke (Die altt. Lit., p. 265) maintain.tkat the 
Syrian Christians in Palestine have another version in their own dialect made, very likely, 
from the Greek. This view goes back to Bar Hebraeus, who divides the Syrians into 
eastern and western and speaks of the two Syriac versions of the Bible; one, the Peshitta 
made from the Hebrew, and the other, a paraphrastic rendering, from the Greek. The 
first he claims to be4n use among the eastern Syrians, while the western ones make use 
of both. See his scholia on Ps. 10:5; 107:4; Isa. 59:16; Jer. 13:9; Amos 5:16; and 
cf. Gftttsberger s Bar Hebraeus und seine Scholien. Many Syrian commentators some¬ 
times speak of the two translations as being in common use. 

‘A- Mingana, in Exp. Times, XXVI (May, 1915), 379. » Die altt. Lit., p. 264. 

* This statement cannot be sustained in view of the fact that the Peshitta was known 
among the Jews. The Gaon Samuel b. Hofni suspected it of being a Christian product, 
while in a subsequent period we find the Syriac version of the Apocrypha quoted in the 
writings of Moses b. Nabman (Nabmankles) of Gerona, Spain. In his Introduction to 
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can hardly be proved. Nor can anything positive be argued in favor of 
Christian authorship of the Peshitta from the fact that the name as 

applied to the Syriac version of the Bible does not occur in Talmudic litera¬ 
ture, since its frequent use is not met with before the ninth century. How¬ 
ever, certain other designations, such as and 'p n 32 i "'rV!2, referring 

to Aramaic versions of the Bible, appear in the Talmud, 1 although it cannot 
be convincingly proved as to whether a Syriac version is actually quoted.* 
Others claim that the internal character of the Peshitta goes to prove that 
it must have proceeded from Christian hands. No use is made of the 
Targums, which Jewish translators would probably have consulted in making 
the Peshitta. But this too is a weak argument, since the Peshitta, at least 
parts of it, antedates perhaps some of the Targums. Besides, there are 
scholars who actually maintain that the influence of the Targums is strongly 
felt in some books. 3 Perles 4 noticed it in the Pentateuch, especially in 
Genesis, Comill 6 in Ezekiel, and Frankel® in Chronicles, while Credner 7 goes 
as far as to claim that the Targums were actually consulted in the prophetic 
parts of the Peshitta. The claim of Gesenius, 8 Noldeke,® and others, that 
the Peshitta was written in the same dialect as was the New Testament, 10 

his commentary on the Pentateuch, he mentions the Syriac translation of the Wisdom of 

soiomon tdi m mron rrabiDi annn xrraDin snpan nnnrvan nDon wsm 

(see Perles in MG WJ, VII (1858), 147, and cf. his Melet. Peach., p. 6), while in the Preface 
to his commentary on Deut. 21:14 he quotes the Syriac version CpET© of Jth. 

1:8-10 (see Neubauer, Book of Tobit, p. xiv). The claim of L. Zunz “dass die bei Nach¬ 
man! erw&hnte 1101© ein nicht n&her bekanntes, verlorenes Werk sei” ( Gottead . 

Vortr. d. Juden, pp. 122 f.) was refuted by an anonymous critic (Rapoport) in TOH □“D 
VI, 256-59. 

1 Cf., e.g., Yer. Sabbath, 16, Hal. 1; Megillah 3a. 

• Prager, op. cit., p. 18 and p. 19, n. 3. * A. Ming ana in JQ R, VI (N.S.), 387 ff. 

4 Melet. Peach. * Ezechiel, pp. 154 f. 

• Jahrb. fftr protest. Theol. (1879). 

1 De prophetarum minorum veraionis Syr., etc., pp. 107 ff. 

• In the Introduction to his Commentary on Isaiah, pp. 86 ff. 

• Op. cit., p. 264. 

10 On the strength of this assumod dialectical similarity between the Peshitta and the 
New Testament, scholars have advocated the theory that “the dialect of the Peschito, 
even as it stands now, represents in part at least that form of Aramaic which was current 
in Palestine" (Westcott, Canon of the N.T. [1886], p. 205; 11896], p. 241). When the 
Peshitta of the New Testament was first printed in 1555, its editor, Chancellor John 
Albert Widmanst&tter, claimed that the Syriac of the Peshitta was the language of Pales¬ 
tine, the vernacular dialect used in the time of Jesus and the apostles. Even such Syrian 
grammarians as Elias I and Bar Hebraeus reached the same conclusion as Jacob of Edessa, 
that the Peshitta originated in Palestine (Nestle, in Hastings' Diet, of the Bible, IV, 645 f.) 
and when Prager (op. cit., p. 29) advanced the theory that the Peshitta is a Galilean 
product, it was at once questioned by Nestle (Theol. Lileraturzeit. [1876J, col. 282). Reif- 
mann H^bri PP3. I. 386 f.) subsequently conjectured that the Targum which Onkelos 
made into Aramaic according to the instruction of R. Eliezer and R. Joshua (Meg. 3a) is 
to be identified with the Peshitta. He argues that since western Aramaic is the Syriac 
language spoken in Palestine, it is obvious that Onkelos, who was a native of that country, 
made his version in his native dialect. The later Babylonian rabbis translated it into 
their own Aramaic and made changes and additions in their work which subsequently 
were commonly attributed to Onkelos. All this is very ingenious, indeed, but hardly 
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proves little in favor of Christian authorship. Nor can Griinthal’s 1 claim 
that the Syriac translation of Esther, because it exhibits not a trace of Mid- 
rashic influence, “gehort unzweifelhaft dem Christentum an,” 2 receive any 
consideration. It is doubtful as to whether the Book of Esther was sus¬ 
ceptible to such an influence at the time when it was rendered into Syriac. 
Rather strong is the evidence adduced in favor of Christian authorship from 
the air of negligence apparent in the rendering of the Levitical laws, particu¬ 
larly in the sections concerning clean and unclean animals, which would 
scarcely have proceeded from Jewish hands. 3 But whatever may be con¬ 
sidered as most decisive in favor of a purely Christian authorship of the 
Peshitta is derived from the interpretation of the many passages which lend 
themselves to Christian coloring. Thus, for instance, Isa. 7:14, where the 
Hebrew word probs in the sentence niOp’l ]2 mbVl mtt tT2b5“ H™ 
T2TB is rendered in the Peshitta by the word “virgin,” 

which makes the passage a direct reference to the birth of the Christian 
Messiah from the womb of a virgin, thus making it conform to the evan¬ 
gelical quotation (Matt. 1:23). But as Mingana 4 has correctly pointed out, 
“it is clear that this Semitic term corresponds with the Arabic and the 
Aramaic U»ruV> means simply in the masculine form a young man married or 
unmarried, and, in its feminine form, a young wotnan married or unmarried.” 5 

convincing. In the light of the evidence wo now possess, this stressing on the assumed 
Palestinian origin of the Peshitta is entirely untenable. The Peshitta as we have it today 
is evidently not a Palestinian product. While its Syriac is akin to the Aramaic of Pales¬ 
tine, it is very far from being the same dialect. Syriac is the name given to the Aramaic 
dialect which was spoken in the Euphrates Valley and the adjoining districts. The 
dialects formerly spoken in Palestine and in its neighborhood as far north as Palmyra were 
also dialects of Aramaic, but distinct from Syriac. These western Aramaic dialects 
differ from Syriac in the use of what may be called the article, in the conjugation and 
formation of the verb, and in vocabulary (see Mingana. in JQR, VI |N.S.], 386 f.). The 
Palestinian Aramaic is known to us from the Aramaic portions of the Old Testament, 
from the Targums and other Jewish and Samaritan literatures, from Nabatean and 
Palmyrene Inscriptions; and it is not the language of the Pesrfitta. While the exact 
date of its origin cannot be definitely ascertained it is undoubtedly a work of Jewish hands 
outside of Palestine. 

1 GrUnthal, Die syrische Uebersetzung zum Buche Esther , p. 18. 

2 His argument that because the author of the Peshitta made some use of the LXX 
(pp. 19-20) it goes to prove that it is of Christian authorship is equally absurd. Besides, 
this view does not quite agree with the opinion of B. Jacob ( Das Buck Esther bei den LXX 
IGiessen, 1890]), who, asserts that “ von syrischen Uebersetzung steht die Peschittha, was 
man bei der Lage in andern Bttchem nicht erwarten sollte, in gar keiner Beziehung zu 
LXX. Sie ist eine treue Uebersetzung des hebr. Textes mit ganz, unwesentlichen Ab- 
weichungen, in denen sie jedoch nicht mit der LXX Ubereinstimmt”( p. 7). 

3 S. Davidson, Lectures on Biblical Criticism. * JQR, VI (N.S., 1916), 389. 

4 Cf. Prager, op. eit., p. 19, where he points out that the common Syriac equivalent 
for rnshjP is 1 ft. Vi * \S . “That this word is taken sometimes exclusively in the sense of 
a married woman is clear from the following sentence which does not suffer another inter¬ 
pretation (Prov. 39:19): ‘ There are four tilings that I know not .... and the way of a 
man with a married woman * H^b^n "Q3i TTT1 • The four tilings are evidently cases of 
an action which leaves no obvious record behind it, the serpent on the rock, the ship in the 
sea, the bird in the air. and by consequence, the woman alluded to is not a virgin” (Min- 
gana, loc. eit.). 
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It is interesting that the Gaon Samuel b. Hofni considered the Peshitta a 
work of Christian authorship because the Hebrew word *11313 in Gen. 47:31 
is translated in the Peshitta by - 1 But here we have a 

reading decidedly in agreement with the LXX -rijs pd(38ov avrov and cannot be 
used as evidence in favor of Christian authorship. There are other passages 
in the Peshitta where distinct Christian influence is traceable, such as 
Isa. 9:5; 52:15; 53:8; Jer. 31:31; Hos. 13:14; Zech. 12:10, and many 
more. Such passages are also found in the Psalms, which have in addition 
superscriptions, undoubtedly of Christian origin, though they possibly 
embody also some Jewish traditions. 2 Indeed all of these and other similar 
quotations would furnish quite reliable proof of Christian authorship, pro¬ 
vided we could be certain that they were part of the original version, and 
not due to subsequent modifications. This, however, cannot be demon¬ 
strated, and therefore one cannot possibly assert with any air of definiteness 
that the Peshitta of the Old Testament is a work of Christian authorship. 3 

The conjecture that the Peshitta is a work of Jewish-Christians is very 
likely advanced with the purpose of compromising the two diametrically 
opposed views winch favor either Jewish or Christian authorship. Those 
who place the Peshitta in the second century, as made for the use of Syrian 
Christianity, naturally infer it from the extreme scarceness of Hebrew learn¬ 
ing in Christian communities at that time, 4 while those who do not question 
the genuineness of the christological passages in the Peshitta and desire to 
make allowances for the Jewish elements id it obviously assume that only 
Syrian Jews by birth, who, later embraced Christianity, are responsible for 
its text. 5 Noldeke, 6 who considers the Peshitta a Christian work, finds 
evidence of Jewish help in its execution. In I Chron. 5:2 the passage “for 
Judah prevailed above his brethren, and of him came the prince” (T30) * s 
rendered in the Peshitta as follows: 1 |?ogu* “from 

Judah shall come forth the King Messiah.” 7 But such a view implying that the 
authors of the Peshitta were both Jews and Christians does not seem quite 
possible; for it is, however, very doubtful as to whether they could have 

See Harkavi, T13D01 iJDn p bXTOlT "3H ]T1DT (St. Petersburg. 1880), 

p. 4 s.ii.i 25 . -row («"b na m«&na) ni 3 «n rcan by bantr innam mroV 
by nnntm D-nrrcn pTtfB nasi • • • • baiTa xo "n ®vv>Ba 

nbxn mhttn vib o*n« .hpia nna-nn mca jibe &r>n nb£n "o oarann 

. rnsn® 

: Prager, op. cit., pp v 47-66. 

* Of. Wiseman, Horae Syriacac. pp. 100 ff. 

4 Cf. Euseb. Reel. Hist. 1. 6. 16: Jerome Cat. Script. Ee.cl. in Oriy. 

1 Eiehliorn, Einleitung, etc.. II. § 250, 135 f. His view is also shared by Dathe, 
• Hitzig. Renan, and others. 

4 Die altt. Lit., pp. 262 f. 

7 But the copyist of Codex P has - - q1 " has gone out.” See Barnes's .4 pp. Criticus 
to Chronicles, p. 4. 
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worked harmoniously in such an undertaking. Buhl 1 maintains that “the 
probability is strongly in favor of the idea that it owes its origin to Christian 
effort-, while, to some extent, fragments of other Jewish translations have been 
made use of in it; and for the rest, the translation was made by Jewish- 
Chri8tians. ,, While it is not quite so easy to disprove this theory, it is utterly 
impossible to stringently demonstrate its plausibility, since we have no 
means of definitely discriminating between the Jewish and Christian ele¬ 
ments, it is supposed to combine. 

Many scholars have shown that the need of Aramaic versions of the Bible 
was felt among the Jews at an early pre-Christian period, and we therefore 
venture to advance the theory that the Peshitta is very likely a product of 
the early efforts made by the Aramaic-speaking Jews to bring out a ver¬ 
nacular rendering of the Bible, to supplement, but not to replace, the original 
Hebrew text. The very fact that “schon der Umstand, dass die Ueber- 
setzung sich dem hebraischen Texte anschliesst, ziegt, dass sie jiidischer 
Arbeit ihr Dasein verdankt, was weiter durch die in ihr enthaltenen Anklange 
an die traditionelle Schriftauslegung der Juden bestatigt wird.” 2 Indeed, 
a careful examination of the Peshitta reveals a most remarkable betrayal of 
Talmudic expressions as well as elements of Jewish traditions, which very 
likely were current among the Jews at the time when the Peshitta was made, 
and F. C. Burkitt, 3 is therefore correct in his assertion that the Peshitta 
“seems to have been the work of Jews rather than Christians.” The fact 
that the Peshitta reveals the familiarity, not to say independence, which its 
authors place upon Jewish traditions is in itself one of the strongest arguments 
for its Jewish authorship. 4 The translators had a very good knowledge of 
the Hebrew text and an excellent acquaintance with Jewish traditions to 
so large an extent that it is quite impossible to avoid considering the Peshitta 
as a work of Jews. 5 Perles, in opposing the theory of Wichelhaus, correctly 

1 Kanon und Text dee A.T. (Leipzig, 1891), p. 186. 

* Buhl, ibid., p. 186. * Enc. Bibl., Vol, IV, col. 6025. 

4 Perles, op. cil.; SchOnfelder, Onkeloa und Peach. (1869); Berliner, Targum Onk., II, 
126; Sebttk, op. cit., p. 7; Comill, op. c»(., pp. 164 ff. 

* A few examples to illustrate this assertion will suffice here: The expression 
XD"! 1 ' (Exod. 21:19) is rendered in the Peshitta by Am j ^ m j j^j© (fit. Onkelos, ad loc.) 
and is fully in accord with the Jewish traditional law recorded in the Talmud (Baba 

Kama, 85a). b H x ">xi xnix x'hxd ib* mm Vx xsx -p^ox Vx w 

mw ptt pm pm X^OX b"X pm pm X^OX. The word ns ©DE. a fem¬ 
inine form for one who practices sorcery (Exod. 22:17), is translated in the Peshitta by 
the masculine *>, which Indicates that the translator was aware of the rabbinic law 
which interprets this word as referring to either man or woman indulging in the practice 

of sorcery, etc. n©xn “inxn trxn "inx . nom© tm (sanh.,67a). ntjrrcn xb 
(Lev. 19:26) is rendered in the Peshitta by ^ ^ A s J], which is again in 

full agreement with the amplified interpretation of the passage, furnished by Jewish tradi¬ 
tion nmm msm mbnro □■nerran ibx pro tooti xbn ntjn:n xb csanh.. 

66a). Thoexpression 3HT nJIT:*! npip21 (Num. 5:28) is translated in the Peshitta by 
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asserts that from the character of the Peshitta is evident its unquestionable 
Jewish origin and contends that without this belief many difficult passages 
in it must remain unexplained. He says: “Nos statuimus, origenem Judai- 
cam versionis Simplicis ex interna eius locus difficillimus omnino non expli- 
cari posse.” 1 In support of this statement he then gives numerous examples, 
one or two of which will suffice here. II Sam. 24:15 *"Q*1 "H ■jtY’l 

T51E TO T51 U* r^° ir*^ Tr 10 Syrus in eandem 

sententiam de verbis 15113 TO 15 abit quam de illis Rabbini statuerunt, 
Berach. 626. 830 bSlUffl “IBS “ISTB TO 'KB 17"R3 HS 171 ipaSTO 

row is rann. mj-rra rwwa srsn "n rraoB win "n mnn 

SBB msn IS “IBS 'pnr "“I inp'IT. Also II Kings 25:3 where the 
Hebrew reads simply fflinb “JJ'JjrQ the Peshitta l iSvS M *so 

m-o with which compare Jer. 39:2 

and 52:2. 2 These and numerous other examples 5 leave little room to doubt 
that the Peshitta is a Jewish work, and “it is almost impossible to conceive 
the elements in the Peshitta which betray Hebrew knowledge as the work of 
Christian Syrians. The Old Testament Peshitta must have been, in the first 
instance, the work of Jews.” 4 A further argument in favor of Jewish author¬ 
ship of the Peshitta is found in the fact that the Syriac version of the Apoc¬ 
rypha was wanting in the original Syriac canon, 6 while the Jews possessed it 
as late as the time of Nabmanides. 6 

Richard Simon is among the first to claim that the Peshitta owes its 
origin to Jews. ‘•‘It answers in many places almost word for word to the 
Hebrew text; so that we may easily believe it was rather made by a Jew 
than a Christian. But as the Syriac transcribers consulted not the Hebrew 
in the writing of their Syrian version, there have many considerable changes 
and additions happened. Besides, they have often been mistaken and have 
left many faults in their copies, which might have easily been corrected 
without the help of other Syrian copies.” 7 His theory was subsequently 

ie? AUo which likewise agrees with the traditional Jewish interpretation of this 

passage O^DT rH^Y 1 rVDp3 .... mbl*' nmn OK (Sifre, adloc.; Berachoth 316; 
Sota, 26a). 

1 Melet. Peach., p. 16. 

j Many more such examples from the Peshitta proving its Jewish authorship are 
given by Perles, op. cit., pp. 16-17 and 36-45. 

3 It is remarkable that every place where the tetragrammaton occurs in the Old 

Testament the Peshitta translates it by which is in accord with the rabbinic tra¬ 
dition to read mrP as if it were written (see P’sachim, 50a ]T3H3 “TX 

rrb-j rrban vn tto nro 3 .... pni-i; cf. Kidd., ?ia). 

4 Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, p. 71. 

4 Buhl. Canon of O. T., 69, pp. 187 f. 

• See above, note 8, p. 216. 

7 Simon, Crit. Hist., etc., II, 99. 
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suDDorted by the following Jewish scholars. Rapoport,' HUbsch 2 Frankel,* 
STgS..* Prager,® Reifmann, 7 Bacher- Heller,® and others whde 
non-Jewish scholars'® are not yet agreed in their 

shin of the Peshitta. However, all claimants for Jewish authorship unai 
mously agree that the Peshitta betrays Talmudic influence, and the Hagadic 
and Halakic elements are interwoven m it. As a whole it is 1 m ue u 

spirit of the religious writings of the Jews and in the mnb' tf' < 
<‘ S ie gibt nicht bloss ein jttdisches Buch wteder, sondern sie fasst es auch 
vollkommen nach damals herrschenden Judischen Anschauungen auf. 

Joshua Bloch 

New York City 


THE ASSYRIAN WORD IKDU 

In Delitzsch’s Aseyruches Handworterbuch and Meissner’s Supplement 
zu den Assyrischen W&rterbuchem this word is entered under the root 
IjR while Muss-Amolt in his Assyriscli-Enghsh-Deutsches Handwoiterbi 
gives’the word under ip*. Langdon in his Neubabyknuche Konigsin- 
schriften agrees with Delitzsch in taking the root to be *©K, and Streck 
his glossary to the Inscriptions of ASSurbanipal follows Muss-Amolt. (> 
The meaning generally assigned to this word by scholars is mighty. 
There are several passages, however, which show that the fundamental 
meaning of the word is not “mighty” but “angry,” “raging, ferocious. 

So for example in Sm. 702, 7 (published in Delitzsch’s Lesestucke , p. 79) we 
have the sign BAD with the value idim, which equals ikdu. In Sumerian 
idim means “raging” (Langdon, Sum. Gram., p. 221). The meaning 
‘raging ” “furious” agrees admirably with its use in most Assyrian texts. 
Thus we have in Tiglath-pileser (VI, 77), i-na lib-bi-ia ik-di i-m kd-ru-ub 

■nswn -voa gsm). p. 37; p'512 -py, article jins, p- 254 “.' i""’® ninss ' 

pp. 43 B. Cl. D~P nwbn by Gabriel Polak (Amsterdam, 1848), pp. 9-20. 

= Dir fun/ Meoilloth, p. U. He advanced the theory that the PeshUta text in our 
possession is a Jewish revision of an earlier version, made after the fashion q 
revision of the LXX. 

* Jahrb. fUr prot. Theol., V. 758 ff. 

* Op. cit., pp. 22-23. 

4 Geschichte der Juden, IV (3d ed.. 1893), 328. 

* Prager. op. cit. 

' nrobn rro. i cissd. 383-st. 

* See his article on the Aramaic languages and literature in the Jewish Encyclopae ia, 
II, 716 f. 

* Untersuchunyen, etc., ad seq. 

io There are «lso some Jewish scholars who assume Christian authorship of the 
Peshitta. Among these may be mentioned Gottheil in his article “Bible Versions 
the Jewish Encyclopaedia, and Max L. Margolis in his Story of Bible Translations, pp. 44 

n ZD.MG, XXI,*487; Nqchy. Schrift., Ill, 322; cf. also .Vachg. Schrift., IV, 96. 
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mi-itrlu-ti-ia i-nn sepe-ia lu-u a-duk, “[120 lions] I slew in my furious rage 
in the attack of my strength, upon my feet.” Also in Streck’s Assurbnnipal 
(p. 148, 1. 43) rime ik-du-u-te nar^i-re ki-bi-is sarrut-ia, “the raging wild 
oxen which guard the footsteps of my royalty.” So A§§urbanipal describes 
the images of the wild bulls which he placed at the door of the temple of 
Barsippa. The word is also used with wild bulls in Neubabylonische Konigsin- 
schriften 72, 20; 86; 8, et passim. Note also I R. 31, IV, nese ikdute adUk, 
“raging lions I slew.” Also in I R. 17. 4, munirbu ikdu , “the destroyer, the 
raging one,” well describes the god of war. I may also quote King’s Annals 
(p. 219, 1. 14), sarrdni ikddte la paddle, and Rev. d’Assyr., XVI, 67, ilani 
ikdiLte. See also Meek, No. 46, in Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, X, rimu ikdu 
and especially King ( Creation , *11, Appendix V, 1. 97), ijcddli-ia kima kakkaru 
lu-kabis, “those who rage against me I trample upon as the earth.” 

Zimmern in his monograph (Istar und $altu, p. 38) has noted that the 
general interpretation of ij^du or eftdu is not acceptable, and on page 20, 
line 11, of his work he has correctly translated the adverb e-ik-de-is by 
“grimmig.” It is obvious, therefore, that the real root of this word is not 
“08 or Tp3? but lp“*. In Hebrew, Syriac, and the Talmud the funda¬ 
mental meaning of the root is “to burn,” but it is also used of passion both 
of anger and of love. 

The feminine of this adjective is found in Meissner (> Supplement , p. 5) 
cited from K 9955 in Bezold’s Catalogue, where we have ilat Mind-anni ikditu, 
“the goddess MinAanni, the terrible.” The root also occurs in Assyrian 
under the form lip (see Delitzsch, p. 582, and Muss-Arnolt, p. 908). In 
CT, XIX, 22 Rm. 344, line 5 we have fra-a-dit. In Thureau-Dangin’s 
Sargon line 182 kima aJbri akud, “like firewood I burned up.” The word is 
also used for burning up impurities; CT, XVII, 19, line 35, tafrdd, Sumerian 
u-me-ni-ed, “thou shalt burn away.” It is used for lighting torches in 
IV R. 55 N 2. 16, gibilla .... takdd-ma, “thou shalt burn a torch,” in a 
ritual. There is a word derived from kddu, namely kidalu, which means 
“fire.” Thureau-Dangin, Sargon, 250, ki-da-at abri, “a fire of firewood.” 
For the use of the word in Hebrew, see Isa. 65:5; Jer. 15:4; 17:4. The 

0 0 7 m 0 m 

Syriac usage is illustrated by Ephraem Syrus, I, 407E: ^ 

O V m. T 

r a^ t “at the look of her the king was inflamed” (with passion). 

Michel Sidersky 

Queen’s College, Oxford, England 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF SUMER AND AKKAD 1 

This monograph of sixty-seven pages contains two important studies 
on early Sumerian and Babylonian chronology. In pages 1-51 the author 
republishes his article “La Chronologie de la Dynastie de Larsa,” Revue 
d’Assyriologie, XV, No. 1, and reproduces the Larsa date prism. Pages 
58-67 are devoted to the prehistoric and historical date lists down to the 
dynasty of Ur. The second part of this monograph is new. The entire 
work was well worth publication as a separate brochure for its contents 
are of fundamental importance; the Paris prism in fact settles the long 
drawn-out discussion concerning the synchronism of the dynasties of Larsa, 
Isin, and Babylon and finally establishes the date of the famous Rim-Sin. 
The new four-sided prism contained originally a complete list of the date 
formulas for each year of the reigns of the kings of Larsa from Gungunu 
to Rim-Sin, or a period of one hundred and fifty years. The second face 
of the prism is destroyed and with it all the year dates of Nur-Immer, 
Sin-idinnam, Sin-iribam, Sin-iki£am, §illi-Immer and Warad-Sin. Thus we 
are still unable to restore with certainty the damaged figures in the Larsa 
Dynastic List published by Professor Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions , No. 
32. On the Yale Tablet the figures for the reigns of Sin-idinnam and Sin- 
iki§am were declared by Clay to be somewhat uncertain. For the former 
reign Clay preferred seven years. Thureau-Dangin decides for six. To 
the latter king Thureau-Dangin assigns five years and Clay six. Thureau- 
Dangin thus reduces the length of the Larsa dynasty by two years since 
he reads fourteen and not twelve before the name of Hammurabi 2 on the 
Yale tablet. In other words Thureau-Dangin\s chief thesis is that the 
Larsa dynasty came to an end in the thirtieth year of Hammurabi and 
since he reigned forty-three full years he was recognized at Larsa for 
fourteen years. 8 Since date formulas always refer to an event of the pre¬ 
ceding year (as Thureau-Dangin rightly .argues) the date of Hammurabi 
which refers to his conquest of Rim-Sin would naturally be that of his 
thirty-first year. As a matter of fact Hammurabi does mention the over¬ 
throw of Iamutbal and Rim-Sin in the date of his thirty-first year. The 

1 La Chronologie dea Dynasties de Sumer et d' Accad. By P. Thureau-Dangin. Paris: 
Editions Ernest Leroux, 1918. 

1 So, not Hammurapi, with Luckenbill. 

a The figure “ 14’ is supported by Clay’s No. 33, a list of year dates of the rule of 
Hammurabi and Samsuiluna at Larsa, in which Hammurabi is given fourteen years. 
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conquest actually occurred in his thirtieth year, consequently “14” is most 
probably the figure on the Yale tablet. The Larsa dynasty of fourteen 
kings endured, therefore, 263 years. 1 The prism has sixty years for Rim- 
Sin, the Yale tablet sixty-one. Thureau-Dangin accepts sixty-one without 
hesitation because it is more easy to explain the omission of a figure than its 
addition. It is, however, unlikely that a scribe who carefully wrote out a 
list of year dates could have added them up incorrectly. Rim-Sin prob¬ 
ably reigned sixty full years, ending with the twenty-ninth of Hammurabi 
or sixty-one years if we include a portion of the year in which he was over¬ 
thrown. The Yale tablet includes his last incomplete year which was the 
thirtieth of Hammurabi. Consequently sixty is correct and the dynasty 
lasted 262 full years. 

The author has made use of all the published dates of the Larsa kings 
and also adds a large number from tablets in the Louvre. He, however, 
overlooked the important. Larsa tablets published by Dr. Meek in this 
Journal (XXXIII, 218-44). Before I proceed to discuss Thureau-Dangin’s 
historical results I add the following comments to his list of date formulas. 
For the thirtieth year of Rim-Sin a date on an unpublished Nippur tablet 
forms a variant; 

mu Durnu-un-ki ud-ds-a mu^ur^KU-ba 2 

“Year in which he captured Dunun (sic!) in one day.” 

For the full date see page 9 and other variants page 37. The twenty- 
third year of Sumuilum occurs also on Meek, No. 12. A curious variant 
is Meek, No. 20: 

mu en d E-uP en d Nannar barfjun-gd,. 1 

“Year when the high priest of E-ul and high priest of Nannar was elevated 
to office.” 

The first regnal year of Sin-iki§am is given on Meek, No. 2. Thureau 
Dangin reads the name of the eighth king Nur-Adad, and hence excludes 
the identification with a certain king of the period Immerum. The reviewer 
inclines, however, to agree with Clay at this point and adopts the reading 
Nur- d Immer and accepts the identification of Immerum with Nur-Immer. 
Two dates of Immerum are known. 

mu balag mim-a-bi d UtUrfa mu-mcb-an-dim 

“Year when he made two tambourines for Shamash.” 6 

1 That is if sixty-one years be assigned to Rim-Sin; 262 if the sixty years of the 
prism be correct. 

* I.e., dib-ba^qabdtu. Yale Syllabary, p. 132. 

J For En-ul t 

« KU-MAL—iun-o&"*nai{L, “to raise to an office”; see p. 17. My note in this 
Journal (XXXIV, 125) was erroneous and based upon a false interpretation of the 
tablet there published. Read mu Ur.niginyar id Lu-ma-oan mu-tig, "On behalf of 
Urnigingar Lumagan took away.” 

» CT, IV. 50 A. 
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mu id A-Sw-fri Im-me-rurum ifyru-u 
“Year when Immerum dug the ASuhu canal.” 1 
The Yale collection possesses several tablets dated in the reign of Nur- 
Immer 2 and these may possibly decide *the problem of the identification 
of these two rulers. 

For the eleven missing dates of Warad-Sin, Thureau-Dangin has sup¬ 
plied seven from Louvre tablets and one from a Nippur -tablet. Of these 
date b) occurs also on Meek, Nos. 19 and 21. Date d) occurs also on Meek, 
No. 18. This variant is important and reads: 

mu gd-nun-mag £ d Nannar ba-du 

“Year when he built the far famed ritual chamber for the temple of 
Nannar.” 

To these nine dates one more is added by Meek, No. 18, which contains 
a date in the body of the text; 

mu £s £gallim(im). 

Thus ten of the eleven missing dates are known but their order is undeter¬ 
mined. A date from the reign of Sin-iki§am I would supply from Meek, 
No. 39: 

mu lugal Nibnir(ki) ba-an-dib. 

Sin-iki§am appears to have been the first king of Larsa who was recognized 
at Nippur. 3 

At the beginning of the reign of Rim-Sin the prism is broken away and 
Thureau-Dangin, assuming sixty-one years for this reign, supposes six 
dates to be missing. He has, therefore, raised all the fifty-five dates of 
Rim-Sin on faces III, IV of the prism by one in order to obtain the figure 
“61” of the Yale tablet. That is certainly a precarious and unnecessary 
induction, as we have seen. We are bound to assume only five missing dates 
of which he has supplied the first and fifth and two of the three formulas 
of uncertain position. For the first regnal year of Rim-Sin, see also Meek, 
No. 14. 

For the nineteenth year of Rim-Sin (Thureau-Dangin, twentieth year) 
Meek, No. 8, has an interesting variant: 

mu id [Idigna] ba-ba-al su-nir-gal guskin £ d Ulu-su i-m-iiiAur-ri 
“Year when he excavated the river Tigris and caused to be introduced 
into the temple of Shamash a great emblem of gold.” 

Since so many of the dates of this dynasty are lost on face II of the prism 
we naturally find a large number of dates on contracts which probably 
fall in the void of these lost reigns. Consequently the author has a residue 

1 Bu. 88.5.12.346 =Meissner, Altbab, Privatrecht, No. 10. 

: See Clay, cit., p. 32. 

So Thureau-Dangin, p. 51. probably on the basis of unpublished material. 
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of unfixed dates, pages 38-40. To these eight uncertain formulas add 
probably six new Larsa dates in Meek as follows: 

i) mu bara-gal Un~(ki)-su bordii 

“Year when he built a great throne room for (the temple of) Ur” (Nos. 
3 and 30). 

j) mu ugnim Ma-al-ka-a-(ki ) tukul ba-an-siq 

“Year when he waged war against the army of Malgti ” (Nos. 22 and 38). 

k) mu bad-gal Arar-(ki)-ma [mu-du] it. [alan] kubabbar 6 d Utu [i-ni-in]- 

tur-ri 

“Year when he built the great wall of Larsa and introduced into the 
temple of Shamash a golden statue” (No. 25). 

l) mu sunir kala-ga l kisal d Nannar. 

“Year when (he introduced) into the court of Nannar a mighty emblem” 
(No. 32). 

m) mu ° a su-nir-ra kalaga 6 d Eris-ki-gal i-ni-in-lur-ri. N 

“Year when he introduced a mighty emblem into the temple of 
EriSkigal” (No. 34). 

n) mu °'*gu-ga e d Nannar (No. 33). 

The Paris prism is dated by the thirty-ninth year of Hammurabi which 
proves conclusively that the dynasty of Larsa and its last king Rim-Sin 
passed away in the thirtieth year of Hammurabi. No other conclusion 
seems possible in view of the masterly arrangement of facts by the author. 
He concludes then that Rim-Sin’s Isin era began thirty-one years before 
the twenty-ninth year of Hammurabi, that is the nineteenth year of Sin- 
muballit. The author places the actual capture of Isin by Rim-Sin in the 
eighteenth year of Sin-muballit- 

Now follows the author’s most brilliant contribution to the elucidation 
of the chronology of the period. Five years before this king of Larsa cap¬ 
tured Isin “the royal city” he had already seized “the city of DamikiliSu,” 
last of the kings of Isin; see the date formula of the twenty-fifth (Thureau- 
Dangin, twenty-sixth) year. Thureau-Dangin argues that this date marks 
the end of the Isin dynasty and that, in the period Rim-Sin 25-29 (26-30) 
disorder fell upon Isin until it was seized by Sin-muballit in his sixteenth 
year and its seizure is commemorated by the date formula of his seventeenth 
year. The year of Rim-Sin’s capture of the city of Damikili§u corresponds 
to the thirteenth year of Sin-muballit, when that ruler of Babylon made 
war on the army of Ur, an event mentioned in the date of his fourteenth 
year. A variant of this date has Larsa for Ur according to Thureau-Dangin 

1 For the reading kalaga = dannu see beside Thureau-Dangin’s note. p. 40. also Ziin- 
mem, AUsumerische Kultlicder . 89, 8. kal-la-kn. 
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and King. 1 The author concludes that Sin-muballit went to the aid of 
Isin against Rim-Sin, King of Larsa and Ur. At any rate the author makes 
the equation: 

The last full year of Isin=twenty-third (twenty-fourth) year of Rim-Sin, 

2132 b.c. 

He thus arrives at 2132+226 2 =2358 as the year of the founding of the 
dynasty of Isin by ISbi-Girra. According to the figures of the Yale tablet 
as reconstructed by Thureau-Dangin the dynasty of Larsa lasted 263 years. 
Its last year coincides with Hammurabi 29 or 2095. Hence 2095+263 = 
2358, and the dynasty of Larsa began in the same year as that of Isin. 
We have seen that to obtain this result Thureau-Dangin was compelled to 
change 225 of the Isin era to 226. But this is unnecessary if 262 years 
be taken for the Larsa era according to the Paris pHsm; 2132+225=2357, 
beginning of Isin era; 2095+262 = 2357 beginning of Larsa era. 

In his list of the kings of Isin the author leaves the name of the four¬ 
teenth king undeciphered. On the Nippur dynastic tablet published by 

Hilprecht and Poebel I was able to read Ur .After Ur I saw a 

slanting wedge, which I take to be the beginning of Azag. An unpublished 
Nippur tablet (13954) has the name d Ur-azag, already cited in my Sumerian 
Liturgical Texts (p. 140). See also the date of the tablet Chiera, PBS, 
VIII, No. 10, d Ur ( ?)-azag-ga lugal-e. 

Also on page 50 the author accepting the copy of Poebel, BE, VI, No. 
45, concludes that Samsuiluna in his fourteenth year conquered an usurper 
who had incited the Accadians to rebel. When I reviewed Poebel’s volume 
in ZA, XXIV, 390, I quoted a collation by Radau who saw (as I had sug¬ 
gested) SES-KI-GE, i.e., Ur and not the ideogram for Accad. Possibly a 
collation of the tablet would decide between the two readings. 

Finally the author deals with the problem of a later Rim-Sin contem¬ 
porary with Samsuiluna. He decides in favor of a second personage, a 
kind of pseudo-Rim-Sin who had himself inaugurated king of Larsa after 
the famous Rim-Sin had disappeared. For additional evidence on a Rim- 
Sin in the reign of Samsuiluna, see also PSBA, 1918 (p. 131). 

Two major theses run through this learned and interesting work of 
Thureau-Dangin. 

1. The dynasty of Larsa ended in the thirtieth year of Hammurabi. 

2. The dynasty of Isin ended in the thirteenth year of Sin-muballit- 
Of these two theses the former is proved and the second seems probable. 
It follows from thesis 1 that the Rim-Sin era of the capture of Isin began 
with the nineteenth year of Sin-muballit and that he captured the city in 

1 This supposed variant is Bu. 91-5-9, 2181, mentioned by King, Letters and Inscrip¬ 
tions of Hammurabi, III, 229, n. 41, now CT, II, 47. It is extremely doubtful whether 
this date mu ugnim Arar-(ki) has any connection with date 14 of Sin-muballit. 

1 Thureau-Dangin adds one year to the 225 of the Isin era to include the six months 
of the tenth king. 
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the eighteenth year of that king. Hilprecht, who placed the end of the 
Isin dynasty in the seventeenth year of Sin-muballit and assigned Rim- 
Sin’s. capture of that city to the same year, was nearer to the truth than 
any of us. 

The second part of the author’s monograph is a short epitome of the 
date lists published by Scheil, Hilprecht, and Poebel. The dynastic tablet 
published by Scheil in the Comptes Rendus of the Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, 1911 (pp. 606 ff.) is reproduced in form of* a new copy. 1 
Thureau-Dangin finds only a few corrections to Scheil’s copy. Ur-ur for 
Ur sag, third king of the AkSak (Opis) dynasty. I-mvr d 8amc& is the name 
of the seventh king at Ki§. For Na-zi-}a-afy he reads Na-zi-ja zadim. In 
a note on the dynasty of Agade he defends the order “Sargon, Man- 
i§tusu, .... UrumuS, Naram-Sin, SarkaliSarri,” etc. He dates the era 
of Gutium 2622-2498 and the beginning of the Ur dynasty at 2474, the 
earliest approximately certain date in the history of Sumer and Accad. 
He dates Naram-Sin 2755-2712, or one thousand years later than the date 
assigned to him by Nabonidus. In addition to the valuable historical infor¬ 
mation contained in this monograph the author’s profound philological 
commentary is a contribution to Assyriology. 

S. Langdon 

Oxford, England • 


A NEW GUIDE TO JUDGES 

Dr. Burney has made a genuine contribution to the literature on 
Judges. 2 The author needs make no apology for his product. In its 
approach to the interpretation of Judges it is the most genuinely histori¬ 
cal commentary upon the market. Perhaps its most valuable single item 
is the long section of the Introduction devoted to the external information 
bearing upon the period of the Judges. This is no reflection upon the 
merits of other commentaries, for the materials rendering a commentary 
like this possible have become available in full only within very recent 
years. The Book of Judges is a collection of documents of the greatest 
value for the understanding of the course of Hebrew history during the 
period of the “conquest” and settlement of Canaan. No book of the 
Old Testament better repays the student of history for the labor expended 
upon it. Burney’s commentary not only explains the details of the text 
in so far as they are now explicable, but it also points out the historical 
problems to which the text gives rise and offers many helpful suggestions 
toward their solution. 

1 This tablet is now in the British Museum; see King. Legends of Babylon and 
Egypt in Relation to Hebrew Tradition, p. 27. * 

* The Book of Judges with Introduction and Notes. By C. F. Burnoy, London: 
Rivingtons, 1918. Pp. cxxviii+528. 21s. 
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On the literary analysis of Judges, Burney accepts the . more recent 
view that the J and E of the Hexateuch are continued in Judges; but he 
reconstructs .the later history of the documents in his own way. Thus 
J and E were combined by R m about 700 b.c.; the framework of the book 
usually assigned to R DI is rather the work of R E! , which was done about 
650 b.c. ; and the final touches to the material were given by R p . It is rather 
surprising that R D who operated freely on the preceding portions of J and 
E which appear in the Hexateuch and also upon the corresponding material 
which follows in Samuel should have passed over JE in Judges leaving it 
untouched. 

The discussion of the Habiru in relation to the Hebrews is comprehen¬ 
sive and in the main convincing. It is perhaps a bit venturesome to say 
that “the philological equivalence of {amelidu) tfabiru with ibhrt, 

‘Hebrew’—or rather .... with "03? ... .—is perfect. About this 
there can be no doubt at all” (p. lxxivj. In view of the writing ha-ab-bi-ru 
it is probable that the word is a Ka((i7-form from which “'“□2? could never 
have come, as has been pointed out by Dr. Luckenbill. 1 The objection to 
the equivalence of Y-s-p-’d-ra and based upon the lack of corre¬ 

spondence in the sibilants (p. lxviii) is not very forceful; for there is great 
variety in the equivalence of sibilants within the Semitic group itself and 
scarcely less when Egyptian and Semitic are compared. The equivalence 
of Egyptian s and Semitic s was pointed out by me in the January issue 
of this Journal. 2 That Egyptian s might be rendered by Semitic s is 
shown by such cases as Assyrian sent for Eg. snw, Susinku for Ssnk, and 
Kusi for k%s. z To call in question the legitimacy of the objection to the 
exchange of sibilants is, of course, not necessarily to adopt the reading 
“Joseph-el,” but only to make it a trifle less dubious. Professor Burney’s 
attempt to make Gideon’s ephod into a harmless priestly apron can hardly 
be considered convincing, notwithstanding the plausibility of his arguments 
considered each on its merits. But the cumulative force of the objections 
to the apron interpretation is too great. Perhaps he would be willing to 
accept the ark as a substitute for the ephod, as W. R. Arnold has recently 
proposed. 4 The old argument for the occurrence of the name “Yahweh” 
in early Babylonia is cited approvingly by Burney in his attempt to make 
Yahweh an Amorite deity (pp. 243 ff.). But this argument has recently 
been traversed by Dr. Luckenbill 5 and needs a thorough rehabilitation in 
order to be effective. However, not to confine myself to fault finding, it 


1 See American Journal of Theology. XXII (1918), 37. 

2 “The name Moses.” AJSL, XXXV, 110f.. where the reference number in line 23 
on p. 112 should be corrected to Art. Inst. 94. 374. 

3 Cited by Ranke. Keilttchrifl, Material zur AWii/yptiischen Vokali.*ation (1910). p. 92. 
* W. R. Arnold, The Ephod and Ark (1918). 

1 American Journal of Theology, XXII, 47 ff. 
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is certainly a move in the right direction when Dr. Burney declares his 
conviction that much of the material of the Covenant Code is of very early, 
indeed pre-Mosaic, origin (pp. 330 f.). This view has been inevitable since 
the discovery of the Hammurabi Code and the large dependence of the 
Covenant Code thereon. My own opinion to that effect was expressed in 
this Journal (XXXII [1916], 87-92). 

Few commentaries are so packed with information as this one. Hence 
the reader learns much from it even when occasionally he cannot accept its 
findings. 

J. M. Powis Smith 

University of Chicago 
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The Editorial Board of the American Journal (J 
Semitic Languages and literatures regretfully places 
on record the death, on May 1^, 1919, of Profes¬ 
sor Crawford Howell Toy, A.M., LL.D. Professor 
Toy's long service in Harvard University, his thor¬ 
oughly scientific attitude, and his generous and 
kindly spirit, together with his numerous and valu¬ 
able contributions to the scholarly literature of his 
subject, have given him world-wide recognition, and 
make it a privilege to honor his memory. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF PROFESSOR TOY 

By George F. Moore 
H arvard University 

Crawford Howell Toy was born in Norfolk, Va., March 23, 1836. 
His preparatory studies were made at the Norfolk Academy. At 
the age of sixteen he entered the University of Virginia, where, at 
the end of a four-year course, he took the degree of Master of Arts 
in 1856. 1 Among his teachers were Gesner Harrison in Greek and 
Latin, and William B. Rogers (afterward of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) in physics. For the next three years he 
remained in Charlottesville, teaching in the Albemarle Institute, a 
school for young ladies, and doubtless took advantage of the academic 
vicinage to carry on his own studies. He entered the newly founded 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Greenville, South Carolina, 
at its opening session in the autumn of 1859, and in one year absorbed, 
it is said, three-quarters of the instruction then offered in the sem¬ 
inary, distinguishing himself in all his courses. His purpose was to 
become a foreign missionary. With this in view he was ordained 
to the Baptist ministry at Charlottesville, Va., in June, 1860; and 

1 The following honorary degrees were later conferred on him: D.D., Wake Forest 
CoUege. N.C., 1872; LL.D., Howard College, Ala., 1882; University of North Carolina, 
1889; Harvard University, 1904. 
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was under appointment to go to Japan when the political commo¬ 
tions ensuing upon the election of Lincoln (November, 1860), with 
the mutterings of secession, decided the Missionary Board not to 
send out any new missionaries. For a moment Toy thought of 
going on his own account, but the swift movement of events put such 
a plan out of his head. 1 

In October, 1861, he went into the Confederate army as a private 
in the Norfolk Artillery Blues, but before long he was made a chap¬ 
lain. A letter from a former fellow-student to Broadus, dated 
Hamilton’s Crossing, Va., March 30, 1863, tells: 

I saw Toy ten days ago. He is chaplain in the Fifty-third Georgia 
Regiment, Seemes’ [sic] Brigade, 2 McLaws* Division, and is quartered near 
here. Is looking very well, and seems to be enjoying himself. His Syrian 
books are in Norfolk, and he has therefore been compelled to fall back on 
German for amusement. 

Toy was with his division in Longstreet’s Corps at Gettysburg, 
where it was in the hottest of the fighting on the second day and 
suffered heavy losses. In Lee’s retreat he was left behind with the 
surgeons who remained with the wounded of his brigade, and was 
taken prisoner. He was confined at Fort McHenry, Baltimore, until 
December, when he was exchanged and rejoined the army. From 
September, 1864, to April, 1865, when the buildings of the university 
were burned by Federal cavalry, he was professor of natural philos¬ 
ophy in the University of Alabama, then a training school for the 
Confederate army, teaching applied .mathematics. In the academic 
year 1865-66 he taught Greek in the University of Virginia as a 
licentiate. The two following years, 1866-68, were spent in Berlin, 8 
where he studied the Semitic languages, especially Arabic, under 

1 An extract from a letter of Toy to Professor Broadus of the seminary at Greenville, 
S. C., dated Nov. 25, 1860, is of interest in this connection: “ I suppose you are a seces¬ 
sionist. You have seen the action of the Alabama brethren. I hope Dr. Boyce [the 
president, who was in the North on a mission to collect funds for the seminary] will 
disentangle himself from New York before 9outh Carolina leaves the Union. You all 
seem inclined to snub us in Virginia, hardly wiUing that we should enter the Southern 
Confederacy. In that case we shall have to put ourselves on our dignity, and rely on 
our prestige and our tobacco. But I hope we shall stand together.”—A. T. Robertson, 
Life and Letters of John Albert Broadus (1901), p. 178. 

* Paul J. Semmes. in whose brigade the Fifty-third Georgia was through the battles 
in the Peninsula in 1862 and thereafter. Semmes was mortally wounded at Gettysburg, 
July 2. 

* It is not without interest that C. A. Briggs was a student in the University of 
Virginia from 1857-60 and in Berlin from 1866-69. 
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Roediger and Dieterici, and Sanskrit with Weber; he also heard 
Dorner in theology, but apparently no courses in the Old Testament. 

After his return Toy became professor of Greek in Furman 
University, Greenville, South Carolina, and taught in it from Jan¬ 
uary to July, 1869. In May of that year he was appointed professor 
of Old Testament interpretation and oriental languages 1 in the 
theological seminary in the same place, and entered upon his duties 
in the autumn. His inaugural address, on the “Claims of Biblical 
Interpretation on Baptists,” shows that he had not been infected 
by the germs of criticism. After dwelling on the special obligations 
of Baptists to the Scripture, “because of our complete dependence 
on the Bible,” and laying down corresponding principles of inter¬ 
pretation, he continues: “A fundamental principle of our herme¬ 
neutics must be that the Bible, its real assertions being known, is 
in every iota of its substance absolutely and infallibly true.” 

Toy taught in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary for 
ten years, accompanying it in its removal from Greenville to Louis¬ 
ville, Ky., in 1877. Besides his own subjects, the illness or absence 
of one ox another of his colleagues made it necessary for him to 
teach, at different times, the Greek New Testament (1868), biblical 
introduction (1871), and “Latin theology” (1876), under which 
title those who elected the subject studied Turretin’s Institutes and 
read selections from Thomas Aquinas. 

According to the account of the matter given by Broadus, 2 Toy’s 
first departures from the pattern of orthodoxy were well-meaning 
attempts, in the interpretation of the Old Testament, to establish 
a harmony between its statements and the teachings of modern 
geology, astronomy, and ethnology; his further declension is attrib¬ 
uted to his acceptance of the evolutionary views of Darwin and 
acquaintance with the writings of Wellhausen and Kuenen, who 
applied the doctrine of evolution to the Old Testament. This is 
a schematic explanation of the ravages of the “higher criticism” 
among American scholars; Darwin and Wellhausen became a for¬ 
mula for the fons et origo malorum . As a history of a particular 

1 After two or three years “oriental languages” disappears from the title. 

* John A. Broadus, Memoir of James Petigru Boyce, D.D., LL.D., etc., 1893. See 
also J. R. Sampey, “Brief History of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary,” in 
the Review and Expositor, January, 1910. 
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case its value is correspondingly diminished, especially in a palpably 
apologetic and otherwise not altogether accurate context* 1 In a 
more general way, however, it is not improbable that Toy’s first 
difficulties with the infallibility of Scripture were scientific rather 
than historical; it was the experience of many in that generation, 
and the more likely in his case because of his strong interest in 
natural science. Of Kuenen there will be occasion to speak in a 
later connection. 

Before the end of the first year of the seminary in Louisville 
(1877-78) some of his colleagues became much concerned about 
Toy’s teachings and their influence on the students, and they ex¬ 
horted him to avoid the incendiary questions of biblical criticism 
—a reticence which inquisitive students made impossible. The 
concern grew to alarm in the following year, and the apprehension 
of Boyce and Broadus for the reputation and prosperity of the 
seminary was doubtless made the keener by attacks from outside. 
Professor Toy, who had been contributing week by week to the 
Sunday School Times an exposition of the Sunday-school lessons, 
interpreted the persecuted and afflicted servant of Jehovah in Isaiah 
53, not as directly predictive of the vicarious sufferings of Christ, 
but as referring primarily to Israel, more especially to the godly 
Israel within Israel, as in Isa. 49:3 and elsewhere in this part of the 
book. This by no means novel exegesis provoked a violent denun¬ 
ciation from the Christian Intelligencer , in the r61e of inquisitor 
haereticae pravitatis which the editors of denominational newspapers 
in those days often assumed. 2 The clamor against the Sunday 
School Times for publishing such pernicious misinterpretations of 
Scripture was an unmistakable warning to the institution which 
harbored their author. In this situation Professor Toy laid before 
the trustees at their meeting in May, 1879, a statement of his views, 
and at the same time put at their disposal his resignation, which 


1 Wellhausen’s Oeachichte was published in 1878. and it is hardly likely that either 
1 *P*° P » t ■ ff! IClGS ° n the imposition of the Hexateuch in the Jahrbtlcher fUr deutsche 
t M*! 1 , ( i 876_77) had 80 lm mediate an echo in Louisville. Darwin’s “ most important 
WOT 8 k • a PP ear about that time”; the Origin of Species was published twenty 

years before, in 1859. the Descent of Man in 1871. 

branded as “rationalistic stuff," a base surrender to”un- 
believing Christ-hating Jews and infidel neologists." with more rant of the same kind. 
See The Independent, May 1. 1879, p. 15; May 29 p 14 
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was at once accepted. In the existing temper of the denomination 
on which the seminary was dependent both for students and funds, 
the separation of Professor Toy from the seminary was inevitable, 
and it is to be said to the credit of all immediately concerned that 
it was effected at least with dignity. A newspaper controversy 
followed, especially in the columns of the Religious Herald of Rich¬ 
mond, the action of the president and the trustees being condemned 
by some of Toy’s friends and former pupils, and on the side of the 
authorities defended as the only course the seminary could consist¬ 
ently take. 

Having no outlook in his own calling, Toy went to New York, 
where he found very modest employment in the office of the Inde¬ 
pendent. After a few months spent in this makeshift occupation, 
he was called to the chair of Hebrew and other oriental languages in 
Harvard University. W. Robertson Smith, professor of oriental 
languages and Old Testament exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen, had recently been invited to this chair, but the ecclesi¬ 
astical proceedings to deprive him of his professorship which had 
been in progress since 1876 not having reached a final decision, he 
felt it his duty to hold on in Scotland. The newspaper discussion 
over Professor Toy’s case opportunely brought to President Eliot’s 
notice the American scholar whose critical opinions had involved 
him in similar trouble, and after getting what information he could 
from others, he sought Toy out in his narrow journalistic quarters 
in New York, and by an interview with him promptly satisfied him¬ 
self that both in learning and in spirit he had found the kind of man 
he wanted. 

The chair to which Professor Toy was called was by its title and 
in the intent of the foundation what we should now call a professor¬ 
ship of Semitic languages, among which Hebrew traditionally held 
the foremost place; and its first incumbent, Stephen Sewall, had in 
his time considerable reputation for his attainments in this field; 
but for a good while it had been actually no more than a chair for 
the Old Testament in the Divinity School. Professor Toy took his 
commission in a larger way, and laid the foundations of a depart¬ 
ment of the Semitic languages and literatures. 
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The time seemed auspicious for such ap enterprise. The noise 
that was made about the “ higher criticism” brought the Old Testa¬ 
ment into the focus of controversial interest, and there was an 
extraordinary revival of the study of Hebrew, not only in seminaries 
and colleges, but in summer schools and correspondence classes. 1 
Arabic, as the sine qua non of Semitic philology, fe^t the effect of this 
new stimulus. There was great curiosity, also, about the revela¬ 
tions that were coming from the Assyrian monuments and libraries, 
and sanguine expectations that the solution of all manner of religious, 
historical, and linguistic problems was waiting to be deciphered from 
cuneiform texts. 

Toy, at first single-handed, offered courses not only in the 
Hebrew language and the interpretation of the Old Testament, 
introduction, and the history of the Hebrew religion with com¬ 
parison of other Semitic religions, but in Arabic, and in Moham¬ 
medan history (the Caliphates); and from time to time, as students 
offered themselves, in Ethiopic, the Phoenician inscriptions, and 
other subjects. In 1882, David Gordon Lyon, a pupil of Toy’s at 
Greenville and Louisville, who, since leaving the seminary in the 
summer of 1879, had been pursuing his studies in Germany, par¬ 
ticularly in Assyrian, was appointed Hollis Professor of Divinity, and 
became Professor Toy’s colleague in the Semitic field, taking part 
of the instruction in Hebrew and Aramaic, as well as Assyrian, and 
Old Testament history. Even after this distribution Professor Toy 
did a great deal of teaching, and though, from the nature of the 
subjects taught, most of his courses had but a slender attendance, 
he attracted some of the best students in the college, among them 
men whose special interests lay in other fields. 

He was an admirable teacher, exact in his own knowledge of the 
matter, orderly in its disposition, lucid in exposition, patient with 
stupidity and even with opinionatedness, taking a warm personal 
interest in his pupils and an encouraging estimate of their abilities 
and possibilities, and setting them a high example of love of learning 
and single-minded pursuit of truth, whithersoever the quest might 
leac}. His character and the spirit and method of his instruction were 
themselves an education in the true aims and temper of scholarship. 

1 In this revival no one had so large a part as Professor (afterward President) William 
Kamey Harper, whose enthusiasm and pedagogic skill were irresistible. 
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Both in the Faculty of Divinity and the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences Professor Toy at once became a man of influence by his 
clear apprehension and sound judgment in academic problems. He 
rendered efficient service also on the Administrative Board of the 
Graduate School and on the Library Council. 

Professor Toy for many years took an active part in learned 
societies, especially the American Philological Association, of which 
he was for one year the president, the American Oriental Society, 
in which he filled the offices of recording secretary, and of president, 
and the Society of Biblical Literature. He was the founder and 
leading spirit in two local societies, the Harvard Biblical Club 
(1881) made up of the teachers of the Old and New Testaments in 
the institutions in the vicinity of Boston and other students in this 
field, and a small club for the study of the history of religions (1891) 
which has counted among its members some of the most distinguished 
scholars in the University—philologists, archaeologists, and anthro¬ 
pologists. Under the auspices of this club, in 1912, a volume of 
Studies in the History of Religions was presented to Professor Toy by 
his “ pupils, colleagues, and friends,” to which was appended a bibliog¬ 
raphy of Professor Toy’s writings (not including book notices and 
unsigned articles), by Mr. Harry Wolfson. 

During his long term of active service Toy four times had leave 
of absence for a year, 1 and most of this time was spent abroad. 
The winter of 1887-88 he was in Egypt, where he occupied himself 
not only with contemporary Moslem civilization and the remains of 
its antiquity, but with the spoken Arabic of the country, upon the 
pronunciation of which he subsequently read a paper before the 
Oriental Society. Upon his return in 1888 he married Miss Nancy 
Saunders of Norfolk, Va., who survives him. In September, 1909, 
he retired and devoted himself to completing a work he had long 
had in hand, the Introduction to the History of Religions , published 
in 1913. Failing eyesight and declining health prevented the 
execution of other plans. He died in Cambridge, May 12, 1919. 

Professor Toy had a great capacity for work, and his energies 
were well directed, deliberate, and persistent. Besides his teach¬ 
ing and his own writing, he was one of the editors of the New 

> 1887-88, 1894-95, 1901-2, 1908-9. 
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World, throughout its decade of existence (1890-1900), and con¬ 
tributed to it many articles and reviews, the first on the life and work 
of Abraham Kuenen (1892), and the last a memorial of his colleague 
and fellow-editor, Professor Charles Carroll Everett (1900). The 
Harvard Theological Review (1908-) also had in him an experienced 
counsellor and highly valued contributor. He was one of the active 
editors of the Jewish Encyclopedia (12 vols., 1901-5), having for 
his particular charge the department of Hebrew philology and 
Hellenistic literature; and while he wrote little for it himself, he put 
a great deal of time and labor into the revision of the many articles 
to which his editorial initial is affixed as a kind of imprimatur. To 
the Encyclopaedia Biblica he contributed some important articles 
(Ecclesiasticus, Ezekiel, Proverbs, Sirach, Wisdom Literature, Book 
of Wisdom), and on several of these books he furnished articles also 
to the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Professor Toy’s early interests were largely in the field of Semitic 
comparative grammar, and a number of papers, beginning in 1876, 
chiefly in the Transactions of the American Philological Association 
bear witness to studies in this subject. 1 They are for the most part 
a critical r6sum6 of current hypotheses and discussions, rather than 
original researches. To the Journal of the Society of Biblical Liter¬ 
ature and Exegesis he contributed from time to time various pieces 
of investigation upon which he was engaged. 2 

His lasting reputation among scholars, however, rests upon his 
larger works in the field of Old Testament interpretation and the 
history of religion. The earliest of these was the translation and 
revision of the commentary on Samuel in the Lange series, in col¬ 
laboration with his colleague, Professor Broadus, 8 Toy taking the 
critical and exegetical part of the work, and leaving the homiletical 

* The following partial list of titles indicates the scope of these studies: "Hebrew 
Verb-Etymology”; "The Nominal Basis of the Hebrew Verb”; "Modal Development 
of the Shemitic Verb”; "The Hebrew Verb-termination un”;- "The Home of the 
Primitive Semitic Race." Several papers of similar character, of most of which only 
abstracts were printed, were read before the American Oriental Society, e.g., " Noun 
Inflections in the Sabean" (1885); "Guyard’s Theory of Semitic Internal Plurals," etc. 

* "The Babylonian Element in Ezekiel” (1881); "Date of the Korah Psal™®’’ 
(1884); "The Asaph Psalms" (1886); "Rise of Hebrew Psalm-Writing” (1887); "The 
Earliest Form of the Sabbath” (1899); "Evil Spirits in the Bible" (1890), etc. 

* The Books of Samuel. By Christian Friedrich David Erdmann; translated, en¬ 
larged. and edited by C. H.-Toy and J. A. Broadus, 1877. 
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and practical to Broadus. Erdmann’s commentary is an egregi- 
ously bad specimen of a bad kind, and made Toy’s task peculiarly 
difficult. The book is translated with scrupulous fidelity, -the 
editor’s additions and emendations being interspersed in the text 
in brackets or appended in notes. In the footnotes to the trans¬ 
lations, he records the various readings of the Septuagint and other 
versions, and frequently those of Hebrew manuscripts, besides many 
conjectural emendations, chiefly from Thenius, Bottcher, and Well- 
hausen, with which the German author had not troubled himself. 
Many grammatical and lexical observations, frequently corrections 
of Erdmann’s lapses, are also added. It was doubtless a useful 
exercise to have to go over in this minute way the whole critical and 
exegetical apparatus; but before it was done, the effort to make a 
worthless book worth something by a kind of supercommentary 
must have been a weariness of the flesh and vexation of spirit. 

In the ripeness of his learning and the fullness of his powers, 
Toy produced the commentary on Proverbs in the International 
Critical Commentary (1899), and, in the same year, a critical edition 
of the Hebrew text of Ezekiel, and a new English translation of the 
same book with notes, both in the series edited by Paul Haupt. 1 

Both books were doubtless of his own choosing. The “wisdom” 
of the Jews had always had a special attraction for him by a kind of 
affinity of mind and temper with the Hebrew sages; and Ezekiel, 
one of the keys to the modern understanding of the history of the 
Jewish religion, had engaged his studies in the earliest period of his 
life in Cambridge, if not before. In conformity with the diverse 
plans of the two series, the works have a widely different character, 
but both in their several ways gave equal opportunity for his peculiar 
talent; it would be difficult to say whether it appears to better 
advantage in the selection of essentials and the lucid brevity of 
exposition in Ezekiel or in the comprehensive erudition of the 
Proverbs. 

In editing the Hebrew text of Ezekiel, Toy had a recent pre¬ 
cursor in Cornill, whose radical reconstruction of the text was 

1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Proverbs. New York, 1899. 
The Book of the Prophet Esekiel: Critical Edition of the Hebrew Tett, with Notes. Leipzig, 
Baltimore, London. 1899. The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel: a New English Translation, 
with Explanatory Notes. Leipzig, Baltimore, London, 1899. 
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accompanied by an ample—it might almost be said a complete— 
critical apparatus. Toy undertook a more modest and more practi¬ 
cable task: not an attempt to reconstruct the book as it came from 
the hands of the author—an effort which could only result, as it did 
in Cornill’s hands, in an uncritical contamination'of recensions— 
but the emendation of the Hebrew standard text in places where it 
is evidently corrupt, by the aid of the versions or by conjecture. 
The notes give briefly the occasion for the emendation and the 
grounds on which it is suggested. The work is done with judicious 
conservatism. Toy never fell into the error, so common in critics 
or commentators, of assuming that every text we do not under¬ 
stand must be corrupt; he made reasonable allowance for the defects 
of our understanding. The translation of the emended text, with 
the concise explanatory notes that accompany it, serves admirably 
to make the writings of the obscure prophet intelligible to the 
English reader; while, taken together with the edition of the Hebrew 
text and the accompanying critical notes, it is no less valuable to 
the scholar. In the Proverbs, also, a new translation is given of 
each group of aphorisms, or of single unconnected distichs, with an 
exegetical commentary. The larger scale and different purpose of 
the volume gave room for more extended comment, and in par¬ 
ticular called for a fuller discussion of textual and philological 
problems, as well as for the exhibition of the history of criticism 
and exegesis, which is very inadequately represented in many recent 
commentaries. In this part of the work, wide and exact learning 
and sobriety of judgment are equally notable. Both works stand 
in the front rank of modern commentaries, and reflect high honor 
on American biblical scholarship. 

In the critical and exegetical class falls also Toy’s first important 
independent work, the volume on Quotations in the New Testament 
(1884). In this volume, following the order of the New Testament 
books, the quotations from the Old Testament are compared with 
the Hebrew text and the Greek version, the differences between the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint and the relation of the New Testament 
text to both are discussed, and the original meaning of the passage 
in its Old Testament context as well as the use made of it in the 
New explained, thus furnishing a kind df double commentary on the 
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quotations, which may be conveniently consulted on any particular 
passage. This is, however, not the author’s main purpose. He 
would have his work taken as a methodical investigation of the way 
in which the Old Testament is interpreted and applied by the 
writers of the New, the outcome of which is that the latter used the 
Old Testament after the manner of the Jewish exegesis of their 
time, and that the peculiarities of their interpretation are chiefly 
due to their peculiar messianic beliefs. It follows that the New 
Testament interpretation and application of a passage from the Old 
Testament cannot determine the true, meaning and intent of the 
latter. The bearing of all this on the assertion, so often and so 
loudly reiterated in the controversies of those days, that critical 
and exegetical questions are settled once for all by the authority of 
Christ and the apostles, is obvious, especially in its application to 
messianic prophecy and New Testament fulfilment; while behind all 
lies the infallibility of the Bible and the doctrine of inspiration. 
On the positive side the quotations, as interpreted by the authors of 
the New Testament, form, as Toy points out, an important connect¬ 
ing link between the religion of the Old Testament and Christianity. 

To account for the cases in which the quotation in the New 
Testament differs from both the Massoretic text and the Septuagint, 
Professor Toy resorts to the hypothesis that such quotations are 
derived from a current Aramaic version. Differing from Bohl, who 
first elaborated the theory of an Aramaic “Volksbibel” in the time 
of Christ, Toy believes that the intermediary version was not a 
written translation, parallel to the Septuagint, but an oral Targum. 
In neither form did this solution find acceptance among scholars, 
and the problem itself would now be formulated in a different way. 
The question what text of the Greek Old Testament the authors 
of the New Testament had before them in any particular quotation 
is put aside by the assumption that the Vatican manuscript (B) 
presents a text “substantially identical with that of the first cen¬ 
tury”; and practically the comparison is between Westcott and 
Hort for the New Testament and Tischendorf for the Old. The 
progress of Septuagint criticism since this volume was published has 
put this problem also in a different light, and precludes such a con¬ 
venient simplification. 
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The History of the Religion of Israel: An Old Testament Primer, 
was published in 1882 by the Unitarian Sunday School Society as a 
textbook for Sunday schools. It includes not only the Old Testa¬ 
ment history with its continuation down to the Christian era, but 
a half-dozen lessons on the Talmud and other Jewish literature, the 
history of the Jews in the Middle Ages, Mendelssohn, and modern 
reform. For the Old Testament part it is a brief and popular pres¬ 
entation of the views of Kuenen and of his popularizers, Oort and 
Hooykaas. 1 

Most of the scholars who in that decade were finding their way 
to the new criticism and consequent reconstruction of the history of 
the Hebrew religion started from substantially the position of Ewald, 
whence a single, though very radical, step—the transposition of the 
Book of Origins and the legislation that went with it from the first 
place to the last in the chronology of the sources—brought them to 
that of Wellhausen and Kuenen. This does not seem to have been 
Professor Toy’s history; his critical conversion was apparently 
• wrought by Kuenen, and he accepted the views of the new school at 
once and completely. Perhaps for this reason he took little part in 
the special investigations which so largely engrossed the labors of 
Old Testament scholars in that quarter of a century, the revision 
of the minute analysis of the Law and of the Prophets, and the dis¬ 
cussion of the bearing of this analysis on the age of the Pentateuch 
and of the levitical law in particular; he published nothing of 
importance in this field. 

The chapters in the Religion of Israel on Judaism since the 
beginning of the Christian era bear the marks of perfunctory com¬ 
pilation, and are not up to the author’s habitual standard of accuracy. 
A similar observation might be made on the paragraphs about the 
Targums in the Introduction to the Quotations . 2 In truth, this 
period of Judaism never attracted Professor Toy, and neglect of it 


1 Kuenen's Qodsdienst van Israel (2 vols., 1869-70). appeared In English translation 
as The Religion of Israel, in 1874; a translation of his Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, 
in 1877; a translation of Oort and Hooykaas under the title. The Bible for Learners 
(2 vols.), in 1878-81. The reader may be reminded, also, that Robertson Smith’s Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church appeared In 1881; his Prophets of Israel in 1882. 


* The uncertainty “which of the many Gamaliels” is meant In the story about the 
argum of Job (p. xvii), for example, is not due to any ambiguity in the passages of the 
Talmud that are cited; they are as explicit as could be desired. 
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is a serious limitation in his otherwise excellent work, Judaism and 
Christianity (1890). 

In reading and appraising the latter volume it is essential to keep 
in mind the subtitle, “A Sketch of the Progress of Thought from the 
Old Testament to the New Testament,” for the main title suggests 
a comparison of Judaism with Christianity, or a discussion of the 
relation of early Christianity to contemporary Judaism. The work 
is systematically arranged, and might be described as a biblical 
theology of the Old and New Testament, with inclusion of the 
intermediate apocryphal and pseudepigraphic literature. After a 
noteworthy introduction on the evolution of religion in general, to 
which we shall return, and an outline of the literature from Ezra to 
the end of the first century of the Christian era, the author takes up 
successively the doctrine of God, subordinate supernatural beings 
and evil spirits, the constitution of man, sin and righteousness, 
ethics, the Kingdom of God, and eschatology, concluding with a 
chapter on the relation of Jesus to Christianity. 

The most conspicuous shortcoming of the book is that in the 
presentation of Judaism at the beginning of the Christian era no 
account is taken of the teaching of the Palestinian schools and syn¬ 
agogues, which alone is of recognized authority, and is therefore the 
primary source from which a knowledge of what may be called 
normal Judaism in that age is to be drawn. 1 The ignoring of these 
sources is no less serious from the other side, for Jesus and his dis¬ 
ciples grew up in the religion of the synagogue; from the lessons 
that were read and translated in it they had their knowledge of the 
Scriptures; from the homiletical exposition of the lessons, their 
understanding of Scripture; its prayers informed and expressed their 
piety. However much the eschatology of the New Testament may 
be indebted to the apocalypses, the religious ideas of the Gospels are 
not derived from any such turbid sources. 

Judaism and Christianity was written thirty years ago, at a time 
when Christian scholars were plunging into the study of the pseude- 
pigrapha with the enthusiasm of discovery, while critical investiga¬ 
tion of the rabbinical literature had made little advance upon the 

1 The few illustrative or comparative references to this literature are made Indis¬ 
criminately to the "Talmud,” and chiefly come from Weber. 
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pioneer work of Zunz; and students of the New Testament usually 
went no farther than Weber for their quotations and—what was 
worse—for their opinions. It would, therefore, not be worth while to 
dwell on a defect in the treatment of this subject which Professor Toy 
shared with his times, were it not that, in spite of the progress of 
criticism in the meantime—a criticism hardly less important in its 
results than the modern criticism of the Old Testament—Christian 
scholars for the most part still ignore it, and either neglect the rab¬ 
binical sources or use them in an antiquated, uncritical way, while 
they habitually exaggerate the significance of the apocryphal and 
apocalyptic writings, not only for Judaism, but for Christianity. 1 

Within the limits of the author’s conception and plan his task is 
done with admirable thoroughness, and with the sanity of judgment 
and transparent clearness of expression which characterize all his 
work. It may be particularly noted that, notwithstanding the 
restriction of sources, Toy’s estimate of Judaism in New Testament 
times, and of the effect of “legalism” on Jewish character and 
Jewish piety, is juster and shows more insight than is common 
among Christian writers. It does not speak well for the discrimi¬ 
nation of American readers that this volume, the fruit of thorough 
and first-hand studies, made little impression when it appeared and 
has received little attention since. It is seldom quoted, even by 
writers whose footnotes resemble—in more ways than one—the 
bibliography of a doctor’s dissertation, and bristle with the titles 
of books of warmed-over learning. 

The Introduction prefixed to Judaism and Christianity is on the 
“General Laws of the Advance from National to Universal Re¬ 
ligions.” It is, in fact, a sketch, under this particular point of view, 2 
of the evolution of religion, considered as determined by certain 
general laws. Laws of historical development were more heard of 
thirty years ago than they are now, or, at least, scholars had more 
confidence in their ability to discover such laws; and this Intro¬ 
duction partly, perhaps, from its brevity—has a touch of the 
doctrinaire quality which historians frequently assumed when they 


1 Bousset’s Religion dea Judentuma and the many volumes of R. H. Charles are 
modern examples. 

* Obviously suggested by Kuenen’s Hibbert Lectures (1882). 
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were bound that history should be a science. But if we look beyond 
these formalities and regard it as a schematic outline of the history 
of religion, it shows large knowledge of the facts and remarkable 
grasp of their significance. It contains, we may say, a prophecy of 
Professor Toy’s latest and ripest contribution to a subject in which 
he had long been deeply interested, his Introduction to the History 
of Religions . 1 

The aim and scope of the last-named work are thus set forth by 
the author in the brief preface: “The object of this volume is, to 
describe the principal customs and ideas that underlie all public 
religion; the details are selected from a large mass of material, which 
is increasing in bulk year by year. References, to the higher religions 
are introduced for the purpose of illustrating lines of progress.” It 
is, therefore, in its primary intent an analytical description of reli¬ 
gious phenomena, in a wide sense of the'adjective. The phenomena 
are, however, not merely-recorded but interpreted and theories of 
their origin and purport discussed. The survey of the phenomena 
is very broad—from animism to the higher theistic religions; the 
evidence and illustrations, drawn from a wide range of sources, are 
selected not alone for their relevancy but for their trustworthiness; 
where the testimony is conflicting, it is impartially presented. The 
author has no universal theory of the origin or development of 
religion to sustain; his aim is to ascertain and present the facts, not 
to make them prbve a thesis. For this reason his discussion of the 
theories of others, general or particular, is notably judicial—a dis¬ 
passionate weighing of the evidence and analysis of the argument, 
which, as might be expected, more often than otherwise results in 
a non liquet. A good example of the application of an orderly mind 
to a tangled subject is the chapter on “Totemism and Taboo,” in 
which the author has to deal not only with the heterogeneous aggre¬ 
gate of phenomena in all quarters of the world which have by some¬ 
body been labeled “totemism,” but with the attempts to pxtract 
from this miscellaneous mass the “essence of totemism,” for which 
every investigator seems to have a different definition, together with 

1 Earlier studies in this field are represented by several articles in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society: ‘‘Taboo and Morality” (1899); ‘‘Relation between Magic 
and Religion”; “Creator Gods"; “Recent Discussions of Totemism”; “An Early 
Form of Animal Sacrifice” (1905). 
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a review of the theories of the origin of totemism, and more 
extravagant theories of the totemistic origin of civilization as well 
as religion. 

Professor Toy’s work is one of a series of “ Handbooks on the 
History of Religions,” and is in plan and execution essentially a 
student’s book; but any serious reader who wishes a clear and com¬ 
prehensive exhibition of the facts and a judicious discussion of 
current theories will find what he wants in this volume. 

The qualities of Professor Toy’s mind and character are manifest 
in all his work. He had a native scientific bent which gave him a 
reverence for facts and held him to patient and painstaking endeavor 
to ascertain and verify them and to state them exactly as they are. 
His judgment was formed deliberately on an unprejudiced consider¬ 
ation of all the evidence. .Well aware that in historical matter the 
utmost that is attainable is often no more than a higher or lower 
degree of probability, he tried to take the measure of this proba¬ 
bility and to convey to his readers a corresponding impression. 
When the evidence was insufficient, and among many possibilities 
there was no preponderant probability, suspense of judgment seemed 
to him the only attitude a scientific conscience could approve. 
But he did not suffer from that infirmity of mind wherein much 
learning has made everything uncertain. In matters that appeared 
to him to be determinable he had positive opinions, clearly defined 
and firmly held, but without controversial zeal. He was not pledged 
to swear by the words of any master, nor concerned to frame to pro¬ 
nounce right the shibboleths of any school. 

There is a current imagination that a scholar who has attained 
eminence in a field of research remote from popular interest—a 
“specialist,” as he is called—is a man who knows so much about one 
small subject that is not worth knowing that he knows nothing at all 
about the great world of men and things. If there are such learned 
fools, Professor Toy was not one of them. He had a liberal edu¬ 
cation in the broadening atmosphere of the University of Virginia, 
and the habits of mind thus formed remained with him through life. 
He was a man of wide and varied reading in many literatures, of 
cultivated taste in letters, art, and music, and of large information 
on subjects remote enough from his professional studies. He had 
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the insight into character and the broad sympathies of one who has 
lived among men of many kinds and under widely different con¬ 
ditions. In practical affairs his wisdom and tact were highly prized 
by his associates. 

Professor Toy was a genial soul; the charm of his gentle dignity 
and graciousness of manner was irresistible. His friendships were 
not the less warm because Ihey were undemonstrative. He was 
generous in his appreciation of others’ work, more prompt to praise 
than to find fault, even where censure was well deserved. The 
minute prepared for the records of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
by members of the Faculty who had been his pupils and his friends 
concludes with this true and fitting tribute: 

He seemed altogether unconscious of his own greatness. With all his 
learning and honors he was at heart as simple and guileless as a child. He 
belongs in the class of the sages of olden time. He followed after wisdom, 
and received the fulfilment of her promise, 

“Length of days, and years of life, and peace.” 

Professor Toy was one of the last survivors of the storm-and- 
stress period of Old Testament criticism in this country. His career 
as a teacher filled the years from the first rumors of the new 
criticism to a time when its revolutionary theories have become 
critical orthodoxy, and the ensuing historical reconstruction is taught 
in schoolbooks. Only those who have been through it all can fully 
realize the change that forty years have made in the attitude of a 
large and leading part of Protestant Christendom to the Bible—a 
historical apprehension superseding the traditional dogmatic con¬ 
ception—and how it came about. To this result Professor Toy con¬ 
tributed much, and in it he would, I think, have seen the best reward 
of his labors. 
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THE GAP BETWEEN EZRA, CHAPTERS 1 AND 2 

By Julius A. Bewer 
U nion Theological Seminary, New York 

The gap between the first and second chapters of Ezra appears 
to have been noticed first by Ewald. 1 Later Bertheau 2 maintained 
that I Esdras 5:1-6 was originally composed in Hebrew and that it 
contained the part of the Chronicler’s narrative that is missing be¬ 
tween Ezra 1 and 2. This necessitated the emendation of “Darius” 
to “Cyrus” in 5:2, and the omission of vs. 5 and of the reference to 
Darius in vs. 6. Torrey* followed this clue and elaborated it. He 
found more of the missing section in the conclusion of the preceding 
chapter. The Story of the Three Youths, according to him, ended 
originally at 4:42. In 4:43—5:6 an interpolator connected this 
story with the Chronicler’s story of the Return from Babylon. 
Torrey recovered the Chronicler’s part by omitting the passages 
referring to the youth as interpolary links, 4:43^17a, 58—61; 5:6 
(the phrase “who spoke wise words before”), and by changing the 
rest to fit into the Ezra story by emending “Darius” into “Cyrus” 
in 4:47; 5:2, 6, and by omitting 4:57. “The original narrative 
passed directly on from 2:14 ( = Ezra 1:11) to 4:47, which began 
thus: ‘[And Cyrus the King] wrote letters for him [i.e., for Shesh- 
bazzar] unto all the administrators and governors,’ etc. Then, 
after the section 4:47-56, there followed immediately 4:62—5:6, and 
then 5:7 ff. ( = Ezra 2:1 ff.). There is no reason to doubt that the 
history, as thus restored, is complete and in the very same form which 
its author gave it” (p. 28). Torrey claimed to have restored “a lost 
half-chapter to our ‘canonical’ Old Testament—a thing which has 
never been done before, and presumably will never be done again” 
(p. 30). And indeed, if this can be maintained, it is one of the most 
significant achievements of textual criticism. 4 

1 Geachichte dea Volkea Iarael, IV, 111. 

* Die BUcher Eara, Nechemia und Eater, 2d ed. by Ryssel (1887), pp. 12 f. 

* Ezra Studies, 1910. 

- * Besi< Jf* E <*m- Bayer. “Das dritte Buch Esdras und sein Verh&ltnis zu den 

BUchem Esra-Nehemia, ’ In Bardenhewer’s Bibliache Studien, XVI (1911), and 
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If Torrey is right in emending the text so as to read and Cyrus 
the King at the beginning (I Esd. 4:47), the letters of Cyrus were 
delivered to Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah. Strangely enough, 
in the Chronicler’s own story 1 Sheshbazzar is not mentioned again. 
In I Esd. 5:8 (= Ezra 2:2) Zerubbabel is all of a sudden named as 
the leader of the returning exiles and he retains this position ever 
after. If we read the story consecutively, should we not expect the 
list in 5:4 f. to contain the names of those that went up with Shesh¬ 
bazzar rather than with Zerubbabel? In other words, unless we 
identify Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel, which was done already by 
the ancient Greek translator in I Esd. 6:17 ( = Ezra 5:14), must we 
not assume that there is still a gap before Ezra 2 ? Torrey would not 
admit this. He does not identify the two. He denies that Zerub¬ 
babel ever was governor of Judea; he was simply “the recognized 
leader of the people.” Thus there is no incongruity in his being 
mentioned as the leader of the exiles who returned home under 
Sheshbazzar the governor. Torrey’s argument for this is, however, 
untenable. From the Greek of Hag. 1:1, 14; 2:2, 21 he concludes 
“that the words »TT1»T DriB are a later interpolation in the 
Hebrew” (p. 306, note). But the Greek has Ik <frb\ris ’lovba- 
rmrp nfiSTEE, which, even in its corruption, witnesses to ms 
mrr. That the Greek cannot contain the original reading is 
manifest from the context and from the simple question what its 
significance could be in this place and in this age. 2 If Sheshbazzar 
and Zerubbabel were not identical, and if both were governors, 
Sheshbazzar first, Zerubbabel after him, the gap between Ezra 1 
and 2 is not completely filled by Torrey’s reconstruction. 

But even aside from this, Ezra 2:1 (= I Esd. 5:7) cannot have 
been the direct continuation of I Esd. 5:1-6. In I Esd. 5:4 a list 
is promised, of which 5: 5a forms the beginning. This list is different 

S. A. Cook, “I Esdras," in Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 
I (1913), only L. W. Batten, "The Books of Basra and Nehemlah," in The International 
Critical Commentary, 1913, has published a serious treatment of Torrey’s hypothesis, as 
far as I know. Batten declares, "I believe, therefore, that Torrey's main premise is 
correct and that we have here a genuine section of the O. T.; but it has nothing to do 
with c. 1, though It is a necessary introduction to c. 3" (p. 104). 

* Ezra 5:14, 16 belongs to the Aramaic source. 

* It may not be without interest that HPIS was wrongly translated by the Greek in 
Neh. 5:14b, 15, 18, as Torrey himself has shown (p. 76). In Neh. 12:26 it was omitted. 
In Neh. 3:7 the entire verse is omitted. 
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from 5:9 ff. (=Ezra 2:2 ff.). It was arranged on a different prin¬ 
ciple; not the laymen as in 5:9 ff., but the priests, were men¬ 
tioned first. Now in this list of priests there are in our present text 
only two names, Joshua and Joiakim (cf. Neh. 12:10). The list 
is evidently fragmentary. Even if the two priests were the only 
priests that the original list contained, it would still be fragmentary, 
for 5:4 had promised the names not only of the priests but of “the 
men who went up according to their families, in their tribes, by their 
divisions.” That there was originally in I Esdras another, different 
list, "which is now omitted because of the list in 5:7 ff., appears 
manifest. 

I Esd. 5:56, 6 mentions Zerubbabel also. But the way in which 
he is introduced cannot possibly be original. Joiakim the priest, 
whom we know from Neh. 12:10 to have been the son of Joshua the 
priest, is here spoken of as the son of Zerubbabel, 6 rod 'Lopofiafitk. 
Torrey recognizes the impossibility 'Of this text and explains it as 
due to the Greek translator’s misreading of the Hebrew original 
■p O'pT instead of 121 Oj3*1 and there rose up with him Zerubbabel , 
etc., and he corrects the text accordingly. Aside from the most 
improbable 121, which cannot well be substantiated by the appar¬ 
ently corrupt II Chron. 22:1, Torrey has mutilated the preceding 
verse. There we are promised a list of priests (plural), but if this 
emendation is made there is only one single priest, and the name 
Joiakim, which is most appropriate here (cf. Neh. 12:10), is changed 
to and there rose up with him. This shows the impossibility of 121 
with him also from the material side. With him could only mean 
with Joshua, but, in the original, Joshua did not immediately precede 
Zerubbabel. Moreover, the sentence and there rose up with him 
Zerubbabel , etc., is not complete. Simply to say that they rose up, 
without indicating what they rose up for, is not enough. Even if 
we accepted, therefore, Torrey’s emendation in toto } we should have 
to admit that there is a gap immediately before Dp"*1 and another 
immediately after vs. 6, and that his assertion, “There is no reason 
to doubt that the history, as thus restored, is complete and in the 
very same form which its 1 author gave it,” is too sweeping. For 
it is not complete nor in the very same form which its author 
gave it. 
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Nor has it been proved that the Chronicler was the author. 
Bertheau had maintained this for I Esd. 5:1-6, but Torrey observed 
that I Esd. 4:62 f. “ cannot have formed the end of a piece of nar¬ 
rative” (p. 22), and that 5:1-6 is its direct continuation. He regards 
therefore I Esd. 4:476-56, 62, 63; 5:1-6 as the original piece of the 
Chronicler’s story which is missing in our present Hebrew text. It 
is at once evident that, if I Esd. 5:4-6 was an original part of the 
Chronicler, I Esd. 5:7 ff. ( = Ezra 2:1 ff.) cannot have been its direct 
continuation. Either I Esd. 5:4-6 or 5:7 ff. ( = Ezra 2:1 ff.) was an 
original part of the Chronicler’s narrative, but not both. If I Esd. 
5:4-6 was composed by the Chronicler, a complete list must have 
been given by him as is indicated by 5:4. Who cut out this list? 
Certainly not the Chronicler, for he would not mutilate his own 
work. Moreover, if I Esd. 5:4-6 was composed by the Chronicler, 
its continuation would not be in 5:7 but in 5:47 ( = Ezra 3:2), 
although there would be also a gap between 5:6 and 5:47^ If, on 
the other hand, the Chronicler is responsible for the composition or 
insertion of the list in I Esd. 5:7 ff. ( = Ezra 2), the list in I Esd. 
5:4-6 cannot come from him. Since I Esd. 5:47 ( = Ezra 3:2) 
presupposes the date which is given in I Esd. 5:46 ( = Ezra 3:1), 
“the first day of the seventh month” 2 and is part of the insertion 
of Neh. 7:736, it certainly looks as if the Chronicler were responsible 
for inserting the list of I Esd. 5:7-46 ( = Ezra 2:1—3:1) at this 
point, and not somebody else. 

It is quite true that the phraseology of the section is similar to 
that of the Chronicler; and the manner in which the list was com¬ 
posed, the priests first, then the Levites, finally the laymen, is quite 
in line with his interest. But linguistic affinity of two passages 
is to be recognized only when the characteristic elements appear 
in both. This however is not the case here. Torrey points to 
the “disproportionate interest in ‘the priests and the Levites’ 

>5:4 And these are the names of the men that went up, according to their families 
among their tribes after their several divisions: 

5:5a The priests, the sons of Phineas the son of Aaron: Joshua the son of Jozedek, 
the son of Seraia, and Joiakim the son of. ( The rest of the hat ia missing.) 

. 5:56 Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, of the house of David, of the kindred of 
Phares, of the tribe of Judah, (who spoke wise sentences before] Darius the king of Persia 

in the second year of his reign, in the month Nisan, on the first day of the month. 

(The story of the arrival is missing.) 

* Cf. also I Esd. 5:526 (-Ezra 3:7). 
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(vss. 52-56) and in * instruments of music’ (4:63; 5:2) ” as character¬ 
istic and convincing marks of the Chronicler’s authorship. “ These 
are the pet interests of the Chronicler himself; his peculiar property, 
in fact” (p. 27). That the interest in the priests and the Levites is 
“ disproportionate” in this section which gives directions about the 
restoration of the temple, its sacrificial system, and its clergy is not 
at all clear. If the singers and musicians, pet interests of the Chron¬ 
icler, had been singled out too, it would be different. But not even 
the instruments of music, which are mentioned in I Esd. 5:2, are at 
all characteristic of the Chronicler. The phrase koX /jl€tol howtlkQv 
tv/xt avS>v Kal avk&v (/cal) tt6.vt€S 61 bSeXfoi airr&v irai^ovres cor- 
responds to the Hebrew D'BrCrt D-l'tOSi D'pniOE OH'-irbS 
D'bbnnii, and the striking parallel in Gen. 31:27 shows that it 
was simply a transcript of Hebrew life in all ages of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. We have here no sacred music in which the Chronicler was 
interested, but secular music and singing and feasting. The musical 
instruments are not those .that the Chronicler is especially fond of. 1 
AuX6s=b , 'bn is never used by the Chronicler; but note the com¬ 
bination b'brn w,ri in I Sam. 10:5; Isa. 5:12. Tv/juravov = Ejfl is 
used by the Chronicler only once, I Chron. 13:8, and there it is taken 
from II Sam. 6:5. And which does not mean musical 

instruments, is used only once by the Chronicler in I Chron. 13:8, 
where the better Teading of II Sam. 6:5 is preserved. 2 The phrase 
in 4:63 /xera novauccbt/ nal xapas = is not character¬ 

istic of the Chronicler either.* It occurs already in the before- 
mentioned Gen. 31:27, D"**V'120 ! I tinppi}?). And iKcodoovi^ovro 
shows the character of the rejoicing, for it would correspond, not to 
VTOTin, as Torrey thinks, but to S|F1W»5 ; cf. Esther 3:15. 

So far from exhibiting really characteristic linguistic phenomena 
of the Chronicler, the section contains some phraseological peculiar¬ 
ities that argue against the Chronicler’s authorship. The Chronicler 

1 Note, however, Gen. 31:27; Exod. 15:20; Judg. 11:34; I Sam. 18:6; II Sam. 6:5; 
Isa. 5:12; I Sam. 10:5. 

* In Esd. 5:57 i<rro\t«rfikt>oi M<rA pouau t&r nal erakirlyyur the translator read 
through a doublet of the preceding Qipa bTa , but this is clearly a mistake. 

*Torrey translates it D' , T , 1D3. although in the passages he refers to for 

this combination. Neh. 12:27, II Chron. 23:18, "with rejoicing" is HlTCM. the same 
term as in the old story of Gen. 31:27. * ” ' * 
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never writes simply “Cyrus” or “Darius” without further desig¬ 
nation. But I Esd. 5:2 has simply “Darius.” 1 This usage is 
paralleled in the Aramaic source, Ezra 5:5; 6:12,14, but not in the 
Chronicler. It is true that in I Esd. 5:6 we find Darius, King of 
Persia , which is said to be “a well known mark of the Chronicler's 
hand.” But it cannot be altogether characteristic of the Chronicler, 
for it was used also by the Aramaic source, Ezra 4:24; 6:14, and by 
Dan. 10:1. 

And moreover it is just in this verse that another indication 
occurs which makes against the Chronicler’s authorship. It is 
certainly striking that he never uses the names of the months for 
his dates, he always counts them; he says “the first month,” not 
“the month of Nisan,” etc.; see Ezra 3:1,6,8; 6:19; 7:8; Neh. 7:73; 
8:2,14; 9:1.* The Aramaic document (Ezra 6:15) and Nehemiah’s 
memoirs (Neh. 1:1; 2:1; 6:15) use the foreign names of the 
months. It is not asserted here that the Chronicler might not have 
used either form. It is simply pointed out that he nowhere else 
does use the names of the months in his own composition. And this 
seems to argue against his authorship of this date in I Esd. 5:6. 

Since the Chronicler wrote his history in Hebrew, the original 
of the section which Torrey attributes to him must, of course, have 
been in Hebrew too. And Torrey, quite consistently, maintains 
this, although he has “not been able to find any decisive proof” for 
it (p. 29). He has proved, I think, conclusively that the Story of 
the Three Youths was originally written in Aramaic. The last sure 
sign of Aramaic he finds in r&re of vs. 47. “Beyond this point, the 
language seems to me everywhere to suggest Hebrew rather than 
Aramaic, though I have not been able to find any decisive proof. 
I therefore believe that the interpolator’s Aramaic continued as far 
as the first words of the Chronicler’s narrative, and that everything 
after this was Hebrew, including ws. 57-61 ” (p. 29) (italics are mine). 
Let it be noted that for Torrey’s theory it is* absolutely essential 
that these verses should have been written in Hebrew. But more 
than assertion based on “seems to me to suggest” and “I believe” 

1 “Cyrus” is mentioned without further title in I Esd. 4:44, 57 (twice). 

* In this he is like Haggai and Zechariah, who always count the months. In Zech. 
1:7; 7:1 there is now; the addition to the eleventh month, that is the month Shebat, 1:7, 
and to the ninth month, in Kislet, 7:1, but this has been recognized as later. 
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is needed for so far-reaching a conclusion. From Torrey’s demon¬ 
stration that the Story of the Three Youths was originally written 
in Aramaic there would most naturally follow that the whole of it, 
I Esd. 3:1—5:6, was written in Aramaic. And this is made all the 
more probable by the observation that the material of the alleged 
Chronicler section in I Esd. 4:475 ff. is so closely parallel to the 
Aramaic edicts of Darius in Ezra 6, and of Artaxerxes in Ezra 7, that 
even a casual comparison shows this; and the ‘‘interpolations” are 
so parallel to the Aramaic section of Daniel that not only the prayer 
in I Esd. 4:60 but also its introduction with the unusual term “the 
King of heaven” (vs. 595, also vs. 46), which occurs elsewhere in the 
Old Testament only in Dan. 4:34, almost seems to have been taken 
from Dan. 2:19, 20, 23. 1 

Torrey believes that the Story of the Three Youths in its original 
form ended with vs. 42 “ and in just this way.” But if it did end there 
originally, it can hardly have ended “in just this way,” because the 
King had said in vs. 42, “Ask what thou wilt, above what was pre¬ 
scribed, and we will give it thee, since thou art proved wisest.” This 
is not “merely a picturesque oriental flourish.” It points forward 
and introduces ZerubbabeFs request. Torrey’s position would gain 
if he regarded the first part of the King’s speech, as far as “wisest,” 
as part of the interpolation. 

But can it really be proved that I Esd. 4:43—5:6 is of composite 
authorship ? According to Torrey, I Esd. 4:43—5:6 consisted of the 
Chronicler’s section, in Hebrew originally, 4:475-56, 62, 63; 5:1-6, 
and of the patches of the interpolator who connected the Story of the 
Three Youths with the Ezra-history, 4:43^7a,. 57-61. Of these 
4:43-46 was written in Aramaic, 4:57-61 in Hebrew. His “plain 
evidence of composition” is found especially in 5:6, where “a 
harmonistic gloss has been added to the original text.” 2 After 
boldly substituting Cyrus for Darius in 4:47; 5:2, 6, and omitting 
the whole of 4:57, in order to conform the section to his hypothesis, 
Torrey gets, as Bertheau had before, in 5:6 the Chronicler’s date of 
the return from Babylon: “in the second year of the reign of Cyrus, 
the King of Persia, in the month Nisan, on the first day of the 
month. We have already seen that it is not likely that this was 

1 Compare also barrio* 'UpovoaXfo with Dan. 6:11 (Aramaic) nbtDYY' • 

* Who spoke wise words before . ** 
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the Chronicler's date. And the fragmentary character of I Esd. 5:6 
makes any guess as to its original f6rm hazardous. If the writer 
took over the Story of the Three Youths and used it in order to show 
how Zerubbabel won the king’s consent to restore the Temple, it is 
by no means impossible that he himself identified the successful 
youth here at the end of the story, as he had done before quite 
incidentally in 4:13. And while to us it may seem strange that he 
should have added here the date on which Zerubbabel won the royal 
promise, it may have seemed to him quite natural. Why should it 
be “ difficult to imagine a reason for filling in any place the day of 
the month on which Zerubbabel made his successful speech”? It 
was New Year’s Day, and New Year’s Day was a favorite day for 
such events. On New Year’s Day Zerubbabel won Darius’ consent 
for the rebuilding of the Temple, and on New Year’s Day Nehemiah 
won Artaxerxes’ consent for the rebuilding of the city walls, Neh. 2:1. 
And, by the way, I Esd. 4:47, 48 are quite similar to Neh. 2:7-9! 

Of direct proof for the “plain evidence of composition” in 4:43 ff. 
Torrey adduces almost nothing. He says, “the way in which it is 
simply taken for granted in vs. 47, that ‘he’ and ‘those with him’ 
are going up to people Jerusalem, is one of the most satisfactory bits 
of incidental evidence that the juncture of the patch with the main 
narrative—the continuation of Ezra 1:1-11—comes at just this 
point. Verses 47 ff. cannot possibly be regarded as.the sequel of 
43^46” (p. 58). Why not “possibly”? .We must not forget that 
the writer who used the Story of the Three Youths had identified the 
victorious youth with Zerubbabel (4:13). With that interpretation 
in mind, was there any need of stating explicitly that the young man 
wanted to be appointed for the task of restoring the Temple, and 
that “those with him” wanted to go back “to people Jerusalem”? 
Was it not enough that the king wrote letters for him ? Is it quite 
true to say that no “formal permission” was given to the Jews, in 
view of vss. 47-55 ? Were it not that Torrey had to look for some 
place where his Hebrew document might begin, he would never have 
thought of challenging the extremely good and close connection of 
vss. 43—46 with vss. 47 ff. There is as little evidence of two different 
hands in 43-46 and 47 ff. as there is of two different languages, 
Aramaic (in vss. 43-46) and Hebrew (in vss. 57-61). 
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For the assertion that vss. 57-61 come from a different hand 
than vss. 47-56 and vss. 62 If.'no' proof whatever is adduced. If we 
omit vss. 57-61 there is a gap between vs. 56 and vs. 62, which Torrey 
indeed notes and tries to bridge by a conjectural insertion of Djn*b|> 
in vs. 62. 

It is quite true that we miss the date of the Return from Exile 
in the history of the Chronicler, and that Ezra 3:1 “presupposes a 
definite date in the preceding narrative”; and it is also true that the 
clause in Ezra 3:7, “according to the grant which they had from 
Cyrus, King of Persia,” presupposes a royal order in the preceding 
story which is not preserved in the Hebrew text. But these obser¬ 
vations prove no more than that there was actually a gap in the 
story after Ezra 1, and that is not denied here. 1 Josephus noticed 
this gap too, and filled it up quite characteristically—and quite 
similarly to the writer of the Story of the Three Youths. 1 After 
telling the story of Ezra 1 he says, “Cyrus also sent an epistle to the 
governors in Syria, reading as follows.” Then he composes a letter 
by taking his material, aside from Ezra 1, from the edict of Darius 
in Ezra 6, just as in his own, different fashion our apocryphal writer 
had done! Nobody thinks that Josephus has preserved here an 
original section of the Chronicler, and yet with him it would not even 
be necessary to change Darius to Cyrus! 

The gap hetween Ezra, chapters 1 and 2, is still there. Torrey, 
to my mind, has not succeeded in recovering the missing portion of 
the Chronicler’s history. 

1 There are those that deny this. But they cannot do justice to Ezra 3:1 and 3:7. 

* Antiquities xi. 1. 3. 
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POSSIBLE BABYLONIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SO- 
CALLED PHOENICIAN ALPHABET 

By D. D. Luckenbill 
U niversity of Chicago # • 

Although recent excavations in the Near East have compelled us 
to make almost daily readjustments in our views on the development 
of ancient history, nevertheless the tradition, mentioned by Hero¬ 
dotus (Book v. 58) and other classical writers, that the Greeks (Ionians) 
adopted for their writing the letters of the Phoenicians, seems to 
maintain ^ an unshaken hold on the credence of scholars. And 
rightly so: for the Semitic names of the Greek letters would in them¬ 
selves be the strongest evidence of an Asiatic origin of the European 
alphabet, even if we did not have the proof positive in the archaic 
forms of the letters of the early Greek and Phoenician (North Semitic) 
inscriptions which have survived to our own day. But the moment 
we raise the question of the origin of the Phoenician alphabet we are 
confronted by the widest divergence of opinion. “The prevalent 
theory, universally accepted till a few years ago, was that of Viscomte 
Emmanuel de Roug6, first propounded to the Acad6mie des Inscrip¬ 
tions in 1859, but unnoticed by the world at large till republished, 
after de Roughs death, by his son in 1874. According to this view 
the alphabet was borrowed by the Phoenicians from the cursive 
(hieratic) form of Egyptian hieroglyphics.” 1 This theory was 
popularized and disseminated throughout the English-speaking world 
by two volumes, entitled The Alphabet, by Canon Isaac Taylor, 
published in 1883. 2 It received even wider publicity through the 
same writer’s presentation of it in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible 
(art. “Alphabet”). But today even an Egyptologist is ready to 
admit that it “enjoyed a wholly undeserved popularity.” 3 

It is not the purpose of this article to pass in review the onslaughts 
which have been made on the theory of de Roug6, much less to defend 

* Encyclopaedia, Britannica, eleventh ed., art. “Alphabet." For other theories, see 
Gardiner's article mentioned below. 

* Second, practically unchanged edition, appeared 1899. 

* Gardiner: see following note. 
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the rival theories put forth by the Assyriologists, but rather to point 
out a number of things which I believe have unwisely been lost sight 
of in recent discussions of the problem. All who have given the 
matter serious attention realize that the relevant facts at our dis¬ 
posal are exceedingly limited in number, and, from the nature of the 
case, that number is not likely to be increased materially in the 
future. Indeed, the history of the alphabet bids fair to continue to 
be a scintillating piece of work, if, as has been maintained recently, 
‘‘ignorance is the first requisite of the historian.” 

Three studies 1 by as many Egyptologists have, I believe, brought 
about a decided advance in our knowledge of the history of the 
Phoenician alphabet and have done much to rehabilitate the claim 
that it is of Egyptian origin. While I find myself in agreement in . 
the main with the conclusions arrived at in these studies, I also find 
myself increasingly dissatisfied with some of the arguments on which 
these conclusions were based. As already hinted, I have no intention 
of attempting to derive the Phoenician alphabet from the cuneiform 
characters. But we know that the cuneiform writing was in use 
in Canaan perhaps for close to half a millennium before the Phoe¬ 
nician script displaced it. Now it would be strange indeed if this 
old system of writing had disappeared without leaving any traces 
behind it. 

As the title of his article indicates, Schafer’s argument rests 
■ wholly on the vowelless character of the Phoenician alphabet. This 
is likewise one of Gardiner’s chief points. Let me quote first from 
the latter: 1 

Thirdly, the alphabetic and non-vocalic character of the writing is of 
great importance. The Babylonian and Mediterranean CyP r10 ^ 

scripts, so far as they are known, were syllabic and non-alphabetic, and the 
proto-Semitic script, if derived from any of them, might therefore have been 
expected to follow suit. The Egyptian hieroglyphic system eschews vowe s, 
and comprises a full alphabet of consonants besides its biliteral and triliter 
signs. The omission of the vowels in Egyptian was undoubtedly due in part 
to the special nature of the language, and the Semitic languages are very 

‘ “Die Vokallosigkeit des phttnizischen Alphabets.” in Zeilschrift fUr die Agyptische 
Sprache, LII (1915), 95 f., by Heinrich Sch&fer. “The Egyptian Origin of the 
Alphabet,” in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology (III 11916], 1 f.), by Alan H. ' ' 

“The Physical Processes of Writing in the Early Orient and Their Relation to the Origin 
of the Alphabet.” in AJSL, XXXII (1916), 230 f., by Jaines H. Breasted. 
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similar; still, there was another important reason that was operative in the 
case of Egypt, namely the particular manner in which it derived its phonetic 
signs out of its ideographic writing. 1 

Schafer put the same argument into a series of brief propositions 
which I shall condense still more, retaining, however, the numbering 
of his paragraphs: (l)*The Semitic (Phoenician) alphabet is vowel¬ 
less. The fact that at any early stage the letters were used 
•to indicate vowels does not speak against the non-vocalic character 
of the alphabet, but, on the contrary, in its favor. (2) In the Semitic 
languages the consonants are the bearers of the idea, the word-stem, 
while the vowels serve to differentiate the parts of speech and to 
indicate their grammatical relationships. (3) In the non-yocalic 
character of his creation, the “ inventor ” of the Phoenician alphabet 
gives evidence of having reckoned “in genialer Weise” with the 
peculiar genius of the Semitic tongues. (4) But no one would invent 
an alphabet to write general ideas such as would be expressed by the 
vowelless bttp ( = general idea of killing); he would want it for 
writing words like Jcdtel (killing) and katHl (killed). (5) A non¬ 
vocalic alphabet is decidedly defective. Hardly any alphabet derived 
from the Phoenician but felt the necessity of correcting this defect. 
If the “inventor” did not feel this it was because of the influence of 
something already in existence. We must presuppose a prealpha- 
betic stage in the development of a system of writing. (6) This is 
picture-writing. Here vowels might be neglected and ideas expressed. 
(7) But the language which did this must have had the genius of the 
Semitic tongues. A non-Semitic people could not have arrived at a 
vowelless script. (8 f.) We know of no picture-writing stage in the 
history of the Phoenician alphabet. Therefore we must look beyond 
Phoenicia. We find it in Egypt. 

Schafer takes up the Baby Ionian-Assyrian script and remarks 
that, while it began in picture-writing, it was invented and developed 
by the non-Semitic Sumerians. The development went in a different 
direction from that of the Egyptian writing, namely, to syllabic 
writing in which the vowels are an essential part. The Semites who 
borrowed this script never thought of discarding the vowels. 

Now the idea that a consonantal alphabet is peculiarly adapted 
to the writing of Semitic languages is an old and a persistent one. 

1 Op. eit., p. 12. 
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Just when it originated I do not know. No doubt it goes back to the 
time when this writing was first compared with European wntrng. 

I find it in Fr. Muller’s Grundriss der Sprachmssenschaft. it is tne 
kind of thing Renan could speculate about so brilliantly. Schafer 
admits that a non-vocalic alphabet is defective, and is sure that a 
non-Semitic people could not have invented 6r developed one.^ Rut 
why could not people who say and write ‘man/ ‘men’; ‘run, ran , 
‘sink/ ‘sank/ and ‘sunk’ have developed just such an alphabet, had 
they not been able to take over one all ready-made containing vowels 
as well as consonants ? For just herein lies perhaps the chief pecu¬ 
liarity of the Semitic languages, that in them more largely than in 
any other group of languages inflection is accomplished by means ot 
internal vowel change . 1 A picture of a pair of legs in motion, with or 
without the consonants r and n added as phonetic complement^ the 
whole surrounded by various combinations of prefixes and suffixes, 
would do just as well to express the English words ‘run/ runs, 
‘running/ ‘runner/ ‘ran/ ‘he runs/ ‘he ran/ etc., as to express 
similar ideas in the Egyptian or Semitic languages. And surely it 

is conceivable'that the non-Semitic Sumerians might have developed 

biconsonantal and triconsonantal signs as easily as did the Egyptians. 
For example, we find one of their signs, originally a picture, 
the values (jar, (jir , and (jur (Semitic, bar, fyir, )}ur) ; another wit- t e 
values dub, dab, tub, dig, sumug, samag , etc. Examples could be 
multiplied indefinitely. When the first-mentioned sign came to 
have the values (jar, (jir , and (jur, it ceased to represent a vocalize 
syllable and became a biconsonantal §ign. According to the late 
Babylonian scribes, whose knowledge of the Sumerian may have been 
defective,the na-sign had the values na, ni and nu in the Sumerian 
{Chicago Syllabary, 102 f.). Now I am sure that the Sumerians 
would have had no more difficulty in reading their writing, if it ha 
expressed the consonants only, than had the ancient Egyptians, 
for we have ample evidence from the early and late texts that t e 
vowels were a very unstable part of their syllabic signs. T^ e 
Sumerian was what we may perhaps best describe as an agglutinative 

1 Bd. I. pp. 171 f. 

* By this statement I am not denying the truth of the first part of SchWer s seco 
proposition, but merely stressing what I believe to be the more important matter. 
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language. Like the Turkish and the Hungarian it was characterized 
by the principle of vowel harmony and very probably, like the 
Chinese, made use of tones. 1 It developed vowel signs 2 alongside of 
its syllabic signs. But even then their script, as is the case with any 
script, only imperfectly reproduced the spoken word. The Sumer¬ 
ians probably realized this. If the Semites ever really did think 
that they could get along with a system of writing which made no 
provision whatever for the expression of vowel sounds, must we 
assume that this was done because of the genius of their language ? 
May it not have been due to the fact that they were not as exacting 
and discriminating—to use two modern advertising terms—in their 
tastes as were the Sumerians ? May it not be that they came by 
their alphabet at a time when they had not much that mattered to 
put into written form ? But such theorizing—like much of Schafer’s 
—leads nowhere. We might just as well speculate as to why the 
crow grew black feathers.* 

There are, however, reasons for my dwelling upon these matters 
at some length. Both Schafer and Gardiner seem to think that there 
was a great difference in the lines along which the Egyptian and 
cuneiform systems developed. The former is sure that the vowels 
were a very important part of the syllabic signs, the latter speaks 
of the “peculiar manner in which it [the Egyptian] derived its 
phonetic signs out of the ideographic writing.” 4 We have seen 
that even in the Sumerian (pre-Semitic) period of the cuneiform the 
vowels were by no means so well looked after as Schafer supposes, 
and anyone acquainted with the Assyrian knows that frequently 
final, vowels, though apparently written, were in reality dropped. 
One example will suffice: the oft-occurring mandattaSu kabittu. If 
the final vowel of the adjective ( kabittu) had been pronounced it 
would certainly have been written a instead of u so as to bring the 

1 Prince has rightly stressed these points. 

* One might say that thfe "alphabet” the Sumerians developed was purely vocalic. 
But see the following. 

»For years I have been making it a practice to read a few chapters from Wundt’s 
volumes on language ("Die Sprache") in his V6lkerpsychologic whenever I have occasion 
to peruse anything from the hands of our Semitic philologists. It is an excellent antidote. . 
The Indo-European philologists are perhaps too skeptical, but this is better than theit- 
must-be-so attitude of the Semitists. 

4 See above. 
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adjective into agreement with its noun in case. In spite of Gardiner’s 
remarks to the contrary, the Persian cuneiform is the logical outcome 
of the process, already begun in the earliest period, whereby syllabic 
writing tends to develop into alphabetic. 1 The only difference 
between the Egyptian and the cuneiform that I have been able to 
discover is the fact that the former reached the alphabetic 'stage 
earlier. But then we must remember that the Egyptians never took 
full advantage of the alphabet they developed. There probably 
were a variety of reasons for this. 

But there is a more pressing reason for my pushing this matter. 
No doubt both of the scholars whom I have been quoting would 
insist that the point of their argument lies in the fact that the 
Egyptian system developed consonantal letters only, whereas the 
cuneiform developed signs for its vowels but no purely consonantal 
signs. Without trying to settle the family disputes of the Egyptol¬ 
ogists, I merely take advantage of this opportunity to remind them 
that the matter of the purely non-vocalic character of the hiero¬ 
glyphic writing has been questioned by some of their own household. 2 
But even if we grant that there is no doubt in the case of the Egyp¬ 
tian writing, how does Schafer know that the Phoenician alphabet 
was originally vowelless? Is the use of to indicate vowels 

proof of this ? Is there any evidence that these letters were not thus 
used from the start ? If there is, it ought to be produced. 

Let us turn to the North Semitic inscriptions. Speaking of the 
language of the Moabite Stone, Cooke says: “The.scriptio defectiva 
is the rule, e.g., Kn is used for the 3rd sing. mas. pronoun, 
though consonants are employed for the final vowels, e.g. , 
-jab, 'a, na, and in -,a-H, -aa—I; the suffix of the 3rd sing, 
mas. is H for i . ,,s And of the language of the Siloam Inscription: 
“It will be noticed that the final vowels are represented by con¬ 
sonants, e.g., mp3, rrn, nr, but within the word the 

1 Just how this came about in the case of the Old Persian, is not at present ascertain¬ 
able. Cf. Weissbach, Die Keilinachriften der Achdmeniden, chap. 5. 

* W. Max MUller, MV AG, 1912, 3 (and already in Asian und Europe, chap. v). I 
ought, perhaps, to add that to me the weakest part of the late Professor Mttller’s thesis 
seenw to be the derivation from the “Babylonian world-script" of whatever vocalisation 

®*y ptian w riting may have developed. MtiUer is just as positive as any member of 
the “Berlin school" in his statements as to the non-vocalic character of the original 
hieroglyphic script. Cf. p. 13 f. 

* North Semitic Inscriptions, p. 5. 
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vowel letter is not written, e.g., TDK, ’fO 1 '; 6=au diphth. is 
written plene, 1*13? (from c aud), K3T132, but 6 = d is written defective, 
•oba, was, bp, oaxn.» The same holds for all the other inscrip¬ 
tions which have come to light. 

Would it not be better to express the peculiarities of the writing 
of these inscriptions as well as of the Hebrew and other Semitic 
writing something as follows ? The scriptio defectiva is the rule, but 
some of the vowels are written. The characters used to express 
these are also used to write certain consonants. 

I believe that the cuneiform will help us here. As in the case of 
the Hebrew, the Babylonian language early dropped initial w (y). 
So we have abdlu from wabdlu. The Babylonian also dropped initial 
i. Consequently difficulties were encountered when, the cuneiform 
was used to write West ^emitic words. On the other hand, \ in 
b$li-ia is clearly consonantal. The same may probably be said of y 
in words like &epHa (pronounced S&puwaf). Similarly a seems to 
have served for ’ (spiritus lenis) as well as for the vowel, e.g., tiamtu, 
(cf. ti’amtu). Long vowels were indicated by adding a, i, e, u, to 
the syllabic signs, e.g., $adu-u = §adu, ma-a-tu = mdtu. In a word, 
certain signs are used to express both vowels and consonants. It 
might be urged that here consonants were written by means of 
vowels, while in the Phoenician or West Semitic script it was the 
other way round. But this is begging the question. The fact that 
our Semitic philologists have been vacillating between the terms 
semi-vowel and semi-consonant is significant. When any attention 
is paid to the phonetics of modern spoken Semitic dialects, it is 
discovered that they violate most of the “laws” according to which, 
so say the grammarians, Semitic words were “originally” pronounced.. 
All of which goes to show that we have needlessly been heaping up 
difficulties by insisting that the early Semites must have been able 
to distinguish down to a hair’s breadth between vowels and con¬ 
sonants—a feat which our most modern phonetic science has diffi¬ 
culty in doing. We do the same when we dogmatically assert, for 
example, that each initial vowel in the Semitic originally had a 
“clear” beginning, that is, was preceded by a consonant, N, or as 
we say in modern phonetic parlance, by a “glottal stop,” and that 

* Ibid., p. 10. 
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only later were “gradual” beginnings indulged in.* In a word, I 
beUeve that a knowledge of Babylonian usage will help us to a 
better understanding of the vocalization of the Western writing, in 
so far as this was done through characters whichalsoservedas 
consonantal letters. And that, furthermore, if the 
really was vowelless, and if the Phoenician alphabet was patterned 
upon the consonantal alphabet of the Egyptians then it might n 
be too rash to conclude that as to the vocalization of its vmting, 
which we grant was “defective,” the Phoenician was influenced by 

the Babylonian, the other script with which its “inventors see gy 

must have been more or less familiar. . , 

But after all, in matter, of thi. kind 
attainable. The bee, that .e can hop. for i. that th, 
evidence of a large number of heterogeneous facts, none 
alone would carry much weight, will make the hypothesis we advance 

seem reasonably plausible. As to Egypt’s contribution to theSem.be 

alphabet, Gardiner has done just this. After having ^ reac 
uttermost limit to which the balancing of probabilities cou any 
him, he turned to the task of gathering new evidence 
found in -some monuments from the Sinaitic peninsu a, n in 
number, “bearing inscriptions in an unknown script, which at fare 
sight appeared to consist of roughly graven Egyptian hierog yp s, 
but on a closer inspection revealed the presence of signs not belonging 
to any known Egyptian style of writing.” 2 In these inscriptions e 
noticed a “sequence of four letters that recur five, if not six times, 
which he believes should be read rib»=Ba'alat=Ba&XrK. 2 Further 
than this he is not able to go with the decipherment. Petrie assize 
the date ca. 1500 b.c. to these monuments, but Gardiner is by no 
means convinced that the end of the Twelfth Dynasty would not 
a more probable date.” 4 This would make the date ca. 1800 b.c. 
and would push back the beginnings of the Semitic alphabet near y 
a thousand years. 


i Cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen P™ 

Bd. I, pp. 44 f. “ Jeder anlautende Vokal wurde im Semitischen ursprung ^ 
d.h. mit Stimmritzenverschluss elngesetzt." This is the dogmatic assumption 
grammarian. But note: “In den einzelnen semitischen Sprachen treten n ben 
vielfach auch schon Vokale mit leisem Einsatz auf.” And again, “In neuara 
Dialekten 1st der leise Einsatz oft beobachtet worden.” 

Op. cit., pp. 12 f. » Ibid., p. 15. 4 Ibid., p. 13. 
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Gardiner’s conclusion that the new Sinaitic writing was Semitic 
and not Egyptian was reached after he had made a careful study of 
the “Phoenician” alphabet and its descendants. He advocates “a 
much greater importance for the traditional names of the letters y 
which are almost identical for the Phoenician and the Greek, and are 
still for the most part recognizable in the Ethiopic (an offshoot of the 
Minaeo-Sabaean).” 1 Lidzbarski had attempted to overcome some 
of his difficulties by substituting the names dad , ‘the female breast’ 
for delt y qeshethy ‘bow,’ for qof, garzen, ‘axe’ for garni, etc. But 
Gardiner believes that “whether these names please us or not, they 
are our data and we have to accept them, or at least to account for 
them in some way or other.” 2 

Assuming that the letter aleph had that name because its original 
form was the picture of an ox-head, he looked over the new Sinaitic 
inscriptions and found this head in a number of places. It closely 
resembles one of the Egyptian hieroglyphs (F 3). 3 Without fol¬ 
lowing him in his search, we will merely note that he finds hiero¬ 
glyphic equivalents for &< = ‘ox-[head],’ 2 = ‘house,’ l = ‘hook’ or 
‘nail,’ "' = ‘hand,’ 12 = zigzag line, ‘water,’ 3 =‘fish’ or ‘snake,’ 
? = ‘eye,’ 3 =‘mouth,’ “' = < head,’ and, perhaps, l = ‘door’ and 
D = ‘[bent] hand.’ Some of these are found in the Sinai texts. But 
here he also found other characters, “foreign to the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphs, but answering well to the names of proto-Semitic letters.” 4 

Gardiner was thus led to return to the view of Lenormant, who 
sought to derive the Phoenician letters directly from the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. 

But there is one question which keeps coming up in my mind, to 
which I would like an answer before I am ready to accept the 
hypothesis of direct borrowing. If the “inventors” of the Semitic 
alphabet were sufficiently well acquainted with the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphs to single out from among them characters which should make 
up their alphabet, why did they not take over the alphabet which 
had long since been developed by the Egyptians? Only a few 
changes or additions would have been necessary to adapt it for their 

1 Ibid., p. 5. * Ibid., p. 7. 

* Schrifttafel in Erman’s Agyptische Orammalik, 3d. ed. 

4 Gardiner, op. cit., p. 14. 
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purposes. Indeed this is exactly what the de Roug6 hypothesis had 
them do. According to Taylor, the first letter of the alphabet, 
which was derived from the hieratic form of the picture of the eagle 
(G l), 1 in course of time came to look like an ox’s head and was 
renamed. The same thing happened to the other letters. 

I cannot make myself believe that the ready-made Egyptian 
alphabet would have been passed by just for the sake of having an 
alphabet embodying the acrophonic principle. Of course, there is 
no difficulty whatever in that part of the hypothesis which calls for 
the. renaming of the hieroglyphic signs by the Semites. This was 
done to some extent by the Eastern Semites (Babylonians) who 
borrowed their script from the Sumerians. The picture of the ox- 
head, named gud in the Sumerian, became alpu(aleph). The sign 
for head, sag in Sumerian, became re§, ri$ ( resh ). However, the 
Sumerian values were retained alongside of the new Semitic values. 
So the sign derived from the picture of the head has the syllabic 
values $ak(sag) as well as ris in the Babylonian. In the main, 
however, the syllabic values in the Babylonian were taken over 
directly from the Sumerian. If the Eastern Semites did this, one 
wonders why the Western Semites did not do the same. If the 
Western Semites just set out to invent an alphabet embodying the 
principle of acrophony, there is no reason for supposing that they 
needed to go to the Egyptian hieroglyphs for pictures of an ox-head 
or of a house. It may be, however, that the similarity between 
some of the signs, for example, the "3 and the zigzag line representing 
‘water’ in the hieroglyphic, will compel us to conclude that there 
was direct borrowing of pictures. But why then give the value w, 
from mem , to a sign which had already become the letter nf If the 
Western Semites were really acquainted with the hieroglyphic writ¬ 
ing, they must have been aware of this. 

However, Gardiner is very modest in his claims, as the concluding 
paragraph of his article shows. “Thus we have to face the fact 
that at all events not later than 1500 b.c. there existed in Sinai, i.e-> 
on Semitic soil, a form of writing almost certainly alphabetic in char¬ 
acter and clearly modelled on the Egyptian hieroglyphs.The 

common parent of the Phoenician, the Greek, and the Sabaean may 

1 See note 3, p. 35. 
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have been one out of several more or less plastic local varieties of 
alphabet, all developing on the acrophonic principle under the 
influence of the Egyptian hieroglyphs. Further speculation as to 
details is hardly likely to prove fruitful, in the lack of more decisive 
evidence” (p. 16). 

There is one other matter which I should like to take up, namely, 
the order of the letters in the Semitic alphabet. Gardiner does not 
discuss this, but in view of the fact that he rejected so much of what 
the Assyriologists advanced, it seems to me that it would have been 
only fair to consider what they llave to say on this subject. Perhaps 
it was overlooked. As far as we know, the Egyptians had no fixed 
order for their characters, and consequently the order of letters in 
the alphabet would not be so likely to attract the attention of an 
Egyptologist. 

A good many years ago 1 Zimmern pointed out the remarkable 
fact that in the case of eight out of the twelve characters in the 
Phoenician alphabet about whose names there is little doubt (on 
the whole they are the ones which Gardiner found represented in 
the hieroglyphs) the order of their occurrence in the alphabet coin¬ 
cides most curiously with the order in Syllabar A of Babylonian signs 
having the same names (values). His list follows: 2 

1. Aleph — alpu } ox (105) 

2. Beth =bitu, house (147) 

3. Gimel = gammalu, camel 

4. Daleth = daltu, door (155) 

10. Yodh =idu, side (140?) 

11. Kaf = kappu, hollow hand (140?) 

13. Mem =mi 2, water (1) 

14. Nun —ndnu , fish (17) 

16. 'Ayin eye (42) 

17. Pe =p<2, mouth (51) 

20. Resh =resu, head (52) 

21. Shin = §innu, tooth 

It will be noticed at once that the two halves of the Babylonian 
(second) column have to be changed about to get the signs into the 

1 Zeitachrift der deutachen morgenl&ndischen Oeaellachaft, L (1896), 667 f. 

* Op. cil., p. 668. The numerals in the Babylonian column would today be somewhat 
different, in view of our possessing more complete copies of the Syllabar, but their order 
would not be changed. 
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Phoenician order. That is, in the Syllabar the signs corresponding 
to Mem and following, of the alphabet, precede the group corre¬ 
sponding to Aleph and following. To my knowledge no one has 
attempted to account for this, and I shall try to do so presently. 
But inside the groups representing the two halves of the Babylonian 
column and their equivalents in the alphabet, the sequence of the 
signs is so strikingly similar that it is difficult to believe it accidental. 
That the order of the signs in the Syllabar goes back practically 
unchanged to the Sumerian days had been inferred from some frag¬ 
ments of tablets in the Assurbanipal Library which contained copies 
of the Old Babylonian version of the Syllabar with Assyrian equiv¬ 
alents. 1 We now have positive proof. 2 That Syllabar A was familiar 
to and used by the scribes in Canaan and Egypt is proved by the 
occurrence of a fragment of it among the Amarna finds. 3 Note that 
I said that the order of the signs remained practically unchanged 
through the centuries. The Amarna fragment shows a slight diver¬ 
gence from the late Assyrian order. 4 If it were not for this it would 
be difficult to account for the insertion of two letters between 9 and 
^, Nos. 17 and 20 in the alphabet, corresponding to pit and rHu, 
which follow directly the one upon the other in the Syllabar (Nos. 
51 and 52). 

Now I do not see how we can avoid the conclusion that the 
arrangement of the letters in the alphabet was influenced by the 
arrangement of the signs in the Babylonian Syllabar A, and that 
those who were responsible for that arrangement were familiar with 
the cuneiform writing. The cuneiform was in use in Canaan for 
centuries. Of course there may have been slight changes in the 
order of the alphabet 6 just as there were in the Syllabar. But how 
did the aleph get into the first place ? No answer to this has been 
proposed, and yet I think it is perfectly plain. Because Syllabar A 
begins with a. Now I hear the objection that aleph is a consonant 

1 CT. V. pis. 7 f. 

* In fragments of the Syllabar found at Nippur and dating from co. 2000 b.c., Lang- 
aon, Sumerian Grammatical Texts, Text 5. 

* Kn. 348. Cf. Syllabar A, IV. 12 f., in CT, XI. 

Coi. V” 2i liS fragment Hr 13 Inserted after dor; in the CT texts this sign is found in 

‘ Such occurred in its later history. 
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and a a vowel. But I have already given my answer to this objection 
in the first part of the paper. 1 

In conclusion: The order of the letters in the Semitic alphabet 
was influenced by the order of the signs in the Babylonian Syllabar A. 
This, I believe, is a certainty. The vocalization of the Western writing 
may have to be explained on the basis of the Babylonian writing. 
This I regard as a probability. The cuneiform may not, therefore, 
be brushed completely aside in our endeavors to write the history of 
the so-called Phoenician alphabet. 

I have touched only incidentally upon the strictly historical 
problems, because a discussion of these would carry us too far afield. 
One thing, however, becomes increasingly clear to me as I think over 
the matter of the development of this alphabet in the light of the 
history of Western Asia, and it is this: It would be strange indeed if 
the new system of writing which sprang up in Syria had not drawn 
upon both of the systems, the Egyptian and the Babylonian, long 
in use, side by side, in that region. I think Professor Breasted was 
on the right track when he linked up the Aramaean scribe, pictured 
on the Assyrian monuments and mentioned in their inscriptions, with 
pur problems. I believe it will be possible to unearth the forebears 
of this Aramaean scribe, and that when we have done this we shall 
have come upon the “inventors” of the Semitic alphabet. But I 
leave thi&^rch to him. 

1 The correspondence between the arrangement, within certain groups, of the laws 
of the Code of Hammurabi and those of the Book of the Covenant is regarded by many 
as perhaps our strongest evidence of the dependence of the Hebrew law upon that of 
Babylonia. 
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By H. S. Linfield ; 

The Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The purpose of the present article is to show that there exists 
a definite and unmistakable relationship between Jewish law and 
Babylonian law. Before taking up this subject the writer deems 
it necessary to state briefly the following: the meaning of the term 
“Jewish law” and its literature; the two opposing views of the 
relation of Jewish law to biblical law; the significance of the Jew's 
sojourn in Babylonia for fifteen centuries; and the meaning of the 
term “Babylonian law.” 

The Talmud is a unique book of twelve volumes, the product of the 
spiritual activity of the entire Jewish people, which came to be the funda¬ 
mental possession ( Grundbesitz ) of the Jewish people, its life-breath, its very 
soul. It was a family history for succeeding generations in which they felt 
themselves at home, in which they lived and moved, the thinker in the world 
of thought, the dreamer in glorious ideal pictures. For more than a thousand 
years the external world, nature and mankind, powers and events, were for 
the Jewish nation insignificant, nonessential, a mere phantom; the only true 
reality was the Talmud. A new truth received, in their eyes, the stamp of 
veracity and freedom from doubt only when it appeared to ^.foreseen or 
sanctioned by the Talmud. Even the knowledge of the Bible, the more 
ancient history of their race, the word of fire and balm of their prophets, the 
soul outpourings of their psalmists, were only known to them through and 
in the light of the Talmud. The Talmud was the educator of the Jewish 
nation and his education can by no means have been a bad one, since, in spite 
of the disturbing influence of isolation, degradation, and systematic demorali¬ 
zation, it fostered in the Jewish people a degree of morality which even their 
enemies cannot deny them. The Talmud preserved and promoted the 
religious and moral life of Judaism; it held out a banner to the commu¬ 
nities scattered in all corners of the earth, and protected them from schisms 
and sectarian divisions. It produced a deep intellectual life which preserved 

1 Abbreviations: AbR “Schorr, Urkunden des Altbabyloniachen civil - und Process - 
rechts; AR = Kohler und Ungnad, Assyrische Rechtsurkunden; Bab = Babylonian Talmud; 
£«^“Beth Joseph, Commentary on the Caro Code; BB —Kohler und Peiser, Aua dem 
babylonischen Rechtsleben; BT-Strassmaier, Babylonische Texts; B V -Peiser, Babylonische 
Vertraege; CT~ Cuneiform Texts; HG~ Kohler und Ungnad, Hammurabi's Qesels; HM *■ 
Caro Code, Hoshean Mishpat; JE^Jewish Encyclopedia; Jer.<■ Jerusalem Talmud; 
JH-Maimonides Code. 
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the enslaved and proscribed from stagnation, and which lit for them the 

torch of science.But while the historian experiences no difficulty in 

discerning the all-important influence of the Talmud on Jewry, it is a totally 
different matter to describe the work. For the Talmud must not be regarded 
as an ordinary work composed of twelve volumes. It possesses absolutely 
no similarity to any other literary production; but it forms, without any 
figure of speech, a world of its own, which must be judged by its own peculiar 
laws. It is therefore so extremely difficult to give a sketch of its character, 
in the absence of all common standards and analogies. 1 

The Talmud is a work coming from the fifth century of the 
present era, which contains the best that the Jewish spirit created 
from time immemorial until the foregoing date, which is not included 
in the biblical literature. More correctly, the Talmud contains the 
“law,” which prior to its being written down was taught orally with 
reference to the law in the Bible, which was written. The Talmud 
thus represents, the oral law in contradistinction to the Bible, which 
is the written law. The written law is also known as the Torah or 
Miqra, while the oral law is known also as dibhre Qabbalah , or dibhre 
Sopherim , or mi$y,oth Zeqenim ? Philo and Josephus call it Trapdbotns 
&ypa<t>os, “unwritten traditions,” or t&v wartpuv 6ia8oxv, “inheritance 
of the fathers.” The New Testament and the church fathers knew it 
as Trapabixreis t&v TrptofivTipuv, “the teaching of the elders.” Later 
Jewish literature also knows it as Mishnah, and so also Hieronymus . 3 

The oral law, to be sure, was not written down at one sitting. 
Originally the oral law was taught in connection with the written 
law. Probably already the elder pupils of Samai and Hillel made 
collections of the oral law independent of the Bible. So there arose 
a collection of oral law called Mishnah Rishonah. “A large portion 
of this Mishnah is still preserved in its original form” in our written 
“oral law.” But owing to adverse conditions, and the fact that each 
teacher taught the Mishnah Rishonah according to his own concep¬ 
tion, there arose the need for a new collection of the teachings of the 
oral law. The Synod of Jabneh undertook its creation, and thus 
arose the collection known as Eduyoth (“testimonials”), which we 
possess in an abridged form. This latter collection had many 

1 Grfttz, Oeschichte, IV, 376-79, abridged. 

* Bab. Sukkah 46a; Jer. III. 53 d; Petiqta III. 

* Gr&tz, ibid., n. 2*. 
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advantages over its predecessor, which was consequently superseded, 
?"Sf possessed an inherent weakness: it lacked method in its 
arrangement Rabbi Aqiba therefore undertook to re^dit the oral 
r tpmaticallv grouping the various teachings according t 
tteirTespective topics. The chief excellence of this ^tter coHec- 
Ln was its systematic and topical arrangement. But due to 
various^auses It suffered from undue brevity and from arbitrary 
exclusion of many teachings found in the older collections Rab 
Aaiba himself later edited a work containing comments to _his _ 
Mishnah and others adopting his system made collections of their 

R^bbi Mair, one of Rabbi Aqiba’s pupils, thus made a new 
compilation which attained a wide circulation but was unable to 
displace the’ other existing compilations. Thus there continued to 
2 with reference to the teaching of the oral law, variation -d 
confusion, both as to the. statement of the ^ 
exposition. Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi, commonly called Rabbi, m 
beginning of the third century of the present era undertook to remedy 
the situation. Adopting Rabbi Aqiba’s system of a-angement and 
making use of all of the best existing collections, he brought 
a new collection, which soon became the standard Mishnah. is 

work was superior to its predecessors, but it suffered more or 1 , 

as did its forerunners, from undue omissions and inconsistency. 
Some of Rabbi’s pupils, already during the life of their master, 
made additions and emendations to his Mishnah; finally they com, 
oiled a rival collection called Misnaiioth Gedoloth, since their w 
was more voluminous than Rabbi’s collection. The situation created 
by that production forced the Debe Rabbi, Rabbi’s school, to under¬ 
take a thorough revision of Rabbi’s Mishnah. Even this reused 
work continued to be amended slightly by later teachers. But 
broadly speaking, it remained the standard Mishnah and came to 

be the official and authoritative written “oral law .” 1 

This attitude taken by the rabbis toward the Mishnah had a tar- 
reaching effect. Needless to say, the oral law, in contradistinction to 
the written law, was never stagnant; it was always alive to changing 
conditions. Before Rabbi these new laws and teachings were taken 
care of in the successive editions of the Mishnah. After 

* Cf. Lauterbach, article "Mishnah" in the JE and authorities cited there. 
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the oral law, to be sure, did not cease developing. But no more 
could the rabbis promulgate new laws and render new decisions on 
their authority as traditionnaires in conformity with their under¬ 
standing of the written law. There was the Mishnah, the written 
oral law, containing the Law for the Jew: every new law must have 
its basis in it. The rabbis that follow the Mishnah refer to them¬ 
selves as D’WTDK, “interpreters of the Mishnah,” or “students of the 
Mishnah,” in contradistinction to the mishnic rabbis whom they call 
D^fcOn, “teachers of the oral law.” The sayings of the latter are 
known as tanaitic, and those of the former as amoraic, which have no 
standing except when based on the former. The universal accept¬ 
ance of Rabbit Mishnah as the standard work of the oral law thus 
caused a new departure in the development of the oral law. 

Rabbi’s Mishnah was made the textbook of study in the academies 
of Palestine and Babylonia. Law after law, saying after saying, in 
the work was taken up and discussed by the members of the acade¬ 
mies. In their discussions they made use of tanaitic material, not 
found in the Mishnah, which is refered to as Baraita. We do not 
possess any collection or collections of Baraitas. We do have a 
bulky collection of tanaitic teaching known as Tosephta, arranged 
topically, running very similar to our Mishnah, and some tanaitic 
books, arranged with reference to the Bible and running as a com¬ 
mentary to it. These books are known as Halakhic Midrashim. 1 
Some Baraitas quoted are found in the tanaitic works that we possess, 
while others are not. Evidently, as is to be expected, the Amoraim 
possessed much of tanaitic material which is lost to us. Thus with 
the Mishnah as a textbook, with the extra mishnic teachings as 
valuable material, and with the natural continuous change of 
economic and other conditions as a background, the Amoraim con¬ 
tinued the development of the oral law. The method now was the 
discussion in the academy. After more than two centuries these 
discussions were collected and arranged as a sort of commentary to 
the Mishnah. The complete work is called the Talmud and the 
discussional part the Gemara. We have two Taimuds, one produced 

1 The one to Exodus is called Mekhilla, a new edition of which is being prepared by 
Dr. Lauterbach for the “Jewish Classics Series”; the one to Leviticus is called Siphra; 
and the one to Numbers and Deuteronomy goes by the name of Siphre, an abbreviation 
of Siphre Debe Rab. There are a few other tanaitic works of minor importance. 
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by the schools in Babylonia and called the Babylonian Talmud; the 
other produced by the schools in Palestine, and known as the 
Jerusalem Talmud. The first is well redacted, while the latter is 
not. For the purpose of this paper we may regard the Jerusalem 
Talmud as a recension of the Babylonian one. 

To sum up, the Bible contains the written law, and the Talmudic 
literature contains the oral law. The latter consists of tanaitic 
teachings and amoraic teachings. The standard work of the former 
is the Mishnah, with the Tosephta and Halakhic Midrashim, and 
Baraitas quoted in the Talmud as supplementary. The standard 
work of the latter is the Gemara of the Babylonian Talmud, ^ith 
that of the Jerusalem Talmud as supplementary. By the term 
“Talmudic literature” we mean the works that contain that body 
of “traditions” originally taught orally; and by the term “Jewish 
law” we mean the legal portions in the Talmudic literature in con¬ 
tradistinction to those in the Bible. 1 

What is the relation of the oral law to the written law ? In form, 
we have already mentioned, some teachings are claimed to be based 
or “derived” from a verse, or a word, or a letter, etc., in the Bible, 
while the great majority of the teachings are in the form of inde¬ 
pendent statements. But what is the intrinsic relation of the oral 
to the written law from the point of view of the spirit that per¬ 
meates it and from the point of view of origin and development? 
This question was a burning one in the days of the Talmudists; for 
it is clear that the oral law could not gain an authoritative position 
unless its relationship to the Bible was definitely and satisfactorily 
established. Thus already the Tanaim felt the necessity of dealing 
with this question. 

The Talmudic literature gives its answer to this question, sum¬ 
marized by Maimonides, as follows: 

All the commandments which were given' to Moses on Sinai were “given ” 
together with their commentations. Moses wrote down the entire Torah 
with his own hand, and gave a copy of it to every tribe, and one copy he 

« Unless specified otherwise we mean by "Talmud” the one compiled in Babylonia, 
containing Rabbi's Mishnah, Baraitas, and the Gemara (amoraic discussions) of the 
Babylonian Amoraim. According to S. Krauss two-thirds of the material contained in 
this work are legal and the remaining one-third is homiletical. 
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deposited in the Ark. But the commentary to the written law he did not 
commit to writing, but he taught it to Joshua and the elders, etc., orally. 
That is why it is called the oral law. Thus Joshua received the oral law 
from Moses, and transmitted it to Eli. Samuel received it from the latter. 
It was transmitted from prophet to prophet until Ezra received it from 
Baruch. Ezra and his court are known as the men of the Great Synagogue. 
Simon the Just was a younger member of that body of traditionnaires of the 
oral law. Antigonos of Sokko received it from the latter, and so it was 
transmitted to Hillel and later to Rabbi, the compiler of the Mishnah. His 
pupils received the oral law from him and transmitted it to younger teachers 
until it was finally transmitted to Rabbi Ashi, who compiled the Babylonian 
Talmud and thus marked the “Sealing of the Talmud,” the oral law. 1 

The answer to our question amounts to this: The oral law is as 
old as the written law; both have one and the same origin; and one 
is inseparable from the other: the written law cannot be understood 
without its commentary, the oral law, and the latter in turn has no 
basis without its text, the written law. 2 

As a representative view of the modern school we may take the 
one by Weiss in his History of the Oral Law * The oral law, according 
to Weiss, is the product of two sets of forces: internal and external. 
Various political and religious changes that took place in the internal 
affairs of the Jewish people created conditions that called for new 
laws. All the while the Jewish people were in contact with foreign 
peoples, a condition which reacted on Jewish law in two ways: either 
it forced the Jewish leaders to legislate in order to ward off foreign 
influence, or it forced the Jewish sages to adopt foreign laws as their 
own. The foreign peoples referred to were the Persians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans. From the moment that the Jews were led into 
captivity into Babylonia and were later scattered all over the coun¬ 
tries of Babylonia, Persia, and Media—from that time on until the 
completion of the Talmud in the fifth century the oral law was 
influenced by Persian law or culture. Very soon after the time of 
the conquest of Asia by Alexander and onward, the Jews came into 
contact with Hellenic culture, which exerted its influence on the oral 

1 Maimonides. JH, Preface, abridged. 

* To be sure, many hard-fought battles took place before this “theory” could be 
formulated in the bold terms stated above; cf. Taylor, Sayings of the Fathers, Excursus 
1 and notes. But it won the day at last. 

3 It is the standard work of the subject written in modern Hebrew under the title of 

Tranm Tn -m . 
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law. Finally, with the conquest of Greece by the Romans, the Jews 
came into contact with the latter, whose law especially influenced 
Jewish law. 1 Jewish law is thus the product of changed conditions 
of Jewish life on the one hand and of contact with Persia, Greece, 
and Rome on the other hand. 

In 586 Jerusalem was captured by the neo-Babylonians, and con¬ 
siderable numbers of Jews were forcibly transported from Palestine 
to Babylonia. Thus there sprang up small communities, especially 
in southern Babylonia. Half a century later the neo-Babylonian 
Empire was overthrown* by the Persians. The liberal-minded mon¬ 
arch, Cyrus, issued an edict permitting the exiles to return. During 
the generation that followed that edict small bands did return, from 
time to time, to Palestine, but the bulk of the exiles remained in their 
new country. In the days of the successors of Cyrus, Jewish com¬ 
munities in Babylonia were, probably, much more populous than 
before. 2 Our sources for the history of the Jews in Babylonia, extend¬ 
ing over a period of more than sixteen centuries (586 b.c. — 1050 a.d.), 
are meager. 3 We know that their numbers continued to increase, so 
that during the Parthian period (160 b.c. — 226 a.d.) the Jews were 
able, for a time, to gain complete political control over a certain 
district of the country. We also know that very soon after the Jews 
came to Babylonia they entered every phase of the economic life of 
the country. In the Persian period we find Jews engaged in every 
sort of business and profession. There was only one profession in 
which we do not find any Jews, and that was the profession of the 
scribe. Seemingly, it has been suggested, the Jews were not masters 
of the Babylonian language and the difficult cuneiform script as were 
the native Babylonians, or perhaps the profession of the scribe and 
that of the notary were hereditary ones. In later times we find Jews 
engaged in trade and commerce and all sorts of professions and 
handiwork, even canal dredging. 

It is important to bear in mind that up to the Sassanid period 
no political barriers seem to have existed between the Babylonians 

1 Cf. ibid., II, 11—36. * Cf. Daiches, Jews in Babylonia. 

* For the presentation of the history of the Jews in Babylonia, as here given, see 
E. Meyer, Entstehuno des Judenthums, and his Geschichte des Alterlums; Weiss, History of 
the Oral Law; Daiches, Jews in Babylonia; and Krauss, article "Babylonia” in JE. 
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and the Jews. In early days the Assuan papyri take us to a Jewish- 
Egyptian ghetto. They show us that the Jews were persecuted by 
the non-Jewish population, and it was the strong arm of Persia that 
had to protect them. In the contemporary records that come to 
us from Babylonia we find no trace of separatism. Babylonian, 
Persian, and Jew lived peacefully together. In fact the Jews in 
Babylonia were what we could call today entirely emancipated. 
“They were free citizens of a free land.” 1 Notwithstanding the fact 
that the Jews enjoyed full citizenship in Babylonia, they were what 
we could call today nationalists. They were not only devout Jews. 
They regarded themselves as a part of the Jewish people or nation; 
they looked with reverence upon Palestine as the national home 
land, and they hoped for a speedy return of all of its scattered 
children. Small bands constantly filtered into Palestine, and those 
that remained supported it financially and in other ways, especially 
so during the period of restoration, and, later, during the wars with 
Rome. Like so many Jews today living in New York, London, Paris, 
and Rome, the Jews of Nippur and Babylonia on the one hand were 
100 per cent Babylonian, ready to sacrifice themselves for the welfare 
of their country, and on the other hand were aglow with enthusiasm 
for the welfare of Israel. The fire of Jew-consciousness never dimmed. 

Still it is hardly necessary to state that the Jews of Babylonia 
could not withstand that unconscious and uncontrollable process of 
acclimatization. As the Jews in the United States are Americanized, 
in England Anglicized, in France Gallicized, so were the Jews in 
Babylonia Babylonized. We see that in their personal names. One 
Jeda c el names his son AhuSunu, an ordinary Babylonian name. 
Another one by the Babylonian name of Shirka has two sons, one 
named Shabatai, a Jewish name, and the other Liblut, a very common 
Babylonian name. Another Shirka had a son Mataniah. One 
Ninib-etir (“the god Ninib is protecting”) had two sons, one called 
Gubba and the other Hananiah. Another Jew, Ninib-lu-kin (“may 
Ninib establish the family”), had a son called Hanan; and still 
another Jew, Sama§-la-din (“may Shamash judge”?), had a son 
named Jeda c iah. As for the later periods suffice it to say here that 
many famous rabbis bore Babylonian names. 2 The complete and 

1 Dftlches, ibid. * Cf. p. 52, n. 2. 
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thorough Babyloni^ation is still more evident in the adoption, by 
the Jews, of the language of the country, which was Aramaic in 
vocabulary and grammar and seemingly Assyro-Babylonian in its 
phonetics. The Jews adopted it, spoke it, and wrote in it all their 
literary productions, and even long after Arabic superseded that 
tongue in Babylonia the Jews there persisted in using the “language 
of their fathers” in their literary activities. 1 In fact that language 
never lost its hold over Israel. It was always regarded as a national 
language second to Hebrew. So thorough was their adoption of the 
language of the country that after some time they could no more 
pronounce one-fourth or one-fifth of the consonants of Hebrew, their 
original tongue. This fact led the renowned philologist, Carl 
Brockelmann, to suspect that the Jews in Babylonia were Baby¬ 
lonians in race who adopted the Jewish religion. 2 There can be no 
question that there was some intermarrying going on all through 
that period* But such a conclusion is entirely unwarranted. The 
linguistic phenomenon is only one of the signs that point to the 
Jew’s thorough acclimatization and Babylonization. 

Babylonian Jewry lived in peace and prosperity until the advent 
of Sassanid supremacy (226 b.c.). Babylonian Jewry was founded 
by the cream of the Jewish people. No wonder that already in its 
infancy it was able to bring forth an Ezra and a Nehemiah. Even 
in its days of decay, during the period of Arabic supremacy, it pos¬ 
sessed the vigor and spirituality to produce the (?a 3 onm, the men of- 
learning who brightened the spiritual life of the Jews not only of 
Babylonia but also of the entire Diaspora in the days of gloom and 
darkness. But with the advent of the Sassanids the Jew was made 
to feel that he was no more a free citizen of a free land. However, 
in spite of sporadic outbursts of persecutions, many causes combined 
in producing an unsurpassed literary activity among the Jews. The 
movement really began in the last days of the Parthian supremacy. 
But as the persecutions became more and more frequent and violent 
Babylonian Jewry more and more devoted its energy to build a 
monumental work which should testify to its spiritual activities 
during so many centuries. As if feeling that still more oppressive 

‘ Krauss, article “Babylonia" in JE. * Cf. VO, p. 49. 

* Cf. the story of Isur the Proselyte, Bab. Bab. Bat. 149o. 
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times were in store for the Jewish people, they did not tire in com¬ 
pleting their spiritual legacy to Israel. It was the Talmud, a bulky 
book, two-thirds of which deal with legal themes. Law: that was 
its spiritual contribution to the treasury of Israel. Tradition claims 
that “when the Torah was forgotten in Israel, Ezra came from 
Babylonia and restored it; when forgotten again Hillel the Baby¬ 
lonian [ca. 100 b.c.], came and rehabilitated it; when forgotten once 
more Rabbi Hijja and his sons came and re-established it.” 1 Law: 
that was the pride of Babylonian Jewry. Its monument was built 
during the Sassanid period, days of persecution, and completed on 
the eve of the Arabic period, days of rapid decay and dissolution for 
Babylonian Jewry. In the second half of the eleventh century 
Babylonian Jewry was a thing of the past. But it did not live in 
vain; it succeeded in embodying its law in a book which was destined 
to become the strength and power of preservation of Israel during 
the centuries of persecution, misery, and torture. 

The economic resources of Babylonia and its law and business 
customs are well known to us. The earliest known code in the world 
which comes from that country presents us with an excellent picture 
of the law of the land of Babylonia in the days of King Hammurabi, 
more than fifteen centuries before the Jew stepped on the soil of 
Babylonia. But we have legal and business documents that come 
to us from centuries prior to Hammurabi’s reign, most of them 
written in a language that is in no way a Semitic tongue, as is the 
language of the code. Those old contracts clearly posit the very 
law embodied in the code of Hammurabi, who, by the way, claims 
to have received it from the god Shamash. To be sure, the code 
shows minor differences, but they are nothing more than signs of 
development along the lines of the law of the land, which those old 
contracts posit. It is clear that as early as we can go back there was 
in Babylonia a well-defined and thoroughly worked out law of the 
land based upon the economic life of that country. This law of the 
land was always alive to changing conditions; it was always develop¬ 
ing, never being stagnant, but never suffering a break in its con¬ 
tinuity. This is a conclusion that we reach by a comparison of the 

1 Bab. Suk. 20 a. 
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law of the pre-Hammurabian contracts with that of the code. It is 
the same truth revealed to us by a study of the contracts coming to 
us from the foreign, Kassite dynasty, the one that followed the 
dynasty of Hammurabi, from the Assyrian period, from the neo- 
Babylonian period, from the Persian period, and from the Greek 
period. Babylonia was again and again invaded. Between the 
invasion of the country by the Semitic Akkadians under Sarru-kin 
in 2750 b.c. and the last Semitic invasion by the Arabs in the seventh 
century a.d. the country was perhaps invaded a dozen times or 
more. It was invaded several times by non-Semitic peoples, like the 
Kassites, the Persians, and the Greeks. But none of these peoples 
changed the legal and business customs of the country. During its 
period of fertility and splendor the land of the two rivers changed 
its language thrice: Sumerian, Assyro-Babylonian, and Aramaic. 
But not even these changes brought about a break in the continuity 
of the development of the law and the legal and business customs of 
the country. Seemingly so immediate and close was the relation of 
the law of that land to its economic resources and conditions that 
nothing could direct the former along other channels as long as the 
latter remained undisturbed. It was left to the Arabs and later the 
Mongols to introduce a new law in that country. But they suc¬ 
ceeded in doing it only after they converted that fabulously rich 
plain into swamps and steppes; after they totally changed the 
economic structure of the land. Just before that great catastrophe 
the Jews, after having lived in that country as free citizens for more 
than ten centuries, embodied their law in a work known as the 
Talmud. If we grant the assertion (how can we refute it ?) that it 
shows signs of its native land, it is the last production of that country 
to reflect its economic and business conditions after a history of 
more than three thousand five hundred years. 

We know that the Babylonians were pre-eminently a people of 
traders and business men. In the course of the history of the people 
of the two rivers Babylonian traders were met with in the east and 
in the west land (Palestine and Syria), in Asia Minor, and on the 
Nile. This commercial expansion began during the old Babylonian 
period, it stretched further during the Assyrian period, and it 
reached its farthermost limits during the neo-Babylonian and 
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Persian periods. We find Babylonian contracts in Cappadocia; and 
contracts written in Aramaic, which are, however, essentially Baby¬ 
lonian, were found in Assuan on the Nile. Gradually the Baby¬ 
lonians were superseded by the Arameans. We find the latter even 
more than we do their Babylonian precursors spread all over the 
East and Egypt as traders and business men who, notwithstanding 
the fact that they introduced a new language for their trade, 
did not disturb the business and legal structure of the land of 
Babylonia. The commercial Aramean was later superseded to a 
limited extent by the Babylonized Jew. Just before the final de¬ 
struction of the civilization of Babylonia its latest commercial 
citizen, the Jew, embodied his law in a work called the Talmud. 
Does not the law embodied in that work exhibit a definite relation 
to the law, business customs, and economic structure of the land 
of Babylonia ? 

The method used by Weiss and his school and the statement of 
his theory of the oral law are open to serious objections. 1 Yet it 
cannot be gainsaid that Jewish law was influenced by the systems of 
law with which it came in contact. We cannot expect anything else. 
Weiss and his school speak of the relation of Jewish law to Graeco- 
Roman law. Surely the latter system influenced Jewish law, though 
its workings and its extent are still to be determined. They also 
speak of the influence of Persian law. If by the term “law” we 
mean to include ceremonial law and ritual we must grant the con¬ 
tention. But, as we shall indicate later, there is no trace of Persian 
law in Jewish business law. It also interested scholars to point out 
“ Babylonisms ” in the Talmud. It was started and carried forward 
by Oppert, Hal6vy, Delitzsch, Tallqvist, and others. Feuchtwang, 
in ZA , was the one, to the knowledge of the writer, who for the first 
time devoted a long article to this subject. 2 In 1903 Dr. Hermann 
Pick published a short monograph entitled Assyrisches und Tal- 
mudisches. It constitutes a fair summary of the most that had been 
done before, and it contains new material. Schorr’s AbR likewise 
contains notes on the subject. But all of those notes and discussions 

1 Of. pp. 60-62 in this, article. 

* It appeared in ZA, Vols. V-VI. Its conclusion, to my knowledge, did not appear. 
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are lexicographic. Again and again it is pointed out that there are 
found in the Talmud 1 many Babylonian words and phrases: names 
of places, personal names, mythological terms, and legal and business 
terms. It is the purpose of this paper to point out that there exists 
a definite and an intrinsic relationship between Jewish law and 
Babylonian law. We shall leave out of consideration, as much as 
possible, facts of mere similarity: laws and practices common to 
both systems of law. Likewise we shall, for the present, disregard 
the existence of Babylonian legal and business terms in Jewish law. 
We shall confine ourselves to commercial law, citing a number of 
illustrations which, in the opinion of the writer, demonstrate the 
intrinsic relation between Jewish law and Babylonian law, Babylonian 
business customs, and Babylonian economic conditions. 

I 2 

Nergal-uballit lends two manas and fourteen shekels to one Sula and 
takes his debtor’s house as an antichresis. Sula then rents it from his 
creditor for two shekels and one-fourth of a shekel per month [BT, Nbk. 142]. 

The transaction represented in the foregoing contract is simple. 
Nergal-uballit lends 74 shekels to Sula at the usual rate of interest of 
20 per cent. The creditor thus desires to realize 27 shekels on his 
loan. Sula owns a house which rents for 27 shekels per year, 2\ 
shekels per month. This house he pledges to his creditor. The 

1 Pick includes in the term “Talmud” also the late Targumim and Midrashim. In 
his comparisons he sometimes cites Midrash Rabah! 

* Before we enter upon the citation of the legal cases it will perhaps prove of value 
to present a selected list of Babylonian words and phrases, mostly legal, met with in our 
Talmudic literature. The comparisons were so apparent that many scholars have 
pointed them out, at times synchronously. No attempt will therefore be made to assign 
each word or phrase to its first observer. They are mostly taken from Schorr’s Contracts 
(1913), Pick’s Monograph, Clay, BE, IX, and Feuchtwang's unfinished article. Alpha¬ 
betically arranged the list is as follows: . ardu-ekal-rabu; O'HK , ereSu; [tYO'p, 

mar biti, BE, IX, 69; cf. note by Clay, ibid., p. 33]; "OT3 . ( amel ) gan-za-ba-ru (Bor. 295) ; 
TM. Oittu; ITTQT, su-ba-ru; [(TOT) fTTl. hazannu)', npTn. i*«um (Schorr, p. 421); 
nbn. hallatu; iblb. cf. Schorr, p. 192; ODE . makasu; JfibE PODD). muligu; □’’ODD. 
nikasu; KTO*'? . ki P» <*^o (Feuchtwang); nPlD . pi&of (Schorr, p. 190); PBb© ’'B 
(mT5)> P* sul-pu, BE, IX, 48, and cf. note by Clay, p. 38]; personal names: 
I-bu-u-a; EPS , Bibbua,- TOT. Za-bi-da-a; K10H , Hal-da-a; 5HB , Pa-da-a; *>833“|. 
Rab ba-ne (“master-builder"); *>3*01. ct.suzubu; place-names: TlpB “]pl3 . nar pi-qu-du; 
EHS. nor eiiu, “new canal”; b^D T13. cf. Pick, p. 12; XIHD DD, babu naru Samai; 
tfnnE. mabazu; KIYHDEIB (8n*HD DB). Cf. naru Ba-di-ia-tum; “IBID. Nippur; 
JVOT. ribitu; TCl OTD), raSu; “HT©. iebiru; “VO©, iatru; ^S^O. iapiru; *>3bn 
ansn pab ■ooson. eiar qibata tallak. 
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pledge is to be security for the loan and at the same time to pay off 
the interest on the loan; or, in other words, the house is to be an 
antichresis. The creditor, for one reason or another, does not want 
to dwell in the house. He thus agrees with his debtor that the 
latter should rent it and pay the pledgee 27 shekels. Nergal-uballit 
thus realizes 27 shekels, 20 per cent interest, on his loan of 74 shekels 
by renting the antichresis to its owner, Sula. 

Jewish law is well aware of this Babylonian business practice. 
The Jews in Babylonia practiced it and the law legislated con¬ 
cerning it. 

The law is not in accord with the business practice of the Narshean 
lessees. They contract as follows: A has pledged his field to B, then leased 
it from the latter. But now that it is written as follows: 1 I kept it in the 
hands of the pledgee for some time and then leased it from him, the trans¬ 
action is proper: otherwise one would find it impossible to lend money. 
But [continues the Talmud] that is no argument [Bab. Mes. 68a, abridged]. 2 

This highly instructive passage needs no comment. 


All through the neo-Babylonian period, in case a debt was incurred 
by two or more persons each one was liable for his co-debtors, each 
one was responsible for the payment of the entire debt. 3 

So also in Jewish law. 4 

The contracts of the neo-Babylonians contain the clause: iiten 
put Sani n(i$u . 6 It is an explicit statement that one of the co-debtors 
is security for the other. There is reason to believe, as does, it seems, 
Dr. Kohler, that where there was no explicit stipulation to that 


1 The business transaction is the very same one; only the contract is differently 
worded. 

* For the text cf. Rabbinowitz, Variae Leciiones and BH, ad loe. 

» Cf. AbR, p. 439, and UG. Ill, 237. As to*whether or not this was also the case in 
the old Babylonian period, there exists a difference of opinion. Cuq maintains that 
unlimited joint liability was unknown in that period ( NRH , 34, 1910). This opinion is 
not shared by Kohler. Ungnad, or Schorr. 

* Cf. HM 71:1 ff. The Babylonian law of joint liability is ambiguous. So also is 
the early Jewish statement of the law. The later Jewish codifiers could not agree as to 
the workings of this law. The ROSh and, according to the latter, RMBM also, maintain 
that even in the case of no default on the part of the co-debtors the creditor may apply 
to one of the co-debtors for the whole of the debt. On the other hand, the 'Ittur and others 
maintain that only in the case of the default of one of the co-debtors can the creditor 
apply for the whole debt to another of the co-debtors; cf. BJ; HM 71:1. 

5 There is no doubt of the legal meaning of this phrase, although the exact meaning 
of "put” offers difficulties. 
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effect one was not security for the other. 1 This is not the legal 
opinion of the Jewish jurists. 

Two persons who borrowed'together 2 guarantee for one another, even 
though the contract did not contain the clause: “they guarantee for one 
another” [Jer. Sebhuoth 5:1]. 

What does this mean ? This fact should direct us to the source of the 
Jewish law. It was based on the business customs of the land. The 
practice of joint liability became so common in the business trans¬ 
actions of the land that it was not necessary any longer to stipulate 
to that effect. For centuries the business men in Babylonia did not 
take it for granted; it had to be expressed. But at the time of the 
making of Jewish law joint liability was taken as a matter of course. 
There was no need to express it; it was common law. 

We have here a clear-cut case of the dependence of Jewish law on 
Babylonian.. 

Jewish law as well as Babylonian recognizes as valid the 
assignment of a debt. A creditor has the right to assign his claim 
upon a debtor to a third party, whereby the latter is then compelled 
to satisfy the second creditor. According to Jewish law the original 
creditor continues to possess-the right to waive his claim upon the 
debtor. 

He who sells a bill of debt and later waives it, it is waived [Bab. Kethvb. 
85a], and even if the buyer stipulated that the vendor should not have the 
power to waive it if the latter did do it, the act stands. Similarly the 
original creditor can issue to his former debtor a receipt or he can postpone 
the date of payment [HM 66:24]. 

The buyer may sue the seller for damages, but he has no claim upon 
the debtor. 

The Talmud ascribes this law to the famous Samuel, the greatest 
jurist in his day. No legal explanation is offered; neither is it based 
on any older source like the Mishnah. 

An assignment of a claim can be made in one of two ways: either 
the existing bill of debt is legally transferred to the buyer or the 

i“Sie garantieren aber nicht in Solidum; eine Solidarklausel flndet sich nicht" 
(BR, II, 37). In passing may we notice that the correspon ding Jewish law would shed 
light on the subject discussed there by Kohler. 

* Read inXD instead of nnfcOS ? Cf. J.M.P. Smith, Micah [I.O.O.], pp. 34 and301. 
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original bill is destroyed and in its stead the debtor signs a new bill 
in which the consignee appears as the creditor, and the fact that 
the transaction is one of an assignment of a claim is disregarded 
legally. The significance of the former method over against the 
latter one is found in the following consideration: an assignment of 
a debt by the first method can be made without the consent of the 
buyer, while the second method demands the consent of the debtor 
and his active participation in the act, which usually cannot be 
procured without a consideration. 

Assignment by the latter method is met with in Babylonia, 1 and 
it is just the method that Jewish law requires. The Jewish jurists 
maintain that the only legal and effective way to assign a debt is 
to make the debtor, for a consideration, to be sure, write a new bill 
of debt in which the buyer appears as the creditor, the fact that the 
latter is a consignee being entirely suppressed, TIT STb 
• TOIDS STb 3T01 . 2 Any other method is defective. 

The relation of Jewish law to Babylonian in the subject 
under consideration is perfectly clear. The custom of the land was 
to assign a claim by the second method mentioned above. The 
Jewish jurists maintain that this custom must be rigidly adhered to; 
otherwise the assignment is defective and the claim continues to 
remain in the power of the original creditor, who thus can waive it. 

A lends one hundred shekels to B against the latter's fruit¬ 
bearing field as an antichresis. The interest on the loan amounts to 
twenty shekels per year. But the produce of the field pledged 
amounts to forty shekels. A and B therefore agree that after the 
lapse of five years the former should release the field without com¬ 
pensation, for during this period the produce of the field will have 
covered both the interest and the principal. Such a transaction is 
one involving a pledge of the sort known in Anglo-American law as 
the Welsh Mortgage. 

This kind of antichresis is well known in the usury-ridden 
Babylonian law.® 

» Cf. BR, II. 34. 

* Bab. Keth. 85o. 

*Cf. Johns, Deeds and Documents, p. 629; AR, p. 146; BR ; I, 16. 
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Jewish law categorically prohibits the antichresis. 1 In spite of 
that fact all jurists agree that in the form stated above the antichresis 
is permitted. 2 We must assume, in the case before us, the dependence 
of Jewish on Babylonian law. 

One lent his neighbor a sum of money against the latter's fruit¬ 
bearing field as a pledge. The parties to the transaction drew up a 
bill of debt which did not contain a clause specifying the date when 
the payment of the debt would fall due. Jewish law holds such a 
bill valid and maintains that the debt is due for payment one year 
from the date on which the bill was drawn up. 3 This law according 
to the Talmud is on the authority of the elders of the city of Matha 
Mehasia. 4 

What was the law in Babylonia, the land where there lived both 
the jurist who promulgated the law and his authorities? The fol¬ 
lowing neo-Babylonian contract is instructive; 

Zumraa lends two minas and eight Seqels to Marduk-na§ir-aplu against 
the latter’s field as a pledge. The creditor is to enjoy the fruits of the field 
in lieu of interest at the rate of twenty-two per cent [BT, Dar., 491]. 

The contract contains no date as to the termination of the loan, yet 
it is clear that the transaction could not be terminated before the 
lapse of one year. The business transacted in the foregoing contract 
is simple. The pledge in the hands of the creditor is not only security 
for the loan but it is also for the purpose of paying off the interest 
on the loan. It is thus an antichresis. As we shall see* later, the 
bill without terms being a well-established institution in Babylonia, 
a bill like the one cited above need not contain a date as to the 
termination of the transaction; all took it as a matter of course, it is 
clear, that it could not be terminated before one year was over. 
This was the Babylonian custom, in full agreement with the banking 
system of the land. 

The Jewish jurists quite well understood the importance of this 
regulation of one year. But they refused to consider the law as 
owing its existence to that fact. They claimed it to be Jewish and 
to be on the authority of the elders of the city of Matha Mehasia. 
The relation of Jewish law to that of Babylonia is clear. 

iMish. Bab. Me*. 5:2. * Bab. Bab. Me*. 680 . 

s Bab. Bab. Me*. 676. * Ibid. 
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It was the custom in Babylonia for the commission merchant to 
buy and sell in his own name. A is principal, B is the agent, and C is 
the third party. It was the custom that B dealt with C as if A had no 
concern in the transaction; B’s relation to C was that of a principal. 

Kabti-ilani-Marduk receives a sum of money from one Nabu-ahe-iddin 
to buy seed from Nabu-§um-usiir. The agent buys the seed and pays for 
it in his own name and later transfers it to his principal and one Banunu, 
the latter’s associate [BT, Nbn., 133 and 132; cf. Kohler, BR, I, 10-11]. 

The relation of the Babylonian agent to his third party, on the one 
hand, and to his principal, on the other hand, is perfectly clear. His 
status with regard to his third party is that of a principal, while that 
with regard to his own principal is that of a debtor or an obligatee. 
A deal closed by such an agent cannot of course be voided by his 
principal as far as the third party is concerned. On the other hand 
the principal may refuse to honor the act of his agent as far as the 
former himself is concerned, be the basis for his refusal sound or weak; 
for the agent needs a new legal act in order to square himself with 
his principal. 

This Babylonian business situation clearly underlies the legal 
decision rendered by the Jewish jurist in Babylonia: 

A certain woman gave one a sum of money that the latter should buy 
for her a certain piece of land. The agent went and bought it for her in 
such a way that the vendor did not guarantee his title to that piece of ground. 
The principal then refused to honor the deal. The suit of that woman vs. 
her agent came before Rabbi Nahman and the jurist said to the agent as 
follows: You buy that piece of land as you'did without the vendor having 
guaranteed his title, and sell it to the woman under your guaranty [Bab. 
Bab. Bat. 1696, abridged]. 

The dependence of Jewish law on Babylonian business customs in the 
case under discussion is apparent. 


In Babylonian law the bill of acknowledgment is well known. A 
states that a certain object in his possession belongs to B. No 
matter what the actual facts in the case are, the maker of that state¬ 
ment must comply with its demands. Such a bill does not contain a 
causa debendi. In this respect it is like the promissory note, but, 
unlike the latter, it does not contain a clause to the effect that the 
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maker promises to perform a certain act. The bill merely acknowl¬ 
edges a state of fact, of obligation, or of debt. In Babylonia such a 
bill was usually drawn up in the following form: 

C, D, E, F, etc., these are the witnesses before whom A said the following: 
So and so is the status of the matter with regard to B [cf. BT, Nbk., 344]. 

So also in Jewish law. Such a bill is known as fcWVTlfc* “WD, and 
its validity is everywhere taken for granted and as a matter of course, 
as the story of Isur the Convert shows: 

A certain Jewess by the name of Rachel conceived from a certain 
Babylonian by the name of Isur. 1 Before Rachel gave birth to her child 
the Babylonian was converted to Judaism and married Rachel. When 
their child was born his father was a Jew, but since at the time when his 
mother conceived Isur was a non-Jew, the child must legally be regarded as 
the son of Rachel and not that of Isur. Now Isur, who came to be known 
as Isur the Convert, deposited 12,000 zuz with Rabha, the famous head of 
the Jewish Academy of Learning in his day. While Isur’s son, named Mari, 
was away from home attending school, Isur was about to pass away and he 
desired to make sure that after his death that deposit will come into the 
possession of his only child. But since legally Mari was not Isur’s son, the 
latter had therefore the legal status of a convert without offspring whose 
property goes over into the possession of whosoever lays hold of it at the 
moment of the convert’s death. Isur’s hours were numbered. The ques¬ 
tion was, Can Isur find a way by which to transfer that deposit to Mari, or 
not? Strange as it may seem to us, Rabha desired to keep that sum of 
money for himself, legally, of course. So when the situation was brought 
to his attention while he was at the Academy, the famous jurist argued as 
follows: How can Mari acquire title to that sum of money ? If through the 
institution of inheritance, MaFi is no heir; if through the institution of 
yDID r0rT2, it does not work in a case like Mari’s; if by means of 
, Mari cannot lay hold on it; if by ya'bn, coins cannot be acquired 
in that way; if by means of 3p“p Isur does not own-a piece of land, 
etc. Isur thus had no means, according to Rabha, by which to transfer the 
deposit to Mari, and consequently upon the death of its owner the deposit 
will belong to the jurist. But as Rabha was discussing the case in the 
Academy, there said to him one, Rabbi Iqa, as follows: Why cannot Isur 
transfer his 12,000 zuz by the means of acknowledgment ? Let Isur acknowl¬ 
edge that those coins are Mari’s and the latter will thus acquire title to them 
by the means of acknowledgment. While the discussion was going on in the 
Academy, some one brought the suggestion to the dying man and soon word 

i Note the name. Isur (Issur) is clearly the Jewish pronunciation of the common 
Assyro-Babylonian name of Asur .... (may the God ASur ..... or, the God ASur 
will ....). 
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came that Isur had transferred the money to Mari by acknowledgment. 
The famous jurist felt provoked, but Mari came into the possession of that 
money [Bab. Bab. Bat. 149a, abridged]. 

This passage in the Talmud with its clear statement of the validity 
of the bill of acknowledgment caused difficulties to arise among the 
mediaeval Jewish jurists. Diversity of opinion resulted. 1 But that 
does not interest us here. What is of importance to us now is the 
fact that the jurists in the time of the Talmud knew of this business 
practice, had a technical term for it, and took its legality as a matter 
of course just as did the non-Jewish inhabitants of the Valley of the 
Euphrates for centuries. The relation of Jewish law to Babylonian 
in the case before us is evident. 

One rents a boat for transportation purposes. Jewish law main¬ 
tains that the rentee pays its rent and bears the responsibility for its 
loss, even though it be reasonably unavoidable. This law caused 
great difficulties to the jurists. For if the boat is considered as an 
object rented, the rentee should not be held responsible for its loss; 
and if he bears the responsibility for the loss of the boat it must be 
considered as a loan which a Jew must not be charged rent for. It is 
needless to say that the jurists finally found a way to explain this 
law. That is not important here. What we must note is the fact 
that this was the custom of hiring boats for transportation in the 
land of Babylonia: the rentee paid a rental and was held responsible 
for its loss, whether avoidable or unavoidable. 2 

It is from this point of view that we must understand the fol¬ 
lowing highly instructive legal discussion. It needs no comment. 

Said Rabh, in hiring a boat one pays rent and is at the same time respon¬ 
sible for its loss. Said to him Rabbi Kahana, if one pays rent he should not 
be responsible for the reasonably unavoidable loss of the object rented, and if 
he bears all liabilities, he should not pay rent. And Rabh could not answer. 

After some discussion by teachers of later generations, claiming 
that Rabh could answer that he based his statement upon an older 
tanaitic law,* the Talmud Continues as follows: 

Said Rabbi Papa, the law is that one who rents a boat pays rent and 
bears all liabilities. And the custom among those engaged in that business 

1 Cf. HM 40:1, BJ and ShK. * Cf. HG. III. 331, and Kohler’s analysis. 

* Whether or not Rabh's statement is really In accordance with the older source is 
another question. 
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is that the rentee pays rent from the moment he takes possession of the boat, 
while in the case of its loss he pays its value at the moment of its loss. Does 
the matter depend upon the custom ? [asks one naively, and he receives 
the answer that] the case was not so, because of the promulgation of the 
[Jewish] law, the custom came into being [Bab. Bab. Mes. 69&-70a]. 

II 

All the illustrations cited so far have been drawn from the 
Gemara, amoraic law. What about tanaitic law ? Is it likewise 
related to Babylonian law, or not? The Mishnah, the standard 
work on tanaitic law, was redacted in Palestine. Most, if not all, of 
the teachers cited in that work lived in Palestine. Tradition claims 
that Hillel (ca. 100 b.c.) brought the oral law from Babylonia to 
Palestine. But how far can we rely on this tradition? We must 
assume, so it may be argued, that tanaitic law is the product of 
Palestinean conditions of life on the one hand, and foreign contact 
of Palestinian Jewry with the systems of law of Persia, Greece, and 
Rome on the other hand. It will, however, be readily conceded that 
the Palestinean nativity of the completed Mishnah and of the 
authors it cites has no direct bearing upon the problem of the 
nativity of the oral law, which it contains. A code of law, or a text¬ 
book of law, composed in the United States and quoting American 
authorities may, indeed, be essentially a presentation of English 
common law. Then again, the fact that tanaitic law was influenced 
by Persian, Greek, and Roman systems of law, needless to state, 
does not speak against the possibility of its being in relation to 
Babylonian law. 

In fact Weiss’s proposition that Jewish law is to a certain extent 
the product of Persian and Graeco-Roman influence is open to serious 
consideration. First, the method used by Weiss and his school is 
mainly that of comparison: a Roman, Greek, or Persian law is 
selected to which a parallel Jewish law is called up, and the conclusion 
derived is that the Jew got it from the foreign source. Such a pro¬ 
cedure is manifestly open to great objections, especially in view of 
the nature and character of the sources used. He and his authorities 
used the Zend-Avesta for Persian law, the various sources for Greek 
law, and the well-known Roman codes for Roman law. It is espe¬ 
cially objectionable to assume that the law embodied in the Roman 
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codes was the one with which the Jew really came in contact. Frankel 
has already noted that “it is remarkable that there is not to be found 
a single Roman legal term in Talmudic law .” 1 While this statement 
is too sweeping the observation as a whole is undoubtedly correct. 
Nor does this fact appear strange to us now. * We at present possess 
a great multitude of business contracts of all sorts found in Egypt. 
They are almost exclusively papyri written in Greek. More than 
that, they “ show us the true picture of the law in practice and they 
call to our mind the truth full of meaning that many a law of the 
Roman Empire was only on paper,” etc . 2 

Secondly, along with the comparisons, those scholars find pleasure 
in basing conclusions on the fact that many Graeco-Roman legal 
terms are found in Jewish law. Again and again it is stated.that 
terms like *'p"TVlS8 ( vTrodrjKrj ) , “ hypotheca ”; “p'rVH ( SbadriKrj ), 
“will,” “testament”; WK (^ 77 ), “bill,” “bill of sale,” etc., are 
taken from Graeco-Roman legal terminology; and that a word like 
(IpblD , “a bench,” “a table”), “a money changer,” “a 
banker,” is a translation of a word from the terminology of the 
former. Evidently those scholars assume that along with these legal 
terms there came in also the law that they express. The Jew adopted 
both the term and its idea. This is a hazardous assumption. To 
illustrate, we find in Jewish law the Graeco-Roman term “anti¬ 
chresis. ’ *• According to their assumption we would have to posit that 
along with the term the Jew was enriched also with the legal idea 
of the word. Fortunately we possess older sources which clearly deal 
with the business practice of the antichresis, yet they do not term it 
antichresis . 4 Clearly the practice and legal idea of the antichresis 
were known to the people, yet later, by coming into contact with the 
Graeco-Roman term, they unconsciously adopted it. Does not this 
instance convince us that it is unsafe to assume that a foreign legal 
term in Jewish law signifies the adoption of the foreign legal idea and 
practice which the word stands for ? 5 

1 Oerichtliche Beweis, p. 60, n. 1. 

* Wenger, Recht der Oriechen und ROmer, p. 162. • 

* Jer. Bab. Mea. 6:7. « Mish. Bab. Mea. 5:2. 

1 In our case there is in addition another consideration. The Mishnah was edited 
again and again. Is it not possible or even probable that the editors repeatedly sub¬ 
stituted new and current terms for those obsolete or obsolescent found in the old teach¬ 
ings ? The Mishnah, we should bear in mind, was intended as a textbook for students. 

I 
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Thirdly, Weiss's theory suffers from the weakness of sweeping 
generalization. To illustrate, basing himself upon several seemingly 
irrefutable comparisons in the fields of religion and ethics, Weiss 
maintains that Persian law influenced Jewish law in all the latter's 
various branches, religion, ethics, and business law. We may grant 
that we meet with Persian influence in the Jewish conception of 
angels, ritual cleanliness and uncleanliness, and in a few ethical 
sayings, etc. On the other hand, we can be certain that Persian 
business law did not influence the Jews; for the latter never came 
in contact with it! First of all, due to Persia's contact with the 
higher type of Babylonian law, the former's civil law lost its individ¬ 
uality. 1 Then again the Jews met the Persians in the land of Baby¬ 
lonia and west of that country. We have proof positive that the 
incoming of the Persians made no impression upon the business law 
of the country. Great numbers of business contracts from all along 
the Persian period, even those containing Persian names, differ in no 
way from those of the pre-Persian period. This illustration should 
guard us against generalization. Granting that Greek culture 
influenced the Jew in his philosophic speculations, it has still to be 
proved that it also influenced the latter in his everyday law. Sim¬ 
ilarly, in the case of Roman influence, we must abstain from gener¬ 
alizing. 

The purpose of these remarks is not to deny the influence on 
Jewish law exerted by Persia, Greece, or Rome. Their object is to 
point out that the prevailing modern theory is open to objections 
both as to method and as to statement, and thus should help to over¬ 
come the prejudice among scholars in favor of that view to the 
exclusion of anything else. At all events, it will readily be granted 
that there is nothing inherent in the fact that Mishnah was redacted 
in Palestine and that the Palestinian Jewry was influenced by Persian 
culture and Graeco-Roman culture to exclude the possibility of 
tanaitic law being in relation to Babylonian law. 

In Babylonia, when one paid a contracted debt, it was the Custom 
that the creditor returned or destroyed the bill of debt, the tablet. 
This custom was already in accordance with the laws of Sumu-la-ilu, 

‘ Justi in Grundriaa der Iraniachen Philologie, II. 433. 
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the predecessor of Hammurabi. 1 To issue a receipt was unusual. 2 
In the case of a payment in part the Babylonian either issued a 
receipt or destroyed the original bill of debt and had a new bill 
drawn up.* 

In the light of the foregoing statement we read the following 
Mishnah: 

He who paid a portion of his debt, Rabbi Judah says, the creditor 
should exchange his bill of debt for a new bill: Rabbi Jose says he should 
issue a receipt [Mish. Bab. Bat. 10:66]. 

It is perfectly clear that this difference of opinion among the jurists 
has not its source in the Bible. It is equally clear that there was no 
tradition on' the subject. We must thus fall back on the common 
law of the land. In the case of a payment in part, it was the custom 
of the land either to issue a receipt or to draw up a new bill. The 
Babylonian, as far as we know, had no laws prescribing the one or the 
other. The Jewish jurists, however, detected that to issue or not to 
issue a receipt was of advantage to one of the parties concerned. 
The underlying principle was, some jurists argued, that the debtor 
could not be burdened with the effort or the expense involved in 
keeping a receipt. Hence the custom of the land to draw up a new 
bill. But as there were also people who used to issue a receipt, there 
were others who maintained that it was in accordance with the law: 
the disadvantage must go with the debtor. 

The relation of Jewish law to Babylonian is evident. 

Jewish law recognizes as valid a note on demand. 4 The bill must, 
however, contain an explicit clause to that effect. 5 So also does 
Babylonian law. 6 Jewish law also speaks of a bill of debt that 
contains neither a date for payment nor a statement that payment 
should be made on demand. As for payment, we have seen 
above that in case the loan was made against a piece of real 
estate as a pledge, the bill is due after a lapse of one year; otherwise 
let mention be made here that the bill is due after thirty days. In 

1 CT, IVa. * AbR, p. 71. 

* BT, Dar., 17, and 333 In connection with 354. 

♦Tut, HM 73:4. » Ibid. 

• Cf. CT, VIH, 36a, 37c; cf. HO, III, 56-57. 
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another place we shall show that also the Babylonians had more than 
one fixed date for payment. But leaving all this out of considera¬ 
tion for the present, we must ask here whence comes to Jewish law the 
institution of the “loan without terms as to payment,” of which 
already the Tosephta and other tanaitic sources speak as if of one 
well known and recognized by all. 1 

In Babylonia the institution of the “bill without terms” is well 
known. 2 In the banking system of the Babylonians the institution 
of the antichresis was a matter of daily practice. 8 The creditor 
received from his debtor a fruit-bearing object and he enjoyed its 
fruits in lieu of interest. Naturally in such a transaction it is of a 
minor importance to stipulate when it should terminate: it depends 
on the nature of the pledge. Under such circumstances it is easy 
to understand how the institution of the “bill without terms” arose. 
But Jewish law does not legalize usurious transactions; the anti¬ 
chresis is prohibited. Clearly the Jewish jurists could not ignore the 
business customs of the land, so they recognized the Babylonian 
institution of the bill without terms and spoke of it as of one which 
no one knew whence it came and which no one questioned. The 
dependence of this tanaitic institution on Babylonian law is apparent. 

The receipt, the written acknowledgment of payment of money 
or delivery of chattels, was highly developed in Babylonia. “Die 
Quittung hat schon eine exuberante Sinn. Sie ist nicht nur dazu da 
urn den wirklichen Empfang des Geldes zu bestaetigen; sie ist eine 
Losung von der Schuld, mag nun die Losungs causa Zahlung, Erlass, 
Novation, Ueberweisung mit Zahlung an eine'dritte sein, oder, 
welche sie wolle.” 4 

According to Jewish law one who marries a virgin must write her 
a bill stating that if the woman be later divorced or widowed she 
should receive two hundred zuz or their equivalent out of his prop¬ 
erty. The parties to the contract are not at liberty to agree on a 


1 Tosephta Bab. Me*. 10:1, Bab. Mak. 3b. 

’ Cf. for the old Babylonian period: HG. IV, 873, 914, etc.; for the Assyrian period: 
Johns. Deed* and Document*, 37, 54, 32, 19, 239, or AR, 243-45, 25, 316, etc.; and 
for the neo-Babylonian period, BT, Dar., 434, quoted above, is a good example. 

* Cf. Kohler, BR, I, 15 fir. 

4 Kohler, B V, p. xxvii. 
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bill stipulating a sum smaller than the one mentioned above. In 
case the man and the woman agree that the former should obligate 
himself to pay, for instance, only one hundred zuz, the transaction 
must be made by means of the receipt. 

Rabbi Judah says, if he desires, he writes to his virgin bride a bill of 
settlement of two hundred zuz and she issues to him a receipt stating: I 
have received from thee one hundred zuz [Mish. Keth. 5:1, and cf. BJ, HM 
73:20ff., etc.]. 

Leaving out of consideration the merits of the case, we notice that 
the Mishnah quoted above evidently presupposes an “ exuberant ” 
use of the receipt. For it is clear that the receipt issued to the 
husband is not a written acknowledgment of the payment of money 
or the delivery of chattels; it is essentially a release from an obliga¬ 
tion. Yet its validity is taken for granted and it is spoken of as a 
matter of course. Why ? It was the common law of the land for 
centuries. 

Silim-IStar assigns her property to her married daughter. As long as 
the donor lives she will enjoy the income. She cannot give the property to 
any other person. Upon the death of the donor the donee will come into the 
complete possession of the property. And even in the lifetime of the donor 
the property is no longer hers; it is completely in the possession of the 
donee; the former has only a claim upon the fruits of the property [Nbk., 283]. 

The foregoing .contract thus explicitly states that the donee secures 
the possession of the property immediately, while the donor has a 
’ claim upon the enjoyment of the fruits during the latter’s lifetime. 
In the light of the foregoing contract we shall now read the following 
Mishnah: 

He who writes his property to his children retento usufructu must 
explicitly state that the children acquire title to the property immediately, 
although they will enjoy its fruits only after the death of the donor—these 
are the words of Rabbi Judah; but Rabbi Jose says that it is not necessary 
to state it [Mish. Bab. Bat. 8:7]. 1 

What is the meaning of this difference of opinion? The legal 
situation before us is this: The institution of the donatio retento 
usufructu is well recognized; property donated under such circum¬ 
stances immediately comes into the possession of the donee while the 

1 “Said Rab the law Is In accordance with Rabbi Jose" (Bab. Bab. Bat. 136a). 
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donor retains his right to the income as long as he lives. Although 
all recognized this institution, in spite of that the contract contains 
an explicit clause to that effect. This being the legal situation in the 
land for centuries, some Jewish jurists maintained that a bill of a 
donatio retento usufructu must*be drawn up exactly like the one current 
in the land, while other jurists, laying stress on the spirit of the insti¬ 
tution, refused to regard the requirement of form as imperative. 

The relation of Jewish to Babylonian law in the case before us 
is evident. 

We have cited a dozen cases (to which number many more can be 
added, especially if we could afford to enter into lengthy expositions) 
to demonstrate that Jewish law, amoraic and tanaitic, is directly 
related to Babylonian law. What is the nature of the relationship ? 
Shall we say that the former “ borrowed ” from the latter and it is 
thus in a way a mere copy ? Or can we maintain that there is no 
basis for the foregoing assertion, and that the relationship consists 
in the fact that Jewish law was “built” upon the legal and business 
customs of the land of the two rivers and its economic structure? 
Jewish law, we should then say, is entirely the work of the Jewish 
people, in the creation of which Babylonian legal and business cus¬ 
toms, common law, entered as an element. If the case be so, how 
important was this element, what were the elements with which it 
combined, and what was the process; or, in a word, what are the 
elements and the structure of Jewish law ? As far as Jewish com- * 
mercial law is concerned, the writer plans to deal with this problem 
in another place. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF ASSYRO- 
BABYLONIAN MEDICINE 


By H. F. Lutz 
U niversity of Pennsylvania 

* 

With the publication of the present text I entertain the hope 
that it will arouse not only the interest of the Assyriologist but also 
the interest of the medico-historian. The tablet from which the 
text is copied is in the possession of the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania (No. 19801). It contains prescriptions for sick¬ 
nesses of the male urinary and genital organs. This medical tablet 
was for quite some time known to scholars, but owing to the difficulty 
of reading the exceedingly small script attempts to publish the text 
were given up. Besides this tablet the Museum owns two other 
medical texts, the one of which was also known as a medical text. 
It remains still unpublished and treats of sicknesses of the anus. 
The other one, a small tablet, was identified by the present writer 
as a medical text and the deciphering shows that it treats of a certain 
sickness of the bowels. 1 

The present text is of neo-Babylonian origin and for paleographic 
reasons must be placed in the time of ca. 650-600 b.c., i.e., a few 
centuries anterior to the time when the great Hippocrates, the son 
of the Asklepiade Heraklides and of Phaenarete, wrote his famous 
medical treatises. The Museum catalogue has entered the remark 
that the tablet was acquired on the fourth expedition to Nippur, but 
a comparison of Nippur texts and their peculiar writing with our 
tablet makes it very doubtful that its provenance is Nippur. It 
bears so many marks in common with the tablets forming the Kha- 
baza collection of the Museum that it must by a mistake have been 
entered as one of the acquisitions of the fourth expedition. On the 
assumption that the tablet was an original constituent part of the 
Khabaza collection rests the more or less exact dating above. The 
Khabaza material to a great extent contains prayers and hymns 
which bear the name of Shamash-shum-ukin, the son of the Assyrian 
king Essarhaddon, who ruled Babylonia as the contemporary of 
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Ashur-bani-pal. We also know that Shamash-shum-ukin imitated on 
a much smaller scale his more famous Assyrian neighbor, in collecting 
ancient cuneiform material and having copies made of them. Ample 
proof of this is found among the Khabaza material. Supposing 
therefore that the tablet was written under the reign of Shamash- 
shum-ukin, there remains however no doubt that this text also is but 
the sediment of much earlier texts, most probably a compilation of a 
distinct class of sicknesses, which may have been deposited in the 
library of the king or else was used as a textbook in schools. 

Only the lower half of the tablet, which is of a reddish-brown color, 
is preserved. In its present condition it measures 110 mm. (height) 
by 119 mm. (\yidth), and contains in all some 120 lines. The text 
so far as it is preserved enumerates eight different cases of sicknesses 
for which prescriptions are given. The therapeutic part occupies 
by far the greater space in this as in other medical tablets already 
published. No magical rites enter into the contents. Generally in 
one single line, or eVen less, with the exception of cases three and six, 
the symptom of the disease is stated and, without naming the disease 
itself, it proceeds immediately to the prescriptions. In the case of 
obv. col. 1 not less than twenty-one prescriptions are enumerated 
for a single disease. As was the case in Egyptian, Greek, and Roman, 
so also in the cuneiform medicine the Babylonian therapeut is 
superior to his modern colleague in the multitude of his prescriptions. 2 
In only one instance, case No. 3 (obv. col. 1, line 25) is the name of the 
disease itself stated and not merely the symptoms. The 'text reads: 
amelu suatu $e-§a-am mari§, i.e., 1 that man is sick of §e$u.’ Pro¬ 
fessor M. Jastrow, Jr., has kindly called my attention to the Hebrew 
2iT = gonorrhoea benigna, according to the dictionaries. It is not 
improbable that the Babylonian Je$u, though not etymologically 
related to HiT , 3 may nevertheless imply the same meaning. 

I have below placed together the different symptoms contained 
in the text for a more convenient study and have tried to range 
them according to our modern medical terminology. For the con¬ 
jectures as to that to which the symptoms may refer, I am indebted 
to the kind help of Dr. Rivas, professor of bacteriology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania. It must, however, be kept in mind that it 
is extremely difficult from the short description of the sickness and, 
in the case of No. 8, of the fantastic way of description, to pass a 
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final judgment on what in each and every case was really described 
by the Babylonian diagnostic. We must also not lose sight of the 
fact that the Babylonians as well as their contemporaries mixed up 
many diseases where modern medicine makes very clear distinctions. 
Further publications of texts of the same classes of diseases which 
will undoubtedly be forthcoming in the future will help considerably 
to shed new light on the text. 

Symptom 1: iumma amtlu ta-at-ti-qam ia Undii man?, i.e., 
‘If a man is sick of incontinence of urine/ A clear case of enuresis. 

Symptom 2: iumma amtlu ia-a-H tu-nam un-nu-ud iL ma-gal 
ittebi (bi) , i.e., ‘If that man’s tunu bleeds without cessation and it 
protrudes exceedingly/ Either a case of vesical hemorrhage (blad¬ 
der) or more probably either acute cystitis or traumatism of bladder— 
parasites—schistosoma hematobium. 

Symptom 3: iumma amelu ier kirib SU.KA plus X-iu biri-iu 
ulappat-iu u iindti-iu ba-fa-il iiid birki-iu miti u-kal-la-ma amdlu 
iudtu ie-$a-am man?, i.e., ‘If a man's flesh of the interior of his 
scrotum (? or bladder ?) turns upside down and his urine is stopped, 
the “foundation" of his “dead" penis is closed up, that man is sick of 
“flow of seed." A case of cystocele or hernia (or spermatorrhoea?). 

Symptom 4: iumma amilu abnam mari$, i.e., ‘If a man is sick 
of stone.' Vesical calculi. 

Symptom 5: iumma amelu ina birki-iu u-tab-ba-kam kima aiiati, 
i.e., ‘If a man discharges blood from his penis like a woman.' Peri¬ 
odical hematuria, a tropical (!) disease due probably to climateric 
conditions—parasites (filaria, schistosomiasis). 

Symptom 6: iumma amelu ina iitti( f)-iu i-na alaki-iu ri-fpu-u$-$u 
illak-ma la idi ia ana aiiali-iu illik-ma ba-a$-ra ru'ti birki-Su u 
bu-bu-ul ma-li } i.e., ‘If a man in his sleep (?) (or) in his walking has 
seminal discharge and he does not know that he went to his wife and 
his penis and his “cloth" are full of seminal fluid.” Spermatorrhea 
(wet dreams). 

Symptom.7: iumma am&lu sepi-su mari$, i.e., ‘If a man's “foot" 
is sick.’ Prostatitis—enlargement of the prostatic gland common in 
old age following chronic gonorrhoea, etc. 

Symptom 8: iumma amelu i&pi zuqaqipu ibalut , i.e., ‘If (in) a 
man's “foot" lives a scorpion.' Cases of cystitis, prostatitis, stric¬ 
tures, orchitis may produce such symptoms. 
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TRANSLITERATION 
Obverse , First Column 
hi 16: lilma* ina mb isati-ma ibalut 

hi 17: qem 5ammu nam-ri b zikari qem fommu asaga asasi* ina sikari barium 
pa-tan isati-ma ibalut 

ki 18: qem se'im qem asagi ina sikari isati-ma ibalut 
ki 19: IM.GAR.Sr kimin 

ki 20: tommu karan silibi piqa tamabaq ana tabati H samni tanadi ina kakkabi 
qarabi ilati-ma ibalut 

ki 21: tommu dimat libbi 8 ina sikari U sizbi tuballal ba-lu pa-tan isati-ma 
ibalut 

summa amblu ta-at-ti-qam 9 sa sinati manq isten qa miissaripam 10 ipri muttili 
immeri zikari 11 isten qa miissaripam 10 nam-ri zikari barium pa-tan 
itti 12 sina 12 Idsani isati-ma umu fcamistu karla u-mi lasam isati-ma 
ibalut 

summa amblu sa-a-si tu-nam lz un-nu-ud 14 u ma-gal ittebi ^0 16 zer l * M bini 
zer tommu lisan kalbi rtqqu murra tamahaq ana kurunni tanadi ina 
kakkabi qarabi ina serim ba-lum pa-tan ihati-ma ibalut 
kinim: * ammu EL 16 NIGIN 17 riqqu IM.DI 1 * lisan kalbi piqa 

tamabaq sum-ma i-na karani sum-ma i-na sizbi sum-ma i-na hikari 
lasam isati la i-za-kim w ina umi saldsi (&* m ) umi isten (*° m ) isati-ma 
ibalut 

"summa amblu ser kirib SU.KA plus X-su 20 biri-su ulappat-su 21 u sindti-su 
ba-ta-il 22 isid birhi-su miti 23 u-kal-la-ma am el suatu se-qa-am mariq 
sina siqlu bil u ba-lu te-im sina qa tabata istenis ina subarrati pa-lu-rum 
tanadi W samna babna 2b sizba ma-al-ma-lis tuballal mi-is-lam ina 

mutlisani 26 qubata titirri ana ambli umqaF-su tarsa-pak [ . ]-im 

ina kurunni tuballal ina kakkabi qarabi ba-lum pa-tan isati-ma ibalut 

Obverse , Second Column 

jammu z fa. ft§an kalbi piqa tamabas ina kurunni tar-sa-an itti zbr 
balluhi 28 tuballal ba-lum pa-tan isati-ma ibalut 
kinim: riqqu murra aban tommu SA.MAN 29 to™™ dimat libbi [. . .] zbr 
fomOTtt lisan kalbi zer tommuasagi asasi [. . .] aban SAG.DIS.AZP 
LA pir f i afibi *« 31 tommu x hamme * un an-nu-ti istenis tamabaq ina 
kurunni ba-lu pa-tan isati-ma [. . . ] ina mut lisani qubata 
titim ana ambli umqdt-su taqamid ina mb basli ir-ta-na-bas u tur-ra- 
am Z2 tu-ba-bar ibalut 

ki 3. tommu n san kalbi piq a tamahaq ina kurunni tar-sa-an ina kakkabi 
qarabi ba-lu partan isati-ma ibalut 

ki 4. samna erini tabata tuballal ana X tanadi ina mut ( tt 0 lisani qubata 
titirri ana ambli umqat-su taqamad ina umi salsi u-ga-am-ma-ra- 
am-ma ibalut 
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hi 5: MA n u sindti-su fammu za-nu Hqqu murra tamaha§ itti ku-ru-un 
sikari iammu SA u sizba basla iuballal a-na sa-ap-ti-hi 34 ianadi-ma 


binqa u it-[tar-pa-as] u aJbnam i-sa-ah-hu-uh? 

ki 6; nqqu murra tamahaq ana sikari salasu (*° m ) sa-am( t) [ .] ina 

kakkabi qarabi ina se-ri isati-ma ibalut 
himma amilu abnam marri§ me l * u erini ** u surmena riqqu murra passu 38 riqqb 
* un ka-li-su-nu tuballal ina arfii mafrri w ana mur$i isati-ma i-na 
dimat eni litirri ana ameli um^dt-su tasapak BAT . . . .] ru-ub- 


$u?n i-di-ik-ki-e 40 [.] mur$a la idi u-ta-ab-su riqqa lisan • 

kalbi ikkal-ma ibalut 

Reverse , Third Column 

kimin: iammu DU(?) fammu asagi asasi [. . .] tamatyv} tur[ .] ina 

muftfii tulabbas-ma ibalut 

ki 3: zb fammu lisan kalbi iammu frul-ti-kil-la 41 pi$a tamafyaq ina samni tanadi 

isati-ma ibalut 

ki 4: fammu tfJJL.&AB ina Ukari isati-ma ibalut 

hi 5: iammu USan kalbi sa- ina tebi pani ilu Samas la ip{ur [....] pi$a 
tamahas ana sikari muttaggisi tanadi ina kakkabi qarabi ba-lum 
pa-tan isati-ma ibalut 

ki 6: fammu karan silipi ana Ukari amA muttaggisi tanadi ina kakkabi 
qarabi isati-ma ibalui 

ki 7: fya-lu-la-a 42 pi$a tamahaq ina karani la mubbib la muzammir isati-ma 
ibalut 

ki 8: LA pir’i anbi b u iammu X nu-za-ba-ta lommu asagi asabi [....] 
iammu aza u a um { <*° m ) sammc * un anndti ina a-ka-lum u kurunni 
tuballal isati-ma ibalut 

ki 9: zb 4ammu asagi asasi Sammu SA.MAN istenis tama^a? ana karani 
tanadi i-na kakkabi qarabi isati-ma ibalut 

ki 10: aban za-la-hum aban ka-gi-na mu-za-am-[mir\ an-ne abanSAG.DlS.A Z 
riqqu murra LA- ** w nu-ur-ma 43 LA pir’i afibib u an-ne 44 §alma zikara 
u sinnista fammu dimat libbi zb l * u bini imbti tamtim 46 <ammu SA.MAN 
iammu TAR.MUS iammu asaga asasi zer *° mmu lisan kalbi Sammu lisan 
kalbi zb fa mmu DIL istenis ta-sa-bal tamalia§ ina samni it samni 
babmi tuballal ana pan kakkabu IB qarabi ina se-ri lasam isati LA sa 
nari u mb basla [.] 

Reverse, Fourth Column 

kimin: ara bini arqi fommu mastakal gu-nig-Qar-ra 46 istenis tahasal ta$amid-ma 
ibalut 

bumma amelu ina birki-su dam am u-tab-ba-kam kima assati l * u ku-ku-ban(f) 
gu-nig-§ar-ra lammu nufyurta ufyula qarani ina sikari tasapak amblu 
lasam isati-ma ibalui 
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hmma amelu i-na sitti( f)-lu A7 i-na alaki-su ri-fyu-uq-su* 8 illak-ma la idi la 
ana allati-su iUik-ma ba-a$-ra rvUti 49 birki-lu u bvrbvtrvl 50 ma-li fit 
ipri aban sadi ufyuli qarani ina lamni tvballal ina mut^ lildni §ubata 
titirri ana amlli um§ati-su taqamid u ina lamni il Ukari tubqllal 
isati-ma ibalut 

himma amllu s dpi 51 -hi mari$ asagi ta-du 52 tamafyaq ina Ukari ilati-ma ibalut 

hmma amllu Ifrpi zuqaqipu ibalut ina karpati danni lamni ella ana karani 
tanadxumi 14 kam namurat 58 um u la tim-mi-ir qata tvbbcdP-ma ilati- 

ma [ .] ufiulu qarani dsagi la-ta-am pi§a tamabaq ana libbi 

tvballal SES^-lu u sa-puAi^-lu tanasi u qabla tukanni ilati-ma ibalvt 

kimin: lilan sangi 68 la riqqu i-dr tamafya? ina lamni tanadi i-na Ukari ilati-ma 
ibalut 

hi 3: mw-wr-ra™ ba4i-la*° q&m labira birki-lu ana appi sa idi 61 tudammaqu 
ana ndr ibbir( ?)-ma ibalut 

hi 4: kallat Iltar(f) maltakal alagi larta la eqli ina lizbi u X tvrlap-lai 
ilati-ma ibalut 

ki 5: iu-rcwa ga-ta zikara la eqli [.] ilati-ma ibalut 

TRANSLATION 
Obverse , First Column 

Ditto 16: He shall drink lilmu in water and he will recover. 

Ditto 17: He shall drink in wine, without food, powder of the male thorny 
root and the powder of the fish-worm thorn and he will recover. 

Ditto 18: He shall drink in wine grain-flour (and) the powder of the thorn- 
plant and he will recover. 

Ditto 19: The IM.GAR.Sl-p\a,nt likewise. 

Ditto: 20: Thou shalt grind purified ‘fox-wine/ thou shalt add it to wine- 
water and oil. He shall drink it at the approach of the star and he 
will recover. 

Ditto 21: Thou shalt mix ‘heart’s tear’ with wine and milk. He shall 
drink it without food and he will recover. 

If a man suffers of incontinence of the urine, he shall drink each day for five 
days one qa of roasted refined scap of the male sheep and one qa of 
roasted male thorny root without food in two potions. He shall 
drink the beverage and he will recover. 

If that man’s tunu bleeds without cessation and it protrudes considerably, 
thou shalt grind the seed of the tamarisk, the seed of the cynoglosson 
and the bitter-plant; thou shalt throw it into wine. At the approach 
of the star, in the morning, he shall drink it without food and he 
will recover. 

If it is the same case: Thou shalt grind £L-plant, the root of IM.DI and 
white cynoglosson. Either in sweetened wine or milk or in wine "he 
shall drink the potion. He shall not take cold. For three days 
daily he shall drink it and he will recover. 
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If a man’s flesh in the interior of his scrotum( ?) turns upside down and his 
urine is stopped, the foundation of his dead penis is closed up, that 
man is sick of ‘flow of seed.’ Thou shalt mix in equal portions two 
sheqels of bitter-plant two sheqels of &IL without taste, two qa of 
wine-water, aromatic oil and milk. One half thou shalt smear (on) 
a cloth upon the point of the ‘tongue.’ Thou shalt pour it on the 
man’s sore. Thou shalt mix X in wine. At the approach of the 
star he shall drink it without food and he will recover. 


Obverse, Second Column 

White seed of the cynoglosson thou shalt pulverize; thou shalt 
moisten (it) in wine. With the seed of the balluku -plant thou shalt 
mix it. He shall drink it without food and he will recover. 

If it is the same case: Bitter-plant, the stone of the SA.MAN-pltmt, 
heart’s tear-plant, the seed of the cynoglosson, the seed of the fish- 
worm thorn, the stone of the SHAG.DISH.AZ- plant, the LA-plant 
of the offspring of the raven, X-plant, all these plants thou shalt 
grind together. In wine without food he shall drink it. Thou 
shalt smear a plaster on the point of the ‘tongue.’ Thou shalt 
apply a bandage unto the man’s sore. With boiled water he shall 
rinse himself off and the turru thou shalt cool off and he will 
recover. 

Ditto 3: Thou shalt grind white cynoglosson, in wine thou shalt moisten 
it. At the approach of the star without food he shall drink it and 
he will recover. 

Ditto 4: Cedar-oil (and) wine-water thou shalt mix. To wine (?) thou 
shalt throw it. On the point of the ‘tongue’ thou shalt smear a 
plaster. Thou shalt apply a bandage unto the man’s sore. On the 
third day it will come to a completion and he will recover. 

Ditto 5: The excrements( ?) and his urine, zanu-plant, bitter-plant thou 
shalt grind. With grape-wine, the wine of the &4-plant and cooked 
milk thou shalt mix it. On the ‘lip’ thou shalt put it, then the 
narrows will widen, the stone he will pass off by urination and he 
will recover. 

Ditto 6: Bitter-plant thou shalt grind. To wine three. 

(thou shalt throw ?). At the approach of the star in the morning he 
shall drink it and he will recover. 

If a man is sick of stone, thou shalt mix cedar-water, cypress, bitter-plant, 

passu-cane. All these herbs.the 

‘tear of the eye’ thou shalt smear. Thou shalt pour it on the man’s 

sore.dung.pain he will not 

know. It will restore him. The root of the cynoglosson he shall eat 
and he will recover. 
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Reverse , Third Column 

If it is the same case: DU( ?)-plant, fish-worm thorn.thou shalt 

crush. Thou shalt.The.on the 

top thou shalt cover and he will recover. 

Ditto 3: The seed of the cynoglosson, white Jyultikittu- plant thou shalt 
grind, in oil thou shalt throw it. He shall drink it and he will recover. 

Ditto 4: Stink-cucumber in wine he shall drink and he will recover. 

Ditto 5: Cynoglosson, which at the approach of the sun did not split open, 
white X-plant thou shalt grind. To the wine of the wine-dresser 
thou shalt throw it. At the approach of the star without food he 
shall drink it and he will recover. 

Ditto 6: ‘Fox-wine’ plant thou shalt throw to the wine of the wine-dresser. 
At the approach of the star he shall drink it and he will recover. 

Ditto 7: White J^alulia- plant thou shalt grind. In wine, neither purified 
nor clarified, he shall drink it and he will recover. 

Ditto 8: The LA-plant of the offspring of the raven, X-plant, nuzdbatu- 
plant, fish-worm thorn, ‘tear-plant’ for seven days thou shalt mix 
these plants in food and wine. He shall drink it and he will recover. 

Ditto 9: The seed of the fish-worm thorn, the SHA.MAN-pl&nt together 
thou shalt grind. To wine thou shalt throw it. He shall drink it 
and he will recover. 

Ditto 10: The stone of the zalakum- plant, the stone of the white cyno¬ 
glosson, anne- plant, the stone of the Shag. Dish. Az-plant, bitter- 
plant, LA-plant, figs (?), the LA-plant of the offspring of the raven, 
dark anne, male and female, heart’s tear-plant, the seed of the 
tamarisk, scylla maris, SHA.MAN- plant, TAR.MUSH- plant, 
fish-worm thorn, the seed of the cynoglosson, cynoglosson, the seed 
of the D/L-plant together thou shalt filter, thou shalt grind them. 
In oil and fragrant oil thou shalt mix (them). At the approach of 
the star IB in the morning he shall drink the potion. LA -plant 
of the river and cooked water. 

Reverse, Fourth Column 

If it is the same case: Thou shalt crush together the sprout of the green 
tamarisk, the mashtakal-p\sLnt and ripsu (?)-grain. Thou shalt 
bandage him and he will recover. 

If a man discharges blood from his penis like a woman, thou shalt pour 
kukvhan{ ?)-plant, ripsu{ ?)-grain, nuhurtu and horned alkali in 
wine. The man shall drink the potion and he will recover. 

If a man in his sleep (?) (or) in his walking has seminal discharge and he 
does not know that he went to his wife and his penis and his ‘cloth’ 
are full of seminal fluid, thou shalt mix in oil ‘clay of the dust of the 
mountain-stone and horned alkali. Thou shalt smear a plaster 
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on the point of the man’s ‘tongue.’ Thou shalt pour it on the man’s 
sore. And in oil and wine thou shalt mix it. He shall drink it and 
he will recover. 

If a man’s ‘foot’ is sick, thou shalt grind latu-thorn. In wine he shall drink 
it and he will recover. 

If (in) a man’s ‘foot’ lives a scorpion, thou shalt throw pure oil to wine in a 
strong vessel. For fourteen days thou shalt not expose him to the 
brightness of the heat. Thou shalt treat him and he shall drink 

.. Horned alkali, white latu -thorn thou shalt grind; 

thou shalt mix it therein. His SHESH and his shapulu thou shalt 
raise and the middle-part thou shalt nurse carefully. He shall 
drink it and he will recover. 

If it is the same case: Priest’s tongue of the lar-plant thou shalt grind. 
To oil thou shalt throw it. In wine he shall drink it and he will 
recover. 

Ditto 3: Bitter-plant, batilu -plant old grain-flour. His penis thou shalt 
cleanse on the top of the ‘hand.’ To the river he shall cross over( ?) 
and he will recover. 

Ditto 4: ‘Bride of Ishtar( ?),’ mashtakal-pl&nt, latu thorn of the field in milk 
and X thou shalt dissolve. He shall drink it and he will recover. 

Ditto 5: Iararu- plant, male ^a/w-plant of the field.he shall 

drink it and he will recover. 

NOTES 

1. Will be published in a forthcoming volume of the author. 

2. See von Oefele, “Keilschriftmedizin in Parallelen,” Der Alte Orient, IV, 7. 

3. nil=Assy, zdbu ‘to flow’; and the name of the river Z&bu. 

4. For the reading of im sa§ar ge kur-ra = lil(?)-mu cf. 5 Rawl. 27, 19 e.f. 
and Kuechler, Medizin f p. 144. Literally: ‘the clay of the dark moun¬ 
tain dust.’ 

5. iammu nam . rum; cf. CT, XIV, PI. 19, col. 2, lines 10 and 11. 

6. Written gir u§-^a-a^; on u{f-§a = dsdsu cf. CT, XIV, PI. 2, K. 71 A, 
rev., line 40. u§-§a and ufj-tfa-aj are probably identical. Assyrian 

a§dsu = Hebrew W ?, Arabic x-tc = moth. The Sumerian utf-#a = fish- 
worm. Cf. however also CT, XIV, PI. 25, lines 20 and 21, fommu gir 
(ja-a§ = tyikuddu. 

7. Cf. IM.GAR in KM, 191, 4:52 and *"»“"« IM.GAR MAN.BURU, 
KM, 71, col. 1:53. 

8. Written er-ri sag. 

9. ta-at-ti-qam, a noun formation with £-preformative of the root etequ, 
which occurs here for the first time. Tcb-et-ti-qu=tettiqu = tattiqu. 
Tat(t)iqu, or, tet(t)iqu seems to be a medical term with reference to the 
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14. 


15. 


16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 


20 . 


21 . 


passage of the urine. ' As a pathological term, however, it cannot mean 
anything else but ‘incontinence,’ i.e., of the urine. Notice that the 
symptom or the sickness is stated in the accusative case throughout 
the tablet. 

NE, BIL; the transcription by mussaripu is doubtful. If not taken as 
a noun, we should expect it to follow the noun. The reading of riqqu 
is excluded, as in both instances the scribe plainly wrote BIL . 

8a{jar azag udu nita has been transcribed by ipru muttilu immeri zikari, 
the refined ( ipru ’ may refer either to the sheep’s dung, or else to the scap 
of excrements which settles on the wool of the sheep. For ipru in the 
sense of scap, scald, compare Dennefeld, Babylortisch-Assyrische Geburt- 
somina , Tafel 16, a 17: summa izbu ina bude-su epra isi-ma libbh P 1 * -hi 
innamru p 1 - etc., ‘If a monster has scap on its budu, and its intestines 
are visible.’ 

Can hardly have here the sense of kimin = ditto. Itti hind lasani perhaps 
corresponds to our ‘two spoonfuls.’ 

tunu, a new word. Obviously the name of an internal part of the penis 
or the bladder. 

un-nu-ud has been compared with the Arabic Jute = to bleed without 
being able to staunch it; cf. jJLi JL* til Jute. See 

however also anadu, which occurs in the astrological texts published by 
Thompson, to which Professor Jastrow drew my attention. 

ZI.ZI.BI I had first transcribed by wsaSfta&su, ‘and it causes him to 
urinate greatly or frequently,’ but Professor Jastrow’s objection to' the 
reading of BI as a pronominal suffix has induced me to adopt the most 
common reading of ZI = U>bu, followed by the phonetic complement bi. 
fammu C f. CT, XIV, PI. 39, RM, 352, rev., line 8; PI. 42, K 8807, 
line 2 et al. 


tommuNlGIN, KM } 191, 2:4 reads * ammu This plant however 
seems to be identical with fammu NIGIN Mr in KM, 71, 3:21. 

Hqqu IM.DI; cf. KM, 61, 1:3. 

The tablet adds in the form i-za-kim a new verb to the Assyrian diction¬ 
ary. It has been compared to the Arabic ^ , to take a cold. Cf. also 
and ft* S-j , ‘cold, rheum.’ In view that we have here to do with 
genital matters it may have here perhaps the second meaning of = 
to spout, to sputter, as for instance l<M sJCftk Ju pSj . 

SU.KA plus X; there is only one stroke to be seen inside ka. As the 
script is so very small, this stroke may have been intended for a more 
complicated sign. The ideographic writing may denote either the 
bladder or the scrotum. 
su after ulappai is redundant. 
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22. ba-fa-il; the scribe intended to write ba-{i-il; as he had already made the 
mistake of writing ta he first seemed to have written down al, which he 
changed to il, without correcting \a to (i. Cf. also the writing of 6o-(o-i7 
in the dissertation of Jeremias. 

23. Cf. Lehmann, Shamash-shum-ukin. 

24. On A.DAN compare RM, 367, etc., vs. 24 (Meissner Supplement) 
and KM, p. 147 ( Nachtraege und Berichiigungen). 

25. Barag-ga transcribed by basdmu = ‘sweet-scented oil’ following Zimmern, 
Beitraege, p. 98, 1. 46. So also Kuechler. Professor Jastrow suggested 
to me the transcription of human parakki =‘temple-oil,’ which is also one 
of the possibilities. 

26. On lisanu in a figurative sense see OLZ (1909), p. 340, and Holma, Koer- 
perteile. 

27. NI — um^atu, see Holma, Koerperteile, p. 7. 

28. MUK generally with the determinative SlM — riqqu; BR , 5166, RM, 
367, v. 21 (Meissner Supplement); KM, 191, 2:15; ZA, 15, p. 421: 

29. * ammu SA.MAN occurs three times in this text. I am unable to find 
this plant elsewhere. Can hardly be a scribal error for sur.man = 
hurmdnu. 

30. Occurs here and rev., col. 3, line 22. 

31. Written LA NUNUZ-GA SlR& u . In KM, 61, 4:13 occurs the writing 
LA NUNUZ-GE SlR* u and again, line 20, without LA. With these 
passages cf. also KM, 71b, 4:17; the writing oii LA SA-KA plus 
IM-nat a . LA alone occurs in our text, rev., col. 3, line 23, before 

nu-ur-ma = the fig (tree?). LA or ,?u LA therefore is the name of a 
plant. That ° il LA could contain the word for ‘fish-bone’ as Kuechler 
conjectured (p. 127), is excluded. He did not recognize that the LA in 
LA NUNUZ GESIR* u of his texts is identical with the o'* LA in o'* LA 
SA KA plus IM-NA For LA=ihhil§u compare Meissner, SAI, 605, 
and Zimmern, Surpu, VIII, 34(?). See also Meissner, SAI, 519; 
nunuz — pir'u, pilu; SlR iu probably belongs to the same class of 
birds as §IR.BUR6 u = artbu = mven. Cf. also SlR.BUR.LUM & u , 
SlR.SE.ZER *«, SlR.GAZ <>“ and SlR.US ^ in CT. XIV, PL 12, 36669, 
lines 1-4. 

32. Tur-ra-am or i-ra-am is possible. If tur-ra-am is to be read we may 
regard it as a loan-word from Sumerian (lu) tu-ra = ‘sick person, patient.’ 

33. With MA compare MA in KM, 191, 2 line 7: inuma MA i$$abtu-su = 
‘If the MA seizes him.’ According to our text it can hardly be the name 
for a part of the body. In view that it occurs together, with sindtu, 
one is inclined to take MA as ‘excrements.’ Inuma MA i$$abatu might 
therefore refer to the difficult passing of the stool. MA is plainly written 
on the tablet, so the reading of KU is excluded. But ma and ku may 
be synonyms. For ku =excrements compare CT, XXVIII, PI. 41, 
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K8821, line 10: summa kimin ku-su iz-zi . . . ‘If ditto squirts his 
excrements/ See also Holma, Koerperteile, p. 9, and p. 68, note 1. 

34. saptu like lisdnu here part of the penis. 

35. For BAD=frinqu compare CT, XII, 12, 39 a and Meissner, SAI, 2908. 
Such a word is expected here according to the context. 

36. Restore it-[tar-pa-as ?] This gives perfectly good sense in connection 
with the following abnam zsafrfruft. 

37. i-sa-ah-fyn-ufy; Assyrian sa^dfiu= Arabic = Egyptian wss, which is the 

common word in Egyptian for ‘to urinate/ On the etymology of this 
verb compare Albright, in AJSL, XXXIV, 4, p. 227. 

38. GI DUG.GA according to CT, XIV, PI. 49,36481, rev., line 7, not to be 
transcribed by qan \abu but par-as-su; note also that GI PAD.DA has 
the same Semitic value. Cf. Pinches, JR AS (1898), p. 444, on passu. 

39. For the belief that the first month is particularily favorable for the 
• healing of diseases see von Oefele, “Keilschriftmedizin in Parallelen,” 

Der Alte Orient. 

40. rub-fu i-di-ik-ki-e; cf. ZA, 9,276; rub$i siprati in RT, XXIII, p. 135. 

41. Restored from CT, XIV, PI. 4, col. 2, line 37; PI. 22, col. 8, line 1; 
PI. 33, K 14077, line 5. 

42. Written £a-Zw-Za-za in CT, XIV, PI. 23, K 259, line 5. 

43. nu-tir-ma probably the fig tree according to Delitzsch, Sum. Glossar, 
p. 207. 

44. an-ne, and an-ne $almu zikaru u sinnistu in the same prescription; cf. 
Delitzsch, Sum. Glossar, p. 206. 

45. Restore ka a-ab-ba according to KM, 71, 3, 53 and CT, XIV, PI. 25, 
K 4398 plus 4418, obv., line 3: fammu ka a-ab-ba. The reading of sinn& 
tamti = Meerzahn, which Kuechler adopted, is according to this passage 
wrong. Ka a-ab-ba = irn-bu-u tam-tim. Probably to be identified with the 
scylla maris according to information from Professor W. Max Mueller. 

46. gii nig-fiar-ra perhaps to be read ripsu. See Zimmern, RT, No. 41-42, 
st. 1, 27; in KM, 191, 2:5 occurs the reading nig-§ar-ra. 

47. Text reads plainly ad. According to a suggestion of Professor Jastrow 
the reading of ii has been adopted in the transliteration and translation. 
A scribal error ? 

48. rifiutu which generally means ‘begetting, generation,’ but also ‘that which 
is begotten,’ as for instance in Zimmern, RT, ri-hu-ut amel nisakki = ‘aus 
priesterlichem Gebluet,’ and Dennefeld, Geburtsomina, I, obv., line 33: 
rifrut xlu &ulpae= l Das Erzeugnis des Gottes Shulpae,’ must in this pas¬ 
sage have a third meaning, ‘the material by which is begotten,’ i.e., 
semen. 

0 

49. ba-a§-ra UG transcribed ba-a$-ra ru } ti. The translation is free, but 
undoubtedly correct. Ba?ru is related to bisquru, which latter however 
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refers only to the female nudities. Cf. also Arabic A = clitoris, 
SpUsu clitoris, and the verb . Baqru possibly a generic name for 
nudities, privy parts irrespective of sex. 

50. Bubul as far as I know occurs here for the first time. Is hardly the name 
of a part of the body. Perhaps a fu’ul noun formation of babalu 1 to 
carry’ on the analogy of lubu&u, lubustU. I am indebted to Professor 
W. Max Mueller for the conjecture that bubul may be the Babylonian 
word for 'cloth, sanitary diaper,’ which was worn by the patient like 
the menstruation-cloth, only during the time of the sickness. On 
monuments and seals we will therefore not meet with this piece of 
‘garment.’ 

51. sepu like lisanu and saptu a special part of the penis. 

52. Asagi la-ta-am , written asagi la-ta sa eqli = wild-growing latu-thorn, in 
col. 4, line 118. Cf. CT ., XIV, PI. 45, K 4152, rev., line 33, laraAum. 

53. Uk = pirig = uamrum, CT. XII, PI. 6, col. 2:19, and Delitzsch, Sum. 
Glossar. 

54. um supply mi=ummu heat ? 

55. qata tubbal, an idiomatic expression. 

56. SES = name of a part of the body. 

57. lapulu , name of a part of the body; cf. CT, XXVIII, PI. 27, rev., lines 24 
and 25, sa-pu-ul imitti and sa-pu-ul sumeli. Sapulu not necessarily a 
member of the body which occurs in pairs; cf. for instance CT, XXVIII, 
PL 27, K 3985, rev., lines 16 and 17 where we meet ina birki-su imitti 
and sumMi. This has simply reference to the right and the left side of 
the penis. Cf. also CT, XXVIII, PI. 27, rev., lines 20 ff., 3985, bi$$uru 
imitti and sumeli. See Holma, Koerperteile, p. 161, and Meissner, 
Supplement, p. 97 a. 

58. RIT may here equally have the meaning of idlu or pisannu. 

59. Notice the phonetic writing of SES — ‘bitter-plant.’ 

60. With }mtilu compare * ammu fya-di-lu in CT, XIV, PI. 18, K 4354, obv., 
line 4. 

61. idu, part of the penis. 
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A NEW UNCIAL OF THE GREEK PSALTER 1 

Of the four biblical manuscripts'acquired by Mr. Freer, of Detroit, 
Michigan, and eventually to be placed in the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, D.C., the uncial containing the Psalter was in a quite decayed 
condition at the, time of purchase, so much so that with the exception of a 
few leaves at the back pretty nearly the leaves of the entire codex formed one 
solid mass of gluelike substance. Professor Sanders deserves great credit 
for the manner in which he went about separating the leaves. He tells us 
that a careful and repeated collation of the upper side of each leaf was made 
before starting to separate it; the underside was likewise collated as soon as 
removed. Much was naturally lost during and since separation, and the 
manuscript in its present condition shows one or two less letters to the line 
than was read by Professor Sanders. It is needless to say that the editor has 
likewise shown himself a most painstaking and well-informed paleographer. 
His previous record with the Washington Manuscript of Deuteronomy and 
Joshua is fully matched by the present discussion of all the points that per¬ 
tain to the externals and have a bearing on the dating. The bulk of the manu¬ 
script (A) is,assigned to the fifth century (preferably first half), while the 
latter part from Ps. 142: 5c on (A a ) written by a different hand is placed in 
the eighth. Aside from missing or wholly decayed leaves, over half of each 
leaf is damaged. There are several leaves relatively best preserved, and bn 
Plates VII and VIII we have a reproduction in facsimile. 

In view of the condition of the leaves, Professor Sanders has wisely 
refrained from issuing the whole in facsimile after the manner of the sumptu¬ 
ous edition of Deuteronomy and Joshua or the Freer Gospels. While in the 
publications accompanied by facsimile only the variants from the textus 
receptus or Swete’s edition were noted, in the present case the editor reprints 
the entire text and appends at the bottom of the page the variants from 
Swete’s text. The fine division of the manuscript, including the indentation 
of the shorter lines used to complete the verses, has been adhered to; a dot 
below a letter indicates that it was not fully preserved in the MS, but could 
be read with practical certainty. “All illegible letters and the parts of'lines 

1 The Old Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collection. Part II. The Washington 
Manuscript of the Psalms. By Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1917. Pp. 105-349. 
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entirely lost by decay have been inclosed in square brackets. In these 
lacunae I have printed the Swete text, except when space demanded a variant* 
In case there was space which no known variant or plausible addition would 
fill, I have indicated, so far as possible, the number of letters demanded by 
the space.” 

I have let the editor tell in his own language the manner of the edition. 
Here, I fear, there is room for disagreement. It was quite easy, with Rahlfs’ 
monograph in Septuaginta-Studien II, and especially his list of 129 character¬ 
istic readings, to determine that A represents the common Greek text (G^s) 
found in the mass of cursives and several uncials. But here the question 
immediately presents itself: Is it at all necessary that the first editor of a 
newly discovered manuscript should constitute himself at the same time 
the critical student of his text ? As matters stand, few scholars will unite 
in themselves the two functions. It would seem to me that the proper 
method would have been for Professor Sanders to print (if he did not 
choose to reproduce photographically) his text to the extent of his ability 
to read it, and to leave all lacunae unsupplied, at the same time carefully 
noting the extent of the damage in number of missing letters. Then we 
should have been grateful for possessing the next best thing to the codex 
itself. Or, again, if this proceeding did not appeal to the editor, he should 
have gone in for a minute study of the textual affinities of the parts preserved, 
and having ascertained the nearest relative in the mass of G™ 1 * 1 should 
have supplied from it the lacunae as far as feasible and with the reservation 
noted above in the citation from the editor’s preface. 

What Professor Sanders gives us is a text of the common type outside 
the brackets running on in the same line into a text with which it is at vari¬ 
ance. A few examples will suffice. Ps. 32:11, second line, Sanders prints 
ajro yc[veo>v ets yev]eav and notes at the bottom that Swete’s text (= B) reads 
yeveas for yeveav. Now the reading of the common text (S c a AUG vulg ) 
is as yeveav teat yeveav for airo yevewv eis yeveas BS*; R has the singular 
reading ets rov auova tov auovos; but 188. 273 and Arm. ed. read avo yeveas 
eis yeveav, and that was clearly the reading of A. Ps. 44:9, first line, we read 
in the print crp.vpvav koi [araKTTj Kai Kaava airo rcuv tpaTiiov <rov], with the note: 
(Tfj,vpv a in Swete; the common text which reads o-pvpvav naturally continues 
Kai a-raKTrp/ Kat Kacrtav, and so reads A; surely it was not difficult to see that 
the scribe wrote per abbreviaturam: oraKrrj kcu *acrid. Ibid. 12, first line: 
[ort €7n9v]p.ri<TL, with the note: £TT£$vp.rj<r£v for £mOvp.Tjo-i. The future tense 
is read by the common text, but the same text has kcu for ori (mixed read¬ 
ings: Kat £ 7 r£dvp.rjcr£v 55. 67. 226 and oti e7rt0v/xpcrei 183. 194. 208. Procop.); 

1 The process would obviously be as follows: Omit singular readings in A; omit 
singular readings in B (or its representative S*) or in the smaller group to which'B (S*) 
belongs; establish the MSS that go with A against the B group (the larger group); 
establish the narrower group of MSS with which A goes within the larger group; deter¬ 
mine the value of A among its compeers. 
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here a minuter study of the filiation of A would be requisite before we can 
Wden it with a mixed reading. A worse case is ibid. 13. The print has: 

[accu Trpo(r\Kvvr)(TL<; avrw 
[Ovyarepesl rvpov ev Swpois. 

Sanders notes the variant Trp(xrKwrj<Tov<Tiv for ttpo<tkvvt}(ti%. But the common 
text continues in the second line : kcu Bvyarrjp for Quyarepis, in keeping with 
the current Hebrew (“IS rQ“l, casus pendens , nomin. absol.). As the text 
is printed it is a monstrosity. 71:3, second line, k<u ol fiowoi Sucatlocrwfl], 
with note: add tv ante BiKOKrowrj, but the common text which omits tv 
reads &ucaurovvT)v ; A will have written StKauxruvrj. 82:10, first line, since A 
reads with R and certain cursives avrovs for avrois (a habitual variant after 
ttoulv) , might not A have continued to? rrj ( = ttjv) pjabiap. with 223? 98:7, 
last line: twrjKova-tv avrois which appears in brackets is a singular reading of 
B! 100:1 cAeos is taken over from B, but the common text reads cAcov; the 
variant meets us elsewhere in Lucian, and the common text of the Psalter is 
Lucianic (see Rahlfs). In 105:23, fourth line, we ought to be assured that 
the space requires the addition of 777 s, which is wanting in the common text. 
112:9, second line, S* (which takes the place of B from 105:27 to 137:6, 
first line) reads prjTcpa tckvwv tv<j>paivop.£v<i)v (a singular reading); Sanders 
prints ppa cm tckvois tv<f>paivo[ptvwv ]; he should have printed tvtfrpaivopcvTjv 
with the common text. Impossible is the first line, 140:6, where Sanders 
prints: KartnoO-qa-av £\opuova 7r[erpas 01 Kpa]rai avrwv; B has Kparaioi for 
KparoL, so we read at the bottom of the page; but the common text has KpiTat, 
and so of course A reads. And all this, and many more examples besides 
which I have noted down because of the system which called for Swete 1 in 
the brackets! Clearly the text should be re-edited, of course by Sanders 
himself, according to the only feasible and scientifically defensible method 
pointed out above. 

I have come across misprints in the footnotes. Page 136, read a 7 roAciTai 
for a7ro7roA€iTai; 172, first line, aio-^vi/^ar/o-av for aia'^Bti-qaav ; 187, first line, 
T 77 S KapSia? for ras *ap8ias; 243, last line, (ovaSiaav for ovciSiaav; 246, second 
line, transpose ‘10’ to stand before ‘om Icrpa^A ’ ; 263, strike out in the 
second line ‘ 9-10.’ 

Max L. Margolis 

Dropsie College 

‘The student's attention is drawn to 55:5, second line; 56:5, third line; 57:6, 
second line; 58:6, first line; 63:7, second line; 69:5, fifth line; 104:20, second line; 
113:11, first line; 118:49, second line; li8:172, second line; 137:3, second line; 137:7, 
second line. 
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A GRAMMAR OF MODERN ARABIC 

In the circle of studies of modern Arabic dialects, widening with an 
increasing number of efficient workers and funds to work with up to July- 
August, 1914, Egyptian Arabic naturally occupies something of a central 
position. Good books are not wanting which present this dialect, or some 
form of it, to the student and inquirer from various points of view. The 
good old Spitta is, indeed, long out of print; the fact that it has for some 
time been practically unobtainable points to its worth, which in spite of well- 
known defects would seem to warrant a new edition or, at least, an anastatic 
reprint. Vollers, less pretentious, printed in an English as well as a German 
edition, is a good enough book considering its small compass; less scarce 
than Spitta, second-hand copies are yet by no means plentiful in the open 
market. Its scarcity is not so keenly felt as in the case of the former, because 
the fuller works of Willmore and of Spiro Bey offer more than substitutes. 
Perhaps Thatcher (Harder, Armez), too, deserves mention here, even 
though literary, not colloquial, Arabic is the subject of his book; the course 
of study is distinctly pointed toward mastery of modem literary, journalistic, 
epistolary usage, as it is most extensively and intensively developed in 
Egypt. 

It is a sign of the times that not merely another, not merely the most 
recent, but the most modern book, designed to facilitate the study of Egyp¬ 
tian colloquial Arabic has now been given us by the fertile brain and the 
facile pen of an Englishman assisted by a native Egyptian. Working 
steadfastly, intensively, with merciless self-criticism in most trying times, 
the w'ell-knowm missionary, scholar, and gentleman, Mr. W. H. T. Gairdner, 
succeeded in completing late in 1916 and in laying before the public, before 
the following year was out, w r hat practically amounts to a new departure 
in the study and teaching of modern spoken Arabic. 1 

Mr. Gairdner has long ago made his mark; for extensive knowledge of 
both medieval and modern Islam, for sane and balanced judgment on the 
excellences and defects of the Moslem religion and the needs and desires 
of the modern Moslem world he has few equals. This, his latest work, in 
quite another portion of his field, brought out in connection with his post as 
superintendent of Arabic Studies at the Cairo Study Center, does not dis¬ 
appoint our expectations. 

For the first time we find ourselves here on solid ground in the trans¬ 
literation of Arabic into Romic symbols; the International Phonetic Alphabet 
has conquered a new field in its own great world-w'ar upon the Babylonian 
confusion of transliterations. If this book had no other merit than this, it 
would be a notable achievement. But this is by no means the only excellence 
of this altogether retnarkable piece of w’ork. It blazes new trails, at least 
trails that are new r in the teaching of modern Arabic, in every direction. 
Considered from the point of view of modern language teaching in general, 
it must be called an up-to-date book in the best sense of the w r ord. 

1 Egyptian Colloquial Arabic. A Conversation Grammar and Reader. By W. H. T. 
Gairdner. assisted by Sheikh Kurayyim Sallam. Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 
1917. 12s. Qd. 
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Not merely the symbols of the best body of modern phonetists are made 
use of, but the descriptions of the sounds represented by these symbols, 
though necessarily very brief, is far and away the best of anything the 
reviewer has yet seen. With one term the reviewer is inclined to take issue, 
the more so as we are promised for no distant future a practical phonetic 
handbook on Arabic pronunciation by Mr. Gairdner. Why should the 
ugly and hardly exact term “plosives” be used along with nasals, laterals, 
fricatives? Stops, frequently, but not necessarily, issuing in an explosive 
effect, is much the better and easier term, as Jespersen has amply demon¬ 
strated. 

To pass from the realm of mere pronunciation, the method of teaching® 
presented in Mr. Gairdner’s book is new, or rather of the best modern type. 
It is the speaking of a modern language which this book has in view. The 
skill with which guidance is here given toward the acquisition of this art 
is quite beyond the ordinary. True, it is not intended primarily for the 
lonely autodidact. The student who would profitably use it without the 
aid of a competent teacher must have something more than good knowledge 
of the elements of classical Arabic and rather more than average ability 
besides. But that teacher must be incompetent, indeed, who cannot with 
•the aid of the guidance, material, and suggestions here presented secure 
better than average results with average classes. The terrifying show of 
vocabularies, schemes of declensions, conjugations, etc., is reduced to a 
minimum. This does not mean that such highly necessary materials are 
in any wise neglected. In fact, the care and skill with which a student is 
here inducted into these things makes clear, how faulty and negligent in 
these very matters are so many books, supposed to be accurate, precise, 
and scientific, and so much classroom method based thereon. The thirty- 
two sections of this book with their auxiliary material are admirably designed 
to teach the whole of a living language, idioms, syntax and all, not merely 
a skeleton of ‘declensions and grammatical formulas. It is not possible' 
within the limits of a review fitting the scope of this Journal to expatiate 
upon details. 

It is natural, perhaps, but from more than one point of view deplorable, 
that this admirable book should meet opposition in its home country, 
England, some of it in the interest of re-editions of competitors. Such 
opposition would be entirely unnatural in America. Whether the projected 
American School for Modern Oriental Languages materializes or not (if it does, 
it ought to be more than one), not only religious missionaries, for whom 
the'book is more especially intended, but educational, professional, and 
business missionaries as well, and governmental emissaries, also, will find 
it to their advantage to invest in this book and to work through it under the 
guidance of a competent instructor at the earliest opportunity. They will 
not find a spurious short cut with all toil and trouble airily eliminated; 
but they will find the naturally hard road made pleasant, leading with as 
straight and purposeful direction as is possible to the desired goal. 

If this book acquires the popularity it deserves, a new edition should 
be necessary after no great number of years. May that time be less troubled 
than the moment of its first appearance. It will thep be possible to eliminate 
in a still greater degree than has been done in this first edition those slight 
defects of proofreading which are especially troublesome in a language book 
for beginners. 

M. Sprbngling 
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Drew Jereey 
word about this most e a ff^wr S ce b fl ^ T*” im P er sonal 

precise, and suggestive scholar . dTH"’ m ° St Carefu1, accurate , 

too often, ^teemed^ncThonor^ too < L^*hi ^ 1 ^ 
much and too often unon hie • ^ * hlgh y > depended too 

texts, to feel other tha/a ner lnterpretations of difficult 

have honored me with this cZ ."? atl “ t0 hlm; and as the editors 
scenes of everydlv elrt t T' 0 " ^ fr ° m the famili - 

»zltxzz s ,: n w “ i kn ” 

note of isolation. " the Great War has given a 

the word’s grSte^tre 116 "“i! y ° U W6nt ‘ nt ° the British Mu seum, 
west corner of the JZ Z7 ’ the StairS at the north - 

second Egvptian room " ftZ’ Shaip,y t0 the Ieft into the 

west, entered the first p * hence ’ stlM walking toward the north- 
said that Dr Kino- , gyptlan room - There the polite attendant 
receive t„u ?£ ™ ^ that he ■* whether he cou.d 

‘ Th ° a ttendant went to the northwest studv door 
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tapped on the iron with his key, heard a cheery response from within, 
and, unlocking the door from the outside with that same key, bade 
you enter. The man who rose from his big table to bid you welcome 
was no frail creature, but broad of shoulders, stocky, strong, health¬ 
ful, and health-radiating, an Englishman of the true type. He 
seemed always well, always ready for a pleasant word, interested 
in the work of others, quick to appreciate, ready to give help. He 
laid down an Assyrian or Babylonian tablet as he rose to greet you, 
for he was copying for publication in the next volume of texts. 
Indeed, he seemed always to have some tablet in his hand. He and 
they were as inseparable as horse and man among the Centaurs. 
It would be a safe presumption that he had seen and handled more 
cuneiform documents than any man who has lived in our time. 
What pitiful thing it is to have lost such a man from a world which 
has had so few of his knowledge and experience! 

I knew he had been ill, very ill, so they.said, since the time when 
a pressing call had come from the British army of occupation in the 
Tigris Valley to send out an expert to assist in—well, in looking over 
whatever might turn up of the general class of antiquities as the 
conquering forces swept northward with the good red flag of Britain 
over them. There was no other in the British Isles whom nature had 
been preparing for just such a task as that, and the doctors had 
been inoculating him for this and that danger before he should set 
out. Then suddenly came the word that the doctors had forbidden 
him to go, and that did not sound assuring. There seemed, how¬ 
ever, no need to feel anxious. He would not be fifty years old until 
December 8, 1919; he was strong, he would recover, he had surely 
years of rich work before him. But he slipped away and left us all 
the poorer, and they who belonged to his generation will not expect 
to see his like again in their day. 

King was born a Londoner, and loved his city with a just and 
warm affection, and attempts to win him to some other allegiance, 
even to an American sojourn, were all in vain. Two other favored 
spots were influential in his early life. One was Rugby, where he 
had a sound foundation training in the classics—and perhaps even 
the maddest of the mad modernists have not yet suggested aught 
better than that as a preparation for the work he was to do. From 
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Rugby he went up to Kings College, Cambridge, and lived by the 
side of the greatest academic chapel in all the earth, 

.... this immense 
And glorious work of fine intelligence. 

To his latest days he loved Cambridge, and it was not always perfectly 
safe to say in his presence that Cambridge would be the loveliest 
academic city in the world but for Oxford! 

He passed very soon from his degree at Cambridge to the British 
Museum to spend years as assistant in the department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities, and to receive at length promotion to the 
title of Assistant Keeper. In both posts Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge 
was his chief, and no chief ever had a more loyal or faithful subordi¬ 
nate. Some of us in America who cheerfully abuse deans and presi¬ 
dents, or otherwise diminish their honors, might have learned some¬ 
thing from this gentleman of an older and better school. In return 
for this loyalty Dr. Budge gave him his chance, sent him on missions 
of exploration and excavation in the East, and poured into his increas¬ 
ingly skilful hands a great mass of 'material which flowed into that 
great lake—indeed it was almost an ocean—of antiquities. There 
in the course of the years King had the opportunity of copying for 
the official Museum publications hundreds of inscriptions, and also 
that of publishing books of his own from materials not then officially 
published. Let me speak first of the official and afterward of the 
unofficial and personal publications. 

All who have dealt with cuneiform literature were early made 
familiar with the five volumes of the inscriptions of Western Asia 
edited by Rawlinson and Norris, and then by Rawlinson assisted 
by Pinches. As time went on the stately volumes were increasingly 
difficult to secure, and there was much rejoicing when the year 1896 
brought the first volume of a new series entitled u Cuneiform 
Texts from Babylonian Tablets, &c., in the British Museum.” The 
Preface was signed by Dr. Budge and the new plan was his. The 
first part contained fifty plates and the Preface stated, “The copies 
have been made by Mr. L. W. King, M.A., Assistant in the Depart¬ 
ment.” From that time until the beginning of the Great War 
thirty-four parts of equal or greater size appeared, and of these 
sixteen were the work of King; of two more it is said that he 
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“assisted” in the preparation, and two others were “revised and 
corrected” by him. He had worked upon twenty out of thirty-four. 
It is a splendid record, and the standard of excellence was as high 
as the output of effort was great. The copies were supremely 
accurate; one came to rely upon them implicitly; they bore, as far 
as human labor ever does, the stamp of the definite. He put down 
what his expert eyes saw on the tablet, no more, no less, and whoever 
collated after him seldom or never found a sign wrongly set down or 
was able to add another. It is no disparagement of any other scholar 
if I make so bold as to say that he was the greatest copyist of 
cuneiform texts of his day, either in Britain or anywhere else. But 
his copies had another quality than the essential quality of accuracy, 
for they were legible beyond all others. He did not attempt, as 
Hilprecht had done, to copy a tablet in the exact size of the original, 
with every little stroke, however faint, however dimmed by time or 
deposits of silica, but wrote it down in a bold clear hand, intended 
to show a kindly favor to the eyes that should read, not to destroy 
them. 

The parts which King produced ranged the whole vast field of 
cuneiform literature, and he seemed equally a master in everyone 
of them. Is there another among us of whom this could be said 
since the days when Sayce copied tablets ? It seems idle to select 
for special comment any of these masterly parts, but perhaps one 
might be allowed to express a high personal preference for Part 13 
in which King collected and published all that the British Museum 
contained of the Creation series, and for Part 26 in which he did 
the superb new Sennacherib “cylinder” (it is really an octagonal 
prism and is No. 103,000). It were foolish to praise the Creation 
texts, and as to the Sennacherib it suffices to say that the only thing 
that deserves to stand with it is the publication of the new Sargon 
text in the Louvre by M. Francois Thureau-Dangin, 1 and that 
King’s is far more easy to read! 

During all the years of constant untiring daily labor upon these 
texts for the official publications of the Museum, King poured forth 
a series of books which bore his own name on the title-page. This is 

1 ^ ne ^ elatlon la Huiti&me Campagne de Sargon (714 av. J. C.). Texto Assyrian 
inedit, public et traduit par Frangois Thureau-Dangin, Paris, 1912. 
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no place to enumerate them; we must await the publication of a 
bibliography, which time must surely bring; but the occasion may 
serve to mention very briefly a few of them. In 1898 he gave out 
First Steps in Assyrian, a Book for Beginners, and followed it in 1901 
by Assyrian Language, Easy Lessons in the Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
They seem not to have been widely used, in America at least, but 
their only disadvantage was that they gave the beginner too much 
help, and so perhaps tended to weaken his self-reliance, but their 
virtues were many and they should not be forgotten. There followed 
quickly the big book by Budge and King in collaboration, Annals 
of the Kings of Assyria, Vol. I, 1902, a most useful book, with the 
texts of the kings from the earliest rulers to Ashur-nazirpal (885- 
860 b.c.), the cuneiform original in type at the top of the page and 
the translation and transliteration below. It is indeed a pity that 
this enterprise was carried no farther, for a second volume has not 
appeared. In this same year there issued from the press The Seven 
Tablets of Creation in two big volumes, in a style similar to the larger 
work in three volumes on The Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi 
(1898-1900), and between these two works it were difficult indeed to 
discriminate in value. The former was surely the more difficult of 
accomplishment and the more useful to serious biblical students, 
while the latter was more important to students of history. 

In 1847 Sir Henry C. Rawlinson published his edition of the 
Persian text of the inscription of Darius the Great at Behistun, 
which he had copied at so great a cost of labor and peril during a 
series of years, and in 1870 was published (III R 39, 40) for the 
British Museum the Babylonian text, but it was well known that 
many readings were doubtful and that considerable laeunae existed. 
In 1904 King, accompanied by Mr. R. C. Thompson, who lately 
distinguished himself in the British forces in Mesopotamia, went 
out to study again this great text of Darius. It was a perilous task, 
but was accomplished and the results published in The Sculptures 
and Inscriptions of Darius the Great (1907) and this has given us the 
Persian, Babylonian, and Susian texts in a form perhaps never to be 
surpassed. 

King’s last important work of this kind was the publication in 
1912 of the Boundary Stones and Memorial Tablets in the British 
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Museum. If the kind reader would let his friendly eye pass once 
more over the adjectives already used to characterize King’s other 
publications he might perhaps assist in the supplying of a suitable 
noun, and an adjective of which it was not ashamed, to describe this 
book. I forbear to attempt it, venturing only to say that King did 
nothing better. 

The publication and interpretation of texts had given King 
immense stores of historical material, and it was not surprising 
that he should begin to write a history. The first volume, A History 
of Sumer and Akkad , was published in 1910 and the second, A His¬ 
tory of Babylon , in 1915. He told me in 1914 that the third volume, 
A History of Assyria, was in an advanced state of preparation. I 
hope that it was sufficiently written to make its posthumous pub¬ 
lication assured. The first two are just what might have been 
anticipated. They are immensely learned, rich in citations from the 
original sources, a storehouse of acute, ingenious, and suggestive 
observations. They were, however, something less than history 
as Gibbon would have written it. They were indeed rather what 
our whilom friends call Uniersuchungen und Materialien, but happy 
indeed ought we be to have them. 

I have sketched but a part of Leonard W. King’s work. It was 
too much for any man to exact of himself, and as I looked at one 
book after another while writing I felt sad that he had had so little 
of life for himself. One would indeed have desired him to write for 
some years yet, but more slowly, with greater ease, with a bit more 
of kindly comfort, and then to have years of a peaceful eventide. 
Men could not but ask King to write more, for he did it so well, but 
I recall what Johnson said so wisely, and so gently too, in the famous 
conversation. 

Boswell: But, Sir, why don't you give us something in some other 
way? 

Goldsmith: Ay, Sir, we have a claim upon you. 

Johnson: No, Sir, I am not obliged to do any more. No man is 
obliged to do as much as he can do. A man is to have part of his life to 
himself. 

I wish King had lived to be three score years and ten! 
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By G. Buchanan Gray 
M ansfield College, Oxford, England 

As elsewhere in the Old Testament, so in the Book of Job our 
chief control over the Hebrew text is the early Greek version. 
Unfortunately the use of the Greek version is in this book beset by 
peculiar difficulty, for in the first place large parts of the Hebrew 
text were not rendered by it, and in the second, since our version 
is often paraphrastic and in general more idiomatic than that of 
some other books of the Old Testament, there is a danger of treating 
differences from the Hebrew text as real which are merely apparent 1 
and due to the translator’s regard for Greek idiom. As a set-off 
against this, another method of control may be applied with some¬ 
what less uncertainty than elsewhere. Job is by far the longest 
poem in the Old Testament, and it is possible to conjecture with 
correspondingly more probability the rhythmical intentions of the 
writer than in short psalms or brief prophetic poems. There can 
be no question that the dominant rhythm of Job is that of the 
balanced distich, each line of which contains three stresses. Even 
in Job there are, I believe, clear examples of other rhythms, but 
these are relatively few, and any departures from the 3:3 rhythm 
in the existing text, and still more in proposed emendations, call for 
a rigorous examination. There are, again, examples of tristichs, 
and though these also are relatively few there seem to be a sufficient 
number free from any suspicion independent of rhythm for it to be 
unwise to deny that some may be due to the intention of the writer. 
The attempt to impose on the poem a rigid system of quatrains 
I regard as unsuccessful and to have been attended with some very 
unfortunate results. 

In the following notes I illustrate certain applications of the two 
methods of control just mentioned by reference to passages in 
which, in the forthcoming commentary, I have suggested new 

1 A number of such unreal variants attributed to the Greek text in the notes in 
Klttel’s Bible were noted by Driver in notes he had prepared for the International Critical 
Commentary on Job, which is now in press and will appear soon. 
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emendations or modifications of earlier ones, taking this opportunity 
to discuss certain points more fully than has been possible in the 
commentary. 

job 7:4 

Dips TtC THEM tDM D« 

trrn twwi tibi 

lav KOLfxrjdC), \lyw t 6 re r )plpa-' } 
cos 5 ’ av Apootw, ira\iv t6t€ lairlpa) 

T\r)pT]s be yivopciL bdvvcov air6 lawlpas ecos irpcot. 

When I lie down, I say, 

When shall I arise ? But the night is long: 

And I am full of tossings to and fro until the dawning of the day [R.V.J. 

The Revised Version, by dividing into three lines instead of 
into two (the first ending at “arise”), exaggerates the imperfection 
of the parallelism that in some measure certainly marks the Hebrew 
text. G’s first two lines are no doubt admirable parallels, but the 
third follows awkwardly, reverting to the night experience of the 
first line instead of following up the day experience of the second 
line; the cnrb ^repas of the third line is probably an addition of the 
translators to unite the third line a little better with the second. 
It is possible that most of the remaining apparent variations of G 
do not represent real differences in H. Clearly down to 7 r 6 re in 
the first line, and from lairlpa in the second line, G (apart from 
curb eairepas) has the same text as H. What Hebrew text is repre¬ 
sented by the intervening words in G? Beer ( Der Text des Buches 
Hiob) followed by Duhm replies: TT2 "TOp DfcO DT. This is a 
fair conjectural re translation of G, though it fails to account for 
irahiv and assumes that G renders the (OKI) of the hypotheti¬ 
cally exactly similar phrases TQDTE D 8 and TV-p DfcO differently. 
I suggest that it is equally possible, and more probable, that the 
text of G differed from H only in having TY 21 instead of 
having a text which appeared to mean: If I lie down, I say, “When 
(will it be) ....,” I arise, and (or, again), “When will it be eve¬ 
ning?”; possibly too, having Deut. 28:67 in mind, the translator 
supplied what appeared to him the obviously missing word “day .” 1 

1 With in a’ &i> d«'a<rTw = 01pX (treated as virtually hypothetical) cf. 3ro*> 
rvcnpx (10:18); 0«p*/«rn =]ytD"‘ (8:15); iav = (12:14). With a-AXi^l, 

cf. = '"| (33:19). 
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In this passage, then, G seems to me an unsafe starting-point 
for the reading proposed by Beer and for the further conjectures 
by means of which Duhm reconstructs, out of the two overlong 
lines of H, a quatrain of three stressed lines, as follows: 

TTOMn *TQM D8 
d p»i D" tna 
zn? 'tvs -rap Dfio 
crm TOzi 

If I lie down, I say, 

When (will it be) day, that I may arise ? 

And if I arise (I say), When (will it be) even? 

And I am sated with tossings to the dawn. 

The first of these lines is two- rather than three-stressed; the 
others may be read as examples of the dominant rhythm of the 
book. But the parallelism is poor; in fact, the lines of the distichs 
are not parallels, and the parallel terms have drifted into odd lines. 
Moreover, the first line gives the impression of being defective, the 
second, on the contrary, of being stuffed out by the addition of the 
superfluous Dpfc**l, and the conjectural element, as already remarked, 
is very extensive; thus, although Duhm improves on the impossible 
rhythm of H—a four-stressfed line fpllowed by a five-stressed line— 
and also eliminates the strange meanings which H requires to be 
placed on TTD and 2"^ (which elsewhere, true to its etymology 
[time of sun-], setting is evening, not night), there is clearly room for 
a fresh suggestion. 

It is possible to eliminate the questionable meanings of TT3 
and and to restore regularity of rhythm—though not, it is 
true, the 3:3 rhythm dominant in the book, but 4:4, which occasion¬ 
ally appears in it—and an admirable parallelism by means of the 
minimum of conjecture: Read "TCV for TH21 and render 
When I lie down, I say, When shall I arise? 

And as often as evening (comes), I am sated with tossings till (morning-) 

twilight. 

The original text by the faulty transcription of one letter 

became TTSI in H, and by the faulty transcription of another, 
in G. 

* Tho particle and noun QnymaD may easily be taken as a single stress; not so 
the verb and noun of H. 
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job 17:1, 11 

Elsewhere than in the Book of Job, 2:2:2 is by no means an 
infrequent variation of 3:3.* On the other hand, in Job even 
apparent examples of 2:2:2 are very few, and examples certainly 
going back to the original text are perhaps not to be found. 2 Two 
apparent examples occur in chapter 17; another is discussed below 
(24:20). Verse 1 reads: 

'b d rap ms '12' nbnn tm 

dX&copai TrvevparL (f>ep6p€vos , 5£ojj, at 5e Taxfnjs Kai ov rvyx 

In addition to the unusual rhythm, *D2T3 (the verb is elsewhere 
always "pH) and perhaps the plural D^^Qp are suspicious features. 
While H is clearly 2:2:2, G rather suggests an original with 
the rhythm 3:3:3. Unfortunately, it is impossible completely to 
reconstruct the Hebrew original of G: rcufrrjs suggests that the 
translator read the singular *Gp, and that the remainder of the 
line ( bl2') seemed to him to be 'ptfl or IDD'W, which he rendered 
by Kai ov Tvyxhvo), as he rendered by Kai ov Tvyxhvov&w in 

3.21. At the beginning of the verse, Trvevpan clearly corresponds 
to Tm of H, but the remainder m3 '12' nban may have been 
read very differently; the attempt to explain fcpSpevos 8iopai 81 = 
2 9T3 (Duhm) is very questionable; for (fr&peiv never elsewhere = 
?T3, and the rendering of the particle '2 in the Pentateuch by 
8iopai followed by a vocative is very poor proof that a translator 
here would take it as equivalent to a verb with an object. More 
probably 8eopai 81 corresponds to the whole of what the translator 
read for 1D273, and dX&cop at (f>ep6pevos to his reading in lieu of 
12 H 2fi, but what the original text of this passage was so far 
remains uncertain. 

Again in 17:11 while H is clearly 2:2:2, G suggests 3:3: 

* 22 b ■WHS ipns "ptci roy ' 12 ' 

at rjptpai pov iraprjXdov iv Ppopcp 
tpp&Yrj 8t ra apdpa rrjs Kap8ias juou 


> See G. B. Gray. Forma of Hebrew Poetry (London, 1915), p. 182. 

Dn^my^e'diiefto"erroneou^repetiUonrom^O:2^K^ ^ ^ bUt ° bVi0USly 
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Three considerations combine to show that TIBT in H is wrontr 
( ) a noun at this point can only be the subject of lpn 3 an d this 

„?r rrr, 2!M: bot ®> "»»»"»-*»» o,ti‘pLf‘’ 

o J",' o?'? In ‘ he Wition at th, 

lhen(-;Trr ; ™ *l»ay« I™ a I,ml sense. Clearly 

to Deru" 8 "™ “ * cor ™t> tio » ot s°m« complement 
Bu^mT T-' P ' 0P0 * 1 by “ Preference to 

'■WO f-SL 1 W e"- ,1B m ‘y *» error for 
. a- 85 Wr ight suggests. On the whole Duhm’s recon- 

rt" ? n1pra tor lpP! TO, r “<1 ™ tor toZ 
less close to the existing textual evidence. P 


Job 17:14 

nria ■'nx Tiaop nrrcrb 
ri/j-ib -'nnao 

Qh.va.Tov br€Ka\e(Thn V v wartpa pov elvai 
MTtpa pov Kai hSeX^v trawiav 

line Bi te!L and T i BUdde ^ ^ takin g ™ into the first 

of Job if 7 n ° r 6 emend6d t6Xt gives the normal rhythm 
(see next nnt ? me ^ * S 4 ' 3, a rare rhythm 1 of which some apparent 

in Job thf lfi fo PS 8 fGW aCtUa1 ’ eXamp,eS are t0 be t ou nd 
it ’ atter 3:2 > a Sequent rhythm elsewhere, but in Job 

alonfff “ npara,Ieled - ‘tnite infrequent. More probably nns 
In f. ° UW ^ 0nutted ’ and the normal rhythm 3:3 thus restored. 
corrp V ° r ° f ’ '* ,S trUe ’ ° CaDn0t be safe 'y cited ; for tfwu, which 
hi e ;rt t0 n ° thlng 6186 iD H ’ may be an equivalent of nn«; 
but the addition °f may be explained as due to a reminiscence 

, Budde ’ s objection that WTO being feminine could 
not be addressed as “father” is invalid; for blNB, commonly 

arli f 6 ’ ° Wblcb r ' na 1S a synonym, is construed with a masculine 
/r . lve ln 26.6, and Jeremiah, who at one time personifies 135$ 

iffT 6 98 a female ( 2:27 )> at another time (3:9) makes it the 
male object of Judah’s adulterous affection. 

1 See Forms of Hebrew Poetry, pp. 172 ff. 
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job 18:2 

rbob -s:p ynnsn nss’iy 

-on: tiki iron 

ju^XPt TL1/ os °v navvy; 

eirivxtS) wa Ka ' L avroi \a\yvcofX€v 

As in 17:14, so here in H, the rhythm is 4:3; additional suspi¬ 
cious features of H are the poor parallelism, the use of the second 
person plural in an address to Job, and. the strange "^p. It is 
possible that in the first line G is merely a paraphrase of the existing 
text, the translator having given to "'2Mp the sense of yp, and 
having corrected the plural pronoun as at least apparently unsuit¬ 
able to the singular; on the other hand the second line, though it 
presupposes something very different from 13"Un, has no appear¬ 
ance of paraphrase, and even in the first line the words /x^XP 1 rlws °v 
do not suggest paraphrase, but look like a literal rendering of the 
very idiomatic Hebrew Kb H3K *13?, “when at last?” “will you 
ever?”; but if so, the translator had something much shorter than, 
and very different from, the remainder of the first line in H, possibly 
™ • I suggest, therefore, as the original G, and also as very near 
to, if not identical with, the original text, 

Din Kb nnK HDK 13? 

"DT3 W3K*1 bin 

When at last wilt thou cease (talking) ? 

Leave off (now), that we may (begin to) speak. 

This is a perfect 3:3 distich. For the SlHK unexpressed in G compare 
the rendering of the similar locution in Zech. 1:12, 

nnin Kb nnK 'r\ m a is 

twos ov fjLTj eXerjays 

job 19:14, 15 

■onp ibin 14 

■’SinsiD Tran 

■^■rnn mb theki ttu -ns 15 

unrm t - v ; 
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In verse 14 the rhythm is 2:2—very rare in Job, though 10:6 
seems to be a secure example. Verse 15 is unrhythmical and not 
to be defended by reference to 7:4 (see above), but simply to be 
pronounced impossible, as is the second line there. Since Kenni- 
cott, many have restored parallelism and normal rhythm by simply 
transferring TfU TO to verse 14. This, however, separates the 
closely connected ■'ITO TO and THEa*; moreover “>Tb TlHEfcO 
TOlEHn, with the subject prefixed and the waw , looks more like 
the second line of a distich. I suggest transposing TOD 

D HTO. Render: 

My kinsfolk and my familiar friends have failed, 

A foreigner am I become in their eyes; 

They that obtained guest-right in my house have forgotten me, 

And my maids count me as an alien. 

job 24:20a 

■or ab to rtsi ipwo am innsizr 

This is another apparent example of 2:2:2, which as noticed 
above (on 17:1:11) is very questionable in Job. Suspicious also 
is IprttJ (for inpIYJ). Beer and others have suggested T-pE 3JT] 
TVOT} for n^n Iprva am. This restores the rhythm 3:3, but 
Driver objects that in usage means (physical) “loftiness” and 
is questionable in the sense which the emended text would require. 
A very slight additional emendation avoids this objection, secures 
the right rhythm and a better parallelism. Read nbti for , 
and render: 

The square of his (native) place forgetteth him 
And his name is remembered no more. 

job 32:14 

■pba 'bs “i? sbn 

133-CS to DrTIiCfl 

6,vd p&ttq) 5e ^Trerpe^are \a\rj<xai rotaura prjpara 

Attempts to translate H so as to suit the context strain the 
force of 1, or fail to do justice to the order of the words. For 
example, the Revised Version renders “For he hath not,” etc.; 
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Budde says the meaning is: “His weapons can do me no harm 
for my weapons are different from yours, ” which would surely 
require to precede *p? »b, '5 instead of 1 before , 

and T r instead of "p?. Substantially Bickell seems to have 
recovered the correct text by reading nbiO ^3^ in place of p? 
■'bfct. As closer to H and involving merely the supposition of the 
loss of two letters through haplography and the corruption of H 
into *, I propose nbfcO . But the evidence for the change 

is worth a little closer attention. This evidence consists of (a) 
parallelism, ( b ) the versions, primarily G. 

a) Parallelism. —pbE and [Dp^’-S are parallel terms, and 

suggest that the parallelism of the entire lines was originally more 
complete than in the present text. But if this be so, the first person 
in *13IP1DK suggests instead of "p?; and to the of 

WHE&Q we may look for a parallel behind ‘'b^, which we obtain 
by reading nbto. 

b) Versions. —S V omit the first waw , which may well be right, 

and S has But it is G that calls for more careful 

attention. This is not so paraphrastic as it looks; for hvdpk7 ra> 

is really a rendering of 12TK"Kb in verse 13. In any case there 
pretty clearly correspond to pbtt *btf in H the words roiavra 
pi] par a in G. It should follow then that G attests a reading nbfcO 
■pb.33. The only reason for questioning this is that G in Job 
inserts roiavra at times where it certainly did not stand in H (see 
15:4, 13; 33:16). On the other hand, in these cases it places 
roiavra after the noun. Since here it precedes the noun, as elsewhere 
where it corresponds to a nbfcO actually in the Hebrew text (compare 
roiavra iroWa = tVCTl nbSD in 16:2), and since ’’btf of H is not 
otherwise represented in G, the reading nb&O seems reasonably 
secured. It is curious that Beer does not record it in Kittel’s 
Bible, though he has noted it in his earlier work, for it is certainly 
a far better attested reading than some of those attributed to G 
in Kittel. I render the emended text to show the parallelism 
obtained in it: 

I will not set forth such words as these, 

Nor will I answer him with your sayings. 
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By Walter Eugene Clark 
U niversity of Chicago 

This short paper deals with the general problem of Ophir only in 
so far as that problem has a bearing on the more specific question of 
commercial relations between India and the West in the tenth century 
b.c. For my purpose it is unnecessary to discuss the words SenhabbTm 
and qophim, usually translated ‘ivory’ and ‘apes.’ The words 
may have those meanings or they may not. Even if they are 
accurately translated, India is not the only country from which ivory 
and apes could have come. Only the words ‘sandalwood’ and 
‘peacocks’ are crucial. It is also unnecessary to discuss the much- 
disputed ‘ships of Tharshlsh’ and to decide whether the phrase is 
merely metaphorical or whether it really refers to ships which 
sailed to Tharshlsh, as the Chronicler would have it. It is immaterial 
for my purpose whether there was one voyage to Ophir or many, 
and whether the ships sailed to Ophir alone or to both Ophir and 
Tharshlsh. 

All the facts here stated have long been known, but many recent 
books and articles have disregarded the essential points of the prob¬ 
lem and have been misled by popular but antiquated discussions in 
the pursuit of will-o’-the-wisps of etymologies. Anything can be 
proved by the judicious use of etymologies and the fortuitous resem¬ 
blances of words from different languages. 

I Kings 10:11 reports that the navy of Hiram which brought gold 
from Ophir brought also from Ophir almuq trees and precious stones. 
II Chron. 9:10 corresponds, but reads algum for almug, and does not 
say expressly that the algum trees came from Ophir. The reading 
of Kings (composed about 600 b.c.) is to be preferred to that of 
Chronicles (composed after 300 b.c.), unless it can be shown con¬ 
clusively that algum must be correct and has been corrupted in the 
handing down of the text of Kings. 1 Torrey 2 remarks that the 

1 The word almug is repeated twice in I Kings 10:12: algum is repeated once in 
II Chron. 9:11. The two words undoubtedly refer to the same article. There is nothing 
surprising in the transposition of letters. But which is original ? 

2 Ezra Studies, pp. 82-84. 
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Hebrew text of Chronicles used by the Greek translator (before 
150 b.c., as proved by a passage of Eupolemos) was not particularly 
good, but had suffered considerably from careless copyists. Almug 
is at least as likely to be correct as algum. The reading algum is 
often assumed to be correct merely because of an entirely hypo¬ 
thetical comparison with Sanskrit valguka. The text of Kings itself 
may not have been preserved with complete accuracy, but unless 
this comparison can be shown conclusively to be valid it cannot be 
used to prove the superiority of the reading of Chronicles. 

The Septuagint translates the word in I Kings 10:11 by £vXa 
TreXeKTjrd (L inre\hcr]Ta), in II Chron. 9 : 10 by £uXa tcvkivcl (L MSS 19, 
108 £6Xa irevKiva aweXeKrp-a). 1 A few manuscripts of the Lucianic 
tradition (56, 93, 121) merely transliterate the word in Chronicles as 
yovyein or ayovyei/j.. 2 Rahlfs 3 reports from Theodoret the reading 
aycoylfjLa. According to Field, Aquila had aovx^a and Symmachus 
had dviva. It is noteworthy that none of the Lucianic manuscripts 
transliterate in I Kings 10:11. 

If Olmstead’s conclusions are correct 4 the present text of Kings 
represents a complete post-Septuagintal revision of the old text; 
further, the Greek text is distinctly late, and the beginning and end 
of I Kings and all of II Kings come from Theodotion. Torrey 6 
argues that the present Greek text of Chronicles comes from Theo¬ 
dotion. The Greek of both books is decidedly l&te, and it is impos¬ 
sible to get back to the original readings. Did the Greek translators 
(or revisers) of Chronicles deduce Treviapa from II Chron. 2:8 as the 
translation of algum which best fitted the context there ?*• In 

1 For tho readings sec Field’s Hexapla and the editions of the Septuagint by Holmes 
and Parsons. Lagarde, Swete, and Tischendorf. For discussions see Kittel. Die Btichcr 
der KOniye, p. 90; Sanda. Die BUcher der Kdnige, I. 280-82, 296; Cheyne, Expository 
Times, IX. 470-73. 

‘ MSS 93 adds inXuijra. 

* Septuaginta-Studien, I, 31. See also Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 70. 80. Torrey 
believes that these transliterations in the Lucianic tradition come from Theodotion. Did 
* e r ® ma i n ing L manuscripts follow the $6Xa retWa of the other manuscripts, and is the 
addition of imM^ra due to a revision and comparison with I Kings 10 :11 where L reads 
d«X4*,ra; or was inserted because or a revision to the reading of the other manu¬ 

scripts m this passage ? 

4 AJSL, XXX, 26-27, 34-35, and XXXI, 169-70, 184, 204. 

5 Ezra Studies, pp, 66 fl. 

‘A 1 any ra jj there must have been two independent translations of the word in the 
" ° passages ' N ° goo<l reason has yet been discovered for the translation found in Kings. 
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II Chron. 2:8 Solomon asks that cedar, cypress ffir?1 1 ; 

which is translated in.the Se^aghTby S? ^n I^ngs5-Sa”’ 
10 cedar and cvr>res<? j -ftJngs5.8 and 

Tf TT nu „ ® ( ?) are named ; 80 also in I Kings 9 n 

£r=--^'5: 

5^“ r-r '^=w;r; 

r^rrr~* :1 

. r”" 0 "» chronici '». >"« ■*» *« to m«ke 

E»ile™ re lr, h T'n a "°""“ in “ d Ch ™i*»- 

to Solomon h ! David gathered together and handed down 

KiSpipa. II Chron 0 ^ ? S^H T XWovs ’ '‘vwap'urnva xal 

i. evK, J; “ d 1c *™:■*>* »tu. w 

stones, cedL, ™, r „T r f '’ f'? r ' onttous precious 

If he used hero aW k ‘ ’ d al9um ' Eupolemos omits ‘iron.’ 

thnt he^ih, f “ d ““ h>d « « str.nge 

mentions cedar ^ "" "» d ’ “■>»'■% ™“ * 

cypress expressly. If he used the Greek text of 

> £ B^“ ° f Sanda ' ** P ' 105 ' «* uncortatn word, 

P- 103, thinks that ‘ wood^ must Text °* the Book ^ of Kings, p. 54. Sauda, op. cit., 
two kinds of wood are mentioned ^SoTlso^R, ° ri f lnal reading ’ because in verses 8 and 10 
Such strict logic is not necesTrv Dte B * cher dcr K6ni «°' PP- 28-29. 

to accommodate this verse to verses sTnd ^ ^ X “ is a correction raade in order 

olgum^d no^ome^from Ophinat^al*/ s^Chenme% anC * " Chr ° n ' 9:10 ’ that •*"«* or 
°p- at., p. 280. u ' see '-'hcyne, Expository Times, IX. 472, and Sanda, 

Of EuwleraTs^Su^^ 1 cJ; c *'c “ n t r P- 226 - P°r the date and writings 

n. 191; PreudenthahT;.® pp.?o^o ' • #4 ®' 51: GUtSCh mid. AWc.ar ScAr./Jt. 


82 * ‘ R °Ll“'i T 108 - u4 - >>»■ > 20 , 120 . See 

itahlfs, beptuagmta-Studien, HI, 112 - 13 . 


) Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 49, n., and 


(9r^,'and I ™,,,, 2 ^ h °™ mcreb- 1 ChTOn ' 29:2 °“ itS cedar ’ 
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Chronicles he probably found £6Xa ireviava. Is this, together with 
cedar and cypress, reflected in his account merely by £ v\a Kviraplaaiva 
Kai Ktbpiv a? Did he find a third word at all? At any rate the 
omission is significant. 

Josephus (Ant. 8. 7.1) has %v\cjv tt€vklvo)v. The Vulgate has pinea 
in II Chron. 2:8, but in the other passages has thyina (a citron wood 
from Algiers). It is clear that there was no definite traditional 
interpretation of the word. The translations were merely guesses 
from the context. 1 

Celsus (1748 a.d.) enumerates no less than fifteen different inter¬ 
pretations of almug, 2 and he himself was the first to suggest ‘sandal¬ 
wood.’ Glaser 3 has identified almug with the wJtl-wood. (styrax) of 
the Assyrian inscriptions. Cheyne 4 identifies it with Assyrian 
elammdku. Sanda 5 suggests that al may be the Arabic article, and 
.compares gummlm with Egyptian kmj (Herod. 2. 96 k6/z/zi). 

Josephus, who was, so far as our evidence goes, the first to locate 
Ophir in India, did not see in the word the name of any distinctively 
Indian product. He blindly followed the ‘pine wood’ of the Septua- 
gint. Pine wood all the way from India! If his identification of 
Ophir with India was based on any old Hebrew tradition it is strange 
that he did not also know some tradition which named Indian 
products among the articles brought from Ophir. 

Lassen 6 tried to support the translation ‘sandalwood’ by a com¬ 
parison with Sanskrit valgu or valguka. Max Muller 7 argued that 
Sanskrit valgu(m) was corrupted first to algum and then to almug. 
If almug be original, as is probable, the comparison has no validity 
whatever. The Sanskrit word valgu means ‘beautiful,’ and is never 
applied to sandalwood. As a noun (and that only in late lexicons) 
the only meaning the word has is ‘goat.’ The derivative valguka 


1 See Burney, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, p. xxvii. 

2 Hierob., I, 172. 

* Skt 2 xe der Geschichte und Geographic Arabiens, II, 358-64. 

4 Expository Times, IX, 472; cf. ibid., X, 239. 

* Op. cit., p. 281. 

.ian'y others.""""'""'’'""''' ’’ 538; f ° lloWed b> ' Rltter ' *"»«"*. XIV. 404-5, and 
7 Science of Language, I, 189. 
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‘beautiful’ is given the meaning ‘sandalwood’ only in late lexicons. 
The earliest Sanskrit word for sandalwood is candana , found first 
in Yaska’s Nirukta 11. 5 ( ca . 500 b.c.). There is not the slightest 
evidence that valguka was a name of sandalwood as early as the 
tenth century b.c. Sandalwood is unknown to the Rig Veda. 

Caldwell 1 compared to Sanskrit valguka the Tamil-Malayalam 
word aragu or alagu ‘beautiful,’ but there is no evidence that the 
word was ever used as a name for sandalwood. 

The translation ‘sandalwood’ is based on no old Hebrew tradi¬ 
tion. It is a guess from as late a date as 1748 a.d., and is supported 
by an utterly unconvincing comparison with a Sanskrit word used 
metaphorically at a late date to mean sandalwood. The conclusion 
is obvious. 

I Kings 10:22 reports that Solomon had at sea ‘ ships of Tharshlsh’ 
with the navy of Hiram and that once in three years they returned 
bringing gold and silver, ivory and apes (if Senhabbim and qophlm 
mean that), and thukkiyylm. II Chron. 9:21 corresponds except 
that the ships are said to have sailed to Tharshlsh. The Septua- 
gint renders Senhabblm , qophlm , and thukkiyylm of I Kings 10:22 by 
Xidcw Topevrcop Kai ireXeKrjrcov. Some seven minuscules, including 
the most important manuscripts of the Lucianic tradition, have 
kirth^K-griav} Of the old manuscripts, A alone has 686ptwp l\&t>apri- 
voov Kai TTLdrjKWP Kai tou)vojp. 3 

The same three words in II Chron. 9:21 are rendered by bhbvruv 
Ih&fraPTivwv Kai iridyKtav. Even A agrees (omitting Kai ra&pwp, which 
it gives in the parallel passage of Kings). Of the manuscripts of the 
Lucianic tradition 19 and 108 add Kai 93 adds Kai t^kx^P, and 

158 adds Kai t€kxvp a In the margin of 108 the word a<t>iyy&v (93 has 
< Tfavyi ) is given by way of interpretation. In 158 this word is taken 
into the text. The word is the name of a species of Ethiopian 
monkey, and was doubtless suggested by the preceding word mdqKojp. 

1 Grammar of the Dratidian Languages, ed. 2 (1875). p. 461', ed. 3 (1913), p. 574. 

1 The same variant occurs in the translation of almug (algum ) in I Kings 10:11 and 
11 Chron. 9:10. 

1 Notice that B and L agree. For the affinity of B and L see Rahlfsr. Septuagtnta- 
Studicn, III, 290-91, and Moore, AJSL, XXIX, 61. 

4 Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 70, 80, thinks that this transcription in the Lucianic 
tradition comes from Theodotion. 
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A is far less trustworthy than B for the text of Kings, for A seems 
to have been revised by a comparison with the Hebrew text. 1 As in 
the case of almug (dlgum) there is a curious discrepancy in the 
Greek translations of the same Hebrew words (at least in our Mas- 
soretic text) in the two parallel passages. This fact in itself arouses 
the suspicion that the translators were not in possession of any 
certain traditional interpretation of the meaning of the words them¬ 
selves. The Septuagint is in general of very little assistance in the 
matter of obscure Hebrew words. Kings and Chronicles were much 
read and much revised. Both the present Greek and Hebrew texts 
are late and uncertain. The relation of the present Greek text of 
Kings to the present Greek text of Chronicles, and the relation of 
both to the Massoretic and pre-Massoretic Hebrew texts, are ques¬ 
tions of great difficulty. 2 

Several minuscules and two or three of the versions show ‘mixed 
readings in I Kings 10:22 (a combination of the readings of the B 
type and of the A type), ‘hewn and carved stones 7 plus ‘ivory and 
apes (or ivory, apes, and peacocks’). 3 This seems to be a later 
Hexaplaric synthesis and an effort to unify the two traditions. The 
long combined reading cannot be original as a translation of the three 
Hebrew words. If it is true that A was revised and unified (for 
Kings) by a comparison with the Massoretic text it is impossible 
that the original Greek texts of Kings and Chronicles could have 
had ivory, apes, and peacocks ’ in both places. Torrey may be right 
in his general estimate of A for Chronicles, but there A and B agree 


Old 7’f^ e Kit , t01 ’ °n C% i '' PP ‘ X * V: ® anda * op. cit., pp. xiii; Swete, Introduction to the 
canllTn u T- Gr , eek '™' 487-89 ’ 529 -30; Hrozny, Die Abweichungen des Codex Vati- 
a e . t . e ^ 8che n Texte tn den KdnigsbUchem; Moore. AJSL, XXIX, 55 ff.; Rahlfs, 
129-30: Silbe rstein, ZATW, 1893, pp. 5ff., and 1894, p. 26; 
“r e s ttt Al h f ;, 25 ; 26 ' “ d XXXI - 170 --4- Torrey Lra Stuiiee, pp. 91-96. 
reXdand t In* ^ 1 ? est manuscrll,t for Chronicles, and that B has been much 
m^nsanndi l readln e a - « ‘his conclusion is correct, it by no 

Testament Ther« ngS " ,^? lere was no unified original Greek translation of the Old 
The text of each lndebendent translations of single books or groups of books, 

support? USt bG treated on its merite - Torrey*s conclusions are 
supported by Procksch, Septuaginta-Studien, p. 59, for the text of the Prophets. 

Sanda Tp in ct7 en n^ 1 x»^r ne3 |r-fT 0 i C * the Hebrev ; Text of the Books of Kings, pp. xixff.; 
445-46- Moore AJSL XXIX PP ’ Xlliff,: Swete - Introduction, pp. 320, 439, 

XXXI iZ Tni * ’ 51 ff - : ° lmstead - L, XXX, 2, 26-27, 30, 34-35. and 

Church, m. 61-62. 126-2?"“ ' PP ’ 63 ®' : Smlth ’ The 0ld Teetament in the Jewi.h 

ZATwTlOM^pp. 5^6 Parsons 'Testamentum Graecum; Field’s Hexapla; Silberstein. 
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in this passage, and neither has ‘ peacocks/ Has B been revised to 
A in this passage of Chronicles ? Did it originally have another read¬ 
ing? If A is correct in Kings there is no good way of accounting 
for Xidwv Topevrwu Kai ireXeKTjTwv of B as a mere textual corruption. 1 
The variant must be based on a real difference of opinion and inten¬ 
tion. The transliteration of the Lucianic manuscripts increases the 
suspicion that there was no certain traditional interpretation of the 
word thukkiyylm as ‘peacocks.’ Whoever made the transcription 
(Theodotion according to Torrey) knew no such tradition. If he 
found any general agreement among the manuscripts in reading 
tcl&voop it is not likely that he would have questioned the word. 2 

Is it certain that the Massoretic text of these two parallel passages 
reflects the Hebrew original, or even that the original Hebrew texts 
of Kings and Chronicles had the same words in the two passages ? 8 
Is the Massoretic uniformity due to a revision or do the wide dis¬ 
crepancies of the Greek texts merely imply two different guesses by 
the Greek translators ? 4 Is the omission of icai tclwpuv (in Chronicles) 
merely a scribal error in A? One of the Hebrew words seems to 
be omitted. Is the same true of B, which (in Chronicles) has ‘ivory 
and apes’ and omits thukkiyylm ? If ‘peacocks’ was in the original 
Greek texts of Kings and Chronicles it is unbelievable that it should 
be missing in the B tradition in both passages, doubted by the 
Lucianic tradition in Chronicles and omitted in Kings, and found 
only once in the A tradition. No good explanation has yet been 

1 Sanda, op. cit., p. 287. thinks that «X«o J rwi' of B is merely a corruption of mOf/Kw 
of A. There is nothing in favor of this suggestion, and no explanation is offered for the 
corruption of 6&6»tw» iXe^avriruv to \L6wv TOfKvrw and for the omission of rauvur. 

* For the value of the Lucianic tradition see Oimstead. AJSL, XXXI. 171; Moore. 
AJSL, XXIX, 54-62; Rahlfs. Septuaointa-Studien, III, 290-95. According to Torrey. 
Ezra studies, pp. 102-3, 105 ff.. the value of L is slight, for it has been extensively con¬ 
formed to the Massoretic text, its Greek has been very much contaminated from other 
Greek texts, and it shows conflation from various sources. Cf. Procksch. Septuaymta- 
Studien, p. 87, for the value of L in the Prophets. At present it is impossible to reach 
the Ur-Lucian, and the general value of the present Lucianic text is imeertain. 

* Swete, Introduction, pp. 238-39, concludes that, in this portion of Kings. B repre¬ 
sents a translation from a recension older than the Massoretic text, and that, for this 
portion of Kings, A represents the Hexaplar Greek. Oimstead. AJSL, XXXI. 188 ff., 
discusses the disorder of the Massoretic text of Kings, and ibid., p. 201. argues for a revision 
of the present Hebrew text of Kings to that of Chronicles in post-Qulnta times. 

4 For the “guesses” of the Greek translators see Smith, The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church, pp. 38-40. 76. I have even less confidence In the Greek or our passages 
than in the Hebrew, although the evidence of Josephus, to be discussed later, seems to 
point strongly to the conclusion that the Hebrew is corrupt. 
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given for the B and L translations of the three Hebrew words in the 
passage of Kings. It is most unlikely that it can be due merely to a 
corruption of the text, and there is not the slightest reason for think¬ 
ing that it is due to a later revision and correction of the A reading 
by B. There were probably two independent translations, and the 
A reading in Kings is due to a later revision. However, as will be 
seen presently, the translation ‘ ivory and apes ’ is as old as the time 
of Josephus. Josephus does not have ‘peacocks/ 

Josephus (Ant. 8. 7. 2) furnishes information on the passages in 
question which is much earlier than the date of our present Greek 
or Hebrew texts. He translates as Al0to7re's re Kal tt idr)Koi. 
Whether he followed the interpretation of II Chron. 9:21, or for some 
other reason, he states that the ships sailed els ra evdortpco tcov £dv&v, 
and does not bring this voyage into connection with Ophir and India 
as he does the other voyage (Ant. 8. 7.1). If Josephus here followed a 
Greek text that text could not have had Kal racwcov . 1 If he followed 
a Hebrew text that text must have had a different reading from our 
Massoretic one, or if it did have thukkiyylm Josephus did not under¬ 
stand the word, and emended or guessed. It has been suggested 
that he read sukkiyylm for thukkiyylm. The word occurs in II Chron. 
12:3 and is translated by the Septuagint as Tpo7Xo56rat. 2 Josephus 
certainly knew no tradition which included peacocks among the 
imports from Ophir. If he had he would surely have made India 
the goal of this voyage too. 

The Vulgate, the Peshitto, the Targums, and the Arabic transla¬ 
tion render thukkiyylm by ‘peacocks/ Oppert 3 argues that Josephus 
and the translators of the Septuagint did not know the true meaning 


1 swcte. Introduction , p. 379, on the basis of A. Mez, Die Bibel des Josephus, concludes 
that the text of the Septuagint used by Josephus had no affinity with the B text, but 
followed the Ur-Lucian text. If so, what did the Ur-Lucian have for the of our 
present Lucianic manuscripts, which according to Torrey is the transliteration of Theodo- 
tion. Against Mez see the strictures of Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, III, 92-103, 111: 
Moore, AJSL, XXIX, 59; Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 102-3; Sanda, op. cit., pp. xviii-xix. 

. ; Geographia Sacra, ed. 4 (1707), p. 138; Oppert, Zeitschrift fUr Eth- 

l‘° ,7o f ’ u a ' 7-49 ’ Stade-Schwally, The Books of Kings (in the Polychrome Bible), 

p. H9; Sanda, op. «<., pp. 289-90; Niebuhr, OLZ, III, 69; W. M. Mtiller, OLZ, III, 269; 

° L J' 14 f : GlaSer ' Bcila 0c zur Allgemeinen Zeitung, Munich, 1902, No. 271. 

TV R ■ l * a t0 ^ D6l,er * Gcographische und ethnographische Studien zum III. und 

I\. Bucher der Kdmge, p. 149. 


1 Zeitschrift fUr Ethnologie, XXXV, 224. 
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of the words, but that Jerome and the Targums followed an old, 
reliable tradition and translated correctly. But, as Burney remarks, 1 
the Targums have a tendency to paraphrase and to insert explana¬ 
tory remarks without any equivalent in the original. They are 
almost negligible for the reconstruction of the original text. Jerome 
in I Kings 10:11 and II Chron. 9:11 translates almug (algum ) by 
thyina , while in II Chron. 2:8 he translates the same word by pinea. 
For this obscure word he had no certain traditional interpretation. 
Is it likely that he had a certain traditional interpretation for the 
equally obscure word thukkiyyim f Moreover, the Targums and the 
Peshitto merely transliterate qophlm without translation. 2 Is it 
likely that they were in possession of any certain traditional inter¬ 
pretation of the following word thukkiyyim ? Oppert’s treatment of 
the evidence is subjective and arbitrary. 

Eupolemos, who lived in the second century b.c., has the follow¬ 
ing striking passage, 3 preserved by Eusebius from Alexander Poly- 
histor in Praep. Evang. 9. 30: iocovaavra t6v A a(3i5 7rXota vam njyg- 
aaadai Iv ’EXApois w6\ei ttjs ’Apapias, /cat W/z^at peTaWevr&s els tt\v 
O xxfrprj vijaov teeipivyv h ry Ipvdpq. dahdaay, peraWa xpwi/ca <*xou<7a»'. 
/cat t6 xpwlop ixeidev peraKopitraL tovs peraWevras eis t^v Toudaiaj/. 
This passage may be based on I Chron. 29:4, which states that David 
had prepared for the building of the temple ‘three thousand talents 
of gold, of the gold of Ophir/ The authority of Eupolemos for 
locating 0 ixfrpfj in the Red Sea 4 is unknown. 6 Bochart emended to 
0 vptfnj and identified it with Ophir. This emendation and identifica¬ 
tion with Ophir are doubtless correct. Whatever may have been the 
source of Eupolemos for the location of Ophir and whatever we may 
believe about his reliability as a historian, it is clear that he knew no 
tradition which, in the second century b.c., connected Ophir with 

1 Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kinos, pp. xxxi—xxxii. See also Smith. 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church', p. 50; Olmstead, AJSL, XXXI. 173. 

1 Burney, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the. Books of Kings, p. 149. 

*Text in Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 220. 

* The term " Red Sea" was used loosely and was by no means restricted to what we 
now call the Red Sea. 

» Geographia Sacra, cd. 4 (1707). p. 138. Keane. The Gold of Ophir. p. 22G. ascribes 
the emendation to Gesenius. See also Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 210; Rahlfs, 
Septuaginta-Studien, III, 112-13; DOller, op. cit., pp. 150-51; Oppcrt. Zeitschrifl far 
Ethnologic, XXXV, 238. 
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India. Keane 1 rules Eupolemos out of court entirely as untrust¬ 
worthy because he was an “obscure writer.” Some better reason 
than that must be found if the passage is to be disregarded entirely. 
Did Eupolemos have I Kings 10:11-12 and 21-22 and II Chron. 
9:10-11 and 21 at all in the text which lay before him? He makes 
no mention of almug (algum ), ‘ivory, apes, and peacocks/ Of 
course he may have singled out gold as being the most important 
product of the voyages to Ophir. The omission is significant, 
although not conclusive. 

Josephus (Ant. 8. 6. 4) refers to Ophir in the following words: 
2ox£€i pav, vvv 8e xpvafjv yW KaXovfiivrjv (rrjs 'lv8ucrjs karlv avrrf). In 
another passage (Ant. 1. 1. 3) he identifies the river Pison with the 
Ganges. 2 In a third passage (Ant. 1.6.4), which refers to Gen. 10:29, 
he says: Ovtol a tto Kco0?j^os Trorapov rrjs ’IvdiKrjs Kal rrjs irpos aimo 
'Apias Tiva KarovKov<n. In the Old Testament the name India is found 
first in Esther (1:1 and 8:9) and in I Esdras (3:2). 3 The dates 
are uncertain, but the texts are probably not earlier than the third 
century b.c. The name Golden Land (or Golden Island), later 
described as a peninsula and called the Golden Chersonese, came into 
the limelight at precisely the time when Josephus was writing. We 
can trace the development of the accurate knowledge of India and 
of the idea of India as a fabled land of gold from Pomponius Mela 
(3. 7. 7), Pliny (N.H. 6. 55), and the Periplus (63) to Marinus of 
Tyre (ca. 100 a.d.) and Ptolemy. 4 Is it not significant that the first 
identification of Ophir with India should come from precisely this 
time ? Is it not likely to be due to more than a mere coincidence ? 
India is a land of gold, the river Pison ‘which compasseth the whole 
land of Havilah, where there is gold' (Gen. 2:11) is identified with 
the Ganges; it is thought that the sons of Shem colonized India; and 
the new geographic knowledge is used freely as an aid in the inter¬ 
pretation of the Old Testament. 


1 The Gold of Ophir, pp. 149. 220. 

- This identification is frequently repeated later. See, for instance. Ambrose, in 
Patrologia Latina , XIV. 296; Jerome, ibid., XXII, 1074, and XXIII, 938; Augustine, 
ibid., XXXIV, 203; Epiplianius. in Patrologia Graeca, XLIII, 119. 

* For the passage of Esdras see Torrey, Ezra Studies, p. 50. 

4 Bei ‘8er, Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Erdkunde der Griechen, ed. 2 (1903), pp. 580, 
006 ff. 
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In Gen. 10:29 it is said that Ophir and the other sons of Joktan 
dwelt near (Scu^apd), 5pos ’ AvcltoXw. Compare with this the 

passage of Josephus {Ant. 8. 6. 4) quoted above. In several passages 
where Ophir is mentioned the name occurs in several different 
spellings with a prefixed 2. It has been suggested that this spelling 
is due to a dittography from the preceding els. 1 Oppert 2 argues that 
the unaspirated vowel became weakly aspirated and that the aspirate 
then became S. This would be the reverse of the process by which 
Sindhu became Tv56s. There is, however, much to be said in favor 
of the suggestion 3 that the point of departure was the passage 
Gen. 10:29-30, which states that Ophir dwelt near Sopheira, a 
mountain of the east. As India came into prominence as a land of 
gold, the fact that gold was obtained from Ophir and that Ophir 
dwelt in the east near a mountain named Sopheira, and the fact that 
the Pison, identified with the Ganges, surrounded the land of Havilah 
where there was gold, were made the point of departure for locating 
Ophir in India and for the spelling of the name with a 2. Note also 
the significant passage of Jerome. 4 Sophera, quae est et Sophir, unde 
veniebant naves Satomanis. Est enim mons Orientis pertinens ad 
Indiae regionem. The argument of Kircher, 5 that the Coptic word 
for India (Sophir) proves that originally in old Egyptian the word 
Ophir had an initial S , is fallacious. Coptic is so late and so much 
dependent on Greek that the word Sophir was certainly borrowed 
from the Greek form with prefixed 5.® 

Gesenius 7 supported the translation of thukkiyylm as ‘peacock’ 
by a comparison with tokei, a Dravidian word for ‘peacock.’ Lassen 8 
further adduced the Sanskrit word $ikhin } from which he assumed 
that the Dravidian word tokei was derived (mit Dekhanischer Aus- 
sprache). These comparisons have met with almost universal 

1 Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, III, 100. 

1 Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, XXXV. 232. 

1 Keano. The Gold of Ophir, pp. 53, 207. 

4 Patrologia Latina, XXIII, 970. 

» Prodrome* Aegyptiacu * (1630). p. 115; followed by sevoral later scholars. 

• See the Coptic grammars of Stern, SteindorfT, and Malion. The evidence is con¬ 
clusive. 

7 WOrterbuch (1834). 

• Indische Alterthum*kunde, I. 438 (1847). Followed by Ritter, Erdkundr, XIV. 
402 (1848). and popularized by Max Mliller, The Science of Language, I. 190-91. 
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acceptance. Caldwell 1 reported that the ordinary Tamil word for 
‘peacock’ was mayil (from Sanskrit mayura), that the peacock was 
sometimes called 6iki (from Sanskrit Sikhin ), but that the old word 
was tdkei, pronounced tdgei and derived from a root meaning ‘to 
hang.’ The existence of the word siki invalidates the derivation of 
tokei from Sanskrit sikhin. Tokei is an epithet meaning ‘the 
bird with a hanging tail/ Sikhin is an epithet meaning ‘the 
crested bird/ The two words are not related. 2 The earliest Sanskrit 
word for ‘peacock’ is mayura , which is found in the Rig Veda. 3 
Sikhin, used metaphorically to denote the peacock, occurs first in the 
PratiSakhya of the Rig Veda ( ca . 600 b.c.). There is no evidence 
that the word was so used in the tenth century b.c. At present 
Tamil is without a chronological backbone, and we have no historical 
dictionary. Caldwell, much too conservatively, dated no piece of 
Tamil literature before the tenth century a.d. There is now a grow¬ 
ing tendency, as Tamil literature is studied more critically, to regard 
the second and third centuries a.d. as- the great period of Tamil 
history and literature. 4 However that may be, there is not the slight¬ 
est proof that the word tokei was used in the sense of ‘peacock’ 
in the tenth century b.c. We know nothing about Southern India 
until the time of A£oka (third century b.c.), not even whether the 
Tamil people dwelt, in the tenth century b.c., in that part of India 
now inhabited by them. At present the comparison of thukkiyyim 
with tokei is of no historical value. 

Greek raws or raws, Attic raws (according to Trypho apud Athe- 
naeus 9.397e), has by almost universal consent been derived from the 
Hebrew word thukkiyyim , 5 and confirmation is found therein for the 
belief that peacock’ is the true meaning of the latter. The Greek 
word is usually transliterated tahos , but the rough breathing really 


1 Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, ed. 2 (1875), pp. 91-92; ed. 3 (1913), p. 88. 

’ ^ or a care ^ u ^ discussion of the Dravidian words for ‘peacock’ see Vinson, Revue de 
hnguisttque. III. 120-28. See also Weber, Skizze, p. 74, n.; Oppert, Zeitschrift fir 
Ethnologic, XXXV, 246. 


1 See Zimmer, AUindisches Leben, p. 90; Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, II, 134. 
_ ‘ Se ® V | ncent Smith, The Early History of India, ed. 3 (1914), pp. 438 ff.; Pillai, The 

ami * ip iteen Hundred Years Ago; Aiyangar, Ancient India (especially pp. 338 ff.); 
K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer, Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekkan, pp. 82-94. 

oH « n ?C H * uatiere - P- 317 ‘* Hehn, Kulturp/tanzen und Haustiere, ed. 7, p. 349, 

VP l«4-fr : Ke Cr ’ U atUike Tierwclt ' 152 : Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds, 
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stands for a digamma. The right transliteration would seem to be 
tavos. The h seems to give a fictitious approximation to the Hebrew 
word. The linguistic resemblance between tavos and thukkiyylm is 
slight. Compare the close transcription rex*iy, of the Lucianic 
manuscripts. I can see no plausible explanation for the conversion 
of thukkiyylm into tavos by any possible phonetics. To be sure, 
words taken into one language from another often show strange 
changes, but there is always some sort of phonetic approximation. 

Lewy 1 connects the Greek words with Hebrew ta 1 dwa ‘Begehrens- 
wiirdiges, Anziehendes.’ Hal6vy 2 thinks that the Greek word is 
derived from Aramaic tawus, which comes from tawsa 1 volant, 
volatile.’ 

The peacock was known in Athens toward the end of the fifth 
century b.c., and there is good reason for believing that it came to 
Athens from Samos, where it was used in the cult of Hera. 3 Did 
it come to Samos from Palestine, Phoenicia, or Babylon? As yet 
no representation of the peacock on Assyrian monuments seems to 
be known. Meissner 4 suggests that the peacock may be intended in a 
description of wonderful birds 1 deren Schwingen blau gefarbt waren’ 
received as tribute by Tiglath-Pileser (738 b.c.), but no name for 
the birds is given, nor is the place from which they came mentioned. 

The Baveru Jataka relates how a peacock (mora from Sanskrit 
mayura) was taken to a place called Baveru (suspected of being 
Babiru, Babylon). 5 The story may possibly reflect events of the 
fifth or sixth centuries b.c. The identification with Babylon is 
credible, but is not certain. 6 


1 Die Semitieehen FremdwOrter in Griechitchen, p. 11. 

' Journal asiatique, II (1913), 710-13. 

1 See the discussions of Hahn, Hehn. Keller, and Thompson referred to above. 

4 OLZ, 1913, pp. 292-93; cf. Laufer. ibid., pp. 539-40. 

‘See Minayeff. Mflanges asiatiques, VI (1871), 577-79: Kennedy. JR AS. 1898, 
p. 209; Chavannes. T'oung Pao, 1913, p. 791; Hal6vy, Revue etmitique, 1895, pp. 268-75. 

• The material for the following note was given to me by Berthold Laufer, of the 
Field Museum. It may be of general interest, although it does not bear directly on the 
present problem. The annals of the later Han dynasty (IIon Han Ju, chap. 118) state 
with reference to the country T'iao-ti: "This country is hot and moist; it produces 
lions, rhinoceros, humped oxen (zebu), peacocks, and giant birds (ostriches)”; cf. Hirth. 
China and the Roman Orient, p. 38; Chavannes, " Les pays d’occident d'aprfcs le Hou 
Han Chou,” T'oung Pao, 1907. p. 176. Hirth has treated the text also in Syriech- 
chintsi«che Beziehungen, appendix to R. Oberhummcr and Zimmerer, Durch Syrten und 
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Recently Clay 1 has reported that among the accounts of the 
Babylonian merchants Murashu and Sons (fifth century b.c.) there 
is a reference to a settlement of Hi-in-da-ai, and has suggested that 
the passage refers to a settlement of Indians in Babylon at that time. 
If so, the fact would furnish an easy explanation of the presence of 
peacocks in Athens at the end of the fifth century. After the con¬ 
quest of Northwestern India by Darius at the end of the sixth century 
b.c. there seems to have been much intercourse between India and 
Persia. 

Further, Petrie reproduces several terra-cotta heads from the 
foreign quarter of Memphis which seem to represent Indians. 2 He 
ascribes them to the period between 500 and 200 b.c. The identifica¬ 
tion of the figures as Indian is very probable. 

Persian tdus 1 peacock’ has not yet been traced back into Middle 
or Old Persian so far as I know. Is it an early Persian word or is it 
borrowed from the Greek? Is the same true of Arabic tawusf 
Horn 3 suggests that tavus (also a Persian form) means 4 bird’ in 
general, and thinks that the same may be true of Latin pavus. This 
is not probable. Lagarde 4 suggests that raws may be a mistake for 
7ra«s, 6 and that this is an older form of the Armenian word hav ‘bird.’ 
But it seems that Armenian hav is connected etymologically with 
Latin avis and that the h is not original. 6 Muss-Arnolt 7 refers to 
Mohl, M6m., VII, 420, rem. 4 for Tataric ta’uq 1 peacock.’ The 
reference seems to be wrong. At any rate the information is incor¬ 
rect. Radloff (III, col. 987) gives tavus or tawys as the Turkish 


Kleinasien. T'iao-ii is usually translated “Chaldea” (cf. Hirth, op. cit., pp. 144 ff.)- 
Chavannes regards it as the Arabic kingdom Characene founded between 130 and 127 b.c. 
in Mesene at the mouth of the Tigris. A spontaneous occurrence of the peacock in the 
Tigris Valley is out of the question; perhaps the domesticated birds, transported there 
from India, were released and reverted to the wild state. The text, if the reading of the 
Han annals is correct, merely proves that in the first century of the Christian Era peacocks 
were known in the lower Tigris region. At that time the Chinese were familiar with the 
bird from Indo-China. 


1 The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania , X, viii. 

2 Memphis I, PI. 39 and pp. 16-17; Meydum and Memphis III, Fig. 149 and p. 46. 
^ IF, II, 141. 


4 Baktrische Lexicooraphie, p. 65. 

s The Latin and Greek words may be merely linguistic variants of one original form. 
See Wood, Classical Philology, XIV, 268. 

J Hiibschmann, Armenische Grammatik, p. 465; Liden, Armenische Studien, 
p. 83; Meillet, MSLP, VII, 162; F. Mtiller, WZKM, VIII, 282. 

7 Trans. Am. Phil. Asso., 1892, p. 100. 
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word for‘ peacock/ Tavuk, tawyk, or tank means ‘ chicken/ Hiising 1 
gives thaus or thavus as the common word for ‘ peacock 1 in the 
languages of the Caucasus. Dialectic forms are thatagu$, tutiiku8 t 
and thauskv£. 

The origin of all these forms which resemble the Greek word so 
closely, and are undoubtedly connected with it, is uncertain, and the 
center from which the borrowing took place cannot yet be determined. 
The clue may eventually be found in Babylonia, unless Hal6vy is 
right in deriving the word from Aramaic, or Lewy in deriving it from 
Hebrew. It is extremely doubtful whether any of these words has 
any connection with thukkiyylm, even assuming that that form is 
correct. 

The available evidence seems to show that there was no certain 
tradition among the Hebrews that Ophir was located in India or 
that thukkiyylm (if that reading be correct) meant ‘peacock/ Eupole- 
mos, in the second century b.c., was ignorant of any such tradition. 
The identification of Ophir with India by Josephus was made at 
precisely the time when India had become famous as a land of gold. 
In the face of the evidence presented above it is most unlikely that 
Jerome and the Targums preserved any old tradition, which, running 
subterraneously for centuries, came to the surface for the first time 
in the third and fourth centuries a.d. and found literary expression 
then for the first time. It is much more likely that they merely 
copied the current opinion. It was the identification of Ophir with 
India (both being lands of gold) which led to the effort to identify 
the obscure Hebrew word with the name of some Indian product. 
By the time of Josephus ‘ivory and apes' had been fixed upon by at 
least one school of interpreters as the meaning of senhabtnm qophirn. 
Those who believed that the voyage of I Kings 10:21-22 was to 
India sought in the third obscure word the name of some Indian 
animal to correspond to the elephants and apes, and fixed upon the 
famous and prized Indian bird. The peacock was all the rage in 
Rome during the early Empire. Note that the ‘pine wood' of the 
Septuagint (II Chron. 2:8) is obviously a guess based on the pre¬ 
ceding words ‘cedar and cypress (fir?)/ and that in three Lucianic 
manuscripts t€x«/i is explained by a gloss, based on the context, as 

‘ OLZ, 1914. p. 301. 
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referring to a species of monkey from Ethiopia. With this tautology 
‘apes and monkeys’ and with the ‘Ethiopians’ of Josephus compare 
the Egyptian account of an expedition to Punt which brought back, 
among other things, ‘apes and monkeys’ and ‘natives and their 
children.’ 1 

It is believed by many careful students of the Hebrew text that 
the verses in which the words §enhabbim, qophlm , and thukkiyylm 
occur are later additions to the original Hebrew text. If the reading 
thukkiyylm is correct, and if the comparison with Dravidian tokei is 
valid, the verses may have been added to the Hebrew text some time 
after the sixth century b.c., when the peacock was known in Palestine. 
Per se there is no serious objection to the comparison of thukkiyylm to 
tokei. But there is good reason to doubt the reading thukkiyylm and 
it is very doubtful chronologically whether we can assume that tokei 
was used to denote the peacock in the tenth or even ih the sixth 
century b.c. 

The earliest certain evidence for navigation on the Indian Ocean 
is that found in a passage of Herodotus (4. 44). Toward the end of 
the sixth century b.c., Darius sent the Greek Skylax on an expedition 
across Persia, down the Indus by boat, and along the coast of Persia 
and Arabia to Arsinoe (near Suez). 2 After this voyage of explora¬ 
tion Darius conquered the northwestern part of India and ‘made use 
of that sea.’ However, it is certain that the Indian Brahml alphabet 
was borrowed from some Semitic alphabet. 3 This implies commercial 
intercourse with the West. Blihler argues for 800 b.c. as the date of 
the borrowing. Kennedy argues for 600 b.c. None of the Indian 
evidence for the existence of writing can be dated with certainty be¬ 
fore the fourth or fifth centuries b.c . 4 The earliest Greek evidence 
is Nearchus apvud Strabo (15.1. 67). That is 325 b.c. The earliest 
Indian inscriptions come from the third century b.c. There is no 
way of dating the initial borrowing, and it is not yet certain whether 


1 Breasted, Records, II, 109. 

2 See Berger, Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Erdkunde der Griechen, pp. 61, 73—74; 
Reese, Die Griechischen Nachrichten liber Indien, pp. 39-52. 

* See Bllhler, On the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet and Indische Palaeographie, 
p. 17 (in Grundriss der Indo-arischen Philologie ); Kennedy, JR AS, 1898, pp. 274-75. 

4 See Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 107 ff. 
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the model was a North Semitic or a South Semitic alphabet. 1 This 
evidence is not sufficient to cover the gap between the sixth century 
and the tenth century b.c. Does the word Ihukkiyylm do so ? In 
the light of the evidence presented above this seems to me very 
doubtful. A priori it is perfectly possible that there may have been 
navigation on the Indian Ocean as early as the tenth century b.c., 
but history in its reconstruction of the past must proceed on the basis 
of certain fact, not on the basis of what may or may not have been 
possible. 

Discussion of the emendations which have been proposed for 
the words senhabblm, qophlm, and ihukkiyylm , and of the other 
identifications such as ‘parrots’ and ‘guinea fowl’ which have been 
proposed for ihukkiyylm , has been purposely omitted. 

The text criticism of the Old Testament is entirely outside of my 
own field. These jottings and suggestions have been made in the 
hope that some Old Testament scholar may be induced to subject 
the passages under discussion to a more searching textual criticism. 
The Ethiopic versions, for instance, are beyond my reach. 

» W. Max MUUer has recently argued (OLZ, 1912, p. 541), contrary to the generally 
accepted view, that the model was a South Semitic alphabet. 
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KASHSHITES, ASSYRIANS, AND THE BALANCE OF POWER 

By A. T. Olmstead 

University of Illinois, Urbana 

Few conquerors left so vital an impress upon Babylonian life as 
did the Kashshites, yet we must admit that we know practically 
nothing of their race or of their earlier history. We find a casual 
reference or .two in the business documents which prove some of 
their race in Babylonia, as laborers or as common peasants; one of 
their chiefs was in the service of Ammi zaduga; once, in the time 
of Samsu iluna, they raided Babylonia. 1 When next we meet them, 
they are themselves rulers of Babylonia. 

First of these kings of the “Third Babylonian Dynasty” comes 
Gandash (1745-1729), 2 who calls himself “King of the Four World 
Regions, King of Shumer and Akkad, King of Babylon.” He 
restores the temple of Bel Marduk, damaged “in the conquest of 
Babylon,” as piously as any native ruler, and no one would suspect 
from his tone that he was the Elamite conqueror who caused the 
loss. 3 His son, the first Agum (1729-1707), was followed by Kash- 

1 King, Letters, III, 242; CT, VI, 23b; VS, VII, 64, 183 ff.; Ungnad, BA, VI, 5, 22. 

2 The chronology of the second millennium b.c. cannot at present be fixed with exact 
accuracy. Our main source is the king list A which gives the succession of dynasties 
from the third to the seventh inclusive, with the length of reign in each case. Our only 
difficulty has been to find a fixed point to date the whole list. Such a fixed point has 
not been discovered, but by the utilization of all the facts we can date within very close 
limits. It has not previously been observed that if we accept the king list dates for the 
Second Dynasty, impossible as they, seem (cf. AJSL, XXXV, 100), the dynasty extends 
from 2053 (cf. AJSL, XXXV, 96) to 1685. Now the last king, Ea gamil, was contem¬ 
porary with Kashtiliash, third king of the Third Dynasty, cf. below. If we assume that 
the last year of Ea gamil was the first of Kashtiliash, which is probably not far from the 
truth, we may date the whole series and we shall not have one single conflict with the 
evidence, which by this time is far too full for this to happen if the conclusion is not 
approximately correct. Every synchronism with Egypt is met, if we accept the dates 
which Breasted, History of Egypt, 599, has developed from Meyer, Aegyptische Chrono- 
logie. The synchronism of the Hittite treaty with the short reign of Kadashman Enlil II 
is especially striking. Another synchronism which fits the scheme is that which dates 
the death of Marduk nadin a be to about 1107 through the reference of Sennacherib to 
Tiglath Pileser I. A third point of some importance is the fact that sufficient time is 
allowed in each case for father to beget son at a normal age. In the list many of the 
names are missing or without length of reign, but with the evidence before us these can 
now be dated with rarely more than ten years’ error relative to the remainder of the list, 
where the margin of error is about the same. 

* Pinches, Bab. Or. Rec., I, 54, 78; Winckler, Untersuch., 34, 156; cf. Hilprecht, 
ZA, VII, 309, n. 4; OBI, 23 ff.; I. 28 ff.; King, Chron., I, 103 n. 
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tiliash I (1707-1685), who may mark a change in dynasty. 1 Ea 
gamil, the last king of the Sealands dynasty, took advantage of the 
change in rulers to make a final effort to beat off the Kashshites by 
invading their Elamite homeland. He was driven off by the king’s 
brother, Ulam Buriash, who then “conquered the Sea Land and 
exercised dominion over the country,” 2 in proof of which we find his 
own mace head on which he calls himself “King of the Sea Land.” 3 
Relations with the Elamite country of Anzan were not satisfactory, 
for Untash gal, the son of Huban Numena, its king, carried off 
Immeria, the “protecting god of Kashtiliash,” and placed the statue 
in Sian. 4 The Sea Land did not long remain Kashshite, for the 
inhabitants rose, and shortly after Agum, a son of King Kashtiliash, 
must march against them. The center of the revolt was Dur Ea, a 
fort which appropriately received its name from the god of the deep, 
and the rebels were not finally subdued until Emalga uruna, the 
god’s temple within it, was razed to the ground. Its place was 
taken by a fort with his own name, Dur Agum, which long endured. 5 

Kashtiliash was succeeded by two sons, Ushshi (1685-1677) and 
Abi rattash, by a grandson Tashshigurumush, and a great-grandson 
Agum kakrime, but our lists are now broken and we cannot date 
with relative accuracy. The Shumerian inscription of the last 
named has come down to us in a translation made for the Assyrian 
king Ashur bani apal. 6 The new titulary is most instructive. 
First of all Agum kakrime places “King of Kashshu” and next 
“King of Akkad,” so that we might almost assume that he deliber¬ 
ately substituted Kashshu for Shumer when imitating the old 


1 Ulam Buriash says he was the son of Buma Buriash. Agum kakrime that he was 
the aplu rrahtu of Agum the elder, I, 18 f., but this may be reconciled by understanding 
the phrase as meaning “inheritor,” not “eldest son”; cf. King. Babylon, 217, n. 2. We 
can hardly follow Thureau-Dangin. OLZ, XI. 31 f?., in making a new group. Buma 
Buriash, Kashtiliash. and Agum 111. 

! Chron. II. 11 fT. 

* Weissbach. Bab. Misnl., 3; King. Chron.. I. 151. 

» Del . X, 85. 

» Chron. II. 14 fT.; cf. King, Chron., I. 101 fT.; Thureau-Dangin. ZA, XXI. 170 fT.. 
reads it Dur-EnlH: Luckenbill. AJSL, XXIX, 232. then identifies it with the frequently 
mentioned place in Clay, Doc. Caustic Rulers. 

•II R, 38. 2; V R, 33; Smith, Disc., 225 fT.: Boscawen, TSBA, IV, 132 fT.; Rl >', 
VII. 1 fT.; Horn mol. Grach., 421 fT.; OLZ . XII. 108 fT.; Winckler. Forsch., I, 517 f.; 
Delitzsch. Kossfier, 55 fT.; Jensen. KB, III. 1. 134 fT.; Muss-Arnolt. In Harper. Lit., 3 fT.; 
Thureau-Dangin, OLZ, XI. 31 fT.; Peiser. OLZ, XIII, 68. 
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expression “King of Shumer and Akkad.” Only then does he call 
himself “King of the broad land of Babylon.” After this, he is 
once more back to the Elamite frontier with his “granter of dwelling 
places to the numerous men of Tupliash, King of Padan and Alman, 1 
King of the Guti, a stupid people, who rules the Four World Regions.” 
This fine list of titles makes claim to much of Elam and Babylonia, 
though he seems not to have possessed the southern half of the 
latter. The main object of the inscription is to record the bringing 
back of the images of Marduk and Sarpanitum from their long 
captivity in Hana. 2 * Agum kakrime says nothing of any war for 
their recovery, so we are driven to assume that they were secured 
through diplomatic negotiation and that he paid well for the 
privilege. 8 

We now enter upon a period which is at the same time one of 
the most interesting and one of the most exasperatingly difficult in 
all Babylonian history. For the first time in the course of these 
investigations, we are able to compare authorities from several differ¬ 
ent empires, when Babylonia was one of a group of almost equally 
balanced powers which between them divided the civilized world. 
Such a condition naturally resulted in a great development of 
diplomacy. We are unusually fortunate in having large parts of 
the archives of two of the sister-nations, Egypt and the Hittites, 
while Assyria has left us a record which, if not exactly a diplomatic 
pi&ce justificative, as has been sometimes assumed, at least gives us 
a more or less accurate summary of the most important diplomatic 
and military dealings with Babylonia. 4 Although but a compara¬ 
tively small part of these documents throws any direct light on our 
problems, their value in forming a background cannot be over¬ 
estimated, and we must regret that limitations of space prevent 
their present study. 

Subject for equal regret it is that just at this point the king list 
breaks off and we are not even sure of the names or order of the 

1 Alman is probably Holwan, the Halman near Namar with a governor ( shaknu ) in 
the Ritti Marduk charter of Nebuchadnezzar I, King, Boundary Stones , 35, II, 22. Padan 
cannot be the Patina in the Euphrates bend as is sometimes assumed. 

* Cf. Olmstead, AJSL , XXXV, 99. 

* So Rogers, Hist ., II, 107; contra, Hail, Hist ., 200. 

4 Olmstead, Historiography , 31. 
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rulers. Certain kings we may place in this dark period, a Kurigalzu 
and his son Meli Shipak, each the first of the name. 1 Kara Indash I 
begins a new series. Comparison of his titulary with that of Agum 
kakrime shows instructive changes. Already the rulers are coming 
under the influence of the country. It is not strange that the 
time-honored “King of Shumer and Akkad” should gain the ascend¬ 
ancy over the barbarian “King of Kashshu” and be placed before 
it; it is cause for surprise that both should be given after “King of 
Babylon.” This is our first illustration of the success with which 
our upstart city not only secured but maintained the precedence 
over all her predecessors and rivals until finally the country itself 
took her name. Last of all is given “King of Kar Duniash,” the 
“Wall” of the god of that name, which is first applied to a region in 
south Babylonia along the Elamite frontier and later comes to be 
the official Kashshite designation of Babylonia as a whole. 2 

Kara Indash may be dated about 1420-1408. He is the first 
king of whom we can say with certainty that he had relations with 
Egypt. It was probably to him that Thutmose IV (1420-1411) 
wrote “Establish true brotherhood between us,” 8 and it was cer¬ 
tainly Kara Indash who corresponded with Amenhotep III (1411— 
1375), 4 and gave him his daughter in marriage. He was succeeded 
by his son Kadashman Enlil I (about 1408 to 1402), who is known 
to us almost exclusively from the letters to and from him which are 
preserved in the Egyptian archives. It is hardly an attractive 
picture of him we secure, for he rarely speaks of anything but inter¬ 
national marriages, attempting to marry off his own daughter to 
the Egyptian, then begging an Egyptian princess for himself, above 
all, seeking for the “much gold” of Egypt. 5 

In due time, Kadashman Enlil thought no longer of gold and 
women and his place was taken by Burna Buriash I (about 1402- 
1397), to be followed in turn by his son Kurigalzu II (about 

1 Weissbach, Bab. Miscel .. No. 2. though no royal title ls given: we are not to place 
here a Kadashman barbe. father of Kurigalzu. for the kudurru in which he occurs. King. 
Boundary .Stone*. 3 f., pi. 1, belongs to Kadashman Enlil II, not the first, and the Kadash¬ 
man barbe is the father of Kurigalzu III; cf. Clay, Doc. Cassite Rulers, No. 39. 

* IV R*. 36, 3; G. Smith. TSBA, I. 68; Winckler, KB, III, 1. 152f.; Schnabel. 
OLZ, XII, 55; Rogers. Hist., II, 114. 

* Knudtzon, Amarna, 1. 1 Ibid., 3; Uruk ins., Jordan. MDOG, LI, 50 f. 

& Knudtzon, Amarna, 2, 4. 
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1397-1392). In his own inscriptions, Kurigalzu never uses the 
title of king; from the letters of his son Buma Buriash II, we learn 
that he had close relations with Amenhotep III, and that he refused 
to assist a threatened revolt of the Canaanites. 1 With Burna 
Buriash II (about 1392-1367), we come to the last of the Baby¬ 
lonian rulers whose relations with Egypt can be studied at first hand. 
The reigns of his predecessors had been brief, and he was a mere 
youth as is proved by the almost unbelievably naive point of view 
shown in his letters. His accession took place some time before 
that of his Egyptian “brother” Amenhotep IV, and we possess the 
very letter he wrote asking that peace be continued as between their 
fathers. 2 

Interesting and enlightening as these letters are, it would be a 
sad mistake if they left us with the impression that the Kashshite 
kings did nothing but beg for gold, negotiate for Egyptian wives, or 
use diplomatic pressure for the protection of their merchants. 
Doubtless this is what they were intended to make the weak heretic 
king believe; the reality is not to be found in this group of officially 
correct letters, it is to be picked out here and there in the letters 
which trace the progress of the revolt against Egypt in Syria and 
Palestine. Here we discover a series of well-executed intrigues. Rib 
Addi, for example, reports that the sons of his old- opponent, the 
Amorite Abd Ashirta, are the dogs of the king of Kashshi land and 
of the king of Mitani, and they are possessing the land of the king 
for themselves. 8 Again, these two kings are connected with the 
Hittite ruler in the same general relation. 4 As far south as Jeru¬ 
salem, it was necessary for the king, Abdi JJipa, to declare his 
innocence as regards the Kashshi, that an evil deed has been done 
against him by the Kashshi, who attempted to assassinate him in 
his own house. 5 

Perhaps the greatest interest attaches to the letter in which 
Burna Buriash protests against the recognition of Assyria as an 


1 Lehmann, ZA, V, 417; Winckler, KB, III, 1 , 154 f. 

| KnudtZOn ’ ilmarBfl . 6 . * Ibid., 104. « Ibid., 116. 

riash & snrwif ttIh u™ ^^P 1 * 0118 of reign. IR, 4, xiii; OBI, 33 f., 132; cf. the .... 
ler KB ITT OBI, 68 ; Thureau-Dangin, JA, X Ser., XI, 122 ff.; Winck- 

date 25-7 in u.f 2 *’ St f ith ’ TSB A, I, 68 ; Hilprecht, Assyriaca, 93, n. Last certain 

TJ^' b :LZV 7 - 11 - 12 may belong here - Badau - cla >-' 
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independent state, free from vassalage to Babylonia. 1 The appear¬ 
ance on the scene of the Assyrians demands a study of their earlier 
history. 

The city-state appears in the beginning of Assyrian history as in 
Babylonian but with a difference. In Babylonia, the city-states 
never really amalgamated. Assyria was more fortunate, for Ashur, 
whether as city, god, or nation, always dominated the whole region 
because of the geographical position, and the psychological effect of 
this unity cannot be too greatly emphasized. 

Behind the written history must have extended many centuries 
of existence, and no doubt in Neolithic times there were already 
settlers on this defensible position commanding the fertile pocket of 
soil and the great road as well, but we have not yet found their 
obsidian implements or their ash beds as in the case of the more 
northern Nineveh. 2 The earliest remains yet found show decidedly 
Shumerian characteristics, roughly hewn of gypsum as they are, in 
style and in dress. 3 It is a commonplace that names of sacred sites 
are the last to be forgotten of a vanishing population’s traces, and 
we may see good proof of a Shumerian age in the name of the chief 
shrine at Ashur, E foarsag kurkurra, “House of the exalted mountain 
of the lands.” Nineveh has the same name as a suburb of Lagash 
in the days of Eannatum and Gudea, and its temple, E mishmish, is 
again Shumerian in its meaning. The earliest rulers of whom we 
have any mention, Kikia, according to Ashur rim nisheshu, builder 
of the original city wall, and Ushpia, the first king mentioned by 
Shalmaneser I in reciting the history of E harsag kurkurra, must be 
assigned to this race. 4 

In historical times, it is clear that the ruling race was Semitic, 
in all probability West Semitic or Amorite, 5 but this is not the place 
to discuss a problem which still bristles with difficulties. When 
history of a sort becomes possible, we are in the presence of an 
undoubtedly Semitic dynasty. Of this group of at least six rulers 
who handed down their power from father to son, Kate Ashur is the 

1 Knudtzon, Amarna, 9. 

* King, PSBA, XXXIV, 201. 

* Andrli, MDOG . LIV, 7. 

* KTA, 63, 5; 13, III, 33; 51. 

* Clay, Empire of the Amorites, passim. 
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first, and it is appropriate that in his name should be found the 
deified city in its earliest form. His son Shalim alpim wrote our 
first known inscription. 1 Ilu shuma built the house of the goddess 
Ishtar, the Assyrian, and made an unsuccessful attempt upon 
Babylonia. As his opponent was Sumu abu, the founder of the 
First Babylonian dynasty, we can date him not far from 2220. 2 
Erishum tells how he restored the temple of Ashur and built that of 
Adad, not yet forced to cede a part to Anu, the interloper from the 
south; 3 his son Ikunum erected the temple of the underworld goddess 
Erish kigal, and rebuilt the city wall f Shar ken kate Ashur, the last 
ruler we can definitely assign to this dynasty, followed Babylonian 
custom in shortening his name to Sharruken, not without remem¬ 
brance of that Sargon who once had brought so much of the world 
under his sway, an imitation the more marked in that he too was 
considered a deity by his subjects and wrote before his name the 
sign for god. 5 Soon after, we have another such a family group, 
Ishme Dagan I, Ashur nirari I, who constructed the city wall and the 
temple of the elder Bel, 6 and Kisru sha Ashur who rebuilt the Ishtar 
temple. Since the last claims Sharruken as his “father,” it is not 
impossible that they also belong to the Kate Ashur dynasty. 7 

The earlier rulers content themselves with the simple title 
“patesi of the god Ashur,” and we may assume that they were 
dependent on a foreign master. In the case of the next known 
monarch, Ilil kapkapu, we can prove it. Although we are told by 
later monarchs that “Ashur called his name in ancient times,” 8 

1 MDOG, XLIV, 30. 

1 MDOG, XLIX, 22; LI. 25; Chron. K. 1 , II, 14; King, Chron., I, 116; cf. Bezold. 
ZA, XXI. 253. 

* I R < 6 . ii; Winckler, ZA, II, pi. Ill, 10; Schrader, KB, I, 2 f.; Budge-King, Annals, 
I, xv, 1 ; KTA, 1 , 60 f.; Luckenbill, AJSL, XXVIII, 166 I., hereafter quoted as Lucken- 
bill; VS, I, 62; Shalmaneser I, KTA, 13, III, 38; Tukulti Ninib I. Ishtar ins.; MDOG, 
XLVII, 40; Esarhaddon, KTA, 51; cf, Andrii, MDOG, LIV, 26; Scheil, RT, XXII. 156. 

4 Johns, AJSL, XVIII, 176; cf. Budge-King, Annals, xvii, n. 3; Ashur rim nisheshu 
KTA, 63. 

5 d Sharruken patesi of Ashur, son of I(kunum) patesi of Ashur, on seal of “ Cappado¬ 
cian" tablet. Sayce, Babyloniaca, IV, 65 ff. He is not called son of Ikunum in the 
Ashur rim nisheshu inscription, but he comes immediately after him, and the restoration 
of Sayce seems certain. 

* KTA, 62; Luckenbill, 166 f.; MDOG. LI, 47 ; Ashur rim nisheshu ins.; Adad 
nirari II. KTA, 5. 

7 MDOG, XXXVIII, 33, n. 

8 Adad nirari III, Kalhu ins., 24 ff.; Esarhaddon, KTA, 51. 
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the god was not an independent agent in the proceeding, for it is 
also admitted that he lived under Sulili, who is none else than Sin 
muballit, the father of Hammurapi. 1 His son, Samsi Adad, appears 
after Sin muballit’s son in an oath formula, mute testimony to his 
acknowledgment of Babylonian suzerainty. 2 Samsi Adad claims 
that he rebuilt the Ashur temple in his capital and E mishmish at 
Nineveh, and neither in his own inscriptions nor in those of his 
successors is there hint of independence upon Babylon. We discover 
the true state of affairs from the Code of Hammurapi, where we 
read how that ruler returned to ‘Ashur its gracious protecting deity, 
that is, Ashur himself, and made the face of Ishtar to shine in E 
mishmish of Nineveh. 8 

For three hundred years thereafter, we do not have the name of 
a king, which cannot but awaken the suspicion that a chronological 
error of some sort is hidden in the gap. Then we hear of another 
patesi, Ishme Dagan II, whose son, Shamshi Adad, was the first to 
erect the double temple of Anu and Adad (1800). 4 The introduction 
of Anu is doubtless to be connected with vassalage to the south. 
Not long after comes another Shamshi Adad who gives us our first 
inscription of any length. He begins with the title “King of Kish- 
shati,” doubly interesting because he is the first Assyrian to dare 
name himself king, and because he does not call himself king of 
Assyria but “King of the Universe,” an old title connected with 
the extreme north of Babylonia. What is the territory to which 
Shamshi Adad wishes it to be specifically attached is made clear by 
his next claim “who devotes his energies to the land between the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers.” The failure to refer to the city-state 
Ashur is the more surprising as he is careful to indicate that his 

1 Sulili is regularly identified with Sumu la ilu, the first king of the dynasty. But 
this would make at least seven preceding monarchs fill the forty years while Ilil kapkapu 
would rule from before 2170 to 2114, which is exceedingly improbable. 

* Ranke. Names, x; Documents, No. 26; Poebel, Documents, 58. rightly takes it as 
of the tenth year of Hammurapi. 2114. as against King, Chron., I, 127, n. 1. It is very 
doubtful if the Bel tabni mentioned with Sin muballit in No. 18 of Ranke is Assyrian, as 
Bel Is not found in Assyrian names thus early. 

*1 R, 6 . 1; Winckler, ZA.1J, pi. Ill, 9; Schrader, l.c.: Budge-King, Annals, xix, 2; 
Shalmaneser I. KTA, 13. Ill, 40; Esarhaddon. KTA, 51; for Nineveh, Shalmaneser I. 
Bowl ins.; Tiglath Pileser I, Tablet 4; Ashur nasir apal, Ishtar ins.; Bowls; Hammurapi 
Code. IV. 55 ff.; cf. Olmstead, AJSL, XXXV, 94. 

< Tiglath Pileser I. Ann., VII, 60 fif. 
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activities are due to the command of the god Ashur who loves him 
and that Anu and Enlil have named his name for great deeds among 
the kings who have gone before. As proof of these great deeds, he 
tells us of tribute from the kings of Tuqrish and from the king of 
the Upper Land which he received in his city of Ashur and of a 
memorial stele which he set up in the city of Laban by the shore of 
the great sea. If by these he means the Lebanon and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, he had reason for his boasting. 1 

In these days of the high cost of living, it is consoling to learn 
that the early Assyrians suffered likewise. Civilization in Assyria 
produced what , it has always produced everywhere, rising prices. 
To meet the outcry against profiteers, Shamshi Adad promulgated a 
decree in which he announced the standard prices which were to 
obtain in his state. It is of interest to compare them with the 
tariff decreed not long before by Sin gashid in south Babylonia. 2 
In Uruk the shekel of silver buys three gur of grain, in Ashur but 
two are given. This is as we should expect, for Babylonia was the 
granary of the world, and the territory around Ashur could not for 
a moment compare with it in fertility. In the same manner, we 
are not surprised to find that in Uruk the shekel will purchase 
thirty qa of oil, in Ashur only twelve. On the other hand, we 
should expect that a city which had at its very doors the steppe 
across which roamed vast flocks of sheep would furnish cheaper 
wool than Babylonia, and again we are not disappointed, for twenty- 
five manas of wool cost no more at Ashur than twelve at Uruk. 

Shamshi Adad's family was continued by his son Adad nirari and 
bv his grandson Ashur dan. 3 Soon after follows another family 
group, Ashur rabi, Ashur nirari, and Ashur rim nisheshu I, whose 
brief inscription has given us the names of so many of the earliest 
Assyrian rulers. 4 Ashur nadin ahe was remembered at home as 
having built the great northern terrace, 5 and as the first Assyrian 

1 KTA, 2 ; Luckenbill, 166 ff.; for date. cf. 157. n. 17. Streck. ZA, XX. 460. is 
probably correct in connecting Tuqrish with the Tigra of Armenia. Darius, Behistun 
instil, 39 - Less Probable is the identification with the Turuki of Adad nirari II. KTA, 

- Cf. Olmstcad, AJSL, XXXV, 99 . 

3 MDOG, XLIV, 31. 

4 Mt> OG, XXV11I. 10 ; KTA, 63; Luckenbill. 172 f. 

' MDOG, XLIX, 18; Broken Obi , V, 4 f.; KTA, 64; Winckler, Forsch., III. 248. 
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king to have relations with Egypt. In his twenty-fourth year, 1475, 
Thutmose III reports “ tribute ” from a “ chief” of Assur, lapis 
lazuli, vessels of colored stone, horses, wagons, and various valuable 
woods. 1 The Egyptian wished to give the impression that* this was 
a tribute offered by a subject. The truth was evidently different, 
for we find Ashur nadin afee’s descendant, Ashur uballit, flatly 
informing Amenhotep IV to his face that when Ashur nadin afoe 
sent to Egypt, they sent him in return twenty talents of gold! 
This amount may be exaggerated, we may be sure that Thutmose 
returned at least equal value, and it looks suspiciously like a subsidy 
from the Egyptian court. The same letter proves that a similar 
subsidy was given to the king of Hani Galbat- or Mitani, a fact 
which indicates retrogression on this frontier. 2 

Then we have Puzur Ashur who repaired the great wall of Ashur 
and built the wall of the “New City,” for the capital was expanding 
with the kingdom. 3 In his days we likewise learn of the first formal 
relations with the Babylonians, when he and Burna Buriash “swore 
an oath and established their boundary in friendly agreement.” 4 
It would seem that this was the first formal recognition by the 
Babylonians of the Assyrian independence, for not long before 
Burna Buriaslj had sent to Amenhotep IV a most vigorous protest 
against the reception given the ambassador of the Assyrians, his 
“vassals.” His successor, Kara Indash II, also made a friendly 
agreement with Ashur rim nisheshu II, who seems to have been the 
immediate successor of Puzur Ashur as he finished the “New City” 
wall with a casing wall. 5 


1 Lepsius, Denkmtiltr, III, 32, 02 ff.; Breasted, Records of Egypt, II. 191 f.; Assur 
is given as Ys-sw-r 5 . 

1 Knudtzon, A mama. 16; the fact that Ashur uballit mentions "thy father" in 
connection with the gift to the king of Hani Galbat, while he does not connect any with 
the preceding mention of Ashur nadin afte. seems to prove it was an earlier Egyptian 
with whom he corresponded. M DOG, XXV, 40, where Ashur uballit mentions his 
father and refers to his ancestor, proves this Ashur nadin afoe really was the one who 
comes a little before Ashur uballit, the son of Erba Adad. 

3 Ashur rim nisheshu, KTA, 58 ; Adad nirari, KTA, 3, 37. 

4 Synchr. Hist ., I, 10 IT. 

s Adad nirari. KTA. 4. 1. 33; Synchr. Hist., I. 12 IT. There has been much dis¬ 
cussion of this very troublesome group of events; cf.. e.g.. Meyer. Z . 1 , XX. 598; l ngnad. 
OLZ, 1908, 11 ff.; Schnabel. MI) VG, 1908. 27; Luckenbill. 159. But one correction is 
necessary. The notoriously careless author of the Synchronistic History has made just 
one more mistake, has confused the first with the second Kara Indash, and has thus 
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After a reign marked only by work on the terrace, 1 Erba Adad 
(about 1365-1360) was shortly followed by his son Ashur uballit 
(about 1360-1330). He too had relations with Egypt, and we still 
have preserved the letter in which he replies to the coining of ambas¬ 
sadors. He calls himself “King of Ashur, the great king,” and 
addresses the Egyptian as brother, a full insistence on equality, 
though in a private document from his reign he is merely called 
King of Kishshati.” 2 His own records, so far as they have been 
preserved, report only the digging of a canal and of a well. 3 But 
we have other evidence to prove him a great warrior. Since the 
days of Shamshi Adad, control of all Mesopotamia had been lost to 
the Mitanians, and now they secured a foothold east of the Tigris 
in Nineveh; Tushratta could even send its patron goddess Ishtarto 
Egypt on a healing expedition. By the conquest of the “wide 
extending Shubari,” 4 Nineveh was recovered and its restoration 
celebrated by the restoration of the Ishtar temple at that place. 
Only a few miles west, at Sinjar, and a few miles south, at Arrapha, 
the Egyptians had recognized independent states. 6 This territory, 
with Musri, 6 was likewise brought under Assyrian control. 7 

More important in its ultimate results was the marriage of his 
daughter Muballitat Sherua to the Babylonian K^ra Indash II 
a out 1367 1355), the son of Burna Buriash, in connection with 
<mot er series of boundary agreements. For the son of this union, 
a as man harbe (about 1355-1344), 8 we have claimed a series of 
victories the annihilation of the power of the raiding Sutu, and 
the fort ification and colonization of Birutu in Harhar. In reality, 


XXn A ?4 Ur Thu^th^two 1 t° instead of follow p uzur Ashur; cf. Delitzsch, MDOG 

common reason for existence whe^T^ ^? geth f r in two succeeding reigns, and have i 
too early, for we cannot nnHo * °J* t le orduiar y view Assyria becomes independen 

treated with the Assyrians on ^u^l terms^ 0 ^ ° f BUma Buriash U ms ancestors hat 

1 Broken Obi., V, 4 . 

2 Knudtzon, A mama, 15 f • Sclipil ytv „. „ 

’ KTA, 64; Luckenbill, 172 ff. ’ ’ ’ '' Budg0 - Kin »* AnnaU ' 388ff ‘ 

the Missuri K^ds retetoMusri ? he Z ‘ bari K “ rds ' Layald ' Hinntk and Babylon, 370. a 

ibid., 34:jf a jSm8i n iTrtld T ni tm , 0 fi2 T' B r asted- Rl!cord ’- II. 204; Amenhotep III 

• Cl. Olmstead, J.OS.X^n, STJ™ '****’ ^ 

7 Adad nirari, KTA 4 

• Reference in Kudu™ of Kadashman EnW Kin g . B o an dar„ 3 . 
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these “victories'’ indicate a period of weakness; that the Sutu 
could invade Babylonia at all may have been the reason why the 
Kashshites rebelled against their half-Assyrian monarch and killed 
him. In his place, they set up Nazi Bugash, the “son of a nobody.” 
Ashur uballit seized the opportunity to invade the land, nominally 
to avenge his grandson, and placed on the throne Kurigalzu the 
Younger, the infant son of Kadashman Jjarbe. 1 

The reign of Kurigalzu III (1344-1321) was long and prosperous. 
Its most important single event was the invasion of Elam and the 
capture of its king, JJurbatila. 2 On this campaign, Kurigalzu 
recaptured and brought back from Susa a small agate tablet, a 
dedication to Dungi, which had been carried off almost a thousand 
years before by the Elamite king, Kutur Nahh un te. Now it was 
dedicated to Enlil in Nippur where it remained until found by 
American excavators. 3 Encouraged by this success, Kurigalzu 
decided to throw off entirely such vassalage to Assyria as might 
be presumed by his manner of coming to the throne, and to claim 
the northern country through the combination in himself of both 
Assyrian claims. Ashur uballit had died, about 1330, and his 
place had been taken by his son Enlil nirari (about 1330-1315). 
The battle was contested on the Tigris. The Babylonian his¬ 
torian claims that the Assyrian king was slain in a great defeat; the 


1 The Babylonian account, Chron. P, with its most probable restoration, has been 
preferred to Synchr. Hist., I, 19 ff.; cf. Hall. Hist., 267; Rogers, Hist., II, 123; King. 
Babylon, 243; Peiser, OLZ, XI. 7 ff. I do not see that KTA, 4, II, 2, demands, with 
Luckenbill, 160, another Adad nirari and another Ashur uballit. The marriage of 
Muballitat Sherua gives the chronological clue to the dates of the kings who precede 
Kurigalzu III, the first whose years are exactly given in the king list. He was sihru, a 
child or infant, when he became king, in 1344, but oven at that the marriage must have 
taken place not far from 1360, which agrees with the fact that Ashur uballit corresponded 
with Amenhotep IV 7 (1375-1357). Now Kara Indash II. grandfather of Kurigalzu, also 
had relations with Ashur rim nisheshu II, though between him and Ashur uballit was 
Erba Adad. yet Burna Buriash, father of Kara Indash, wrote several letters to Amen¬ 
hotep IV, that is, he reigned some time after 1375, so the reign of Erba Adad must have 
been very short. If we date the accession of Kadashman barbe to 1355, Kara Indash 
to 1367, Ashur uballit to 1360, and Erba Adad to 1365. we cannot be far wrong. If 
Burna Buriash was followed by Kara Indash in 1367, the beginning of his reign of at 
least twenty-five years must be about 1392, yet Kara Indash I corresponded with Amen¬ 
hotep III, that is. he ruled after 1411, and between the two. with very short reigns, 
must be placed Kadashman Enlil I. Burna Buriash I, and Kurigalzu II. The dates 
given in the text meet every such test, and the shortness of some of the reigns is no 
valid objection. 

* Chron. P. 

s OBI, 43; I, 31; cf. Rogers, Hist., II, 122. 
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Assyrian declares that his nation won the victory, destroyed the 
Babylonian camp, and caused the territory to be divided from 
Shubari to Kar Duniash. That the latter is the more nearly true 
seems indicated by the eye, originally dedicated to Enlil by Kurigalzu, 
which has been found in the Assyrian capital. Babylonia was open 
to invasion, and to secure the road Kurigalzu then built the “Wall” 
named after himself, Dur Kurigalzu, the most striking landmark 
today in the vicinity of Baghdad and one of the two rivals for the 
traditional site of the “Tower of Babel.” 1 

Arik den ilu (about 1315-1300) is the first Assyrian king from 
whom we have an annalistic inscription, and the very crudeness 
shows how new is the form. 2 Lines divide it into sections which 
represent separate campaigns, and the account is barely more than 
a list of names, united by a few formulas. First, we have an expedi¬ 
tion against certain cities from which herds were carried off to 
Ashur. In the same days, he fought with seven thousand men of 
the Iashubakula on the Elamite frontier. 3 The second campaign 
was directed against a certain Esini, who appears again in the fifth, 
and who possessed thirty chariots; the places captured were Nigimti, 
Turuki, Arnuni, and Iashubakugalla. The third was against the 
cities of Kutila, Tarbilu, and Kudina, and comparison with the 
report of his son seems to indicate that we are to look for them in 
the Quti region. In the same days, with thirty chariots, Arik den ilu 
crossed the Mashtuate River, destroyed six hundred men in chariots, 
and defeated the ruler of the city of NamubiUji, whose name of 


XT P / Synchr • Hist ’ 29 ff.; war of Kurigalzu with Subartu (Assyria), 

Kashtiliash kudurru, Del, II, 93; cf. Winckler, Forsch., I, 116; KB, III, 1, 154 f.; I R> 
4, xiv; MDOG , XXI, 38; Ur ins., Seheil, RT, XXIII, 133; Johns, Cun. Ins., 33; Sippar. 

’ RT ' XVI> 90 f,: Nippur ins - 0B I> 35-52, 133 ff.; Clay, Light, 286; Del, 
iv. 32 f carried from Nippur to Susa; Adab bricks. Banks. Bismya, 249; Der (?) 
ns., carried off to Susa, Del, VI, 30; Agade ins., copied by Nabu naid, CT, IX, 3; kudurru, 
mlESLf°“, n< a I V St ° ne8 ' 4ff -’ pls - 2 ~ 5; cvn : seal of 8hirish[ti], shakkanakku of an 
doubtful^?^?’^ 11 ^ K ^ a,zu * Delaporte, Cat. Cyl., 166; last certain date 23-7-16, 
bill Jjc; C o ay ' Archtve8 ' 63 f - In Clay, Doc. Cassite Rulers, No. 39, cf. Lucken- 

son Of 292 ' Ninib na <iin afci gives a field in the time of Kurigalzu, 

of Nazi M ! mit| lan ^ ar )G ’ f n<i is stib alive to be witness to the transaction in the days 
ancestrv and ’ S ° n °/ T Kurigalzu - Father testimony is not needed to prove the 
harbe father of £ ess . lon of Kur tealzu III and to disprove the conjectured Kadashman 
harbe,father of Kurigalzu^ For NI-NI-LAT. equaling i-dig-lat. the Tigris, cf. Dhonne. 

read Zab^allat 97 ****' Babylon ' 243 ‘ and Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, 383. still 


- Cf. Olrnstead, Historiography , 3 f. 

•The Iasubigalla of Sennacherib, Bellino Cyl. 21 ; cf. Pelser, OLZ, VII. 217. 
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Rim Aku reminds us of the biblical Arioch. Of the fourth campaign, 
we can only say that it included gala^i, the first reference to the 
Mesopotamian land which was to be made famous as one of the 
seats of the “Lost Ten Tribes.” No doubt at this time was made 
the conquest of the Iauri, the Ahlame, and the Suti, the first official 
mention of a new menace to Assyria, the Aramaeans of the desert. 1 
In the fifth campaign booty was brought to Ashur, and in those 
days Asini combined with some one whose name has been lost, but 
the confederacy was defeated. Last of all came the conquest of 
Qummuh and its allies, marking an advance into northwestern 
Mesopotamia toward the Upper Euphrates. 2 

Adad nirari (about 1300-1280) opens a decidedly strenuous 
period of activity. The dry list of names which is all that he deigns 
to furnish us takes on a new meaning when we attempt to place 
them on the map. Beginning with the Kashshites, the rulers of 
Babylon, the list goes on north to the Quti, the Guti we have learned 
to know as a savage tribe to the northeast of Babylonia, to which it 
gave a dynasty of kings. Next reached is Lulume, another moun¬ 
tain area whence savages descended upon Babylonia and into whose 
recesses such generals as Naram Sin penetrated. Finally, we have 
Shubari, which no longer included Nineveh. So much for the 
eastern frontier. On the west, the Assyrian boundary was found at 


1 In JAOS, XXXIX. 251, n. 2, Peters declares that Olmstead “is obsessed with 
the old theory of Semitic waves northward from Arabia; his own evidence shows clearly 
an opposite movement from Asia Minor downward." It is Peters’ theory which is old; 
it dates from the first location of the resting-place of the ark in Armenia, instead of 
east of Assyria, as It was in the days of Ashur nasir apal. The home of the Semites was 
still found in the north by Renan, Guidi, Lenormant. Hommel, and such other scholars 
of the last generation; for bibliography cf., e.g., Maspero. Hist., I. 550. n. 2. It was 
abandoned for good cause, the best reason being the fact that Semites are rarely if ever 
found in the mountains north of the Fertile Crescent. Today it is found only in such 
examples of belated method as, for example, J. Sandalgian, Hist, de I'Arminie des Ages 
du Paganisms, 1917. I, 193 ff. I may add that in the last months, in connection with 
an examination of Kraeling’s excellent Aram and Israel, I have for the third time gono 
over all my collected material on the early Aramaeans; I can only express surprise at 
Peters’ conclusion. Is there not a fallacy in the use of the term Semitic? Those who 
speak the Semitic languages are as mixed physically as their history would suggest; if 
there is such a thing as a Semitic race, the term can only be applied to the one group 
which is fairly constant in its physical characteristics, the Bedawin of the desert. 

* Annals. Schell. OLZ, VII, 216; Johns. Cuneiform Ins., 33; palaces. Lenormant. 
Choix, 169; Budge-King, Annals,x ix. 3; Schrader. KB, I. 2 ff.; W’inckler. ZA. 11,313; 
pi. Ill, 8; Adad nirari I, I, 16 ff. Identification of Turuki with Tiriki (sic) east of 
Uaine. Streck. ZA. XIII, is very probable, but the Tirkafculi of Tiglath Pileeer I. Ann.. 
IV. 60, is in an entirely different region. 
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Lubdu and Rapiqu, near the junction of the Balib and Euphrates 
rivers, whence it marched with the Babylonian. Thence it extended 
upstream to Carchemish, whose kings had but recently been Hittite 
vassals, Kasiassil under Subbi luliuma and Eni Sandan under Dud- 
balia. It included the fortresses of Sudi and 0aranu, the latter no 
less a city than Harran, the old capital of the west Mesopotamian 
country. The tables were turned on Mitani, which was almost 
wholly destroyed. To the north, through a large group of minor 
towns, the Assyrian domain swept through the whole of Mount 
Kashiari to Eluhat. This was a large enough empire, if it were 
really under efficient control. An Assyrian provincial system was 
still in the future, but one forward step at least had been taken. 
Adad nirari’s most significant title is “ Founder of Cities.” With 
him begins that sending out of military colonies which culminated 
in the reign of his son. 1 

More details are preserved of his war with Babylonia where Nazi 
Maruttash, who had succeeded his father in 1321, had kept the peace 
throughout the reign of Arik den ilu. The inevitable battle was 
fought at Kar Ishtar of Akarsallu, the Babylonian camp was taken, 
and among the prisoners were the priests. The victory can hardly 
have been very decisive, for the boundary was drawn from a point 
opposite Pilasqi, on the far or eastern side of the Tigris, through 
Arman of Akarsallu, that is, the country where the battle had been 
fought, to the mountains of the Lulume. Adad nirari resumed the 
title King of Kishshati,” which he had pointedly denied to his 
father. 2 


1 KTA, 5; Luckenbill, 180 f.; Gutium, AJSL, XXXIII, 320 f.; XXXV, 65 ff.: 
lulume, AJSL, XXXIII, 318; JAOS, XXXVIII, 230 ff. Lubdu is doubtfully connected 
with the Labdudu of Sargon, Display 18, by Jastrow, ZA, X, 42; Rapiqu, the Raflqa 
near Raqqa of I bn al Athir and Yaqut, Winckler, Forsch., I, 156, n. 1; the Kashiari 
towns are Taidi, Shuri. Kahat, Amasaki, Hurra, Shuduhi, Nabula. Ushukani, and Irridi; 

, ti°J' XXXVI1 ' 173 ’ ^ !3; Shuri is the Shuira of the same passage; 
Nabula, ./AOS, XXXVII. 181, n. 31; Taidi is Tidu, ./AOS. XXXVIII, 239. 

and V 35 ff ' : Adad nirari l ' 1 ' 7 - Winckler-Peiser, ad loc., make Arman 

S ^ parate ’ but ^ is clear that Arman is the chief city of Akarsallu, 
Glav r fc S th ? f Uk: Cf ' Synchr - HisL - n. 14. For relationship of Nazi Maruttash cf. 

mZ’ T ^ 3f * Lucken bill. AJSL, XXIII, 292; Hilprecht, Trans. Univ . Penn. 

Em ' Tim ’ yy^ -Nazi Fniil of Radau, Letters to Cassite Kings, No. 24, cf. Langdon, 
90 f - KuT' X ^’ 453> Ivudurru - Del, I, pis. 14 f.; II, 86 ff.; Hinke, Boundary Stone, 
k^’of mZLr ’TT , 1 2? heil * RT ' XIX * 60 ' of where called king of Kish; 

date 24-n i 7 h U ’ ? 1 1 lprecht> Ass v riac «> 93, n.; OBI, 53-58, 78, 136 f.; latest certain 
date. 24-11-17, possibly 27-11-22, Clay, Archives, 64; prayer. Clay, Light, 287. 
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To this war we may provisionally assign the alabaster vase, the 
spoil of Ubase, the city from which also came the limestone and 
clay used to restore the gate house of the Ashur temple at the capital. 1 
A temple to Nabu and Marduk was another sign of the Babyloniaza- 
tion which was taking place. 2 Our curiosity is roused when we find 
him restoring an inscription to a former prince of the land of Kun- 
zubeli, 8 and our sense of his reality is deepened when we behold the 
splendid sword of state which still bears his name. 4 

“In the beginning of my priesthood,” so writes Shalmaneser I 
(about 1280-1255) in place of the later “beginning of the reign,” 
“the land of Uruadri revolted.” Here we find the first mention of 
the country which as Urartu was to plague his successors. 5 The 
king raised his hands in prayer, mustered his armies, and went up 
against their mighty mountain fortresses. He made himself master 
of eight countries and fifty-one cities. The whole land of Uruadri 
was in three days made submissive to the feet of Ashur, their men 
were brought low as corpses, for servitude and to fear he chose them. 
Tribute that was heavy for a mountain region for all time was 
imposed upon them. The strongly fortified mountain fastness of 
Arina had formerly revolted, despising the god Ashur; Shalmaneser 
found no difficulty in taking it. Over its site were sown stones, its 
dust was gathered, and in the gate of Ashur poured out as a witness 
for future days. 8 

Then came the reduction of the whole land of Musri, eloquent 
proof that its preceding conquest by Ashur uballit was no serious 
matter. Over difficult trails and through yarrow passes Shal¬ 
maneser penetrated into 0ani Galbat, where he was met by its 
king, Shattura, or rather Sutatarra, the Aryan king of Mitani, with 

1 Vase. I R, 6 . III. A; Budge-King. Annala, 4,n. 2; we have only al Ub- but we may 
easily fill from the Ubase of II, 6. Ubase is also in H. 433; it has a god BU-LA-LA 
in II R, 60, 27; and it is located on the Assyro-Babylonian frontier by II R, 53, 33 
where it is followed by Ekallate (against Jastrow. ZA, X, 44, who places it in the Sealands). 

* III R, 3. 12. 

* Winckler, Forsch., II, 10 ff.. attributed to Adad nirari by ancestors named. 

4 Boscawen. TSBA, IV, 347; Budge-King, Annals, 4. It was bought at Mardin, 
but this Is no proof that It was found at Amedi or that it shows campaigns in this region. 

» Luckenbill, 186. 

* The eight cities are yimme. Uadqun. Bargun. Salua. Ualila, Luha. Xilipabri, 
Zingun; for yimme and Luha. cf. JAOS, XXXVII. 174, n. 17; for Arinna, ibid., 179, 
n. 29. Note that 8 plus 51 equals 59, one less than the unit 60. 
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his overlord, the Hittite Mursil, and the Semitic Ahlame. Shal¬ 
maneser’s advance was cut off by the seizure of the passes and the 
invaders began to suffer for water. “Because of their thirst and 
for a camping ground, my army bravely advanced into the masses 
of their troops, and I fought a battle and accomplished their defeat. 
His defeated and widely scattered troops to a countless number I 
killed; against him at the point of the spear to the setting sun I 
waged battle.” The loss to the enemy was estimated at four sars, 
a round number which is too exactly translated by 14,400. Beside 
his capital, nine of his fortified cities and three sos more—again in 
the translation 180 gives an idea of exactness which is missing in 
the original—were reduced to mounds and ruins. Shalmaneser 
claims sweeping victories from Taidi to Carchemish, but he is only 
repeating those made by his father and in the very same language. 1 

Thereupon the Quti, whose numbers were countless as the stars 
of heaven, even before they revolted stirred up enmity against 
Assyria. To Ashur and the great gods he raised his hands and 
said “Faithfully they promised me their good faith.” The camp 
was left behind; with only the choicest of the chariots he rushed 
into battle, and from the border of the land of Uruadri to the land 
of Qummub, remote regions and distant and inaccessible plains, the 
bodies of their wide-spreading hosts like water he poured out. 2 We 
might be inclined to underrate this claim, did we not have proof in 
the annals of a successor that he so well subdued the triangle of 
fertile land stretching to the north of Amedi that he could plant a 
colony at 0alsi Luh$ which should endure for over four centuries 
until the days of Ashur nasir apal. 3 

With all this booty, building went on apace. Ashur in particular 
was adorned, E barsag kurkurra was rebuilt, and various other 
structures of more or less known character are enumerated. 4 At 

1 Luckenbill, 163. is hardly justified in seeing in the ana shaahu, “against him.” an 
indication of personal combat, or concluding that Taidi-Carchemish traces the extent 
of Uani Galbat. The names of the Hittite and Mitanian kings conic from the Hittite 
archives. 

2 KTA , 13; Luckenbill. 184 fT. KTA, 15. mentions conquest of Lulubi and Shubari. 
The bowl ins.. G. Smith. Assyr. Disc., 248 f.; King. Tukulti Ifinib, 133 ff.; 167 ff.. add 
Qiunani, JAOS, XXVII, 179; Quriji, ibid., 182; Pushshe, also Tukulti Ninib I, 14; 
and Nairi. 

3 Ashur nasir apal. Ann.. I. 102; cf. JAOS, XXXVIII. 226. 

4 1 R< 6. IV; Winckler, ZA, IT. pi. III. 6; Budge-Iving, Annals, xxxvii, 13; Schrader. 
KB. I.S f.; Lenormant. Choir, No. 73; KTA, 13; Luckenbill. 184 f. 
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Nineveh, he erected a palace and restored the Ishtar temple. 1 For 
the first time, we hear of a new city which was destined to be an 
Assyrian capital, Kalfcu, a day’s journey south of Nineveh, near 
the junction of the Tigris and the Upper Zab. 2 

With the new additions to Assyrian territory must be connected 
a curious change in the royal titulary. Characteristic of the pre¬ 
ceding period was “governor of Bel and priest of Ashur.” To this 
Shalmaneser adds “the mighty king,” which was hereafter to be a 
permanent attachment, and “King of All,” a modification of the 
Babylonian “King of Kishshati.” 8 The transition stage is passed 
when the full later form appears under Tukulti Ninib I, “King of 
Kishshati, King of Assyria, mighty king, King of the Four World 
Regions.” 4 

The beginning of his reign and his first full year as well, Tukulti 
Ninib (about 1255-1231) devoted to the north. The lands of Quti, 
Uqumani, Elfounia, Qipani, Mebri, took his hands; the wealth of 
their mountains and the wealth of their highlands yearly they brought 
to the city of Ashur. In those days he also burned over a long list 
of lands, Qur()i, Qummub, Pushshe, Mumme, Alzi, Madani, Nibani, 
Alaia, Tearzi, Purukuzzi, and all the wide extending Shubari. High¬ 
lands and valleys, impassable places, whose paths no king before 
had known, in the power of his abounding strength he traversed. 
Four kings of Nairi land stood forth in mighty array to make battle 
and conflict, but they were destroyed and the ravines and gullies of 
the mountains received their blood. In his expedition against the 
Nairi, he reached the shore of the Upper Sea, Lake Van. On the 
eastern border, a series of wars brought him across the Lower Zab 
and into the mountains, from Tarsina, an inaccessible mountain, 
between the city of Shasila and Barpanish, on the other side of the 
Lower Zab, from Sukush and Lalar, including Lulume. 5 

1 Smith, Diac. , 247; King. Tukulti Ninib, 135, 173; Ashur resh ishi, bowl, 9; Tiglath 
Pileser, Tablet 4. 

* Ashur nasir apal. Ann.. Ill, 132; there is no foundation for the assumption; cf. 
Rawlinson. Mon., II, 57 f., that it became a sort of second capital. 

* Luckenbill, 196 f. 

4 Documents of reign of Tukulti Ninib in elaborate detail. King, Tukulti Ninib I; 
cf. for corrections Johns, Jour. Theol. Stud., VI, 293 IT.; Muss-Amolt, AJSL, XXI, 
238 ff.; also MDOG, 28, 23; 49, 16; 54, 8; Peiser, OLZ, XVII, 308 ft. 

1 King, Tukulti Ninib, passim. With Elbunia, cf. Elub&t, Adad nirari I. I, 8; for 
Shamida, Peiser. OLZ, VIII, 57, reads Qipani, Ashur nasir apal. Ann., Ill, 93; Mehri, 
JAOS, XXXVII, 181, n. 31; Alzi and Purukuzzi, ibid., 170; Madani, JAOS, XXXVIII, 
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When the Egyptian Ramses II attacked the Hittite Jfattusil, 
about 1287, Kadashman Turgu (1295-1278), who had succeeded his 
father in Babylonia, 1 seems to have been a sort of silent ally, for we 
know that Qattusil reported the attack to his Babylonian “brother.” 
It was at this time, doubtless, in the tenth year of Ramses (1282), 
that the diplomatic relations between Egypt and Assyria took place 
which permitted the Egyptian to boast of “tribute of Ashur.” 2 
On the death of Kadashman Turgu, Qattusil wrote the Babylonian 
prime minister, Itti Marduk balatu, that he would not continue the 
old alliance unless the people recognized as their king Kadashman 
Enlil II, the minor son of his old ally. Innocent and even praise¬ 
worthy as this might seem at first glance, such action might well 
establish a precedent for Hittite interference, and the Babylonians 
deeply resented it. Itti Marduk balatu replied that this was not 
the tone of a brother and that gattusil had written as if the Baby¬ 
lonians were his vassals. Diplomatic relations were at once broken 
off, though no war took place. Intercourse was resumed when 
Kadashman Enlil came of age. Soon after, Qattusil made his 
famous treaty with the Egyptian ruler (1272), and when news of 
this reached Babylonia, Kadashman Enlil sent a letter to inquire if 
it made any change in his relation to the contracting parties. The 
reply was far from satisfactory. “ We are brothers, against a foe will 
we fight together and with a friend will we together maintain friend¬ 
ship.” Having thus gently but forcefully placed the Babylonians 
outside the new entente, Qattusil goes on to consider a demand 
made by Kadashman Enlil for the extradition of certain Syrians 
who had murdered his subjects when they were on a trading trip to 
Amurru and Ugarit. Very significant is the quiet assumption that 

252, n; KT A, 17, has increased the number of Nairi kings from 4 to at least 18. KTA. 16. 
gives the land of Ka .... after Meftri, and Alzi appears as Ilzi; Alara, perhaps equaling 
Alaia, is before [Tearjzi. Whether the lands of Azalzi and Shepardi, added to the bound¬ 
ary of the country and mentioned between Nairi and Shumer in KT A, 17, belong here is 
uncertain. For Lulume, cf. Winckler, Forach., II, l ff.; in II, 574, he attributed to 
Tukulti Ninib K. 4525, a badly broken letter with references to the Arame and Ahlame, 
but this is doubtful. The reference of Ashur nasir apal, Ann., I, 105, to an inscription 
at the Subnat. is not to the first Tukulti Ninib, as Budge-King, Annals, xl, but to the last. 

1 Pinches, in S. A. Smith, Asurbanipal, III, 97; Lyon, PAOS, XIV, cxxxivff.: 
Hilprecht, Trans. Univ. Penn. Mus.,1, 104; Assyriaca, 93. n.; ZA, VII, 305 ff.; OBI, 59-63, 
138; latest date. 16-3-3. Clay, Archives, 64. 

2 Breasted, Records, III, 162, n. c. 
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it is the Hittites and not the Egyptians who are now rulers of north 
Syria. Another demand made by Kadashman Enlil was for the 
punishment of the Amorite Banti shinni who had troubled the 
Babylonian l$nd. Banti shinni, quite in the diplomatic manner, had 
scorned a defense, advancing instead a counterclaim for the enor¬ 
mous sum of thirty talents which he declared the men of Akkad owed 
him. Qattusil replies that inasmuch as Banti shinni is now his 
vassal, he may prosecute the claim against him. As to the troubling 
of the Babylonian land, he shall make his defense before the god in 
the presence of the Babylonian ambassador. 1 

In this same letter, 0attusil urged Kadashman Enlil to attack a 
common enemy, who can only have been the king of Assyria, Shal¬ 
maneser I. Such an attack did actually take place. 2 We are not 
told the result, but it is easily guessed. After a brief reign (1278- 
1270), the greater part of it during his minority, Kadashman Enlil 
disappeared, and it is clear that JJattusil had worked upon his 
youthful vanity to his destruction. 3 Yet his line endured, for he 
was succeeded by his son Kudur Enlil (1270-1261), 4 and his grand¬ 
son Shagarakti Shuriash (1261-1248), 5 whose reigns are long enough 
to indicate relative peace, though it is clear that neither of them 
reached mature age. 

Shagarakti Shuriash must have been a babe in arms at his acces¬ 
sion, and the same must have been true of his son Kashtiliash II 
(1248-1240). 6 Such a series of minorities could but invite aggression 
from Assyria where six kings in succession from father to son had 
averaged over twenty years each. Without apparent excuse, 
Tukulti Ninib invaded the country, captured the young Kashtiliash 
in battle, and brought him in fetters to the presence of the lord 
Ashur, there to be sacrificed. His place was given to Enlil nadin 

‘ WInckler, MDOG, XXXV, 20 f.; cf. King. Babylon , 236 IT. 

*111 R, 4, 1. 

* OBI, 65 f.; cf. Hall. Hist., 370; latest date. 7-8-21. Clay. Archives, 64, though the 
king list gives but six years. 

« OBI, 64; I. 32; latest date* 8-12-?, Clay. l.c. 

» OBI, 69; I, 32; Winckler. Forsch., I, 110; Nabu naid. Abu Habba ins.. Ill, 28; 
name on Tukulti Ninib seal; latest date, 12-9-10, Clay, l.c.; Schell, Del. XIV, 32; 
Hilprecht, ZA, VIII, 386 ff. 

« OBI, 70-72, 79; Winckler, l.c.; kudurru, Del. I. 179; II. 93 f.; grant to Agabtaha, 
fugitive from Haligalbatu, ibid., II, 95 f.; Hinke, Boundary Slone, 73; latest date, year 6, 
Clay l.c. 
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shum, but when the pressure from Babylonian patriots became too 
great for even an Assyrian nominee, he revolted. Tukulti Ninib 
returned to Babylon, leveled the city ramparts, and slaughtered 
the citizens. “The treasures of Esagila and Babylon he profanely 
brought forth, the great lord Marduk he removed from his abode, 
and carried him off to Assyria, governors he established in the land 
of Kar Duniash.” Tukulti Ninib was the first Assyrian ruler to 
face the dilemma of effectively ruling a hostile country and at the 
same time respecting it as the motherland whence came his own 
culture. His first experiment had been that of control through a 
vassal king. On the failure of this plan, he placed over Babylonia 
governors, though later patriotic writers attempted to hide the 
reality by listing as kings Enlil nadin shum and Kadashman harbe 
with a rule of a year and a half each . 1 To the mind of Tukulti 
Ninib, at least, there was no doubt as to who was the true ruler, 
for we find him calling himself “King of the Four World Regions, 
King of Kar Duniash, King of Shumer and Akkad.” His refusal 
to adopt that of “King of Babylon” was a deliberate ignoring of the 
pretensions set forth by the upstart sacred city. 

The action of Tukulti Ninib presents a great contrast to that of 
all his successors, with the one notable exception of Sennacherib. 
As in the case of the later monarch, the cpmplete loss of power 
suffered by Babylon was marked by the carrying away into captivity 
of the city god Marduk. To make the parallel still more exact, in 
each case the god remained a captive until his captor was assassinated 
by a son and a more superstitious successor sent back the god and 
thus restored independence to Babylon. How consciously Sen¬ 
nacherib was following the precedent set by Tukulti Ninib becomes 
evident when we find him carrying back, inscribed now with his 
own titles as well, a seal which had once been brought to Assyria by 
Tukulti Ninib as part of the Babylonian spoil . 2 

Seven years Tukulti Ninib ruled Babylon . 3 Meanwhile, he . 
built much. The temple of Ishtar in Nineveh rejoiced in his 


1 Chron. P; so also in Meli shipak kudurru. 

■ 63 ^^tsbTiV-^: v 4 « ! V 1 *• “• 2: King ' ™ H Ninib - 61 - 106a - 

71 • Rp • v * 85; Saycp, RP\ V. ix; Schrader, KB, I, 10. 

* Bab. Chron. IV, 7. 
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aid, 1 and he erected a palace at Ashur. 2 He soon tired of the old 
capital and began to long for a city which should bear his own name. 
To the north, on the opposite side of the river, grew up, almost over 
night, the new Assyrian capital. In the midst of a fertile plain, 
with a view which ranged from the Hamrin hills in the south to the 
mountains of Kurdistan, dimly seen in fine weather, the hitherto 
small and half-ruined hamlet received a new life, and as Kar Tukulti 
Ninib saw within its gates the wealth of half the civilized world. 
Around it rose massive city walls, within was a mighty palace, a 
new temple for Ashur, shrines for the other Assyrian gods. The 
surrounding region was irrigated by a new canal. 3 

Tukulti Ninib might indulge the hope that the new capital was 
“established forever”; the nobles whose memories centered around 
the old sacred city which had given its name to the empire could 
hardly remain satisfied. The Babylonians hated their tyrant and 
their hatred was by no means lessened when they perceived the 
inability of their new master to protect them against Elamite incur¬ 
sions. Already in the days of Enlil nadin shum, the Elamite Kidin 
IJudrudash had invaded the land and taken captive the men of 
Nippur, Der, and 0arsagkalama, and though Enlil nadin shum took 
the field against them, he had no permanent success. Later, the 
Assyrian governor, Adad shum iddina (1237-1231), had come upon 
the Elamites at Nisin, a battle took place on the Tigris, and many 
people were overthrown. Kashshites and native Babylonians alike 
rallied to the support of Adad shum usur, son of the last legitimate 
king, and Tukulti Ninib was driven from Babylonia. Failure 
abroad furnished the needful excuse for those at home to demand 
his deposition. Ashur nasir apal led the revolt against his father, 
Kar Tukulti Ninib was besieged, and its founder perished by the 
sword. The new capital was burned and so sudden was its abandon¬ 
ment that modern excavators found in the ovens the pottery which 
the makers had not stopped to complete. Peace was made with 


1 G. Smith, Disc., 249; King, Tukulti Ninib, 60, n. 1. 

* Broken Obi., V. 29; MDOG, XXII. 22; Winckler, Forsch., Ill, 321 ff. Tho Memo¬ 
rial inscription shows him at Ashur in his first year. 

* Memorial ins.. King, Tukulti Ninib, passim; excavations at Kar Tukulti Ninib 
(Tuiul Akir), W. Bachmann, MDOG, LIII, 41 fT. 
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Babylonia, the boundary placed at Kullar, and Marduk returned to 
his native city. 1 

Ashur nasir apal did nothing to justify his parricide and we hear 
nothing of his successors. The number of known rulers who occupied 
the Assyrian throne during the thirty-year reign of Adad shum usur 
(1231-1201) and the recession of the frontier on the south alike 
point to a period when Assyria was on the decline. Perhaps the 
next rulers are the Ashur narara and Nabu dani to whom Adad shum 
usur sent a letter which has been preserved in a later copy. 2 With a 
modicum of imagination, we may reconstruct the story behind 
two other letters, sadly mutilated now and somewhat illegible even 
in the days when they were copied by the scribes of Ashur bani 
apal. The story begins with a certain Assyrian ruler, Ashur shum 
lishir, who in the time of Adad shum usur’s father was driven from 
his country and found refuge in Babylonia. Ninib tukulti Ashur 
succeeded to his “lordship,” for Adad shum usur refuses to the 
Assyrian the title of king and grants him only that of “lord of 
lands.” In the “not lordship” of Ashur shum lishir, while he was 
in exile in Babylonia, Ninib tukulti Ashur invaded Babylonia, but 
with Babylonian help the former ruler was reinstated. No sooner 
was he on the throne of Assyria than Ashur shum lishir forgot his 
former humiliation, and began to speak “words of majesty.” Soon 
after, Adad shum usur came to the throne in the south, and sent a 
great noble whose name has been lost to be in charge of the petty 
kings on the northern frontier. With him went a certain Qarbi 
shipak, a 0abiri by title and a Kashshite by name, who had come 
into Babylonia with the qunnu official of Ashur shum lishir at the 
beginning of that prince’s exile, and had entered the Babylonian 
service. As sharabu official, he stood in the presence of the governor 
and acted as inspector. 

Suspicion seems to have arisen that JJarbi shipak in reality 
recognized Ninib tukulti Ashur as his true lord. He arrived at 


h„t Pl ? ync *' r - HlsL > Memorial ins.; Tukulti Ashur Bel Is not a later king. 

Orient* year the S° d returned. C. Niebuhr. Bemerk. z. Geach. d. alien 

the heeinnW *'J? 1118 ? 11 ’ M ° n ' ll ' 59 - m *y be correct in seeing in the capture of Babylon 
time g ^ ° the Assyrian em P ire according to Herodotus i. 95. who dates to this 


2 H. 924; III R, 4. 5; cf. Budge-King. Annals, xxii, xxxix. 
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court with a rather testy letter from the great feudal noble: “One 
day only didst thou (the king) await me in Zaqqalu, long enough to 
send those who were counselors and prudent. I was angry, for only 
one day did he await us in Zaqqalu.” Adad shum usur had a reply 
ready to his hand: “Have I not been gracious to thee, have I not 
blessed thee with blessings, and they have put thee in charge of the 
kings on thy frontier. Why then are your words like those of a 
mere sharabu official?” The former career of 0arbi shipak is 
known to the king, the governor has had him on his personal staff 
and ought likewise to understand his character. “Who among 
you,” the kings on the frontier, “ like a king gives his orders ? On him 
may Ashur shum lishir, lord of lands, fall and may the word of Assyria 
be similar to that of a sharabu official, and may they disagree with 
each other. In the land of that one may Ashur shum lishir dwell. 
Since 0arbi shipak came to Akkad, he has been a sinner, and since 
he came, his lord, Ninib tukulti Ashur, is ravaging the land.” The 
governor has written in regard to a possible meeting with the Assyrian 
ruler, he will attend to the matter for “the good of Akkad and of 
Assyria the god desires.” Adad shum usur replies: “Do thou as 
thy heart desires,” attend to the necessary arrangements, “let us 
see each other, send thy deputy with the following instructions: 
‘The good of Akkad and of Assyria he desires.’ [Such should bej 
the words of kings.” It has been further suggested that the gov¬ 
ernor cross over and see Ninib tukulti Ashur, who has ravaged the 
land, but he did not fight in that year in that land, he returned 
home, though an attempt had been made to keep it quiet. The 
Babylonian king writes sharply on this point: “Since thou hast 
received the power, why hast thou not entered, and what is this 
about taking Ninib tukulti Ashur to the land of Iriqa,” which as 
Iraq was to be the Arab name of Babylonia. Then he gives his 
own opinion of Ninib tukulti Ashur: “Thou hast said of Ninib 
tukulti Ashur: ‘He is a servant, he is not a true man.’ In fact, he 
is exactly like you. Why does he not finish his task? The men of 
Assyria are women.” 

Judging from the fragment of the reply which has survived, the 
governor was great enough a feudal noble to be able to speak plainly: 
“It is my slanderer who is full of wrath, he is the one who is turning 
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things upside down; Ninib tukulti Ashur only makes divination and 
sees dreams, he does not turn things upside down.” The king had 
written with evident sarcasm: “ Who among you gives orders like a 
king?” With equal sarcasm the governor replies with remarks 
about “old men who are kings and fathers who are” rulers. He 
makes it clear that the words spoken by someone to Nippur, Sippar, 
and Babylon, perhaps the charters of privileges, have not been for¬ 
gotten by them. No one, either the enemy, his sons, or his great 
ones, shall cause hostility to his kingship. As to the great men of 
Assyria, the report seems to be that they have given the throne to 
Enlil kudur usur. 1 The new king, whose very name, “Enlil protect 
the frontier,” showed the extremity of the northern power, was 
attacked by Adad shum usur and left dead on the field of battle. 2 
Adad shum usur was equally successful with Ninib apal esharra, 
the son of Erba Adad II,* and besieged him in his capital. Then 
the tide turned, the Assyrians were victorious in a battle fought in the 
vicinity of Ashur, and Adad shum usur was forced to return home in 
disgrace. 4 On the whole, the operations had been distinctly favor¬ 
able to the Babylonians, though there was but partial fulfilment of 
the prophecy which one Babylonian patriot inflicted as a name upon 
his son Shar Babili mat Ashur ihtu, “The King of Babylon has 
defeated the land of Assyria.” 5 


1 IV It\ 34, 2; Pinches, JR AS. 1904, 407 ff.; cf. Winckler, Forsch .. 1,389; Schnabel, 
M\ AG, XIII, 43; Streck, Assurbanipal, I, xciii, n. 1. The reconstruction rests on sug¬ 
gestions made by Mrs. Olmstead. . Here also may be noted K. 2641; G. Smith, Amu r- 
banipal, 12 f.; Winckler, Untersuch., 1.33 f.; Forsch., Ill, 341. A nameless "great king, 
king of Kishshati, king of Assyria,” writes to a "great king, king of Kishshati, king of 
Babylon, his father." The text was copied for Ashur bani apal, but Winckler has 
shown that the formulas are those of the Amarna period. It is not clear whether the 
sonsliip is real or nominal; if the latter, it would be from a time when Assyria was sub¬ 
ject to Babylonia, but against this is the fact that both are sharru dannu and shar kish- 
shati nor would a suzerain permit such a title to an inferior. Against Tukulti Ninib 
and his parricide son Ashur nasir apal is the fact that there is no proof that the son 
reigned1 with his father and Tukulti Ninib went out of his way to omit" King of Babylon.” 
Against Ashur uballit and his son-in-law Kara Indash, his grandson Kadashman fcarbe, 
or his great-grandson Kurigalzu is the fact that neither used such a titulary, and the same 
is true of Kurigalzu and Enlil nirari. 


AriaH Jour \ The ° l - Stud., VI, 293 ff., doubts King’s restoration, according to whict 

Adad shum usur slew Enlil kudur usur. 

3 MDOG. XXVI. 60. 

4 Synchr. Hist., II, 3 ff.; kudurru, Del, II, 97; OBI, 81; I, 34. 

tctauauThft’wJwrf 1 .! ku ? urru - lang ' Boundary Stone,. 45. who takes It "Abulia 
for man is misstno- k e klng Bab ylon, who has defeated Assyria," for the determinativ< 
Why does Hall , U •j’bs Ho “ une1, Getch -. 443, n. 1, for the more probable explanation 
w hy does Hall, 3 85, make Adad shum usur also die In this battle ? 
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From Qani to the Sealands was the extent of the territory ruled 
by his son Meli shipak II (1201-1186). 1 Marduk apal iddina or 
Merodach Baladan I (1186-1173) was at first associated with his 
father, for we find Meli shipak using only the title “ King of Babylon ” 
while his son holds the much more ambitious one of “King of 
Kishshati, King of Shumer and Akkad.” If the latter claimed 
all Babylonia, the former made an equal claim on a large part 
of what Assyria had come to consider an integral part of her own 
territory. 2 How much truth there was in this boast, we cannot 
tell, though the boundary does seem to have been pushed to the 
Lower Zab. 

In Assyria, the second Erba Adad had founded a dynasty which 
was long to endure. His son Ninib apal esharra (about 1205-1185) 
was succeeded in turn by his son Ashur dan, who made a sudden dash 
into the debatable land and won back Zaban 3 and Akarsallu, so 
that now the frontier stood not far from the Hamrin mountains. 4 
The one-year reign of Zababa shum iddina was not to be marked by 
this loss alone. 6 In the same year, Shutruk nahhunte, the Elamite 
ruler, accompanied by his eldest son, Kutir Nahhunte, invaded 
Babylonia, defeated Zababa shum iddina, and put him to death. 
His successor, Bel nadin afci, managed to keep himself on the throne 
for three years more (1173-1169) and then he too was forced to 
succumb to the Elamites, who swept over the land “like a flood.” 


1 Kudurri. Belser, BA, II, 165fT.; Peiser. KB, III. 1.154ff.: IV,56ff.; King, Boundary 
Stones, 7 ff., pis. V IT.; Del, I. pi. 16; II. 99 ff.; 112; cf. 91: IV, 163 ff.; X, 87 ff.; cf. Do Morgan, 
CR Acad., 1906, 279; Hlnke, Boundary Stone, 15; Kudurru Ins., 4ff.; the bricks, OBI, 82; 
1.35; Pinches, Hebr., VI, 55 ff.. in reality belong to Ashur bani apal. The Synchr. Hist. 
is certainly not a source for a war between Meli shipak and Ninib apal esharra as Rogers. 
Hist., II, 125. As to the elaborate narrative of Hall, Hist., 385, there is no basis In 
the facts. 

1 Kudurri. IV R *. 38; Smith, Disc., 237 ff.; Oppert-Menant. Doc. jurid., 129 ff.; 
Rodwell, RPK IX. 31 ff.; Peiser, KB, III. 1. 162 f.; IV. 60 ff.. Del. VI. 31 ff.; Hinke. 
Boundary Stone, 17, 25; Kudurru Ins., 14ff.; King. Boundary Slones, 24 ff., pis. XXXI ff.; 
cf. Winckler, Gesch., 93. 

* Zaban at Lower Zab. Ashur nasir apal, Ann., Ill, 123; in revolt Shainshi Adad, 
I, 48; IV, 2; Zamban, Cyrus, Cyl. 31; in V R, 12. 6, 3. equated with Si-ha-ra ki. The 
personal name, naru Zaban iddina, shows it a deity; cf. Johns, AJSL, XVIII, 
251. Located at Altyn KOprtl, “Golden Bridge”; cf. bridge found by Heraclius, 
Theophanes, 492. 

« Synchr. Hist., II, 12 ff.; Ashur resh ishi, building ins.; canal. Broken Obi., V, 20. 

* Note seal of Zababa shum [iddina], son of Idin Zababa, servant of Shamash, 
Delaporte, Cat. Cyl., 163. 
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Kashshite rule in Babylonia came to an abrupt end and the kings 
who followed seem to have actually been vassals of Elam. 1 

The dynasty which follows, the Fourth, is at the same time one 
of the most interesting and one of the most obscure, a condition due 
in large part to the mutilated state of the king lists. Its home was 
Ism, as we must now pronounce the name of the city which as 
Nisin had given a dynasty to Babylonia before the rise of Babylon. 2 
At once the governor of Nisin outranks the governor of Babylon. 3 
The first monarch of the line would appear to be Marduk shapik 
zerim, whose reign of seventeen years (1169-1152) proves either 
that the Elamite invasions did not have such serious results as our 
other sources indicate, or else that the peace was due to Elamite 
overlordship. 4 A six-year reign (1152-1146) is attributed to the 
second whose name is lost, and nothing whatever is known of the 
third. Probably to fourth place, about 1140, we are to assign 
Nebuchadnezzar I, and with Nebuchadnezzar I we meet one of the 
interesting figures of Babylonian history. 

It is not merely that we are unusually well informed in regard 
to his reign; that might be the merest accident. The convincing 
proof of his importance is the manner in which his namesake, the 
mighty Nebuchadnezzar II, copied his language, his script, in every 
way attempted to imitate him. Our monarch calls himself the 
“offspring of Babylon,” 5 and his father, Ninib nadin shum, was not 
a king. 6 With his usurpation, the yoke of Elam was cast off. “ Enlil 
the lofty lord, with his shining face looked faithfully upon Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, the prince, his favorite, who is devoted to his sanctuaries, 
and that he might shepherd Shumer and Akkad, that he might 
renew the sanctuaries of the city of dwellings and regulate the tithes 

‘Nebuchadnezzar I, III R, 38, 2; Winckler, Forach., I, 535; cf. for identification 
with Bel nadin .... of king list, Winckler, l.c.; Schnabel, MV AO, 1908, 1, 40; 
OLZ, XII, 57; XIII, 353 f.; Thureau-Dangin, JA, X Ser., XI, 152; OLZ, XIII. 400 ff.; 
King, Babylon, 245, n. 1. 

2 Olmstead, AJSL, XXXV, 80 ff. 

* Nebuchadnezzar kudurru, V R, 56, 17; cf. Hinke, Boundary Stone, 127. 

* Talcott Williams Cyl., Jastrow, ZA, IV, 301 ff.; VlII, 214 ff.; Knudtzon, VI. 
163 ff.; Hilprecht. ZA. VIII, 116 ff.: OBI, 148; Peiser, KB, III, 1, 162 f.; King, Boundary 
Stones, 80 f., pis. ll ff., there attributed to Marduk shapik zer mati; Marduk nadin alje 
kudurru, Clay, Misc. Ins,, No. 37. 

1 III R, 38, 2; cf. Hilprecht, OBI, I. 41 ff. 

« Strassmaier, Uebr., IX, 5; Nabu naid. Clay, Misc. Ins., Nos. 45, 29. 
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of the temple of Ekur and of Nippur, he broke the weapon of his 
enemy and the scepter of his enemy he placed in his hand, a life of 
eternal days he granted him, above any preceding king he magnified 
his name. Nebuchadnezzar is the king of righteousness, the king 
of the world, who has laid the foundation of the land.” 1 

We have no annals from his reign, but this lack is in some respects 
more than made good by a series of highly interesting accounts of his 
campaigns against Elam. In one of these, hardly meant, we should 
imagine, for the public eye, we have the very frank admission that 
at first he was not successful. He tells us of the troubles suffered 
under Zababa shum iddina and Bel nadin afti, his predecessors on 
the throne, and of his brave resolve to die with his soldiers who had 
been slaughtered in Elam. With the remnant of his people, he 
reached the source of the Uknu, well within the enemy’s country, 
and awaited them. Once more he faced defeat, his infantry was 
slaughtered, his cavalry fled in disorder. Again comes a very frank 
admission, “ I sought not the battle, I retreated to Dur Apil Sin, I 
sat down defeated. The Elamite followed, I fled before him, I sat 
on the bed of weeping and lamentation.” 2 

Seated in Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar roared like a lion and bellowed 
like the god Adad. To Marduk, the lord of Babylon, went his prayer: 
“Have pity on me, have pity on my land where are weeping and sorrow. 
How long, lord of Babylon, in the land of the foe wilt thou abide? To 
Esagila, which thou lovest, turn thy face.” The lord of Babylon heard 
Nebuchadnezzar, his word from heaven came to him: “With my own 
mouth speak I to thee, a word of grace send I to thee, with my help shalt 
thou go to Amurru, from the hostile Elam to Babylon bring me. Elam will 
I give thee .” 3 

The soldiers whom he had conquered with weapons, as by himself, as 
those who are dead from cold, their hands were clinched together, their 
dead bodies were found, right and left, before and behind, he poured like a 
flood, inside and outside the city, lowland and high place, he filled with 
destruction, he made a desert. Nebuchadnezzar, the pious, the obedient, 
who unceasingly works toward his purpose, who until the gods awarded him 


1 Hinke, Boundary Stone of Nebuchadnezzar . 1907; Selected Kudurru Inscriptions. 
1911, 21 ff. Charter granted to Nusku ibni, mayor of Nippur, who is also priest of Enlil, 
a curious survival, under other names, of the older subject patesi. 

* III R, 38. 2; Winckler. Forsch.. I, 534 ff. 

* CT. XIII, 48; previously given in Winckler, Texte, II. 72; Forsch.. 542 ff., though 
CT says "published for the first time.” 
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the desire of his heart, ceased not from weeping, daily, unceasingly, bowing 
down left not my heart, on my goodly bed at night I ended not my sleep. 1 

The king’s heart was cheered by the accession of two important 
Elamite nobles, Shamua, the son of Nur lishir, and his son Shamai, 
former priests of Ria in the city of Din sharri, and he willingly 
promised to restore them. 2 Another eastern chief had entered his 
service as commander of the chariotry, Ritti Marduk of Bit Kar- 
ziabku. 8 Nebuchadnezzar 

received his commission from the king of the gods, Marduk, and he raised 
his weapons to avenge Akkad. From the city of Der, the city of the god 
Anu, he marched for thirty double hours. In the month of Dumuzu (July), 
he took the road. The pickaxe burned like fire, the sand of the roads 
scorched like flame, there was no water in the cistern and drinking water 
was cut off, the vigor of the mighty horses failed, and the* legs of the strong 
hero turned aside. The majestic king advanced, with the support of the 
gods, Nebuchadnezzar marched forward, he had no rival. He feared not 
the difficult country, the yoked horses he urged on. Ritti Marduk, the lord 
of Bit Karziabku, his chief charioteer, at the right hand of the king, his lord 
did not see, and his chariot he drove forward. The mighty king hastened, 
he came to the bank of the river Ula. The kings took their position opposite 
each other, they made battle, in their midst fire flashed forth. The face of 
the Sun God was obscured by their dust, the hurricane swept along, the 
storm raged. In the storm of their battle, the lord of the chariot did not 
see the companion at his side. Ritti Marduk, the lord of the house of Bit 
Karziabku, his chief charioteer, did not remain at the side of the king, his 
lord, he drove forward his chariot. He did not fear battle, he went down 
against the enemy, and among the enemy of his lord he valiantly entered. 
By the command of the gods Ishtar and Adad, the lords of the battle, 
Hulteludish, the king of 'Elam, turned and died, 4 and king Nebuchadnezzar 
stood in triumph, he took captive the land of Elam, he made spoil of its 
possessions. 6 

Marduk, as a result of my prayer of lamentation, of my raising of 
the hand in worship, and of the downcasting of my face,, whereby I daily 


1 IV R, 20, 1; Winckler, Forach ., I, 538 ff.; Martin, RT, XXIV. 96 ff. 

1 Kudurru, S. A. Smith, Letters, IV, pis. viii f.; CT, IX, 4 f.; Meissner, ZA. IV. 
259 ff.; Winckler. ibid., 403 ff.; Peiser, KB, III, 1, 172 f.; King, Boundary Stones, 
96 ff., pis. XCV f. 


s Read Lakti Shipak of Bit Karziashku, Httsing, OLZ, XVII, 156. 

4 correction of text and identification with Uuteludush-Inshushinak, successor 
of Shilhak In Shushinak, Del, XI, No. 97 ff., cf. Thureau-Dangin, RA, X. 97 ff. 



I, 1883; Pinches- 
Harper, Lit., 8 ff ‘, 
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approached him and wept, turned his face to enter the holy city, from the 
hostile land of Elam he took the high road, the path of joy, the desired way 
to Babylon. When the men of the land saw his exalted, beautiful, and 
lovely form, they were all prepared to greet the shining lord. He passed in 
and entered his abode of peace; Bab Sulim, the shrine of his lordship gleamed, 
was full of joy. The heaven brought forth its abundance, the earth its 
richness, the sea its dolphins, the mountain its products, without like. All 
that had tongue brought their rich tribute to the lord of lords, lambs for the 
slaughter, mighty bulls, imposing offerings, sheep, and incense. The incense 
raised a pleasant odor. I will praise his might, his strength will I praise, 
his lordship will I praise. His heart he fixed for return, he heard my prayer, 
his neck he turned. The Elamite who feared not his great godhead, who 
had spoken insolence against his great godhead, use thy weapons against 
the overbearing Elamites, destroy his troops, scatter his forces, destroy like 
smoke, take away like the flood . 1 

With Bel Marduk returned from Elam the god Ria to rejoice 
the hearts of Shamua and Shamai. He was settled in 0ussi, where 
his former priests were still to exercise their offices, supported by 
grants of land from Upi, Dur Sharrukin, Bit Bazi, and Bit Akkar- 
nakkandi, the last of which was to be considered the especial city of 
Ria. 2 The cities of Bit Karziabku had under a former king been 
free from taxes, but through enemies and contrary to their laws it 
had come to pay the ilku dues of the Namar province. In return 
for the service which the king had seen rendered among his enemies 
by Ritti Marduk, he gave a decision and the cities enjoyed their 
freedom from taxation as in former times. 3 

Nebuchadnezzar furthermore claims thaL. he overthrew the 
mighty Lulubi with the sword, conquered the Amorites, and despoiled 
the Kashshites. 4 The boasts as to the Kashshites and the Lulubi 
may be due merely to his having conquered representatives of these 
various peoples in his battles with Elam; the war with the Amorites 
was more serious. In the month of May, in the third year of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, the men of the Hittite land opposed his troops, in other 
words, they invaded Babylonia. Nebuchadnezzar summoned his 

1 IV R, 20. 1; cf. the astrological letter, Thompson, Reports, 200, where a prediction 
is “according to the tablet ‘How Nebuchadnezzar spoiled Elam.’ " 

1 Kudurru, King, Boundary Stones, 96 ft. 

* V R, 55 ff. A study on Babylonian feudalism in its relation to the land system is 
under way. 

* Ritti Marduk kudurru. 
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troops, in thirteen days to the Hittite country he marched, he 
struck off the heads of the men of Ammananu, impaled them on 
poles, carried them off into captivity. 1 

For one series of events in his reign, the relations with Assyria, 
we have a fairly good record. After a long reign (about 1185-1155), 
Ashur dan had been followed by Mutakkil Nusku (about 1155— 
1135), of whom we have but the mention of his name, 2 and he by 
Ashur resh ishi (1135-1110), with whom another advance begins. 
He claims to have subdued the Aflame, the Lullume, and the Quti; 
his most significant title, however, is “Avenger of Assyria,” 8 which 
he earned by his wars with Babylon. The initiative was taken by 
Ashur resh ishi, but it was not long before Nebuchadnezzar, fresh 
from his wars with Elam, took vengeance for the breaking of the 
treaty of complete alliance which had formerly held between them 
by driving him home. He collected his siege engines and advanced 
to the Assyrian fort of Zanqi. Ashur resh ishi fell upon him at this 
place and forced him to retreat hurriedly, burning his siege train 
behind him. Nebuchadnezzar collected a new army and made a 
second attempt to invade Assyria, but again the defenders were 
victorious, forty chariots were taken, and the leader of the expedi¬ 
tion, Karashtu by name, fell into their hands. 4 The four kings had 
ruled successfully ninety-five years, the way was prepared for Tig- 
lath Pileser I. 

After a reign of at least sixteen years (1140-1124), Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar was followed by Enlil nadin apal, of whom we know nothing, 
save as a boundary stone hints at a troubled succession, and proves 
at least four years of rule (1124-1120). 5 We have a considerable 


1 Strassmaier, Hebr., IX, 4f.; Winckler, Textbuch », 56 f., and Rogers, Cuneiform 
Parallels, 369 f., attribute it to the second Nebuchadnezzar, but the obverse—or is it 
the reverse ?—specifically refers to the memorial stone set up by Nebuchadnezzar, the 
son of Ninib nadin shum. 


2 Tiglath Pileser I, Ann., VII, 45; Nineveh palace, G. Smith, Disc., 251. 

* Bowl ins., Ill R, 3 , off.; Budge-King, Annals, 17 ff.; Schrader, KB, I, 1. 12 A- 
erected a palace in Apki. Broken Obi. 34, doubtfully connected with the Apki of Ashur 
nasjr apal. Kurkh ins., I, 32. 


18 Hallt HUL ' 3 87, places this battle "in North-western Meso- 
™ .ih * 1 the Euphrates Valley somewhere about the mouth of the Khabur." but there 

is no evidence for this location and it is improbable. 

KR ff ' : ° ppert > ZA ’ VIII, 360; Hilprecht. Assyriaca, 1 Pd**’ 

Pf lliiHiim f ’ 12; Kudurru Ins., 28 ff.; Toff teen, Chron., 83 ff- - . 

cf. kudurru from to period. King. Boundary Stone,. 76 IT., pis. I ff. 
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number from the reign of Marduk nadin ajie (1120-1107), but they tell 
us next to nothing of what we would know as to political conditions. 1 
We learn that he ruled at least thirteen years (1120-1107), that his 
territory extended as far to the northeast as Bit {Jamban, and that 
before his tenth year he had defeated Assyria and thereafter made 
a grant of land to his faithful servant Adad zer iqisha for the part 
he had played in the battle. 2 His wars with Tiglath Pileser, the 
mighty son of Ashur resh ishi, proved disastrous, 8 and his place was 
taken by Marduk shapik zer mati. 

Of Marduk shapik zer mati (1107-1080), we only hear that he 
made a treaty of complete alliance with Ashur bel kala, Tiglath 
Pileser's son, and “went from Assyria to Sippar,” a phrase which 
points to Assyrian overlordship and to a loss of prestige by Babylon 
so great that it must now cede to another city. Perhaps this 
Assyrian lordship was the reason why forty-four kings of the lands 
“saw abundance.” 4 His Assyrian policy availed him little, for he 
was soon driven from his land and his place taken by Adad apal 
iddina (1080-1058). 5 The Assyrian account briefly disposes of him 
as the son of a nobody, Esaggil shaduni. The late Babylonian 
narrator informs us that he was the son of Itti Marduk balatu, the 
Aramaean, the usurping king. 6 Now we do actually have two 
inscriptions of an Itti Marduk balatu, one a deed dated in the reign 
of Itti Marduk balatu, 7 the other is of an Itti Marduk balatu, king 

1 Tablet from Za^leh, 12 miles northwest of Babylon. I R, 66 ; Oppert, ExpSd. 
Mesop., I, 252 f.; Doc., 81 ff.; RP\ IX. 91 f.; Peiser, KB, IV. 66 ff.; cf. Ill, 1. 174 f.; 
G. Smith, TSBA, 1,74; King, Boundary Stones, 98 f., pi. XCVII; Yale kudurru, Clay, 
Misc. Ins., No. 37; Warwick kudurru, Sayce, PSBA, XIX, 70 ff.: Nippur kudumi, 
Hilprecht, Explorations, 519; Ashur ins., MDOG. XXII, 20; probably from his reign 
Is III R, 41 f.; Oppert, Doc., 117 ff.; RP', IX, 103 ff.; Belser, BA, II. 124 ff.; Peiser. 
KB, IV, 74 ff.; Hinke, Kudurru Ins., 30 ff.; King, Boundary Stones, 37 ff., pis. LUIff.; 
also the Amran ibn All kudurru, Koldewey, MDOG, VII. 27 ff. 

* Kudumi. Ill R, 43f.; Oppert, Doc., 98ff.; RP\ IX, 96ff.; Belser. BA, II, 116 ff.; 
Peiser, KB, IV, 68 ff.; Hinke, Kudurru ins., 33 ff.; King, Boundary Stones, 42 ff., 
pis. XLIII ff. 

»For details, cf. Olmstead, J AOS, XXXVII, 183 ff. 

* Synchr. Hist., II, 41 ff.; Chron. K. 3, I, 8 . 

4 Kudurru, King, Boundary Stones, 81 f., pi. 14; tablet, ibid., 99 ff., pi. 17. 

* Synchr. Hist., l.c .; Chron. K, l.c. 

1 King, Boundary Stones, 108 ff., pi. CVI; placed by King, p. ix, in the Ninth 
Dynasty, though in his History of Babylon no such ruler is there listed. The tablet is 
too fragmentary for certain connection, though the witness Taqisha .... might be 
i compared with Taqisha Belit who witnesses the Adad zer iqisha charter of Marduk 
nadin afoe, n, 7 . 
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of an unknown region, beloved of the great gods. He is the son of 
a ruler whose name may be read Marduk nadin 1 al>e, the exalted 
prince, the hero, governor of Babylon, called by Anu and Dagan, 
patesi of another god and goddess, king of an unknown region, king 
of Shumer and Akkad. 2 The name also occurs in a list of kings 
who are unfortunately not in chronological order. 3 If his father was 
indeed Marduk nadin a be, then we have in him the legitimate 
successor of his father, with Marduk shapik zer mati as the usurper 
and Adad apal iddina as the restorer of the dynasty. 4 Stranger 
things have happened in history than such a successful denial of the 
truth. 

So perhaps after all we need not be surprised that Ashur bel kala 
was even more friendly to him than to his predecessor. So good 
were the relations that he married the daughter of Adad apal iddina. 
Special emphasis is laid by the scribe on her rich dowry,* 5 it is quite 
within the range of the possibilities that Ashur bel kala did not go 
to Babylonia for the sole purpose of a marriage, that the daughter 
and the rich dowry were the price paid to Assyria for aid in winning 
back the lost Der, in extending the rule of Babylon as far south as 
Nippur, and in protecting the country from further incursions of the 
desert nomads, the Sutu, who had just plundered Shumer and 
Akkad. 6 Long after, it was remembered how the Sutu in their raid 
had destroyed the great Shamash temple at Sippar and had brought 
its ceremonies to a close. 7 

After reigning twenty-two years, Adad apal iddina was followed 
by Marduk ahe erba, whose brief sway of a year and a half has given 
us but a single boundary inscription. 8 The next king ruled thirteen 

1 So read for the KAB of Winckler? 

* Winckler, Unterauch., 139; I cannot at the moment verify the reference to FS. L 
No. 112 . 

* V R, 44. 

4 Rogers, Hist., II, 131, places Itti Marduk balatu as successor of Marduk nadin al}© 
with the year-and-a-half reign which the king list assigns to the ninth ruler of the dynast}. 

and follows him with Marduk shapik zer math 

6 Synchr. Hist., l.c. 

6 Chron. K, 3. 

7 N »bu apal iddina tablet; cf. King, Boundary Slones, 120, pis. XCVIII ff. Cf. also 
cone, Place, Ninete, III, 78; II, 308; Smith, TSBA, 1,72; Winckler, Unterauch., 28, n. 2; 
Hilprecht, Explorations, 519; King, Boundary Stones, 81 f., pi. 14; 99 ff., pi. 17. 

8 Scheil, RT, XVI, 32 ff.; OBI, 149; Hinke, Boundary Stones, 188 ff. 
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years (1057-1044), but the list has preserved only Marduk zer 
. ... of his name. The nine years’ reign of Nabu shum libur 
(1044-1035) brought the dynasty to an inglorious end. 1 Hereafter 
the rulers, even when nominally independent, are satellites of 
Assyria, and Babylonian history is thenceforth a phase, though a 
particularly interesting phase, of the Assyrian control of depend¬ 
encies. 

» Duck weight in which he still calls himself king of Kishsliati. Layard. Inscriptions, 
83 f.; Norris, JRAS, XVI. 215; Weissbach, ZD MG, LXI, 394 f.; King. PSBA, XXIX, 
221; Religious Chronicle, King. Chron., II, 72, 159, where the broken context makes the 
reading uncertain. A kudurru dated in the reign of Nabu iddina shumu, with char¬ 
acters of the end of the dynasty, is mentioned by Sayce, Expos. Times, XIX, 498. 
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EXPLANATORY LIST, Rm. 2, 588 

By Theophile James Meek 
M eadville Theological School 

Through the courtesy of Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, of the British 
Museum, I was able to recopy this tablet, which had been previously 
published by Meissner ( Supplement zu den assyrischen Worter- 
biichem, p. 25). That a new edition was needed is readily apparent 
from the long list of values given below, for in that list I have included 
only those that are additions or corrections to Meissner as collated 
by him in his SeUene assyrische Ideogramme. Unimportant values 
were omitted by him and are likewsie omitted here. The unjoined 
fragments of the tablet were not copied at all by Meissner. A num¬ 
ber of the values collated here have been hitherto unknown, and 
others have been known only imperfectly. 

The text is arranged in double columns, three on each face of the 
tablet. The left double column contains the ideogram to be explained, 
together with its Sumerian value, written as a gloss. In the other 
column is the Semitic value. The ideograms are grouped in para¬ 
graphs, those with the same Sumerian value being grouped together. 

The paragraph, Rev. 31-37, was published by me ( AJSL , XXXI, 
287), and has recently received a very illuminating treatment from 
Langdon (JRAS [January, 1919], pp. 37 ff.). Now that Scheit has 
published the Paris text 1 from which Langdon quotes, the latter's 
discussion of TAG+TUG can be somewhat amplified and corrected 
in places. Schell's text turns out to be in part a duplicate of CT, XII, 
24, which text is another that Langdon uses. The latter text, 
lines 65-68a, can be restored from Scheil, lines' 200, 204, 206, and 205, 
respectively, as follows: 

65. [ti-bi-ir]. TAG-\-$U :sil sa su-ri-dak-ku [i-gub]:ri-it-twn 

66. [si-lik : T)AG- f UD:uM sa ut-ta “ “ (i.e., suridakku igub) : [ “ (i.e., rittum)] 
• l (i.e., silik) : TAG A T UG : tukidlu sa] tu-kul-la “ [“ (i.e., suridakku 

igub) : “ (i. e ., rittum )] 

68. [ (i.e., silik ): TAG-\-GUD:gmldu sa g]u-ud-da “ [“ (i.e., suridakku igub) : “ 

(i.e., rittum)] 

* -V ouveaux tocabulaires Babyloniens, pp. 5 ff. 
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In the first two lines Scheil has kdtum as a variant of rittum, 
and in the last two lines up-nu appears in place of rittum. From 
these lines it is clearly seen that TAG-\-TUG here does not havfethe 
value kd$iru, “fuller, laundryman,” as Langdon contends (op. cit., 
p. 40), but rather rittum , var. kdtum , var. upnu. The only passage 
quoted by Langdon that would indicate “fuller” as the meaning of 
TAG+TUG is our tablet, Rm. 2, 588, Rev. 33, where RAT is trans¬ 
lated kd$iru. x To this reference he might have added II R 51, 39c, 
lil tug-tag-ga = ma-tyi-su sa §u[bdti]. If TAGTUG has to define a 
personage of some sort, why not see in it the more general term 
“workman, artisan”? This meaning is supported by our tablet, 
Rm. 2, 588, Rev. 31-366, where we have a list of artisans equated 
with d TAG-\rTUG (cf. Langdon, op. cit., p. 40). 

Langdon’s further contention that the name Uttu is an abbre¬ 
viated form of Ut-napistim seems to be well taken. Or, since the 
shorter form seems to be the earlier, may not the longer form be a 
later amplification of the other? For a further discussion of this 
whole problem see Langdon’s recently published Le pobne sumerien 
dn paradis , du deluge et de la chute de Vhomme. 

The TAG+SU of CT, XII, 24, 65a, appears again in K. 8488, 
Obv. 8/9, 10/11 (published by me in BA, X 1 , 80), where ZIG - 
TAG+SU-RA -tu-su. According to Br. 4693 ZIG-TAG-SU-RA = 
im$u, and imsu according to K. 6003, 5 (CT, XIV, 16) is some sort of 
stone (cf. also Scheil, op. cit., p. 46, note on 1. 64). Accordingly, tusii 
is to be interpreted as a kind of stone, and this meaning agrees well 
with the context (cf. also Muss-Arnolt, DAL, 1199a). 

1. (?) = na-$a-rum, Rev. 11a. 

2. = “ (i.e., na-§a-rum), Rev. 12a. 

3. , vl-tu= “ (i.e., d TAG+TUG), Rev. 326. 

4. , ki-si, Semitic value obliterated, Obv. 17c. 

5. H*rtr , gi-ir = pat-rum, Obv. 396; cf. SAI, 191. 

6. > w-ig = sa-ku-um-m[a-iu], Rev. 28c; cf. *S.4/, 547. 

1 Another translation could be cf. SAI, 1315, 10260. 
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7. t^UT > ki-id=ka- ., Rev. 22e; cf. Obv. 22c and Br. 1363. 

8. , j d-tu= “ (i.e., d TAG+TUG), Rev. 335. 

9. Hfr , gi-e=la-mu-u t Obv. 216; cf. Delitzsch (SGI, p. 223) zi= 

“umschliessen.” 

10. HW , gi-e=ki-i-nu, Obv. 256; cf. Br. 2391. 

11. Hit , tu-U=ha-tu-u, Rev. 286. 

12. Hftf ,tu-u=“ (i.e., fya-tu-u), .variant kar-nia-rum, Rev. 296; cf. SAI, 

1770, and correct SAI, 1767. Meissner incorrectly read the 
disjunctive sign as so. 

13. ►Jfff , [po-ar]: sa e^gar=ku-um-?nu, Obv. 76; cf. SAI, 4447. 

14. , [ga-ar]= “ (i.e., lilrdu), Obv. 36; cf. Chicago 1 69, note. 

15. , ut-tu= d TAG+TUG, Rev. 316. 

16. m , [ga-ar] = “ (i.e., lil-du), Obv. 26; cf. No. 31. TA may be a 

scribal error for GA-NI (cf. Delitzsch, SGI, p. 75; SAI, 
4369; Chicago 30). 

17. , se-e, Semitic value obliterated, Rev. 13c. 

18. , ki-si, Semitic value obliterated, Obv. 16c; cf. CT, XII, 24, 

326. 

19. , se-ig=bchsar-l[um], Rev. 26c. Correct SAI, 3095. 

20. , es=um-ma-a-tum, Rev. 186. 

21. tSST , es = ku-u§-$u, Rev. 196. 

22. fjjtf , gi-im= “ (i.e., sa-nu-u), Obv. 306; cf. SAI, 3306. 

23. t+fST , ka-a, Semitic value obliterated, Obv. 6c. 

24. ST , se-e, Semitic value obliterated, Rev. 14c. 

25. teWM*-), ul-lu= “ (i.e., d TAG+TUG), Rev. 366. 

26. , ki-U = [zir-ba-bu], Obv. 13c; cf. Chicago 64; SAI, 3876. 

27- , fct'-si = [zir-6o-6«], Obv. 14c; cf. Chicago 63, SAI, 3879. 

Jar-6[«], Obv. 46; cf. Chicago 127, and correct SAI, 

4036. 

1 The Chicago Syllabary, published by Luckenbill, AJSL , XXXIII, 109 ff. 
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29. £JJt » ki-id = mi-n[ii-ium], Rev. 19c; cf. Rev. 376 and Obv. 24c. 

30. , ut-tu= “ (i.e., d TAG+TUG), Rev. 346. 

31. {ztTRtf , [ga-ar=lil-du], Obv. 16; cf. Chicago 31 and note on 24 f. 

Luckenbill’s query whether the Sumerian pronunciation 
of ga-ni is not ga or gau is to be answered by saying that 
it is rather gar. 

32. , Ici-si, Semitic value obliterated, Obv. 11c. 

33. , ga-ar:sa a-gar — a-ma-ru, Obv. 56; cf. Yale 1 156 and SAI , 8915. 

34. JEjfc= , kar-a, Semitic value obliterated, Obv. 5c. 

35. , se-e, Semitic value obliterated, Rev. 16c. 

36. V , gi-e : §a zarge=el-lu } Obv. 236; cf. SAI, 9047, and correct SAI, 9327. 

37. VV— , gi-im:sa gis-gim = fyi-l[i-bu\, Obv. 316. Correct SAI, 5527. 

38. , tu-u = um-[?na-rum], Rev. 266; cf. SAI, 6206, and correct SAI, 6209. 

39. , hi-si, Semitic value obliterated, Obv. 19c. 

40. , ut-tu = “ (i.e., d TAG*+TUG), Rev. 356. 

41. , gi-e:sa ge-bil = ki-nu-nu, Obv. 176; cf. SAI, 7342. 

42. ^ =$i-it ar-hi, Rev. 13a; cf. S b 87. 

43. , ki-hi = [mut-ta-tu] , Obv. 18c; cf. CT, XVIII, 32, 106, where ki-mds 

is to be corrected to ki-si; also SAI, 7487. 

44. , gi-ir=nargar-ru-ru, Obv. 336; cf. Obv. 26c and Yale 23, where the 

Sumerian value is given ki-ir. Correct Br. 10195. 

45. ||f , gi-e = ru-bii'-[u], Obv. 106; cf. Yale 149 and SAI, 7992. Strike out 

SAI, 5065, as incorrect. 

46. f se-e=su -.. Rev. 18c; cf. SAI, 7979, and Yale 153. 

47. se-es = ba-ku-[u\, Rev. 23c; cf. SAI, 8314. 

48. pafwfcr] , ki-si, Semitic value obliterated, Obv. 15c; cf. SAI, 8375, and 

Br. 10901. 

49. ttflg , ki-si=[pi-arzu], Obv. 10c; cf. Yale 173; also Br. 11937, and cor- 

rect SAI, 11267. 

50. , [ga-ar]:sa e-gar = i-ga-ruin, Obv. 96; cf. Br. 6274 and Scheil (op 

' cit., p. 22, note to 1. 82). 

51. R4TT , es = si-ik-du, Rev. 216. 


i The Yale Syllabary, published by Clay. Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale 
Babylonian Collection, pp. 85 ft. 
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(ttrCti'cal Notes 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE GREEK BIBLE ON THE PESHITTA 

the BiWe^the 8 PesWttrha h s a h“ “ rS ' e,ating «>e textual criticism of 
other versions if tt . f ^ t0 take a sub ordinate place to 
Bihl« IZ ’ “ L , entlrely "eg'eeted. On the other hand the Greek 
of this t H ln ? na , bly receives first consideration. The inevitable result 

when 1f te rrff enCy r ^ i**® ‘° CUrtaU the critical authority of the Syriac Bible 
t differs from both the Hebrew and the Greek texts Rut whii 

S-Hfr* Sekom - if ever - ado Pted against both Greek and Hebrew 

which it agreet a SOmeWhat Str ° ng eonfirmat i°" of the version with 

whcwTItamuir d °T the ge, !? ral a Pri0ri ruIe that the Pes hitta is in error 
the t J Z " ’ mU that agreeraent with e 'ther or all of 

Si*: a ma ‘ t ter ° f conse( tuence. Such a conclusion no one 

shall be attached ti thed 011 ° pe,,: How much importance 

ties v Thp d t t t ' Syr ' aC var, auts which are against the other authori- 
toLj SWer t0 tHlS qUeSti0n must de Pend largely upon the answer 
ent transkriir? 10 !! ?■ M We P ° SSeSS “ an altogether independ- 

to it bml n i ,-r 1 1 ' S ’, ltS Cnt ' Cal Va ' Ue is neater than that now ascribed 
tent itself with^' *** been 1 ! nfluenced bv other versions, it must ever con- 
t itself with a place subordinate to the older translations of the Bible 

influenced bvTe LXX'■ u‘1 ^ the ° riginal text of ‘be Peshitta was 
variants of f ho P i,<\ ' Indeed, the striking agreement between many 

‘1;° Peshl ‘ ta aad the LXX from the Massoretic text has long been 
Perles» r! * not t ‘ ced and commented upon by such scholars as Credner,* 
eS ’ - 8Sel ’ ®aethgen, s CorniIl,« Gottheil,’ and many others. Some 

D' proriet r»m E m.-!.'” rn r ' r f 111- 1 (Lcipzlg ' ««»-»». «2; K. A. Credner. 
(1S82), p. 43 5 . C H n orn j,; Sj J M etc - U82/), p. 112; P. Baethgen, Jahrb. /. prot. Theul. 

**. Propl.p V F ’ i PP - 153 f ' : M * Seb5k ’ *«> *«'• U'bertetz. d. zwdl f 

■U-Orien . vlrein. ®'“ o'*”"™ AT ‘ *>' '*>= <«>“hcll. In MUMlun.en 4. 

- ■ • ~ (6 thJ ; S ±, V ” "- ,889) ' P - 2 "’- "• 14 Bleck-Wcllhausen. 

aJ',;’ I : H - Pinkuss, Z A T W (1894), pp. 94 ff.; W. E. Barnes, 

’ A. Sch. Ivamenetzky, ZATW (1904). p. 237. and others. 

109; cf. Sebok, up. rit., pp. 6-8. 

< hit., p. 4. 

109. 

ft ungen, etc., p. 25 . 

. pp. 153 f. 
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scholars have given this subject their special attention, 1 not to speak of the 
occasional remarks scattered in various works on the textual criticism of the 
Bible. Yet it was not until recent times that the question became the sub¬ 
ject of systematic study. But the problem is beset with many difficulties. 
It is now generally recognized that neither version is homogeneous; many 
hands or groups of hands are to be detected in the Peshitta just as in the 
LXX, and neither version offers a settled text to work upon. Besides, 
the materials for comparing the Peshitta with the LXX, and for tracing the 
changes which the Syriac version is supposed to have undergone in the lapse 
of time from external influences, are extremely meager and scanty. Students 
of the LXX know that the translators of that version not uncommonly 
misread, and so mistranslated, quite common Hebrew words, even though 
their mistranslation destroys the meaning of the passage. 2 John Taylor 3 is 
very likely not far from the truth in his assertion that “the LXX ought not 
to be credited with so overwhelming an influence over the other versions as 
is frequently ascribed to it.” 

It has been shown 4 beyond any shadow of a doubt that in the LXX differ¬ 
ent groups of books are due to different groups of translators. The same 
as we have already noticed 6 may also be claimed for the Peshitta. It is 
difficult to believe that the same school of translators rendered into Syriac 
both the Pentateuch and the Psalms, and “if there were as many as two 
schools, there may well have been more.” 6 Eberhard Nestle 7 has advanced 
proofs for the theory of a variety of translators in the Peshitta. The fact is 
that the Syriac Pentateuch contains some bold anthropomorphisms, while 
the Syriac Psalms cautiously exclude expressions in which God is compared 
with the things of sense. 

The unsettled state of the text of the Peshitta presents another difficulty. 
It is necessary to distinguish, one from the other, as many as three streams 
of influence issuing from the LXX and bearing on the Syriac. It is remark¬ 
able—the Syriac translators themselves seem to have been affected—“for any 
text critically constructed from the earliest Eastern and Western MSS must 
show some signs not to be mistaken of the influence of the Greek version.” 8 


1 Oredner, loc. cit., advanced the theory that the very translators of the Peshitta 
made direct use of the LXX. But all other scholars doubt this. See, e.g., R. Simon, 
IHst. crU. du tieux test. (1678), p. 277; Bertholdt, Hist. Kril. Einleitung, etc., II (1812- 
19), 597, L. Hiizel, De Pentateuchi versionis syriacae, quarn Peach, tocant, indole, OtC. 
(Leipzig, 1815), p. 24; Herbst, Hist. Krit. Einleitung, I, 196, and many others. 

2 Driver, .Votes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, p. lx. 

3 Micah, p. v. 

4 Swete, Intr. to the O.T. in Creek, pp. 315-19. 

5 AJSL, July, 1919. 

* Barnes, JTS, II (1900-1901), 187. 

7 In Herzog’s REPT\ HI, 167 IT. 

Barnes (op. at., p. IS7) derived this impression “from an examination of MSS 
ie onging to eight different collections in England, France, Germany, and Italy.” 
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Besides, the transcriljers of the earlier MSS have been influenced in places by 
the LXX through the Syriac translation of the Hexaplar text made by Paul 
of Telia. A more direct influence was no doubt exerted through the church 
fathers who were Greek in education, though they presided over Syrian 
dioceses, such as Theodor of Mopsuestia, to whom the headings of the 
Psalms found in many early MSS of the Peshitta are due. 1 One must also 
not overlook the fact that the transcribers of the latter MSS have been 
influenced, at any rate, in the Psalms, by the recommendation of readings of 
the Greek in preference to those of the Peshitta made bv Bar Hebraeus in his 
Auzar Raza (i.e., Scholia on the Bible). 2 As the printed text 
was taken from late MSS, it too owes something to the emendations of Bar 
Hebraeus. 

\V. E. Barnes 3 has succeeded in his endeavor to show “that the influence 
of the LXX frequently takes effect on the ideas or on the manner of the Syriac 
translators rather than on their words,” and in support of his contention 
quotes “instances in which the expression as well as the thought of the 
Syriac has been affected by the Greek.” 4 He furthermore maintains that this 
so-called influence of the Greek is for the most part sporadic, affecting the 
translation of a word here and there. The Syriac translators must indeed 
have known that their own knowledge of Hebrew was far in advance of the 
knowledge possessed by the translators of the LXX, and yet the stress of 
Greek fashion has its way now and again. The Syriac transcribers, on the 
contrary, were ignorant of Hebrew and ready to introduce readings found in 
a Greek version or recommended by a Greek church father. So the Peshitta 
in its later text has more of Greek influence than in its earlier form. It is 
only in the Psalms that any general Greek influence bringing in a new 
characteristic, which lies in a dread of anthropomorphism from which the 
Syrian translators of the Pentateuch were free, is to be found. 

On the influence of the LXX on the Syriac Psalms scholars speak with 
certainty. 5 But when they try to apply the same theory to other books of 

i See Prager. De Yet. Tent., etc., pp. 52-56. It is for this reason that the superscrip¬ 
tions of the Syriac Psalms cannot be involved in the questions of origin and authorship 
of the Peshitta. See Nestle, in Theol. Literatur z. (1876), XI. and Baethgen. Unter- 
suchungcn, etc., p. 10. 

*Cf. Rahlfss "Beitrage.” etc., ZATW, IX (1889), 171-80. 

*JTS, II, 186 ff. 

* Barnes, op. cit., pp. 189-91. 

* See, e.g., Berg, The Influence of LXX upon the Peshitta Psalter. Indeed there were 

seriljes (found in codices A, D, E, F) who labored under the astounding belief that they 
were transcribing the Dadd of the Separated Ones fl - i.e., of the Seventy who 

worked according to an often-repeated tradition in separate cells. See Eusebius Hist. 
Ece. 8 . 10, i - ^qJ] “which was translated by them from the language 

of Palestine into Hebrew, and from Hebrew into Greek, and from Greek into Syriac. 
Those who believed that the Seventy had translated their own Greek into the Syriac of 
the Peshitta would naturally strive to correct copies of the Syriac by the help of the 
LXX 
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the Bible they speak with less confidence and avoid hasty conclusions. 1 
Thus Nestle, 2 e.g., is very cautious neither to affirm nor to deny the influ¬ 
ence of the LXX on the Peshitta, within the limits of the Pentateuch. It is 
indeed dangerous ground, for both the Haggada and the Halakah have 
influenced the Peshitta and the LXX, 3 and this influence may*have touched 
both versions independently in the same progress. Hence, even in cases 
where a well-attested reading of the Peshitta agrees with the LXX, and is 
probably derived from it, allowance must also be made for th§ fact that such 
a reading may on the contrary be due to a corruption within the Syriac itself, 
for a single stroke makes the difference of reading. But wherever there is 
a real difficulty in the text, the LXX and the Peshitta each pursue their 
own way. 

Assuming that “it seems tolerably certain that alterations were made 
from time to time with a view of harmonizing the Syriac text with that of 
LXX,” 4 we must reckon with another difficulty: namely, the condition of 
the LXX text. As the active influence of the Greek over the Syriac lasted, 
it seems, for a period extending over several centuries, the Greek text itself 
underwent considerable change. Sometimes the hand laid on the Peshitta 
is that of the unrevised LXX, sometimes it is the hand of Theodotion 6 or 
Symmachus acting through the Hexaplar text. The Greek Bible in almost 
any form seems to have carried weight with the Syrians. It is now quite a 
well-known fact that for various reasons such Syrians as Theodor of Mop- 
suestia and Bar Hebraeus preferred the use of the LXX or the Syro-Hexaplar 
version instead of the Peshitta. Such an authority as C. F. Burkitt 6 is 
inclined to trace the hand of Palfit, or the mission from Antioch which is 
associated with the name of Palfft and Serapion, in every case where Greek 
influence is found in the Peshitta, 

In the light of what has been said above, there can be no question that 
Ryssel 7 is correct when he says, “Bei der Vergleichung der Pesch. mit dem 
hebr. Urtexte muss man immer im Auge behalten, dass die syrische t)ber- 
setzung, wenigstens in ihrer gegenwartigen Gestalt, vielfach von der LXX 
abhangig ist.” But the mutual relation of the versions has an important 

1 Roediger, article “Peschitto,” in Ersch und Gruber’s Real-Encycl., col. 2926; 
Herbst, op. cit., I, 196. 

* REPT 3, III, 170. 

3 Cf. Frankel, Vorsludien z. d. LXX, pp. 183 f., and Perles, loc. cit.; Roediger, loc. cit.: 

Aus gelegentlichen Ubereinstimmungen lasst sich noch durchaus nichfc mit Sicherheit 

auf solche Benutzung schliessen. da diesel ben aid gleichformiger traditioneller Erkl&rung 
des Grundtextes, oder auf spaterer Conformirung, Oder gar auf zufalligem Zusaminen- 
treffen, beruhen kbnnen." 

4 Wright, Syriac Literature, p. 4. Barnes ( JTS , II, 191) produces evidence from MSS 
that have been preserved “which illustrate the process of corruption from the LXX 
under which the Peshitta suffered for centuries.’’ 

3 See, e.g., Cornill, Ezechiel, p. 154. 

• Early Eastern Christianity, p. 73. 

7 Micha, p. 169. 
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bearing on their value as witnesses, and subsequently the presence or 
absence of interdependence must be established more or less definitely. 
However, in the present state of the work along the lines of textual criticism 
of the Bible, the student must weigh his evidence upon his own intellectual 
scales and decide by no other index than his own judgment. Modern 
scholars have in recent years formulated various sets of rules by the aid of 
which students are more or less guided in their work. Thus Merx 1 laid down 
the following rules, each of which, however, may be subject to exceptions: 

I. Stimmt Peschita und Septuaginta gegen den masoretischen Text, so 
enthalten sie das Aeltere. 

II. Stimmt Peschita und Masora gegen Septuaginta, so hat letztere das 
Pr&judiz, aber nicht die Gewissheit, das Echte zu bieten. 

III. Stimmt Masora und Septuaginta gegen Peschita, so konnen nur die 
gewichtigsten innem Griinde die Entscheidung auf die Seite der Peschitalenken. 

These are substantially the rules now generally followed by textual 
critics of the Bible. But to show that the Peshitta is not an independent 
translation it is not sufficient simply to discern traces of Greek influence in 
the rendering of individual words. It must be determined, if possible, how 
that influence was brought to bear upon the text; whether the LXX was the 
original text or a critical commentary, only such renderings toeing accepted 
as in the judgment of the Syriac translators best expressed the.meaning of 
the original; or whether there was a still greater dependence, the LXX 
being employed as a translation in a language more familiar than the Hebrew, 
and as such being often bodily substituted in phrases, and even whole verses, 
when the original was difficult or unintelligible. Nor must we fail to ascer¬ 
tain whether the readings of both LXX and Peshitta, when they agree, may 
not be traced to a common source, perhaps the hypothetical archetype . 2 
Indeed, J. H. Dathe 3 and L. Hirzel 4 were of the opinion that both the LXX 
and the Peshitta go back to a common Hebrew text. Their view was 
accepted by a goodly number of other scholars. 

That there really exists a possible relation between the LXX and the 
Peshitta as a whole one cannot always doubt. But to determine this possible 
relationship is not so simple a matter. To see what light is thrown by the 
Greek and Syriac versions of the Bible on the question of general relation¬ 
ship between these two versions as a whole, it seems necessary first to 

1 Das Gedicht ton Hiob, p. lxxiii. 

* The thesis that all extant Hebrew sources for the text of the Bible go back to a 
first-century archetype was first advanced by Lagarde in 1863. A similar view was 
reached by Olshausen in the Introduction to his Commentary on the Psalms (1853), 
pp. 17 ff. The thesis has been accepted with some modifications by such scholars as 
Ndldeke. Wellhausen. W. R. Smith, Cornill. Driver, and many others. See Joseph 
Reider in JQR, VII (1917), 287 f. 

*J. H. Dathe, Opusc. crit., pp. 83 ft.; Psaltcrium syriacurn (Halle, 1796), p. XXX. 

4 L. Hirzel, op. cit., p. 25. 
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examine these two texts and collate the cases where the Greek and Syriac 
agree as over against the Massoretic text. Such cases would naturally 
demand a careful consideration of the question as to whether the Greek and 
the Syriac do really go back to a common Hebrew source, differing from 
that of the Massoretic text. In considering the question of dependency 
of the Greek and Syriac upon one another one must also bear in mind the 
later editorial efforts which sought to bring both the Greek and Syriac 
texts of the Bible in harmony with one another. To attempt the solution of 
this complicated problem one must (a) collate all the variant readings of the 
Peshitta and decide upon the original form of the Syriac; (b) list all cases 
of agreement between the Peshitta and the LXX as over against the Mas¬ 
soretic text, and also those between the Syriac and various groups of Greek 
MSS; and on the basis of facts thus obtained proceed to consider the origin 
of these agreements. As a rule these questions of dependence must be 
settled by a process of elimination; otherwise one may be dealing with mere 
coincidence. Only where the rendering of one version might be reduced to 
an error of misinterpretation of the other would a certain criterion of depend¬ 
ence be found. But such cases are very few indeed. The problem of the 
dependency of the versions as a whole is very complicated, and Professor 
Max L. Margolis 1 is undoubtedly right in his assertion that “no single method 
will do justice to the problem.” 

Joshua Bloch 

‘ JQR , III (1912-13), 132. 
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THE SUMERIAN ORIGINALS OF SOME HEBREW LEGENDS 

Ever since the day, back in 1872, when George Smith discovered the 
first fragment of the “Chaldean account of the delude,” biblical scholars 
have been trying to solve the problem of the relationship between the 
Babylonian legends and the Hebrew traditions of the origins of civilization. 
Today it would be difficult to find a scholar of any standing who denies 
borrowing on the part of Israel. The discussion has resolved itself verj r 
largely into an inquiry as to the “when” and the “how” of this borrowing 
from Babylonia. This applies to the problem as handled by bilJical scholars. 
The assyriologists, on the other hand, are more interested at the present 
moment in running down the sources of the Babylonian legends. This phase 
of the inquiry has received special attention at the hand of the author of the 
Schweich Lectures for 1916’—which we have before us for review—the master 
assyriologist, Leonard W. King, whose untimely death in August last we 
mourn. The antiquity of the Babylonian civilization; the several contribu¬ 
tions made by Sumerians and Semites to that civilization: therewith is 
connected the question of priority; these are the preliminary problems with 
which the assyriologist feels he must deal. 

Assyriology, like Egyptology, showed no immunity from infantile 
diseases. The most persistent malady which afflicted both of these sciences 
in their childhood was an inflation of the chronology. We heard men 
glibly speak of 10,000 b.c. as the date of such-and-such an event. Then 
came a reaction, and, as was to be expected, the pendulum swung to the 
other extreme. Our historical dates are now being pushed backward again. 
This has been brought about by a closer study^Trf the results of the excava¬ 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania at Nippur, more particularly by the 
publication of some texts found on the site of that ancient. Babylonian 
“Mecca.” It was these texts that led Dr. King to choose the subject 
he did for his lectures. Speaking of the hoary antiquity of Nippur he says: 

No less than twenty-one different strata, representing separate periods of 
occupation, have been noted by the American excavators at various levels within 
the Nippur mounds, the earliest descending to virgin soil some twenty feet below 
the present level of the surrounding plain. The remote date of Nippur’s founda¬ 
tion as a city and cult-centre is attested by the fact that the pavement laid by 
Narfira-Sin in the south-eastern temple-court lies thirty feet above virgin soil, 
while only thirty-six feet of superimposed debris represent the succeeding millennia 
of occupation down to Sassanian and early Arab times (p. 20). 

» Legends of Babylon and Egypt in Relation to Hebrew Tradition (the Schweicll Lectures. 
1910). By Leonard W. King. London: Oxford University Press. 1918. Pp. ix+155. 8*. 
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And in reply to some popular arguments for a relatively late (compared 
with Egypt) date for the beginnings of the Sumerian civilization in the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley, King had this to say: 

This [an early list of kings, published by Scheill had helped us to fill in the 
gap between the famous Sargon of Akkad and the later dynasties, but it did not 
carry us far beyond Sargon's own time. Our archaeological evidence also comes 
suddenly to an end. Thus the earliest picture we have hitherto obtained of the 
Sumerians has been that of a race employing an advanced system of writing and 
possessed of a knowledge of metal. We have found, in short, abundant remains 
of a bronze-age culture, but no traces of preceding ages of development such 
as meet us on early Egyptian sites. It was a natural inference that the advent 
of the Sumerians in the Euphrates Valley was sudden, and that they had brought 
their highly developed culture with them from some region of Central or Southern 
Asia. . 

The newly published Nippur documents will cause us to modify that view. 
The lists of ldngs were themselves drawn up under the Dynasty of Nisin in the 
twenty-seconcrcentury b.c., and they give us traces of possibly ten and at least 
eight other ‘kingdoms’ before the earliest dynasty of the known lists. One of 
their novel features is that they include summaries at the end, in which it is 
stated how often a city or district enjoyed the privilege of being the seat of 

supreme authority in Babylonia.The Dynasty of Ur-Engur, for example, 

which preceded that of Nisin, becomes, if we like, the Third Dynasty of Ur. 
Another important fact which strikes us after a scrutiny of the early royal names 
recovered is that, while two or three are Semitic, the great majority of those borne 
by the earlist rulers of Kish, Erech, and Ur are as obviously Sumerian (pp. 27 f.). 

The mounds of Nippur have also given us the Sumerian originals of 
such Babylonian poems as the Creation and Deluge narratives. These 
King compared very carefully with the later versions, pointing out such 
facts as that “the Hebrew Versions preserve an original Sumerian strand 
of the [Deluge] narrative that was not woven into the Gilgamesh Epic, 
where there is no parallel to the piety of Noah” (p. 131). If I had any 
criticism to offer on this part of the lectures, it would be to the effect that 
King was too ready to accept translations and interpretations of these 
difficult texts by those who were far less competent than himself to undertake 
such tasks. But this was due in part at least—as was the delay in the 
publication of the lectures—to “pressure of other work, on subjects far 
removed from archaeological study and affording little time and few r facilities 
for a continuance of archaeological and textual research” (Preface, p. v )- 
In this work for his king and country was spent the vitality which could 
not be regained. 

Professor King has gone to the Land of No Return. He has left a name 
written high on the roll of assyriologists and historians, and a memory blest 
by all who knew him face to face as well as by those who, like the re¬ 
viewer, knew- him only through the kindly word of commendation and 
encouragement which was ever ready for all his co-workers in the field of 
ancient oriental research. 

D. D. Luckenbill 

l MVEKS1TY OF CHICAGO 
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THE SOURCES OF THE CREATION STORY- 
GENESIS 1:1—2:4 

By Julian Morgenstern 
H ebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 

I 

Of all the stories in the Bible none has been studied more dili¬ 
gently and discussed more critically than the story of creation in 
the opening verses of Genesis. Due to its position at the very 
beginning of the Bible, to the fundamental religious doctrines which 
it suggests, and to the so-called controversy between science and 
religion of the nineteenth century, which, for obvious reasons, cen¬ 
tered about it, this story has been subjected to the most minute, 
scientific analysis. With hardly a dissenting voice modem biblical 
scholars are agreed that the story, at least in its present literary 
form, is entirely the work of P. 

With surprising unanimity, too, these scholars have agreed that 
the story, again in its present literary form, is a unit. Practically 
all admit the interpolation of a few minor glosses, and likewise the 
transposition or alteration of a few phrases here and there. But 
almost all biblical scholars today hold that, with these few and 
unimportant exceptions, the present literary form of the story is 
very close to the original, and that this was in its entirety the work 
of one priestly writer or group of writers. 
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Not quite the same unanimity of opinion obtains in regard to 
the preliterary sources and history of the story. Again practically 
all scholars are agreed as to the dependence of the story in its prin¬ 
cipal details upon the great Babylonian creation myth. But few 
have carried their investigations into the origins of the biblical 
creation story beyond this point. Budde 1 has posited the existence 
of an earlier literary version of the story, the work of J2 writers, 
which served the later priestly authors as the basis of the story in 
its present form. 

Gunkel 2 maintains that the Babylonian myth became current in 
Western Asia at a very early period, and that it was told in Israel 
from generation to generation. By the time of the early kings the 
story had become greatly modified, had been gradually divested of 
its most glaring, and, therefore, from the Israelite standpoint, most 
objectionable mythological elements, and had adapted itself almost 
completely to the unmythological and spiritual point of view of 
Israel’s religion. Gradually elements of other traditions, likewise 
chiefly mythological in character, became fused with the original 
tradition of Babylonian origin, notably elements of Phoenician and 
possibly other creation myths, referred to briefly and fragmen¬ 
tary in 1:2, and the myth of the Golden Age at the beginning of 
the world, with its implication of the late Jewish eschatological 
tradition and doctrine that this Golden Age would be restored at 
the end of time. This composite, but thoroughly fused tradition, 
after having been current in Israel for many centuries, served the 
priestly authors as the basis for the present narrative. 

Schwally 3 holds that the present form of the narrative is the 
result of the literary fusion of two originally independent and even 
contradictory versions of the creation story. The one told that God 
created the universe and all its contents by his word alone, while 
the other told that God actually worked and made the various 
creatures, heavenly bodies, monsters, fish, fowl, animals, and man, 
by his very hands, as it were, in a manner quite similar to the Yahwist 
account of creation in Genesis, chapter 2. This fundamental differ¬ 
ence in the conception of the deity and the nature of his relation to 

1 Biblieche Urgeschichte. 

* Schdpfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit, and Genesis *, pp. 129 f. 

* Arcktv fUr Rcligionswissenschaft , IX (1906), 169-75. 
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the universe, coupled with very obvious stylistic differences and 
internal contradictions, has led Schwally to his conclusion. 1 

The correctness of Schwally’s main contention cannot be gain¬ 
said. 2 The conception of a deity so transcendental and spiritual 
that he creates merely by uttering his divine fiat, “Let such and 
such be,” is radically different from the conception of a deity who 
makes and fashions things, some of them even in his own image. 
These two conceptions are theologically too divergent and contra¬ 
dictory to be held by one single writer, or even one group or school 
of writers. 

And, as Schwally has correctly observed, this difference is not 
merely incidental, but is carried through the entire story consecu¬ 
tively and systematically. Gen. 1:36 is the necessary and indis¬ 
pensable conclusion of verse 3a. The first half of the verse gives the 
incontrovertible fiat, “Let light be,” and the second half tells the 
corresponding result, “And light was.” 3 Without the intervention 
of any physical or even non-physical act of construction, that 
which is commanded by God immediately comes to be. There is 
no mediation nor conditioning of any kind at all; the divine word 
once spoken, the thing commanded immediately is. Just this is the 
thought of the oft-repeated *p Tn. It is not a mere stylistic phrase, 
the presence or absence of which was altogether optional with the 
authors, and therefore of little or no significance. It parallels com¬ 
pletely the thought of “HK ‘’STI of Gen. 1:3, and is in every case the 
equally essential and indispensable corollary and conclusion to the 
divine fiat, “Let such and such become (i.e., ‘come into being’; 
in German werden rather than sein ); and so it became.” Accord¬ 
ingly there can be no question that in 1:20 we must, following the 
Septuagint, supply *p TPl, omitted in the Masoretic Text, 4 and 

1 Of the other commentators, Ilgen ( Die Urkunde dea jeruaalemiachen Tempelarchiva ) 
has gone farthest in analysis and emendation of the text of the creation story (cf. Well- 
hausen, Composition dea Hexateucha \ pp. 184 f.). But his conclusions, based almost 
entirely upon LXX, deal mainly with questions of textual glosses and changes rather 
than with those of sources and versions. 

* Gunkel (Genesis*, p. 119) makes a passing allusion to Schwally’s article, but seems 
not to haye taken pains to understand it thoroughly and to evaluate it correctly. This 
is all the more regrettable, for, with Gunkel’s characteristic methods of investigation 
the hint which Schwally’s suggestive paper gave might well have led to valuable results. 

* This rendering, ‘‘Let light be, and light was,” reproduces the obvious thought of 
the original much better than the customary rendering in English, “Let there be light, 
and there was light.” 

* So also Gunkel and others. 
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that, likewise with the Septuagint, Ip m in the Masoretic Text at 
the close of 1:7 should actually come at the close of 1:6, 1 and also 
that Ip TT1 of 1:30 in the Masoretic Text is not in its original 
position or context. 2 

But since this is the obvious, indisputable meaning of m p h »Tl, 
it follows that all the passages which state, usually in consider¬ 
able detail and with characteristic verbosity, that God made the 
various objects of creation, and generally follow immediately after 
■p ■’STI, cannot be regarded as amplificatory of "p TPI (to be trans¬ 
lated “so God made” rather than “and God made”), but must be 
altogether tautological and contradictory. Either they emanate 
from some originally independent version of the creation story, as 
Schwally contends, or they are the product of a far-reaching, sys¬ 
tematic revision and amplification of the original, simple creation 
story, based not upon an independent and in many details divergent 
version, but upon pure theological speculation. 

From this it becomes clear that Ip h *Tl of Gen. 1:76 is not really 
out of place, as most biblical scholars maintain, and should there¬ 
fore be transposed to follow immediately after 1:6 and to precede 
1:7a, but that the whole of 1:7a is an interpolation of these late 
theological editors, unskilfully inserted, at least in the Masoretic 
Text, in the wrong place, before the original m p TP1 instead of after 
it as usual, as for instance in 1:15 ff. and 1:24 ff. It follows, likewise, 
that in the original version of the creation story p ’’iTl stood after 
1:20, and was ultimately suppressed, at least in the Masoretic Text, 
by the redactors who inserted 1:21. In these two cases at least the 
Septuagint is closer to the original than the Masoretic Text. 

Schwally unfortunately pursued this line of reasoning no farther 
than this, or he might have arrived at conclusions even more signifi¬ 
cant and positive. Instead he diverged here, and finally arrived at 
the unfounded and rather grotesque hypothesis of the existence in 
ancient Israel of a tradition that man had been originally created 
by God with a bisexual nature. 3 

Careful consideration of the facts thus far established leads to a 
conclusion of far-reaching significance. In the first place, it must 

Cf. below, this page; likewise most of the commentators. J Cf. below, p. 189. 

* For a refutation of this hypothesis cf. Gunkel, Genesis*, p. 113; Skinner, Genesis, 
p. 33, and below, p. 189. 
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be inferred that all those passages which speak of God making any 
of h,s creatures, whether designated by the verbs n®3> or vm ? can 
not have been originally parts of the version which told thai God 

b ought these things into being by his word alone, and wWch must 
have closed m each ca«P with 11 must 

-fitf •’j-ph rp. • f 1 ^ °r some similar expression, as 

the “Hhn ' 77 aCt Unmedlately exclude ® from what we may call 
Schw^rT Ve T n ’ Gen - 1; 7a ’ 12a - 16 ~ 18a ’ 21ab *P, 25a, while as 

2:1 '»”'«»-Wous,,„ dlogiral 
fiat” • actualI creatwn story, particularly in the “divine- 

In nrllv 8101 ^' 7°' 2 2 ani ^ 3 teI1 °f the institution of the Sabbath 

tion ofty” Hth °, ft ' diSCUSSed diffiCUlty ° f the ^tactical connec- 

^ o o eg - nmng ° f 2:2 With What P recedes - a “ d of the 

faTts andf ? “ f “ Stead ° f “ “ j ght be expected/ one 

it w!! n i S ° g Tu S y EPParent that St i8aImost ' nex Phcable that 

He *h Pe T y SCh ° larS l0ng b6f0re this ' Gen ‘ 2:2 and 3 

St ^ e7 ,7^7T 7 d SignifiCant repetition and outness, 

wol nn4T t ^ had f C ° k mpleted ) on the seventh day his 

takiniri: ’ al rr used of physicaI activities ° r 

takings) which he had made (HITS), and so on the seventh day he 

re f ed 7 r 7 aU his WOrk ° n3i<b,J ) which he had made 
(nffl?) therefore God blessed the seventh day and declared it a holy 

7” 0n H he had ceased (0r rested > from aI1 hi® work 
(in3835:) Which God had created (JTQ) by (?) making (nVJJ?b).‘ 

1 For cf. below, pp. 201 f. 

* Cf ' also the 1186 of fche term “made” in Jubilees, chap. 2. 

* So already Ilgen. 

* So LXX; cf. also Wellhausen, Competition det Hexaleuchf, pp. l 85 f 

of Cle^and tr ohr»T J0Ct , Ur0 ' “ ade by 8fr ‘ end “ d ,0rmer pupU ' Ra »bl Abba H. Silver. 

2 3 C^ in 7„,;i“T:iT y ,0r thC dIfflCUjt "TO at the end oi 

objectionable! if notto^oSwe “noTi iu Dd redundant ' whJle mjwb Is syntactically 
any language in tSsZZlr T! 0n wou,d thlnk ' ™uchless write. In 

Rabbi Silver calls attention ^ nco 8 obviously finished with the verb S13. 

Immediately l“ aanbv n,A“ ™ • ^ S™* is Used again ln 2:4 ’ and 18 followed 
combination of thS two n^o. Zt ^ ° mc this pecullar and "** uncommon 
have seemed tn !^7„ . °f the delt y 18 U “0<1 in the Bible, and this fact may well 

seemed to some ancient student to demand explanation. Unless he knew ttot 
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Leaving out of consideration, for the present, the question of the 
possibility of glossation and redactorial emendation in these verses, 
one fact forces itself upon our notice. . The Sabbath is instituted 
because upon it God ceased from his work of creation. The Sabbath 
is instituted as a day of physical rest and abstention from physical 
labor by man, because on it God ceased, and therefore rested, from 
his physical labors in making the universe. This idea is expressed 
even more concretely and crassly in the priestly addition to the 
so-called fourth commandment (Exod. 20:11), which states that 
God rested in the physical sense (HID), and in the priestly addition 
to the Holiness-Code-Sabbath injunction in Exod. 31:176, which 
says that in six days God made (i"nZ3?) heaven and earth, and on the 
seventh day he rested (rOTS) and refreshed himself (ISSn). In other 
words, a tradition current in certain sections or at a certain period 
of the priestly school told that God had labored physically to make 
the world, that this physical labor had endured for six days, that 
thereby God had wearied, or even exhausted, himself, and so on 
the seventh day he desisted from his labor, 1 and rested and refreshed 
himself. Therefore, because man, too, would have to labor, and, 
created presumably in God’s own image and likeness, would also 
become weary and exhausted, and would need rest and bodily 
refreshment, God instituted the Sabbath, so that on it man, too, 
might rest even as he, God, rested. 2 

From all this, however, it follows necessarily that the whole 
Sabbath idea, based upon the thought of God’s physical labor, 
exhaustion, and need of bodily rest and reinvigoration, is altogether 
out of harmony with, and contradictory to, the “divine-fiat” version 
of the creation story, which told that, absolutely without physical 
exertion and wearisome labor, God merely spoke his word and the 
thing commanded came into being. In other words, the whole 


crnba mm was a compound term, he might construe mm alone as standing in the 
construct relation with tViW. and D ,, nbx as the object of mW . To guard against 
this possible misunderstanding, a marginal gloss was made, rHTDjb D^nbK. * e - 
mnbfcfc. too, belongs to in the construct relation. For a time this stood in the 

margin, but eventually it crept into the text, and that in a strange position at the end of 2:3. 

1 Cf. the wording of 2:26. 

* The implication here seems to be that the Sabbath is instituted, not because God 
had rested once, immediately after creation, on that day, but because God still keeps 
the Sabbath and abstains from work on it. 
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Sabbath idea, and with it 2:2 and 3, cannot be a part of the “divine- 
fiat” version of the creation narrative, but must be an integral part 
of the “making” version, or, as it may now be called more appro¬ 
priately and significantly, the “Sabbath” version. For the idea of 
the institution of the Sabbath already at creation obviously con¬ 
stitutes the fundamental theme and raison d’Ure of this version with 
its various interpolations noted above. 1 

But even more than this; scholars have long recognized that the 
account of creation in eight successive acts, or rather, by eight divine 
commands, fits but poorly into the scheme of creation in six days. 
To achieve this end the stages of creation have been so distributed 
that on the third and sixth days each there are two creative processes 
instead of only one, as on the remaining four days. This arrange¬ 
ment is manifestly artificial. Therefore scholars have agreed quite 
generally that the limitation of the creation to six days is a secondary 
element of the story, unknown to the original. This told only that 
the universe was created in eight or possibly nine, 2 stages, each 
marked by a separate divine command. The later modification of 
the original story by the insertion of the six-day motif was merely 
to prepare the way for the institution of the Sabbath upon the 
seventh day. 

From this alone scholars might have inferred, had they been so 
inclined, that the Sabbath element is secondary in the creation story. 
But somehow they seem never to have drawn this conclusion. Our 
investigation thus far has established this fact beyond all possibility 
of doubt; and not this alone, but also, if the Sabbath motif be not 

1 This settles the oft-disputed question of the syntactical construction of in 2:2. 
Inasmuch as it introduces the secondary sentence, which, in relation to the system of 
numbering the days of creation (cf. below, p. 176), seeks to account for the institution 
of the Sabbath upon the seventh day, and is unquestionably not a part of the main 
narrative, no construction is possible other than to regard it as a pluperfect, and 
translate, "Now God had completed on (or better, ‘by’) the seventh day," etc. 

Unquestionably the original "divine-flat” version used the impersonal passive 
ib^l in 2:1 purposely, to carry out its central idea that the various things 
created came into being automatically through the divine word alone, without any 
physical intervention or constructive activity on the part of the deity. On the other 
hand, the active DVlbfc* bp^l of 2:2 implies just that very positive, physical, creative 
activity on the part of the deity which is characteristic of the "Sabbath" version. 

Attention may likewise be called in passing to the fact that in 2:3 is used in 

a sense almost synonymous with , and quite different from the meaning of 

in 1:22 and 28 (cf. below, p. 188). 

* The creation of fish and birds on the fifth day (1:20-23) was probably also originally 
recounted as two separate creative acts; cf. below, p. 186. 
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an integral part of the original creation story, and if the arrangement 
of the processes of creation into the scheme of a six-day period be 
merely preparatory to the Sabbath law, it follows that the six-day 
scheme is likewise secondary, and that, therefore, all those passages 
which refer to the six days must be secondary. Consequently we 
must exclude from the original narrative 1:56, 86,13,19,23, and 316. 1 

1 This conclusion relieves one difficulty in the interpretation of Genesis, chap. 1 
which has always troubled biblical scholars. They have repeatedly called attention to 
the fact that, just as 1:2a states explicitly, so the fact that light is said to have been 
created first would imply that previously there had been only darkness. Existence, 
therefore, began with the emanation of light out of darkness. It would, accordingly, 
have been natural and logical to regard the day as beginning with morning, and to 
have reckoned the day from sunrise to sunrise, instead of from sunset to sunset, as is 
obviously implied in the oft-repeated formula, “ And it was evening, and it was morning, 
.... day,” and as was the practice in later Judaism. 

In earlier Jewish practice, however, as late as the time of the secondary strata of 
the Priestly Code, it seems to have been customary to reckon the day from sunrise to 
sunrise, or, rather, from dawn to dawn. Thus the law for the “praise-offering” (Lev. 
7:17 fPt]) specifies that this sacrifice must be eaten on the day upon which it is offered, 
and that nothing may be left until morning. The repetition of the law in Lev. 22:30 
(perhaps Holiness Code, but more likely either P2 or RP; cf. Baentsch and Bertholet) 
is even more explicit: “On that very day (when it was sacrificed) it shall be eaten; 
ye shall not leave anything of it until morning. Clearly the next mo rning is here reckoned 
as belonging to the next day, and not the same day as the preceding evening and night. 
In other words, the day is reckoned here from sunrise to s unr ise. 

Likewise in Exod. 16:19 f. (according to Bacon, Holzinger, and Kittel, JE; accord¬ 
ing to Baentsch, Carpenter, Cornill, Dillmann, Driver, and Kuenen, P; according to 
Wellhausen, partly JE and partly P) the manna was given to the people in the morning, 
just at dawn and before the sun had become warm (16:21). It was to be eaten only on 
the day upon which it was gathered; nothing was to remain over until the next morning; 
that which did so remain became foul. Here, too, the day seems to have been reckoned 
from dawn to dawn. This, too, seems to be the implication of Is. 21:12, where the 
morning is represented as preceding the night. (Cf., likewise, the very common expres¬ 
sion, tov».) 

Of even greater significance is the Passover legislation in the Bible. Lev. 23:5f. 
states explicitly that the paschal lamb shall be sacrificed and the actual Passover cele¬ 
bration shall be held during the night of the 14th of the first month. But the celebra¬ 
tion of the Ma^oth festival, as distinct from the Passover, begins only the next morning, 
and the 15th of the first month, and not the night of the 14th, is counted as the first 
day of the Ma^oth festival. This, too, is the explicit statement of Num. 28:16 f. 

Similarly, the Passover legislation of Deut. 16:1-8 prescribes that the paschal 
lamb shall be sacrificed at the central sanctuary in the evening, and shall be eaten 
during that night; nothing may remain over until morning. In the morning the 
people shall return to their homes, there to celebrate the Ma^oth festival for seven 
days. Here, too, apparently, the celebration of the Ma^oth festival, as distinct from 
the Passover, and with it the reckoning of the seven days, seems to begin with the 
morning. (In this case pTOnn DTO in Deut. 16:46, and probably also would 

be a gloss, or the conscious insertion of some late writer, who followed the later practice 
of reckoning the day from sunset to sunset, and so regarded the night of the Passover 
ce e ration as the beginning of the first day of the composite Passover- Ma^oth festival 
(so Bertholet, p. 51; also Steuernagel. pp. 59 f.). He was probably the same man as the 
late author of Exod. 12:18 or stood under his immediate influence (cf. below). 

i asso ' er legislation in Exodus, chap. 12, provides that the paschal lamb, carefully 

86 on 10th day of the first month, shall be slaughtered just at twilight Cp3 
the 'Ofl'Bn KIDD of Deut. 16:6, and the difference of interpretation of 
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rent expression” C ° ndai7 character of the recur- 

occurs in the Masoretic Tpv+ ft ’ ^ somewha * more difficult. It 

creation of the heavens (1:4a, 106 126” 18^21^2^, T th ® 

form]). Its omission in !• ?',? ’ ^ 25b ’ 31a [“P^ded 

since LXX reads it there th pnslng and inexplicable; and 

place. Since the namo f u- ’ 4 tlle ex P re ssion seems out of 

Semites as an integral oTthaft T by the ancient 

of the names to '***’ “ d - therefore . «» giving 

concluding step in their creatln •+ W8S essent,a1 ’ and the logical 

31D -S in l^^interve l ? 18 SUrprising 40 fi " d Q'nbtt *m 

-_ ^ lnterVGning between the creative steps of 3 and 46-5. 

from^ht ° n y ma "° ,hshaU »®^Snduring threSufnV 5 be amoved from the 

X“;r- ".r.r,2 ^ “Sssjrsaifs. srissrs 

STS ?‘ h6 2,8t - 16 ^«on Smh,™ 6 

tbe “.T and seventh day* of the festival i e^wi.L^® ‘ day of the montb - 
“ on ‘ h - sospoctively, there is to be a " f U P°” thei 14th and 20th 

term, *. a papor of ^Two Z m Zl‘i T Z, exact “«*nlng of tWs 

®° b ® w ' to appear In the forthcoming Jf.mmTrT d Technical Terms of Biblical 
. Wlth J*f attendant interdict of wor™ ume ,n Honor •'/ Alexander Kohut) 

toe that m 8X68 the p ^ re, ^ b ^ti^ m 0 f^he ma t , h ,°iA h r e Pa f ages alread r eonsldered. 
the evening of the 2ist. instead of from rh« m ,” <A from tbe evening of the 14th to 

^l f C, r ly ' to the au“of E ,J 12 :TsZZZ the ,Sth *° the “orning o, 
in th« BUt that tb * 8 C* 111 * of the period of eating th« y W8S rw(<one<i from sunset to 
in the system of reckoning the day were th , “'*■ and with it. the change 

from the P^ctmousn^th * 7 y^r^~ Zn, Wrttm - may be 

in theevenlng and likewise ends at oveSng that ttle period In question begins 

20 to P 8 ® C ? ndary Priest^tere^aent^h'go^ welffarth 20 and Num ' 28 = >8 «. are the 

shows. But this points to the conclusion that this , 4 ,"™’'’,“ our P revi °us discussion 
the day from sunset to sunset instead of from rt ^ ? .? ge ln the system of reckoning 
tively late date in the period of^ ^ PlaCe at a <=»”P a ™ 

Corroborating this is the wi a i Q »f e ^ SJa J' lon and literary composition, 
the work of second^ priLtiytritm ™7T^ PPU t ,n ^ 23:2 ^- '"<ew,se 
seventh month a solemn fast day Thall be obLv^ v tha L° n the 10th da >’ of the 
the fasting shall begin on the 9th day of the month t * ® rse 32 expressl >' Provides that 
“tH evening, i.e., the evening ol toe loth u l * at I evBI *W- and contin ^frorn evening 
of reckoning the day are p^nt here The tLtuTi t ^ ° f a double *>'**" 
month (vs. 26). and from evening to evening iV ° nly ° n the 10th of the 

is the later system of reckoning, L we have^een’Jh beglns here at sunset - This 
practically all biblical scholars Yom Kimmrlf ,??' j . U8t as ’ also - » J» admitted by 
calendar, the product of the period afteMSzra anl?^ 08111 ^ 10 " in the Jewish religious 

a « of fhe ,0th da, is 
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In every other case Sltt DTlbfc* follows the incident of the 
giving of the name, just as we expect. Accordingly there can be little 
doubt that "0 ffttb** fcTT 1 ! in 4 a has been inserted in the wrong 
place, and that this fact probably indicates the hand of a reviser. 

Moreover, the language of 1:31, where Hitt *!D DVlbtf is 
coupled wfth the verb HID?, might indicate that the expression is 
rather a part of the “Sabbath” version of the creation story than of 
the “divine-fiat” version. 

This inference is corroborated by one very significant considera¬ 
tion. The thought of SID *0 DTlba implies the possibility that 
the things created by God might not have turned out good. Not 

with which the priestly authors state that the fasting is to begin at the evening of the 
9th and continue from evening to evening, parallels the similar statement in Exod. 12:18t 
and points to the same conclusion, that the priestly authors knew perfectly well that 
they were dealing with an innovation in thus reckoning the day from evening to evening, 
and therefore felt the need of expressing themselves so exactly. (Possibly a similar 
conclusion may be drawn from the statement of Esther 4:16, that the people are to fast 
for three days, night and day. Certainly the day is here reckoned from sunset.) 

From Matt. 28:1 it may be inferred that the practice of reckoning the day from 
sunset to sunset was not universal in Israel, but in certain circles the older practice 
continued for several centuries. There it is explicitly stated that Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary came to the tomb of Jesus late on the Sabbath day, just as it began to 
dawn toward the first day of the week. Inasmuch as these last moments of the night, 
just preceding the dawn, are called “late on the Sabbath day,” and the first day of the ^ 
week does not begin until dawn, it is manifest that the day is still reckoned here from 
dawn to dawn. This is also the implication of the parallel passage, Mark 16:1 f., “And 
when the Sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene and Mary, the mother of James, and 
Salome, bought spices, that they might come and anoint him. And very early on the 
first day of the week, they come to the tomb when the sun was risen.” Luke 23:566 24:1 
seems to imply the same; “ And on the Sabbath day they rested according to the com¬ 
mandment. But on the first day of the week, at early dawn, they came unto the tomb. 
(On the other hand, the parallel passage in John 20:1 seems to imply the later system of 
reckoning the day from sunset to sunset: “Now on the first day of the week cometh 
Mary Magdalene early, while it was yet dark.” Here the hours of the night, before 
dawn, seem to be reckoned to the first day of the week, i.e., the day must have been 
counted from the preceding sunset.) 

Finally, it is significant that in the second Temple, throughout its entire existence, 
the practice seems to have been in all ritual matters to reckon the day from dawn to 
dawn, and not according to the later practice, from sunset to sunset. The procedure 
of the Temple was conservative, and held fast to the older practice, even after the new 
system had come into vogue in profane life. At any rate, this seems to be the only 
possible meaning of the rabbinical dictum, D*Pn Tltf nW (#*«*'» 

83a). According to Rashi, this principle is based upon the legislation for the praise¬ 
offering in Lev. 7:15. In other words, even the rabbis, who, themselves, reckoned the 
day from sunset to sunset, and refused to admit the legitimacy of any other practice, 
or rather, absolutely ignored ay divergent practice, none the less had to admit the 
validity of the interpretation of Lev. 7:15, which we have given, and with it the fact 
that, at least in ritual matters, the day was at one tim e reckoned from sunrise to sunrise. 

From this it is clear that at different periods in Israel’s history two distinct systems 
of reckoning the day obtained. The earlier practice, which continued until the time of 
the secondary strata of the Priestly Code, was to reckon the day from dawn to dawn. 
This seems to be the idea underlying the motif of the "divine-flat” version of the creation 
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until after the thing is completely ma.de and the name given to it is 
it examined by God critically and pronounced good. The procedure 
is comparable to that of a workman who surveys the finished product 
of his hands and tools and pronounces it either perfect or imperfect. 
It reminds particularly of the primitive Yahwistic creation story in 
Genesis, chapter 2, where God, working as a potter, makes the various 
animals, one after the other, to be the complete mates of man, but finds 
after each creative act that he has not achieved his purpose, in other 
words, that his work has not been good. 1 This idea of the possi¬ 
bility of failure, however, accords not at all with the conception of a 
deity so transcendental and spiritual that physical attributes may 
not be ascribed to him, and who creates, not by making and fashion¬ 
ing, but by merely uttering his divine fiat. Such a word must of 
necessity be conceived of as infallible, with no possibility of the 
slightest failure, error, or deviation from perfection, and with no 
need of critical appraisement at the end, before the thing thus 
created can be pronounced good. We may, therefore, infer with 
quite reasonable certainty that this entire Hitt "0 D^nbtf 
motif, and with it 1:4a (LXX, 86a), 106, 126, 186, 216y, 256, and 31a, 


story that light was the first thing created. The later practice was to reckon the day 
from sunset to sunset. This is the implication of the secondary ‘'Sabbath" version of 
the creation story. By thus distinguishing between these two strata of the creation 
story, this difficulty is obviated. 

It is impossible to tell exactly when this change in the mode of reckoning the day 
took place in Israel, and what causes brought it about. Possibly it may have had some¬ 
thing to do with the introduction of the lunar calendar instead of the solar, for a lunar 
calendar naturally presupposes a reckoning of the day from nightfall to nightfall. Cer¬ 
tainly this change was introduced later than the composition of Pt. Pg, and even some 
of the secondary portions of P. It was probably coincident with the revision of the 
festival calendar, which took place in the period after the time of Ezra, and was, in all 
probability, the work of the Soferim or of the Great Synod in the fourth century b.c. 
This may also be inferred from the statement in the Talmud ( Berachoih 33a) that the 
men of the Great Synod instituted the ceremonies of Kiddush and Havdalah. the solemn 
sanctification of the Sabbath on Friday eve, and its equally solemn ushering out on 
Saturday eve, in other words, ceremonies specifically marking the beginning and close 
of the Sabbath as at sunset. These were ceremonies for the Jewish home instead of 
the Temple. This, coupled with the fact that in the second Temple the old system of 
reckoning the day from dawn to dawn continued to be observed, as we have seen, may 
perhaps indicate that this entire innovation was the work of an anti-priestly group or 
party in the Great Synod (cf. below, p. 209). 

For many of these references and the suggestion of their implication I am indebted 
to the courtesy of my friend and colleague, Professor Jacob Z. Lau ter bach, who kindly 
put at my disposal an unpublished paper of his dealing with the entire subject of the 
Jewish calendar. 

1 Cf. my "The Sources of the Paradise Story” in Journal of Jewish Lore and Phi¬ 
losophy, I (1919), 105-23 and 225-40. 
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belong, not to the “divine-fiat” version of the creation story, but to 
the “Sabbath” version. 

Moreover, it is perfectly clear by this time that the “divine-fiat” 
version is the original form of the creation story, and that the 
“Sabbath” version is secondary. We have noted that occasionally 
insertions from the “Sabbath” version disturb the context and 
logical continuity of the main narrative, as, for example, tfT'l 

in 1:4a, and 7 a preceding, instead of following, 76. Further¬ 
more all the passages are unnecessarily repetitive of, and at the 
same time contradictory in fact, as they are invariably in spirit, of 
the thought expressed in the words p ■'*T1. No other conclusion is 
possible, therefore, than that the “Sabbath” version is secondary to 
the original “divine-fiat” version. 

In fact it may be doubted whether there ever was an actual 
independent “Sabbath” version of the creation story, as Schwally 
maintains, constituting originally a separate and complete version in 
itself. It seems rather that all the passages which we have thus far 
had reason to assign to this so-called “Sabbath” version bear all 
the earmarks of systematic amplifications, from a clearly defined 
theological standpoint, of the original, simple “divine-fiat” creation 
story. However, this question can be answered finally and with 
certainty only when we shall have completed our detailed analysis 
of the creation story. For the present we shall continue to use the 
term “Sabbath” version as a matter of convenience, to designate 
the secondary insertions into the original “divine-fiat” version of 
the creation story. 

II 

We have thus far had reason to assign to this secondary 
“Sabbath” version the following verses: 1:4a, 56, 7a, 86, 106, 12, 
13, 16-19, 21, 23, 25, 31; 2:2, 3. Moreover, it is apparent that in 
1:26-30, the account of the creation of man, there is considerable 
secondary material, the exact extent and nature of which can be 
determined only by a more minute examination than we have thus 
far had opportunity to make. 

On the other hand, the essential details and the general form of 
the original “divine-fiat” version are readily apparent. They are 
most definitely presented in 1:9—10a, where no secondary material 
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has crept in to disturb the continuity and obscure the characteristic 
thought. This original version was couched seemingly in a logical 

and recurrent formula, — - TP O'nbst T2K1 (or the appro- 

priate verb), then ip VPl, and finally -b D'nbs tOp-'V 

Moreover, when first referring to something about to be called into 
existence, but which has not yet received its specific name, this 
original version used only some general descriptive term. But after 
it had told of the giving of the specific name, it used only that name 
thereafter and systematically refrained from using the first general, 
descriptive term, or any other name or title; thus the use of "fifct 
and DV in 1:3 and 5, rp“l and DTOT in 1:6, 8, and 9, and TOIT 
and yiK and mpa and tnr in 1:9 and 10a. 

Accordingly, we may unhesitatingly assign to this original ver¬ 
sion 1:3, 46, 5a, 6, 76, 8a, 9, 10a, 11 (in its original form), 14-15 
(in their original form), 20 (in its original form), 24 (in its original 
form), the original account of the creation of man, now buried in 
1:26-30, and 2:1. For the present 1:1, 2, 22, and 2:4 may be 
regarded as doubtful. Our main task from now on is to determine 
definitely whether these four verses are original or secondary, and 
also the original form of 1:11, 14-15, 20, 24, and 26-30. 

Passing over for the present 1:1 and 2, and considering only 
those verses assigned above to the “divine-fiat” version in our 
endeavor to reconstruct the original text as far as possible, we note 
that in 1:9, for the DlpE of the Masoretic Text, the Septuagint 
reads mpfl. In the light of the tTOH HipB of 1:10 and the 
further LXX gloss at the end of 1:9, CTOTH TMTM D”En Tipn 
nwirn aom ompa ba, where mpa is referred to again, and, 
finally, in the light of what we have noted above regarding the 
characteristic use of general, descriptive terms before the final 
giving of the specific name, 1 we may regard HIpE as the more 
probable original reading. 

Gen. 1:11a has manifestly been re-worked, and this to a far 
greater extent than is admitted by most biblical scholars, who 

1 That the above-mentioned addition of LXX at the end of 1:9 is a gloss, and not 
a part of the original text, lost in the Masoretic Text, is patent from the fact that it uses 
the plural, Orpiptt, whereas the original used the singular, mp73 and mptt 

as well as from the redundancy in comparison with ^3 at the end of 1:9 

in the Massoretic Text, characteristic of the secondary “Sabbath” version and glosses. 
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would do no more than omit "HS after y?, and also, following 
LXX, read y?V anc * also omit *ir^b . 2 In their present form 
the words following fc*!23*l appear like a gloss defining that seem¬ 
ingly comparatively uncommon word. But actually fcttZH, while 
not used in the Bible nearly as frequently as either 2123? or y? , 
is by no means so uncommon that it requires such definition. More¬ 
over, careful study of the verse makes one thing clear, viz., that 
£1231 is a general, descriptive term, used by the author in his char¬ 
acteristic manner to designate all plant life, and that 2123? and y? 
are the specific terms later employed by him (cf. 1:29) to designate 
the two classes or species into which he divided all vegetation, and 
bearing exactly the same relation to £1231 as D^ID bears to 
rp in 1:6 and 8a, or yw bears to iTM** in 1:9 and 10. 

Furthermore, we miss what, we have seen, was a necessary and 
indispensable element of the original creation story, viz., the giving 
of the name or names. We shall have convincing proof later that 
the editors of the original creation story did not merely insert the 
“Sabbath” passages into the original text, but took even greater 
liberties of omission and alteration, and, in one particular case, in 
connection with the account of the creation of man, even deliber¬ 
ately removed from its original place to an altogether unnatural 
position in 5:26/3, and modified considerably in so doing, the account 
of God’s giving the name to man. Finally, it is to be noted 
that in the continuation of the narrative, the original author, in his 
characteristic manner, did not use the general, descriptive term 
K123T again, but only the specific and technical 2123? and y?- 
Therefore we are justified in inferring that the original creation 
story told that God distinguished between the two obvious forms of 
vegetation, plants and trees, and the one' he called 2123? and the 
other y? . Naturally we are in no position to determine the actual 
basis of this differentiation and classification, and the consequent 
exact reading of the original. 

It is likewise doubtful whether the original text read fcOTlfi. 
The verb is exceedingly rare, found elsewhere in the Bible only in 

1 So Ball, Gunkel, and others. 

2 So Gunkel. ■pTOTTb? at the end of 1:11 a is particularly difficult. It is impossible 

to construe the clause ‘p’ltfn b? • . . . tfunn, but it is equally impossible to 

regard the phrase as modifying 2FHTO and pi©? or any other words in the clause. 
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Joel 2:22, where it is used in the Qal , a use that would be more 
natural here than the HiphHl. While the original author used 
fcWH as a general, descriptive term, the use of a verb from this 
same stem was in no wise necessitated thereby. Moreover, the 
interpolation of the “Sabbath 77 version in 1:12, naturally largely 
dependent upon the original wording, has , a reading difficult 

to explain, had the original read fcttDTTl. And finally, 1:24, a part 
of the original creation story, reads fcCfcW in the account of 

the creation of animals. 1 In the light of all this, and in view of the 
fact that the change or gradual corruption of to is 

simple and easily made, we may safely infer that the original read¬ 
ing was KXiri. 2 Accordingly we would reconstruct the original 
text of 1:11-13 as follows: VPl SET y«n 821PI DVlbK ISS'l 

Dribs iop'i :—n8wnnya*i—n twin ya onbs bi:n :-p 
:yr top —n tvjnbi airy —n «unb. 

The account of the creation of the heavenly bodies in 1:14-19 
occasions even greater difficulties. We have already concluded for 
sufficient reasons that 1:16-19 are secondary.. In addition to the 
facts already cited which point to this conclusion, we may call 
attention in passing to several corroborative facts. Gen. 1:17, 
which states that God put the heavenly bodies in the firmament of 
heaven, contradicts 1:14, which states that God commanded not 
only that they come into being, but also that they come into being 
immediately in their proper places in heaven. This would require 
no second act on the part of the deity after they were once made, of 
putting them into their appointed positions. In other words, the 
idea of an additional act and of the attendant physical exertion 
implied in "jlV*! is on a par with that of TB3P1, and is altogether 
contradictory of the underlying thought of the “divine-fiat” version. 

Moreover, it is significant that 1:18 uses the terms "HK and 
ysn f whereas 1:14 uses DV and nb^b . Inasmuch as the original 
“divine-fiat 77 version, as we have already noted, first uses general, 

1 In other words, as Gunkel has pointed out (Genesis*, p. 110), the author of the origi¬ 
nal “divine-flat’* version of the creation story, either consciously or unconsciously, em¬ 
bodied in his presentation something of the conception of the earth as the great mother 
and source of all life (cf. Dleterich, Mutter Erde), current among the Semites from the 
very earliest times. (Cf. NOldeke, “Mutter Erde und Verwandtes bei den Semiten.” 
ARW, VIII 11905], 161-67.) 

* So also Ehrlich, Randglossen tur hebrdischen Bibel, I, to the passage. 
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descriptive terms for the things created, but, after the specific names 
have been given to these objects, refers to them only by these 
specific, and never by the general, names, we cannot but regard 
the uncalled-for reversion to the general terms "fitf and ‘yen in 
1:18 as indicative of a late hand. 

Even with these verses out of the way, however, 1:14 and 15 
present considerable difficulties. Skinner has remarked that these 
are the only verses in the entire creation story in which the specific 
purpose of any of the things created is mentioned. This is not 
quite correct, for 1:6 states explicitly that the heaven was created in 
order to separate the waters above from those below, and 1:26 
implies apparently that man was created in order to have dominion 
over the lower creatures. Therefore it is not the fact that the 
purpose of the creation of the heavenly bodies is mentioned that is 
significant, but rather the direct and bald manner in which this pur¬ 
pose is expressed through the use of the infinitive with b. By 
analogy with 1:6 and 26 we would expect trb^M (TTH or) ViTl 
or ib^iyi, rather than the present b’HSPlb. The use of the 
infinitive here is somewhat suspicious. 

Moreover, it is noteworthy that, whereas 1:16-18 are unduly 
repetitious and enlarge upon the functions of the heavenly bodies in 
altogether superfluous manner, they make no further mention at 
all of the particular purpose stated in 1:145, viz., to serve as portents 
and to mark days, years, and festival seasons. The probability is 
great that 1:145 is a very late insertion into the text, interpolated 
after the addition of 1:16-19 had been made. This is confirmed by 
the fact that Sam. and LXX have an even fuller text for 1:14 than 
the Masoretic Text. After DTM Sam. reads y“i«n b? TKTlb, 
while in addition to this LXX reads nV'bm D T2 blflBb 1 !. The 
fact that both Sam. and LXX read y“i«pj b* TfctTlb' shows that 
this is no accidental nor individual emendation, but that it must 
have stood in the text of certain early manuscripts, from which 
those two versions were made. 

Returning to 1:14 afi, a momenta consideration shows that the 
thought here expressed is altogether superfluous, and even contra¬ 
dictory of 1:4 and 5. There it was stated explicitly that God dis¬ 
tinguished between light and darkness, and called the former day 
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and the latter night. In other words, the distinction between 
day and night was alieady sufficiently made, and there was no 
need nor occasion for further distinction. Nor could such distinc¬ 
tion between day and night be conceived of in any way as the 
primary purpose of the existence of the sun and moon, as the present 
position of 1:14a/3 in relation to the other functions of the heavenly 
bodies, stated later, seems to imply. Nor would it be an altogether 
satisfactory means of making this distinction, for the ancients knew 
perfectly well that quite frequently the moon is visible even during 
the day. 

Furthermore, the opening words of 1:15 are suspiciously tauto¬ 
logical. The awkward and meaningless repetition of mitf/jb has 
always seemed objectionable to scholars, and has, accordingly, been 
pronounced a gloss by Stade and Gunkel. But in addition to this, 
1:14 aa stated sufficiently that the heavenly bodies were to have 
their fixed place in the firmament, and the repetition of the thought 
here is weakening and suspicious. 

In view of all this the conclusion forces itself upon one that 
l:14a/ft> and 15a« are interpolations into the original text, of the 
same nature entirely as the additional glosses in Sam. and LXX. 

Inasmuch as the text uses in 1:6 to designate in a general 
and descriptive way what is in 1:8 given the specific name D^3123, 
the use of in 1:14 and again in 1:19 in connection with 

trew is suspicious; and inasmuch as the same compound expres¬ 
sion is used twice in the interpolated passages, 1:15a and 17, the 
insertion of rpH in 1:14a and 19 is probably the work of this 
interpolator. 

Likewise, in view of the fact stated above, that the use of the 
infinitive to express baldly the purpose for which the heavenly 
bodies were made is unnatural here, and therefore suspicious, the 
likelihood is great that the original text read simply TTfcT'l instead 
of "THTlb. Certainly to give light must have seemed to the 
ancients the primary function of the heavenly bodies, and this is in 
fact implied by the position of y"^n“by Titnb in Sam. and LXX 
of 1:14 and also in the Masoretic Text of 1:17. 1 We may there¬ 
fore conclude that the original account of the creation of the 

1 Cf. also Jubilees 2:8. 
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heavenly bodies read simply, D'2B3 IWI82 'ST DTlb8 128*1 
sp TTl yisrrbj ITS"). This was probably followed by the 
customary SttT 8ip ppn" 1182bl D72B bljH 1182b DTlb8 8ip*l. 
Whether the original made any reference to the stars, as in 1:17, is 
problematical. 1 

In the account of the creation on the fifth day we have already 
assigned 1:21 and 23 to the secondary “Sabbath” version of the 
creation story. Our primary concern, therefore, is with 1:20 and 22. 
Scholars have long held that the association of birds with marine 
creatures here is unnatural and suspicious and points to the con¬ 
clusion that the original story told of their creation separately as 
two distinct stages of the creative process, and that their fusion is 
due to the desire to compress the various stages of creation into the 
six-day scheme. Consideration of 1:22 corroborates this conclusion. 
Gen. 1:22ba employs the imperative, 2d person plural, i.e., the marine 
creatures are addressed directly, .... *OTt T® (cf. 1:28). 

The import of this “blessing” is clear. It is not a mere beneficent 
wish, but a creative process essential to the completion of creation. 
It bestows upon the creatures to which it is addressed the power of 
self-propagation; without it life would have had no perpetuity, and 
the purpose of creation would have been frustrated. Such being the 
case, it becomes immediately apparent that 1:226)8, addressed to the 
birds in the 3d person, with only one verb employed, instead of 
the customary three, and that verb in the jussive instead of the 
imperative, betrays the hand of the redactor, probably the writer 


1 It might be argued that instead of solving the problem of the apparent contra¬ 
diction between the creation of light as the first command of God, and the creation of 
the heavenly bodies now, in order to give light upon the earth, this reduction of 1:14-19 
to their original form but makes the problem all the more acute. Actually, however, 
this is not the case. While more clearly perceived, it Is true, the problem of this apparent 
contradiction is not one whit altered from what it was before. And the customary 
solution of biblical scholars is most probably correct, that the mention of light as the 
thing created is due entirely to the mythological antecedents of the story. Cer- 
, y P° s t-exilic Israel two kinds of light were distinguished between, the light ema- 
^ r ° m s i he ® un ’ and an other, unearthly, transcendental light, more intimately 
Ynh w oj'* 1 , 6 delty: of- Dan. 2:22, and the flame which emanates from the hfibhod 
, 7 j 40:38: Lev - 9 -24; 10:2; Num. 16:35; Ezekiel, chaps. 1 and 8. 
former wajo ’ th seem, was regarded as the light first created by God, while the 

former was the light of the heavenly bodies referred to in 1:14. 

unit consideration will show that even the interpolation 1:16-19 is not a 

in its proper 1 • lsT^nri anticipates nnduly the thought sufficiently expressed 

governing verb “ d 8eparates m ost awkwardly DWlDH nSI from its 
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who introduced the Sabbath element into the story, with the con¬ 
sequent crowding of these two creative processes into one day. 
The original story must have recounted these two processes sepa¬ 
rately, with the blessing formula repeated in full in each case. 

In 1:20 rrn TDB3* seems to be duplicative of yiTD. yilS 
means only “creeping creatures.” Therefore the combination 
rrn 12 B3 y"l!2 is absolutely meaningless and impossible; !TH 1233 
must therefore be a gloss. Manifestly the author uses yil2 
here in the same manner and for the same reason that he uses wjV, 
“winged creature,” in preference to the more specific 71 and TB2, 
as general, descriptive terms, in accordance with his customary 
procedure. This is implied also by the cognate verbs, !£"Y12T and 
wjB*13T, “let the waters creep with creeping things, and let winged 
creatures fly.” But this implies that the original narrative proba¬ 
bly told in customary manner of the giving of the specific names, 
51 and UBS .* Just how the original text read, in which the 
creation of fish and birds was probably recounted as two separate, 
independent creative processes, it is, of course, now impossible to 
determine with absolute certainty. 2 

Scholars have likewise concluded that the two creative processes 
on the sixth day, viz., of animals and man, were originally recounted 
separately. 

The original, simple account of the creation of animals is not 
difficult to determine. Gen. 1:25 belongs to the “Sabbath” ver¬ 
sion, as we have already determined, and is, therefore, secondary.® 
Moreover, in 1:24 the mention of the specific classes of animals, 
yifcOrr^rfi 12751*1 »T5rQ, is contrary to the regular procedure of 

1 For "HCS as the specific name for birds, in contrast to DTP. cf- Deut. 14:11 ff.; 
but cf. Lev. 11:13 ff. 

In all likelihood OTSlEn TE by is a gloss explanatory of the seemingly 

rather vague by ; this is indicated by the use of the compound DTQlEn 

(cf. above, p. 185). 

In 1:21 D n b"On D^ann ntf is obviously out of place. It is specific in its 
reference to a definite class of creatures, and logically should follow, and not precede, 
the more general and inclusive mil "ODD and D3D OTP • It is probably a 

very late gloss inserted into the itself secondary verse, and was probably intended to 
account for the otherwise seemingly inexplicable existence of such creatures as the 
leviathan, the fish which swallowed Jonah, the fish of Tobit, and others. 

* Cf. below, p. 204. 

* Cf. also the unexpected use of JTQlfctn after "©IS"!. instead of , other¬ 

wise constantly used in this chapter. 
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the original author, and is, moreover, duplicative of iTH 1DB3. In 
all likelihood, therefore, the original text read simply, D'lTlbK “17-fcTI 
: Ip *m HT! 1253 *p«n . This was probably followed by 
the statement that God gave to each class of animals its specific 
name, PTCFQ, , and 12EH. This, in turn, was probably 

followed, just as in 1:22 and 28, by the statement that God blessed 
the animals, and thereby endowed them with the power of self- 
propagation, ! yifcCI nS "iubsi “QTl IIS Ta»b DVlbs OHS 

It is noteworthy that here, too, the animals are not just called 
into being out of a pre-existent state, but that the earth brings 
them forth, precisely as in 1:11 f. it brings forth the plants, and in 
1:20 the waters bring forth, or swarm with, marine creatures. This 
was probably due, on the one hand, to the observation that the 
carcasses of animals decompose, and apparently become earthy 
matter again, just as, supposedly, they must have been at first, and, 
on the other hand, to the common, primitive conception of the earth 
as the great mother and source of all life, already referred to. 

The account of the creation of man in 1:26-30, it is readily 
apparent, has been so completely recast by the “Sabbath” redactors, 
that it is no longer possible to determine with certainty what the 
original account may have been. The use of *112353 in 1:26, and 
also the use of the specific term Dltf, 1 rather than some more 
general, descriptive term, betray a secondary hand. In all likeli¬ 
hood the original version told, just as in 1:11 and 24, and parallel to 
1:20, that God commanded the earth to bring forth the creature, 
which later received the specific name, man. 

Moreover, it is extremely doubtful whether the original “divine- 
fiat” version told that man was created in the image and likeness 
of God. For the conception of a deity so transcendental and spiritual 
as is implied in the thought that he creates merely through the 
utterance of his divine word, precludes the possibility of ascribing 
to him body or form, 2 and with this, of course, the thought that 


man was created in the form of a formless God. 

Furthermore the accounts of the creation of plants and of the 
various kinds of animals imply, what is actually expressed in the 

1 Cf. below, pp. 189 f. 


Dhvrf<Il W KS? > if in i tl ? n Holzinger and Ehrlich, that man’s likeness to God is not 
refuted hv r^. 111 dominion over the lower creatures, has been adequately 
reiuted by Gunkel in his discussion of this passage. 
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blessing in 1:22, that they possess, or immediately after creation 
are endowed with, the power of self-propagation, without any essential 
change in their former nature and sex distinction being necessitated. 
In other words, sex distinction, it is implied, existed from the very 
beginning. Therefore, sex distinction in man from the very moment 
of creation on, is equally to be expected; and even had this not been 
explicitly stated in 1:27, which may perhaps be secondary, it would 
have to be inferred both from the general account of creation and 
from the specific injunction to multiply in the blessing in 1:28. 
But the implication that, like the other animals, man was created 
from the first in both male and female forms, accords but ill with 
the other implication that man was created in the image of the 
deity, certainly conceived by the early priestly writers as one, 
i.e., not two, one of each sex, and unanthropomorphic, i.e., not 
having any human, or even physical, form at all. From all this 
only one conclusion can be drawn, viz., that the original “divine- 
fiat ” version of the creation story could not have told that man was 
made in the image or likeness of God, and that this element must 
have come from the secondary “Sabbath” version of the story, as, 
in fact, the very language (1:26, PnZJ33 ; 1:27, ef. also 5:1, 

ms no? Dribs main, and 9:6 ns rras Dribs Dbxa r 
man) implies. 

It is likewise to be noted that “p TT1 at the end of 1:30 is 
clearly out of place. In its present position it seems to refer to the 
thought of 1:29 and 30 that God gives the vegetable world to man 
and the animals for food. 1 But in this connection it would be not 
only unnecessary, but also meaningless. Undoubtedly “p VP*I 
here means exactly what it means in every other passage of the 
chapter, and implies, what we have already inferred, that 'the story 
in its original form told that man, precisely in the same manner as 
all other creatures; was called into existence by God’s word alone. 
But in this case, just as in 1:20 and 22, we would expect “p TH to 
have followed immediately after the statement, .... DTlbfcl “IE&T1, 
and to have preceded the blessing of 1:28a. 

We would expect also that, just as in its account of the other 
creative processes, so here, too, the original “divine-fiat” version 
avoided at first the use of the specific term D1K, and used some 

1 So Ehrlich. 
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more general, descriptive term, and only after its "p "'•Tl did it 
tell that God gave to this creature the generic name . In the 
present version of the creation story this element is conspicuously 
absent. But in 5:2, a passage which is altogether reminiscent of 
the account of the creation of man in Genesis, chapter 1, and gives 
a brief synopsis thereof, we read, Dlfc* D"-TE ftfc* fcOp-'l. Mani¬ 
festly this incident is out of place there. 1 In all likelihood it stood 
in the original “divine-fiat” version, probably in a somewhat fuller 
form, 2 and was transposed from there by the redactors. What 
general, descriptive term the original “divine-fiat” version may 
have employed to indicate this creature* before he received the 
specific name, it is, of course, impossible to determine. 3 

It is furthermore apparent that 1:285 repeats unnecessarily and 
even contradictorily the thought of 1:265. For since 1:265 has 
already expressed the divine fiat that man is to have dominion over 
the lower creatures, this condition has thereby become an existent 
reality. Therefore, to express this thought again in 1:285 is super¬ 
fluous and indicates not only that 1:285 is secondary, but also that 
its author did not fully comprehend the idea of the divine fiat. 
This is on a par with the fundamental thought and procedure of 
the “Sabbath” version, which finds it necessary to tell in each case, 
despite the divine fiat, that God made, etc. 

Gen. 1:27 is obviously entirely secondary. One fact, however, 
is of particular interest. The seemingly inexplicable transition from 
the 3d singular IDK to the 3d plural has been noticed by 

practically all commentators. Schwally changes to , and 
chiefly on the basis of this hypothetical twofold use of ‘lHK he bases 
his hypothesis that man was originally created bisexual, male and 
female in one. Gressmann 4 proposes to change IHfct to DHK, while 

1 It is self-evident that 5:2 aba, containing the reference to the double sex of the 
first pair and to the blessing to be fruitful and multiply, is merely paving the way for 
the account of the birth of Seth and the subsequent generations. In this record 
Dfcnnn DVQ ms nx clearly disturbs the logical continuity, and is 

therefore secondary in this passage. It was probably suggested by the motif of the 
following genealogical table of naming each successive child. Actually, however, a 

repetition of the blessing.. would have been a much more appropriate 

and logical continuation of the introduction to this table. 

* Cf. Ehrlich, op. eit., p. 3. 

* It could hardly have been , for this is almost, if not quite, as specific a term 
as D-ttf • 

* ARW,X (1907), 364, n. 2. 
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Gunkel holds to the present divergent readings, and regards 1:27 
as a three-line fragment of an ancient creation poem. 

It is to be noted that this same divergence between and 
Dri« exists in 5:1 and 2. It is significant that in only these two 
passages relating to the creation of man is the singular used. Else¬ 
where the plural alone is used; thus the verbs YT"P1 (26) and *PS, 

, Itfb m C , ?T»B3D, and VT' (28), and the’pronouns DHK (28), DDb 
(bis 29), On# (5:2), and the suffixes of DHD and DSrOTQ (5:2). 
Furthermore it is to be noted that with reference to fish the plural 
is likewise used (22). Manifestly Dltf was used in the original 
“divine-fiat” version of the creation story as a generic term for 
man, referfing to the species, just as does 31 , wj"D? (or “> 15 X), 
rrarn, etc., and in no wise referred to the first man alone, as 
Schwally maintains. On the other hand, the repetition of in 
5:1, in exactly this same connection, and based clearly upon this 
passage, probably indicates that IPiK is original, and not the result 
of corruption of DHK, as Gressmann thinks. This seeming diffi¬ 
culty can, however, be easily explained. 

In addition to its use as a generic noun, denoting the species, man¬ 
kind, D1K was "also used as a proper noun, the actual name of the 
first man. 1 In all likelihood 1:27a/3 interpreted D1K or DIKM in 
this sense, regardless of its use as a generic noun in l:27aa and 6. 
Gen. l:27a/3 seemingly repeats in inverse form and altogether 
unnecessarily the thought of 1:27 aa. Moreover, the use of DTlbfct 
is rather awkward, in place of the noun with suffix. Obviously 
1:27a/3 is not a part of the original form of the secondary verse 
1:27. 2 This read simply and sufficiently, DTlbtf fcTGI 

ona ara rapai -ot.t aba. 

In all likelihood DVlbfct in l:27a/3 is used, not in the sense of 
“ deity,” but in the late sense of “angels,” as in Ps. 8:6. Gen. 
1:27 a($ is therefore most probably a late, theological, marginal 
gloss, which eventually crept into the text, and which sought to 
obviate the objectionable anthropomorphism of the thought that 
man was created in the image of God himself, and also to interpret 
in a manner supposedly consonant with monotheistic doctrines, the 

i Cf. 3:17 (unless we vocalize 4:1 (DIKH) and 25, and 5:3ff. 

* So also Ehrlich, op. cit. 
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plurals rNC3?3 and “MbSS in 1:26, by implying, what was actually 
held by later Judaism, that before creating man as the lord of the 
universe, God took counsel with his angels, just as in I Kings 22:19 ff., 
or Job 2:1 ff. 1 

In all likelihood, also, ‘EIYfiflllD in 1:26, clearly explanatory 
of or qualifying “Mb52, is a gloss of similar nature and pur¬ 
pose. It, too, reduces somewhat the otherwise bald anthropo¬ 
morphism of 13Db22, by implying that man was created, not so 
much in the actual, literal, physical image of the deity, or even of 
the angels, but only in *'‘something like” the image. 2 

In 1:28 the second Dribs is unmistakably a gloss. 3 

Gen. 1:29 and 30a likewise present many difficulties. In the 
first place it is to be noted that in the present Masoretic Text of 
30 M3? is absolutely without a governing word. 

The Septuagint seeks to help itself by inserting 1 before Hfct, but 
to no purpose. Most modern commentators have thought to solve 
the difficulty by inserting a second T^rO before Hit. 4 Working, 
as they did, from the premise that the text of the creation story was 
practically a literary unit, and that any secondary matter was of 
small extent and little moment, some such procedufe was necessary 
for them. But a moment’s consideration must show that instead 
of removing the difficulty, the insertion of Tl TO but heightens it, 
and even gives rise to serious contradictions. 

Inserting before M3? pT^bDTIX, Gunkel interprets the 
*1 of bsbl at the beginning of 1:30 distributively. To man God 
gave all seed-bearing plants, i.e., grain, and all fruit trees, but to 
the animals God gave only the green herbs. In the first place it 
is questionable whether 3?^T 3?" 1 ! M3? means grain specifically, 
in contrast to M33? p"T f meaning specifically green herbs or vege¬ 
tables. Certainly in 1:11 and 12 2HT 3?'HT/J M3? connotes all 
plant life, as contrasted with trees and their produce, and includes 

» Cf. also Jubilees 2:2 and 18 f. 

*Cf. the use of mOTD. Dan. 10:16. and its synonym, nfcnttD, Num. 9:15; 
Ezek. 1:26; Dan. 8:16, 10:18, and, in general, the use of 5 in the vague sense of . 
“something like,” Ezek. 1:27, 10:1; Dan. 7:13, 

» So Gunkel. 

4 8o Dillmann, Holzinger, Gunkel, and Skinner. 
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grain and vegetables rind all herbs. 1 In the second place, the 
ancients must have b«en perfectly aware that men ate not only 
grain but also vegetables and herbs, and that animals ate not only 
the latter but also grain and fruit. And while it is true that in the 
original mythological picture of the Golden Age, which, as Gunkel 
maintains, lies at the bottom of this passage and its corollary in 
9:1-7, the idea obtained that at first, and again at the end, men 
and animals were to live in perfect peace and harmony, and not to 
prey upon and kill each other, even for food, there is not the slightest 
reason for surmising that the vegetable world was divided between 
them in the manner set forth by Gunkel in his interpretation of this 
passage. And, finally, this attempted solution of this difficulty is 
immediately disproved by 9:3, which states explicitly that 2122 pT 
had been previously given for food not only to animals but also 
to man. On this rock the entire second ''DrO-hypothesis and 
GunkePs interpretation shatter completely. The problem must be 
solved in a different way. 

Understanding from 9:3 that 2122 p“P was originally given as 
food by God to man as well as to animals, it is clear that 1:30 afi 
seemingly repeats unnecessarily what has been already stated with 
considerable emphasis and verbiage in 1:29. 2122 p"P here and 
in 9:3 is clearly an all-inclusive term, embracing not only all plants 
but also the fruit of trees. Inasmuch as we have already had 
reason to regard a considerable portion of the present text of the 
creation story as secondary, and to posit further that just such 
unnecessary repetitions, of which we have seen there are many, 
evidence the hand of the redactor, we may well draw the same 
conclusion here. And since 9:3 expressly mentions 2122 p"P, with 
unmistakable reference to this passage, we may infer that 2122 p"P 
is the original, and that, therefore, 1:29 afi is secondary, an amplifi¬ 
cation made in the same pedantic, classifying spirit as the secondary 
portions of 1:11 and 12, and probably by the same hand. 

1 21T (21T) or ynro M2 would correspond to the JTOIXn ">12 and JV to the 
pjn *HD of the ancient Jewish benediction. The only other additional classification 
of the vegetable world in the Jewish ritual is the • But this by no means 

corresponds to the distinction which Gunkel would draw between yifi and 

3»2 p-p. 
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Furthermore, *TTT 12333 12 TiDfct in 1*:30, as it stands now, 
can refer only to 123/211; if it were intended to refer to all the 
classes of animals mentioned here, we would* expect the repetition 
of bsb before 11DK. The words are, therefore, either a gloss, 
or, what seems on the whole more probable, are original, and 
all that precedes them in 1:30, with the exception of the first 
word, bsbl, is an amplificatory gloss of a classificatory natur’e, 
similar to l:29a/36. The original text of l:29-30o, accordingly, 
probably read simply, and much more effectively than the present 
clumsy and burdensome reading, Mb ■'ntlD D'Hba lEtfl 

irtoab 2 H 33 ? ‘pi-bs-na rrn 12333 i2"iiD«-b2bi . 

But K^aetzschmar 2 has raised the very pertinent question, 
whether 1:29 and 30a, even in this primary, simple form, can have 
been a part of the original creation story. He maintains that the 
thought of these verses contradicts that of 1:26b. For dominion 
over the animal kingdom implies not only the use of domestic 
animals as aids in agricultural activity, but also the use of at least 
their milk products, if not their flesh, for food, and also of suitable 
wild animals, fish, and even creeping things. 3 But this implication 
contradicts and excludes the thought of 1:29-30a. Unquestionably 
Kraetzschmar is correct, and l:29-30a, even in its original, simple 
form, cannot have been a part of the original “divine-fiat” version 
of the creation story. 4 


1 Not impossibly is an insertion here, and the original read simply 
DM as in 1:29; but cf. 9:3 (also a gloss; cf. below, p. 212). 

8 Die Bundesvorstellung im Allen Testament, pp. 193 f. . * Cf. Lev. 11:21 f. 

4 This consideration is probably confirmed by the fact noted above, that p ini ln 
1.306 is clearly out of place, and must have come originally after the account of the 
railing of man into existence by God’s word, in the original of 1:26 and before the bless¬ 
ing in 1:28. Understanding that 1:29—30 are interpolations into the original text, the 
dislocation of p from its original position is by no means so great and inexplicable 
as it seems at first glance. 

Gunkel has admitted the incongruity of the thought of l:29-30a with that of 
1:266. Nevertheless he maintains the literary unity of the present text, and accounts 
for the incongruity by the assumption that two originally independent and both very 
ancient myths, one dealing with creation and the other with the Golden Age, gradually 
fused, and this fused form became the basis for the present creation story. Were it not 
for the comparatively large mass of secondary material in the present, text of the creation 
8 ry, unkol s hypothesis might have been-satisfactory. But as it is, it seems much 
probahte that l:29-30a is not the result of an independent myth of the Golden 
T the s CreatIon story 111 its P r °-literary form, but is rather an altogether 
secondary element in the literary form of the narrative. 

A . ® a 80 Questionable to what extent the entire tradition of a primeval Golden 

back t ° an ^ lent mytholo ^ ica l origin, as Gunkel maintains. Certainly it does not go 
eser , pastoral stage of Israel’s cultural existence, for then it would have 
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There remains to be subjected to this detailed analysis only 1:1,2 
and 2:4. In the light of the presence of a considerable mass of 
secondary material in the creation story, which we have established, 
we need not hesitate for one moment to regard 1:2 in its entirety as 
secondary. Not only does it disturb the continuity of the narrative 
but, as has been most clearly pointed out by Gunkel, it contains 
material from three different and altogether independent, and 
probably mythological, sources. In 1:2 aa the reference to ‘inn 
irD^l is so vague, and the antecedents of this strange expression are 
so completely unknown, or at least insecure, that nothing can be 
affirmed of it with certainty. It can hardly have been a part of 
the original creation story. Possibly some mythological concept, 
perhaps Phoenician in origin, lies at the bottom of the expression. 


spoken of milk products and the flesh of wild animals as food, rather than of vegetable 
products. The tradition clearly sprang up in an agricultural environment. But all the 
biblical references to this supposedly primeval Golden Age, cited by Gunkel, are specu¬ 
lative and theological in character, rather than mythological, and are all. moreover, the 
literary products of the post-exilic period (despite Gunkel’s earnest attempt to assert 
pre-exilic dates for some of these biblical passages, pp, 122 ff.). They all proceed from 
the premise that bloodshed in the abstract is a great, probably the supreme, sin. and the 
cause of all the misery, calamity', and divine punishment upon earth; and this means 
the slaying not only of man by man but also of man by animals, and even of animals 
by other animals for food alone. Certainly this is a concept altogether foreign to the 
life and habit of thought of early man. even in an agricultural environment. It is much 
rather the product of speculative reasoning carried to the utmost logical extreme, such 
as is characteristic of the most rigid, ascetic, and mystic theologians. Moreover, in all 
the biblical references to the Golden Age we And no indications at all of mythological 
personages or heroic deeds; and without these there is no mythology. For these reasons 
we are compelled to reject Gunkel’a entire hypothesis of an ancient myth of a primeval 
Golden Age current in Israel, and regard the tradition thereof as entirely the product 
of late, post-exilic theological speculation. 

All this carries with it the further implication that 9:1-7 is likewise a secondary 
passage in the PrieStly Code. Here, too, we have an unmistakable reference to the 
Golden Age tradition. Moreover, it is unnecessarily and suspiciously duplicative of 
the creation story. Thus 1:28 told that the power of self-propagation had been conferred 
upon man; but 9:1 repeats this, not as a mere renewal of the blessing of 1:28, which 
would have been quite unnecessary, but as something entirely new. Furthermore, 
9:2 seems to misinterpret, or at least reinterpret, the thought of 1:266, that man is to 
have dominion over the animals, as meaning only that the animals shall fear man. 
Furthermore, as has been already noted, 9:66 refers to the secondary tradition of man’s 
being created in the image of God, in language that points unmistakably to the secondary 
“Sabbath" version. Finally, the blessing here alongside of the account of the covenant 
in 9:8-17, likewise from the Priestly Code, seems tautological and superfluous. Inas¬ 
much as the covenant motif in 9:8-17 is the Indispensable conclusion of 6:18, these 
verses must be an integral part of the original priestly version of the flood story. Accord¬ 
ingly it is to be inferred from this also that 9:1-7 are secondary in the Priestly Code. 

Manifestly they were introduced to establish a supposedly authoritative basis 
for the important ritual institution of the prohibition of eating the blood, as well as for 
the ethical prohibition of human bloodshed. And just as the entire ritualistic Sabbath 
motif in the creation story is secondary, so here the ritualistic prohibition of blood- 
shedding and bloodeating is likewise secondary. 
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Certainly the Phoenician cosmogonic myth of the origin of the 
world from a great egg lies at the bottom of 1:26. The DVlbfc* TTH 
is here conceived as a gigantic female bird, which hovers or 
broods upon the surface of the waters, and from which the universe 
egg is ultimately hatched. 1 With this conception of the divine 
spirit in the form of a bird may be compared the undoubtedly 
related picture of the divine spirit descending upon Jesus in the 
form of a dove. 2 Obviously these two vague, and presumably 
mythological, references bear absolutely no relation to the main 
creation narrative, either in the original “divinerfiat” version or in 
its present expanded form. 


1 Cf. Gunkel, Genesis », p. 125; Skinner, Genesis, pp. 48 ff. 

* Matt. 3:16; Mark 1:10; Luke 3:22. Parallel, and undoubtedly dependent upon 
this, is the tradition recorded by Eusebius (Hist. Bccles. vi. 29, transl. Boyle, p. 249). 
that at the ordination of Fabianus as bishop of Rome, “a dove, suddenly flying down 
from on high, sat upon his head, exhibiting a scene like that of the Holy Spirit once 
descending upon our Saviour in the form of a dove. Upon this the whole body exclaimed 
with all eagerness and with one voice, as if moved by the one spirit of God, that he was 
worthy; and without delay they took him and placed him upon the episcopal throne.” 
With this may be compared the tradition which obtained in Jerusalem as late as the 
end of the seventeenth century, that at the ceremony of the descent of the holy fire in 
the Church of the Sepulchre on the afternoon preceding Easter Sunday, the Holy Spirit 
in the form of a pigeon was actually thought to come down from heaven to a place in 
the church just above the holy sepulchre, and immediately thereafter the holy fire would 
appear from out the sepulchre. (Maundrell, “A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem at 
Easter, 1697," ed. Wright, Early Travels in Palestine, p. 463.) 

According to Talmudic tradition, which may, perhaps, have a slight basis of historic 
truth, the Samaritans had an image resembling a cock-pigeon, which they worshiped 
(ffullin 6a; Jer. e Aboda Zara V, 44d, bottom). Among the Syr ia ns and other ancient 
Semites the dove was considered sacred, and was, tlflipefore, as a rule, not eaten, (cf. the 
numerous references to classical literature in Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, 
II, 107 f., n. 74), and at Hierapolis was not even touched for fear of sacred pollution. 
(Lucian De Dea Syria 54.) Moreover, according to the co mmo n Syrian tradition, 
Semiramis had been transformed into a dove; and at Hierapolis there stood a peculiar 
golden image with a dove upon its head, which some therefore identified with Semiramis. 
(Lucian, op. cit., 33.) And in Mecca still today the dove or pigeon is regarded as sacred, 
and therefore not to be killed or eaten. Of the doves of Mecca di Varthema says (Travels 
of Ludovica di Varthema 1503-1508, pub. by Hakluyt Society, ed. Badger, 45f.): “We 
found in the street of the said city fifteen thousand or twenty thousand doves, which, 
they say, are of the stock of that dove which spoke to Mahomet in the form of the Holy 

Spirit, which doves fly about in the whole district at their pleasure.They are 

not at liberty to kill them or catch them.” And a modern traveler (Wm. Ellery Curtis, 
Today in Syria and Palestine, p. 148) tells us: “ Pigeons are almost as numerous (as sparrows), 
but are never killed. They are sacred in all Mohammedan countries. Some people say 
that the Mohammedans are afraid of exterminating the Holy Spirit, which inhabits the 
dove; others, that they remember the dove which brought the olive branch back to the 
ark.” This evidence shows the important r&le which the dove has played in the my- 
t ology of at least the western Semites from the earliest times to the present day, and 
particularly the frequency with which the Holy Spirit has been thought to manifest 

*^f. e ! n t ^ ie lorm °* a dove. Undoubtedly a mythological concept, closely related to 
this, lies at the bottom of Gen. 1 :2b. 
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Gen. 1:2 af$ with its reference to probably shows a closer 

relationship to the presumably mythological original of the creation 
story. But it is significant that, with the exception of this one 
passage, the biblical creation story avoids the term DIPID, whereas 
in 1:6, and again in the secondary 1:7, it might have used this 
term very conveniently and appositely, had it so wished. The 
avoidance of the term was probably intentional, the result of the 
characteristic desire of the priestly authors and redactors to reduce 
the mythological elements in their narrative to a minimum. That 
the term was current in Israel from a much earlier date is 

apparent from such early passages as Gen. 49:25, Deut. 33:13, and 
Amos 7:4. Unquestionably, too, the word is derived from the 
Babylonian Tidmat. And its early use in Hebrew attests early 
Israelite acquaintance with the Babylonian Enuma Eli§ epic, or at 
least with the Babylonian creation myth in some form or other. 
Undoubtedly, therefore, the priestly authors of the creation story 
purposely" avoided the use of the word Dinri in their narrative, 
just as they avoided any explicit reference to the combat of the 
deity with and triumph over Tidmat-U*\'nr\ , to which references 
abound in other less anti-mythological portions of the Bible. 1 Mani¬ 
festly, therefore, although mythologically related to the main 

narrative, is, from the standpoint of literary composition, not a part 
of the original version. Accordingly the whole of 1:2 must be an 
interpolation, probably inserted by some writer or writers who felt 
that the original authors had missed something that seemed essential, 
viz., a descriptive allusion to the condition of chaos that preceded 
creation. Whether 1:2aa, 2 afi, and 26, originally unrelated so far 
as mythological origin and content are concerned, were interpolated 
by one or more hands, cannot, of course, be determined. 

Gen. 2:4 has been frequently discussed by biblical scholars, and 
various solutions of the problems it presents have been suggested. 
All the biblical material intervening between 2:4 and 5:1 belongs to 
the J document. Assuming that 2:4, or at least 2:4a, was an 
integral part of the Priestly Code, it would seem to have stood 
originally next to 5:1, with which it must have collided. It is 
difficult to think that these two verses could have ever been in such 

1 Cf. Gunkel, SchOpfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit, pp. 2^-114, and Genesis*, 
p. 127. 
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immediate juxtaposition. Partly for this reason, and partly because. 
he observed that with this one seeming exception all the mb"in 
passages in P introduce a genealogical table, instead of concluding 
it, and partly also because it is self-apparent that 1:1 opens rather 
abruptly, Ilgen proposed to transpose 2:4a to precede 1:1, and to 
regard it as the original introduction to the creation story, which, 
for some reason or other, had been removed from its original position 
to its present place at the close, probably as a kind of summary of 
the creation story. In this Ilgen has been followed, rather hesi¬ 
tatingly, however, by a number of later scholars. 

Ilgen’s premises are unquestionably correct; but it does not 
follow that his solution must be equally correct, or is the only possible 
solution to be offered. Actually this solution shatters on two great 
obstacles, as Holzinger and, after him, more fully and convincingly, 
Skinner have shown. In the first place it is significant that in 2:4a 
rvnbin is used in a sense altogether different from its meaning in 
every other passage of the Bible. Everywhere else 1 mb^in means 
“genealogy” or “genealogical table.” Here it can have this mean¬ 
ing only in the very remotest degree. Moreover, in absolutely 
every other case rnb*in is in the construct state with a proper 
noun, designating the first progenitor of the human family referred 
to; thus in 5:1 the DlK mb'ID are the descendants begotten in 
direct line from Adam. But in 2:4a yism Drawn DTlbin can¬ 
not mean “descendants of heaven and earth,” nor even “the 
genealogical table of heaven and earth.” In fact it is almost 
impossible to tell just what it does mean literally and exactly. 
Judging from the context it would seem to mean “the stages of 
being born or created,” and this seems to be the implication of the 
peculiar DSP21PO. But this is, it must be admitted, a strange, 
unattested, and improbable meaning for rnblD. 

Moreover, it is difficult to imagine any sufficient reason for the 
transposition of the verse from its supposedly original position- 
before 1:1 to its present awkward position, as Ilgen postulates. 
Such procedure would be absolutely inexplicable. 

For these reasons Holzinger and Skinner have rejected Ilgen’s 
hypothesis, and have suggested instead that 2:4a may be the work 

1 With three very doubtful exceptions, Gen. 6:9; 25:19; 37:2; cf. Skinner, Genetis, 
pp. 39 f. 
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of a redactor, who noticed that the Priestly Document was seem¬ 
ingly divided into certain logical sections by the oft-repeated for¬ 
mula, mbnn nbs, and, believing that creation itself marked a 
distinct epoch in the history of the universe, felt the need of 
some corresponding mb^n colophon or summary here also. 
Probably he hesitated to place this at the very beginning, not only 
of the story, but also of the entire Priestly Code, and even of the 
entire Torah, and so he inserted it, very inaptly, at the end of the 
story. Such is the theory of Holzinger and Skinner, elaborated 
slightly. This hypothesis of the secondary character of 2:4a is 
rendered more probable by the fact of the presence of a considerable 
mass of secondary material in the creation story, as we have estab¬ 
lished, and also by the use of the word K"Q .* 

But it is possible, and even imperative, to carry the hypothesis 
farther. Almost from the beginning of modern biblical science 2:4a 
and 2:46 have been separated, and the former has been assigned to 
what we now call the Priestly Code, and considered as the con¬ 
clusion of the priestly account of creation in 1:1—2:3, while the latter 
has been assigned to what we now call the Yah wist Code, and 
regarded as the beginning of the J story of creation in the remainder 
of chapter 2. The grounds for this differentiation between 2:4a and 
2:46 have been simple and seemingly convincing. The presence of 
the two words mibin and DiPSTQ, both characteristic of P, 
and the apparent connection of this half-verse with the priestly 
account of creation in 1:1—2 : 3, have indicated its priestly authorship 
beyond all possibility of doubt. On the other hand the presence of 
the strange combination DTjbfc* ?TirP in 2:46 and throughout 
the J narrative in 2:5—3:24 was thought to indicate sufficiently the 
immediate connection of 2:46 with the following J account of creation, 
and its consequent J authorship. 

But with the exception of this DVibtf fTlST, everything in 
2:46 points rather to priestly than to Yahwistic authorship. It .men¬ 
tions the making of heaven and earth, just as is told in the priestly 
story. But, contrary to this, the Yahwist story not only makes no 
mention at all of the creation of heaven and earth, but takes the 
eternal existence of these for granted; or, rather, it does not conceive 

1 Ct. below, pp. 201 f. 
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that heaven and earth did not at one tune exist, and that, in conse¬ 
quence, it had to tell of their being created. 1 

Moreover, we have seen that the term HID? is used constantly 
and characteristically in the secondary portions of the priestly crea¬ 
tion story, just as it is used here. On the other hand, the Yahwist 
narrative designates the actual, fundamental, life-giving activities of 
the deity graphically by the word (2:7, 8, 19), and uses 
only once, in 3:21, to designate the altogether secondary act of God’s, 
not creating, but rather inventing or putting together the first gar¬ 
ments for the man and woman out of the skins of animals. 2 Further¬ 
more, in 2:22, where it might well have used HIES, it uses instead 
rTO to designate the making over of the man’s rib into the woman. 
Manifestly *“1127 is not a term characteristic of the authors of the 
Yahwist creation story. 8 

Moreover, Skinner has called attention to the fact that in 
Gen. 5:1 and Num. 3:1 ... . mVin nba is followed by XTT2, 
just as here. Here and in 5:1 DV is in the construct state with an 
infinitive, while in Num. 3:1 we have the perfect, instead of 
the expected infinitive, , as is so frequently the case with this 
particular verb. 4 In other words, the expression (infinitive or 
clause) ora .... mbTl nba is found three times in the Penta¬ 
teuch, twice in passages which belong unmistakably to P, and once, 
here in Gen. 2:4, in a passage, the first half of which certainly 

i Cf. my article, “The Sources of the Paradise Story,” Journal of Jewish Lore 
and Philosophy, I (1918), 105-23 and 225-40. 

* Op. cit., pp. 226 f., n. 19. Gen. 3:21 may itself be a secondary element In the 
paradise narrative. In such case, in view of its marked relationship to the Phoenician 
tradition that the first garments were made by Usoos out of the skins of animals w* 11 " 
chuniathon, in Eusebius Praepar. Evangel, i. 10), we might infer that 3:21 is the wor 
of the same glossator who inserted 1:26, likewise based upon a Phoenician tradition, as 
we have seen. 

»It is certain that nVP 7W7 “TDK in 3:1 is a gloss (cf. “The Sources of 

the Paradise Story,” op. cit., p. 112, n. 8), probably by the same priestly redactor as 
2:4. It is altogether unnecessary, and even disturbs the smooth continuity of the narra¬ 
tive slightly. 

It may likewise be remarked in passing that the awkward rPFl tDDS in^:l£ isa 
meaningless gloss, probably by the same redactor. Possibly, too, 017*53 tlSI 

in 2:19 is a similar gloss; for the birds of heaven could hardly have been conceived of as 
potential helpmates for man, as were the domestic animals (op. cit., pp. 110 f.). At the 
most only the domesticated fowl could be considered in this light, and, on the one hand, 
these were so few at that time that they were practically negligible for consideration in 
this light, and, on the other hand, would hardly be designated by the term 017 • 

* Cf. Exod. 6:28; Deut. 4:15; Hos. 1:2; also Jer. 5:13; assuming, of course, that 
the correction to is unnecessary. 
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belongs to P and the second half of which bears in content and 
direct relationship to the preceding priestly narrative, and in form 
shows, with one single and easily accounted for exception, viz., the 
use of DTlba mrr , all the earmarks of priestly authorship. 

Accordingly, instead of regarding 2:46 as Yahwistic, as in the 
past, the entire verse must be regarded as priestly, the work of a 
redactor, in' all likelihood RJEDP. In order to strengthen the 
appearance of unity between the priestly^and Yah wist narratives, to 
establish which this verse was inserted, he used the compound 
name, DVlbi* m!T, for the deity, just as in the J narrative, in 
place of the simple DTibfct, as in the priestly narrative. The 
effectiveness of this procedure is best evidenced by the perfect 
unanimity with which scholars have, until the present, mistakenly 
assigned 2:46 to J. 

Only 1:1 remains to be considered. The discussion of this verse 
hinges upon the word . Attention has frequently been called 
to two marked peculiarities of this word. In the Bible it is used to 
designate the creative activities of the deity alone, and is never used 
of human activity, and it never takes the accusative of the material 
from which a thing is made, as do other verbs of making, but uses 
the accusative to designate only the thing made. From this many 
scholars have concluded that the word has a peculiar theological 
connotation, designating the unanthropomorphic, effortless creative 
activity of the deity through the exercise of his will alone, 1 that is 
particularly appropriate to the story of creation by God’s fiat alone. 

But it is significant that K"Q is used constantly elsewhere in 
the Bible as a synonym of other verbs of making or creating, with 
apparently little or no distinction in meaning. Thus it is used as a 
synonym of HOT in Isa. 41:20; 43:7; 45:7,18; of in Isa. 43:1, 7; 
45:7, 18; Amos 4:13; of p, Isa. 45:18, and of X\ Ps. 89:12f., 
while in Genesis, chapter 1, it is, as we have seen, likewise used as a 
synonym of STCS 2 without the slightest shade of difference in mean¬ 
ing being apparent. And, as we have seen, HOT, as used in Gen. 
1—2:4, implies physical activity on the part of the deity, and not 
the purely unanthropomorphic, mandatory creative power as set 

1 So Ibn Ezra on Gen. 1:1; Dillmann, Genesis*, p. 17; Wellhausen, Prolegomena*, 
pp. 304 and 387; Gunkel, Genesis*, p. 102; Skinner, Genesis, pp. 14 f. 

* Cf. 1:21 and 27 with 25. 
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forth in the original “divine-fiat” version of the creation story. 
We have seen that all the passages in 1:1—2:4 are secondary, 
and that the same is true of every fiTO passage thus far considered. 
Moreover, in 1:21 and 27, *TQ is used, as has been said, as an exact 
synonym of STE5 f as in 25. 1 It is clear, therefore, that the meaning 
of supernatural, creative activity through the exercise of the divine 
will alone, read into by the above-mentioned scholars, has not 
the slightest foundation, and that, accordingly, has no connec¬ 
tion at all with the fundamental principle of the original “divine- 
fiat” version of the creation story, viz., creation by God’s word alone. 
In other words, fcTQ in 1:1, just as in every other passage in which 
it occurs, has no relation with the original “divine-fiat” version of 
the creation story, but as a synonym of »TvE3?, as used elsewhere in 
secondary passages in the present text, connotes an idea altogether 
at variance with the original version. This stamps 1:1 also as 
secondary, the work of a redactor, probably again RJEDP. 2 

But this makes one thing clear: 1:3 cannot have been the 

actual beginning of the original “divine-fiat” version of the creation 
story. It is too abrupt for a proper beginning, and it. presumes the 
presence of certain conditions which must have been described in the 
original version, and the narrative of which must have, for reasons 
which can only be surmised, been suppressed by the redactor. 

This completes our analysis of the present text of the creation 
story. We have found that it consisted of an original simple account 
of the creation of the universe by means of divine mandates uttered 
by a deity, conceived of as too transcendental and spiritual to be 

i LXX renders and HTDIT in all three cases indiscriminately irolrjaey, as also 

here in 1:1. In fact only in 2:3 and 4 does LXX render by any verb other than 
iroiioj. In 2:3 it renders &TQ by to , and in 2:4 Dtf-QrQ. «« iyhero. Elsewhere, 
too, LXX makes no distinction between and its various synonyms. In fourteen 

passages outside of the creation story it renders by some form of ktIJw, in twelve 

passages by some form of xotkj, in two passages by a form of KaTaStUwm, and in two 
passages by a form of «aTcu™«uAfw. Obviously LXX attached no particular connotation 
to , theological or otherwise, different from that held by other verbs of making or 
creating. 

1 In view of the secondary character of 1:1, and also of 1:2, the problem of whether 
is in the absolute or construct state loses its theological import entirely, and 
likewise much of its grammatical significance. Probably in view of the 01^3 
of 5:1 and the HITT' DVD of 2:4, both verses in all likelihood 

the work of the same redactor as 1:1, we should read, JY'tDfcfD • M was proposed 

already by Rashi. With this reading the redactorial character of 1:1 is all the more 
apparent. 
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invested with human attributes, or to create in perfectly human 
manner by the work of his hands. This original narrative was 
greatly, almost completely, recast by later writers or editors, who 
operated chiefly from theological motives. Their primary purpose 
was to introduce the idea of the Sabbath as a day of rest divinely 
instituted for all mankind already at creation. To carry out their 
purpose they were compelled to sacrifice something of the tran¬ 
scendentalism and unanthropomorphism of the original, and reintro¬ 
duce the old idea, most clearly expressed in the Yah wist account of 
creation, of God making things, impliedly, though purposely not 
expressed, with his hands, and wearying himself through his exer¬ 
tions, and therefore resting on the seventh day. Incidentally they 
of necessity recast the details of the story, and crowded the various 
processes of creation into six days, in order to pave the way for the 
Sabbath upon the seventh day. They also introduced the motif of 
God reviewing the result of each creative act and pronouncing it 
good. They also incorporated the motifs of man being created in 
the image of the deity, and of the primeval Golden Age, when there 
was as yet no shedding of blood and eating of flesh. Moreover, 
they took considerable liberties with the text, particularly with the 
introduction, which they seem to have suppressed completely, and 
with the account of the creation of man, which they recast so thor¬ 
oughly that of the original hardly more remains now than the, in its 
present context, almost meaningless Ip VPI of 1:30, and the bless¬ 
ing in 1:28a. 

As nearly as we can reconstruct it, the original text of the creation 
story must have been as follows : l 

(An introductory statement, probably brief, and describing the 
condition of chaos which was at first.) 2 

731 man 73 Dribs bian ns m ns rr D*nbs nesn 
:nb'b sip janbi on nsb Dribs sipn ism 
Drab tra 73 bnsa Tin onan "pro rp-i tp Dribs nasn 
id'dtc rpib orbs sipn ."p m 

1 () indicate that a portion of the original text has been suppressed. 

* Not impossibly DVin "pEITl of 1: 2o0 is a reminiscence of this original 

introduction. Certainly the references thereto in 1:3 and 4 indicate that the sup¬ 
pressed introduction must have made some mention of the T®n. 
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nsom ms mpa bs D-mon nnna D'an rip' Dribs- iasn 
sip o*an mpabi -ps rran'b orbs mp'i ip m praam 

ID'S' 

twnb Dribs sipi) :*p m ssi yisn asm orbs irsn 
(: aar sip .... si sisnbi yy .... n 
: -p m yisn by *mn ’ oraaa msa vr orbs. nasi 
Cnr sip ysppi nsabi’aa® bisn usab orbs aip'D 
yiisb orbs sip-i) :*p m yi® D'api isi®' orbs ias"i 
ns isbai “an r® iasb orbs dms -pD"i (:(?);i D'an 
:-p m yisn by rpy cpir D'nbs lasn) sdid'd D'an 

iiB iasb D*nbs orm ■pa'i (:(?)mss piyb D'nbs sipn 

C—-n ns isbai “on 
D'nbs sip'D :p m n*n ibsj yisn asm D'nbs iasn 
■jia'i : yis mm warn nans yisn ns'sm ias n'nn ®s:b 
Cpsn ns labai ■an ns iasb D'nbs onis 

-yisn asm) D-nbs iasn 

D'nbs onis -pan Cdis — b D'nbs sipn rp m 
: naan yisn ns isbai an ns iasb 
:osas bsi yisni D'aan ibsn 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that this original version of 
the creation story is entirely the work of priestly writers. The con¬ 
sistent use of the term D'nbs to designate the deity, and also the 
use of such characteristic terms as *D"n TS, y"flZ 5, MS, as well 
as the pedantic, formulistie style, would be in themselves sufficient 
indications of priestly authorship. 

But even more significant is the conception of the deity. The 
central theme of the narrative is not so much the creation of the 
universe as the creation of the universe through the mere word of 
God alone, and entirely without human-like, physical activity. 
This conception of an altogether transcendental, unanthropo- 
morphic deity, motionless and timeless as it were, free from all the 
restraints that limit human activity and power, with no lowly, 
human attributes, so the story implies, other than the power of 
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speech and command, and with this command, unlike that of humans, 
irresistible in power and infallible and perfect in execution, such a 
conception of deity is far beyond anything conceived of in the J 
document, particularly in connection with the Yah wist creation 
story in Gen. 2. On the other hand, it accords fully with the 
priestly conception of the deity in the form of the k e bhod Yahwe , 
a fiery apparition enveloped in the cloud, ordinarily invisible to 
mortal eye, infallible in judgment and decision, and prompt and 
irresistible in action. 1 

Moreover, the conception of the word of God as the creative 
force is manifestly related to the theological concepts of Wisdom as 
the companion and agent of the deity in the wisdom literature, 2 of 
the amatUj the divine word, in Babylonian religious literature of the 
Seleucidean period, 8 of the memrd in Targumic literature, 4 and of the 
Logos in Gnostic writings. 5 However, inasmuch as the divine word 
in Gen. 1 is not yet a personified being, apart from and independent 
of the deity, his agent and associate, as are Wisdom, the amdtu, the 
memrd , and the Logos, it is clear that Gen. 1 presents an early stage 
of the evolution of this peculiar theological concept, an early stage 
such as would be expected in a priestly writing of the close of the 
sixth or of the beginning of the fifth century b.c. 

This likewise tends to confirm the already sufficient refutation 
by Gunkel of Budde’s hypothesis that the priestly account of creation 
must have been based upon an older literary version, the work of 
J2 writers. There is absolutely nothing in the original priestly 
literary version, as we have reconstructed it, to indicate an earlier, 
Yahwist form of the narrative, or to require the assumption thereof. 
In form and in thought this original narrative not only bears all the 
earmarks of priestly composition, but also differs too greatly from 
fundamental Yahwist concepts to permit of any such assumption. 

On the other hand, Gunkel’s argument that this creation tradi¬ 
tion must have been current in Israel from very ancient times, 

1 Cf. my article, "Biblical Theophanies,” ZA, XXV (1912), 141-53. 

* Cf. Proverbs 8:22-31. 

* Cf. Reissner, Sumeriach-babylontache Hymnen nach Tonta/eln griechiacher Zeit, 
Nos. 1, 4, 5, 0, 7, 12, and 13, and Langdon, iSumertan and Babylonian Paalma, XVIII f. 

« Cf. Kohler, in JE. VIII, 464 f. 

1 Cf. my article, "Biblical Theophanies,” op. cit.. XXVII (1914), 52 f. 
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because of the presence in it of terms of presumably ancient, 
mythological character and origin, such as VQ1 inn, Dinn, and 

, is likewise refuted. In the first place, Gunkel makes the 
assumption that these terms are all ancient and of mythological 
origin entirely without positive evidence therefor. DTin is un¬ 
doubtedly a term, mythological in origin, and, it may be inferred 
from Gen. 49:25; Deut. 33:13, and Amos 7:4, of early usage in 
Israel. 1 But the other two terms do not appear in biblical literature 
before the Deuteronomic period, and probably were not used earlier. 2 
And, in the second place, in the original text,' as we have recon¬ 
structed it, not one of these terms was used. 3 The words occur 
only in the late, secondary passages, as a pure synonym of 
»TCy, and ran Tin, just as used elsewhere, in the absolutely 
unmythological, colorless meaning of waste and empty. This dis¬ 
poses of Gunkel’s hypothesis of the necessarily very ancient existence 
of this creation tradition in Israel in a preliterary form. 

It is noteworthy that the original text, as we have reconstructed 
it, is, in the ordinary sense, singularly free from all mythological 
elements. This was to be expected. For mythology, by its very 
nature, presupposes the concept of gods and heroes in purely human 
form, and endowed with human attributes and human virtues and 
failings. But here the absolutely monotheistic, transcendental con¬ 
ception of the deity could not tolerate anything in the slightest 
degree mythological in character. This, too, is characteristic of 
the primary portions of the Priestly Code. 

However, it is clear that just in this original creation story, and 
not at all in the secondary interpolations, do we have contact with 
the well-known Babylonian creation epic. Of the secondary motifs 
of the biblical creation story, viz., the Sabbath, with the six-day 
creation period, the Golden Age at the beginning of existence, and 
man created in the divine image, only the last bears even the slightest 
relationship to the Babylonian epic. On the other hand, the original 
biblical creation story told, like the Babylonian epic, of the separa¬ 
tion by the deity of the primeval watery chaos, presumably called 

1 Cf. above, p. 197. 

* Cf. Wellhausen, Prolegomena tur Geachichte Israel*, p. 387. 

* Unless, as has been suggested above, DUTTl in 1:2 afi be a reminiscence of the 
original introduction, suppressed by the redactor. 
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D*inn, into two bodies of water, one above and one below, of the 
fixing of the bounds of the lower ocean and of the bringing forth of 
the earth in its midst, of the creation of the heavenly bodies, and, 
finally, of man. Not unlikely, the still missing portions of the 
Babylonian epic may have told of the creation by Marduk of plant 
and animal life on earth in a manner similar to the account in Genesis, 
chapter 1. And, finally, the word of Marduk in the Babylonian epic 
is all-powerful and irresistible, 1 just as, although with far different 
and less spiritual application than, the word of Yahwe. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that the original priestly creation story is 
related to the earlier Babylonian myth. 

But, as Gunkel has pointed out conclusively, this relationship is 
indirect, rather than direct. The differences between the Baby¬ 
lonian myth and the biblical story in its original form are quite as 
far-reaching and significant as are the points of contact. Actually, 
as Gunkel has clearly shown, 2 various references scattered through¬ 
out the Bible, but found almost entirely in post-exilic writings, 
evidence the existence in Israel, at least in the post-exilic period, of 
a tradition of Yahwe’s victorious combat with a terrible monster, 
assisted by helpers of a like character, and of the subsequent creation 
of the universe, which resembled the Babylonian myth in character 
and details much more closely than did the original priestly creation 
story. We must, therefore, conclude with Gunkel, that the original 
priestly creation story was related only indirectly to the Babylonian 
myth, and that it was directly based upon an Israelitish version of 
this myth, which had in some way become current in Israel, and 
from which the priestly authors, in characteristic manner, stripped 
all mythological elements in their literary version. 

Just when this tradition in its preliterary form became current 
in Israel, it is difficult to determine. Probably the only correct 
procedure would be to consider this question in connection with the 
larger question of the time when other traditions of an unmistakably 
Babylonian origin, such as the flood story, became current in Israel. 
It can be easily demonstrated that the J version of the flood story 
in its literary form is the product of the very latest period of Yahwist 

1 Cf. Tablet IV, 22-26. However, since this word of Marduk plays no rdle at all in 
the remaining portions of the Babylonian epic, this may be a secondary element therein. 

* Schdpfung und Chaos, pp. 29-114, and Genesis *, pp. 127 f. 
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literary activity, probably about the middle of the seventh century 
b.c. But it is not impossible that here, too, a preliterary tradition 
of the flood may have been long current in Israel. 

The use of Dinn in Gen. 49:25; Deut. 33:13, and Amos 7:4, 
even assuming that all three passages are genuine, is not altogether 
indicative; for, granting that DIHH is a Hebraization of the 
Babylonian Ti&mat, the word Dim may have become current by 
itself in Western Asia at an early date, in the purely colorless mean¬ 
ing, the ocean, without immediate dependence upon the Babylonian 
myth; in other words, Israel may have adopted the word Dim 
into its language without necessarily being at all acquainted with 
the Babylonian myth. Nor is there any assurance that the serpent 
at the bottom of the sea in Amos 9:3 is Tiamat, or is based upon a 
reminiscence of Tiamat. Sea-serpent traditions and myths were, 
we know, current among the maritime Phoenicians, and, in all likeli¬ 
hood, passed directly from them to Israel through the natural 
channels of commerce. Such a conception of a living, monstrous 
sea serpent, lying at the bottom of the ocean in wait for his prey, 
would be a much more natural basis for Amos 9:3 than the myth of 
Tiamat, identical with the sea itself, slain by Marduk, and with her 
body cut in twain. All in all, therefore, we must regard the question 
of the antiquity of the Babylonian myth in Israel as by no means 
settled, despite Gunkel’s positive assertions of a very ancient date, 1 
and leave the solution of this highly important problem for further 
investigation. 

Ill 

In the secondary interpolations into the creation story, the 
primary element is the introduction of the Sabbath as a day of rest, 
with its corollary, the six days of work for the deity, and impliedly 
also for man. As we have seen, the introduction of the Sabbath 
motif into the creation story probably went hand in hand with 
the revision of the religious calendar, with its change in the system 
of counting the days, and with the ultimate shifting of the dates 
of the festivals, the introduction of Yom Kippur on the 10th day of 
the 7th month, the transfer of Rosh Hashona from the 10th to the 
1st day of the 7th month, and of Succoth from the 3d through 

1 Cf. his detailed argument in Schdpfung und Chaos, pp. 114-70. 
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the 10th day of the 7th month to the 15th through the 21st, and 
ultimately through the 22d. 1 Inasmuch as Yom Kippur was still 
unknown to Ezra, and also inasmuch as it can be easily shown that 
even Pg knew only the old calendar system, with Rosh Hashona 
on the 10th day of the 7th month, and the culminating climax of 
the Succoth-New Year’s festival, it follows that these secondary 
passages in the creation story must be the product of the period after 
Ezra. The revision of the creation story for the evident purpose of 
representing the Sabbath as the first, and, therefore, presumably as 
the fundamental institution of religion, undoubtedly goes hand in 
hand with the Sabbath reforms of Nehemiah (9:14; 10:32; 13:15- 
22), with the emphasis laid upon strict Sabbath observance by 
Trito-Isaiah (56:2-6; 58:13 f.; 66:23), and with the Sabbath legis¬ 
lation in other, likewise secondary, portions of the Priestly Code 
(Exod. 16:22-27; 35:2 f.; Lev. 23:3; Num. 28:9f.). Accord¬ 
ingly, this first redaction of the original creation story may be con¬ 
fidently set at some time after Nehemiah, presumably in the fourth 
century b.c. 

One matter is of primary interest and significance. This revision 
of the creation story recast it completely and made it accessible to 
and significant for an entirely different and far larger group than the 
priestly authors of the original “divine-fiat” version could have 
possibly had in mind. For the conception of a motionless, unanthro- 
pomorphic, transcendental deity, such as was depicted in the original 
priestly creation story, was purely speculative, philosophic and 
theological in character, and could have had little meaning and 
message for the people at large. It was clearly the product of the 
thinking of priestly theologians, and in its original form could have 
been generally current only in esoteric, priestly circles. 

The revision of the creation story altered this completely. It 
gave a practical application to the story, and brought the conception 
of the deity, set forth therein, down to the level of the folk-mind 
and folk-intelligence. The deity, previously transcendental, unan- 
thropomorphic, and abstract, once more became, as in the earlier 
and more primitive Yahwistic folk-traditions, immanent and active, 

1 Cf. my article, ‘‘Two Ancient Israelite Agricultural Festivals,” Jewish Quarterly 
Review (New Series), VIII (1917), 31-55. 
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conceived with purely human attributes, working with his hands, 
wearying himself, even as men weary themselves, and therefore need¬ 
ing rest and refreshment on every seventh day. Man is like him in 
this and many other respects; hence the idea that man was made in 
the image of God. This represents, in a way, a harking back to old 
traditions and conceptions of the deity, such as are recorded in the 
Yah wist creation story in Gen. 2, and elsewhere in that book of 
folk-traditions, and likewise in the prophets. 1 The prophets were 
not philosophers or theologians; at least in their messages to the 
people they did not consciously philosophize or theologize beyond 
the comprehension of the masses. They spoke to the people in 
their own language of a God close and living, whom the people 
could visualize, comprehend, and revere. 

Just this this first revision of the creation story does. It takes 
the original, abstract, theological creation story, relegates the specu¬ 
lative, theological element to a secondary position, and gives the 
story a practical application and a human touch by introducing the 
Sabbath motif, with its corollary of six days of work, and with its 
thought that man was made in the image of God, and is therefore 
not far from and infinitely beneath him, as the “divine-fiat” motif 
implies, but is close to him and beloved by him, 2 and the cognate 
thought that all this universe which God has made, he has made 
good, i.e., good judged by human standards, in other words, good 
for man. This thought of the goodness of the universe found con¬ 
crete expression in the tradition of the Golden Age at the beginning 
of existence, when all life was good, with its implication of the 
gradual degeneration from the high and perfect standards of the 
Golden Age, but with the corollary of Judaism, that that Golden 
Age would be restored at the end of time. 3 With this new content 
the creation story, like the deity which it had first pictured, ceased 
to be cold, distant, and lifeless; it came close to the heart of the 
people, with a message of goodness, faith, hope, devotion, and loyal 
and punctilious observance, that must have warmed and cheered 
the hearts of the people then, just as it has ever since. 


1 Cf. Isa. 40:22, 26, 28; 42:5; 44:24; 45:7, 18; Jer. 31:35; Amos 4:13. 
1 Cf. the thought of the closely related Ps. 8. 

* Gunkel, op. cit., p. 113. 
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Possibly not without significance is the fact that the Sabbath 
is represented, not as a day of positive worship and of offering 
sacrifices, but merely of abstention from work. Not the priestly, 
sacrificial, Sabbath ritual, such as is prescribed in Num> 28:9 f. is 
enjoined, which must have centered in the Temple, but the folk- 
observance of freedom from toil, of resting, with its probable cor¬ 
ollary of gatherings of the people for various kinds of observance, 
among other things, in all likelihood, assemblies in the synagogues 
for prayer and the reading of the Law. We know that already in the 
Greek period an anti-priestly folk-movement had begun, which 
crystallized eventually in the opposed Pharisee and Sadducee 
parties. 1 Whether this beginning had been made already by the last 
half of the fifth century b.c., or even by the beginning of the fourth 
century, and whether this revision of the original priestly creation 
story, from the standpoint and in the interests of the people at large, 
was the product of this tendency, while by no means impossible, 
cannot be affirmed with certainty. But it is, at least, an attractive 
hypothesis. 

Equally attractive is the hypothesis that these redactors of the 
creation story in the spirit of the people at large were the men who 
edited JED with P. Certainly Gen. 2:4 is the work of RJEDP, 
and equally certainly the picture of the deity in the secondary, Sab¬ 
bath portions of the priestly creation story is strikingly similar to 
that of the Yah wist creation story in Gen. 2. Moreover, the 
singular IDS in 1:27a/3 implies that DTtf was regarded as a 
proper name, just as in Gen. 2-4 (J) and in 5:3 (P2[?J). Scholars 
have frequently commented upon the fact that in many respects 
the style of many unmistakably secondary portions of the Priestly 
Code is more strikingly similar to JE than to P. 2 This will not by 
any means hold true of all secondary portions of the Priestly Code; 
for example, the secondary portions of Lev. 16, instituting Yom 
Kippur on the 10th day of the 7th month, and fixing the sacri¬ 
ficial ritual for this day, supplementary to the procedure with the 
two goats, the original New Year sacrifice, 8 is manifestly priestly in 

1 Cf. Lauterbach, “Sadducees and Pharisees,” in Studies in Jewish Literature in 
Honor of Kaufman Kohler, 1913, pp. 176-98. 

* Cf. Carpenter and Harford, The Composition of the Hexateuch, p. 298. 

*Cf. my article. “Two Ancient Israelite Agricultural Festivals,” op. cit. 
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content and literary form. Nevertheless it may well be that the 
editing of JED with P took place in just this period after 400 b.c., 
and was the work of the same school of writers who revised the 
original priestly creation story in the interests of the people at large. 
Familiar with the JED writings, and largely sympathetic with their 
spirit, they were in all likelihood almost as greatly influenced thereby 
in thought and style as by the prevailing priestly thought and 
mode of writing of their own day. All this, however, is advanced 
as a very attractive and by no means improbable hypothesis, which 
must, nevertheless, be tested repeatedly in future investigations and 
from various points of approach before it can be adequately affirmed 
or refuted. 

Even after this first and most thoroughgoing revision, the text 
of the creation story was for some time in an indetermined, fluid 
state, and various insertions of minor character were made, such as 
l:2aj8 and 6, the supposedly scientific classifications of 1:11, 12, 21, 
25, and 29, the secondary portions of 1:14, 15, and 16, the reference 
to the in 1:21, 286, etc. The additional and variant 

readings of LXX and Sam. are less likely the result of textual cor¬ 
ruption than of individual revision and glossation of various manu¬ 
scripts from which these versions were made. For a time the text 
of Gen. 1, as well as of the entire Torah, must have varied some¬ 
what in minor details in different manuscripts, until eventually an 
official, approved, and accepted text was fixed by the authorities of 
the time, presumably the Soferim or the Great Synod. In this way 
the creation story in Gen. 1—2:4 came into being in practically its 
present form in the Masoretic Text. 
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DATE CULTURE IN ANCIENT BABYLONIA 


By A. H. Pruessner 
F reeport, Illinois 

In the Revue d*Assyriologie of 1913, V. Scheil called attention 
to the importance of the date-palm culture for ancient Babylonia, 
and to the comparatively high state of perfection which it had 
attained. 1 His remarks were based on a tablet of his own, coming 
from Umma, and a fragment of another from Nippur. 2 From these 
documents he draws the following conclusions: 

1. That there existed as early as 2400 b.c. in the Tigris-Euphrates 
Delta large date-palm orchards of many hectares in extent; 

2. That the size of orchards was readily estimated, not by the 
usual field measurements, but by the number of trees in it; 

3. That artificial fecundation of the female date tree was em¬ 
ployed, and that male trees were grown apart; 

4. That the estimation of the produce was made according to 
series of trees of practically equal bearing ability, and instead of 
weight, volume measure was employed; 

5. That the maximum yield per tree went as high as 300 ka 
(105 kilograms, or 141 liters); 

6. That accounts in this matter were kept with rigor and pre¬ 
ciseness, according to the most rational proceedings. 

Since the publication of this short article of Scheil’s the subject 
has received, at least as far as the writer was able to ascertain from 
the bibliographies at his disposal, no further treatment from Assyri- 
ologists. It certainly does not seem out of place to gather together 
the facts concerning date culture from the various documents now 
at our disposal in an attempt to gain a better understanding of this 
important factor in the economic life of the early inhabitants of the 
Mesopotamian Delta. 

1 De Vexploitation de dattiers dans Vancienne Babylonie. 

* Published by Myrhman in BE, III, 63. 
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The writer in undertaking this task is well aware of the disad¬ 
vantage at which he is placed by not having any practical, personal 
experience in date culture as it is carried on today in those regions. 
Fortunately there are at his disposal two excellent modern authorities, 
namely, the reports of two experts of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, one having been sent to Algiers 1 and the other to 
southern Mesopotamia 2 to make a thorough study of the subject in 
question at these two most prominent centers of date growing of 
our days. These two reports contain a wealth of facts, given in clear, 
simple language, while their usefulness is still further enhanced by a 
large number of beautiful half-tone illustrations from actual photo¬ 
graphs. With these modern authorities as our guides, we shall now 
set out on a trip of inspection through the palm groves of ancient 
Sumer and Akkad. 

Today the center of the most extensive date-palm plantations in 
the world is found in the district of Bassorah and Mohammerah 
along the banks of the Shatt-el-Arab. Travelers entering Meso¬ 
potamia from the Persian Gulf by way of this river marvel at the 
seemingly endless forest of palms, which is estimated to contain some 
five million trees. The predominance of date culture in this region 
is due to the fact that the most favorable conditions for the growth 
of this palm are found here in a happy combination. According to an 
old Arab saying the date palm will flourish best with her foot in water 
and her head in hell, and this prerequisite is remarkably well fulfilled 
in lower Mesopotamia. The summer heat is terrific, and because of 
the humidity of the air due to the palm groves, which give off a 
great deal of moisture, very oppressive, and for Europeans almost 
unbearable. According to Dr. S. M. Zwemer at Bahrein the ther¬ 
mometer remains for many days and nights above 100° F. from May 
to September, while for the Shatt-el-Arab as high as 124° in the shade 
has been recorded. Hand in hand with this climatic condition, so 
desirable for date growing, goes the ease with which irrigation is 


T. Swingle, The Date Palm and Ite Utilization in the Southwestern States, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, Bulletin 53. * 

1 David G. Fairchild, Persian Gulf Dates and Their Introduction into America, 
Bulletin 54. 
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accomplished . 1 The banks of the river are so low that the Arabs, 
while sitting on them can wash their hands in the flood. The 
influence of the tides of the Persian Gulf reaches far up into the 
channels of the Euphrates and Tigris. At Bassorah the high tide 
raises the river about six feet above its low level, and thus twice 
daily the countless canals and irrigation ditches are filled with the 
warm water from the river. No power of any kind is needed for 
this tidal irrigation, except for the task of keeping open the channels . 2 
Also the demand for a slightly alkaline soil is satisfied throughout 
the delta of the “two rivers.” 

At the period with which we are concerned most of the region 
described above was probably still covered with swamps and lakes. 
The nftru Maratti, a broad estuary forming the mouth of the “two 
rivers” reached in all probability northward to the region of Ur and 
Eridu, while eastward the Susiana marshes stretched toward Elam. 
Sumer, the ancient center of date growing in the south, extended 
from Eridu northward along the banks of the present Shatt-el-Hai, 
which was then the main channel of the Tigris. The conditions in 
this region were without doubt just as favorable as they are today 
in the Bassorah district. That the ideal free-flow irrigation was 
possible here, we have by authority of Sir W. Willcocks* Besides 
Sumer in the south, Akkad in the north of the delta had its date 
culture. Even today palm groves of considerable extent are found 
around Bagdad, and at Hillah on the Euphrates. . The summer 
heat is here practically the same as farther south, and irrigation was 
made easy in the days of Babylonia’s glory through proper regulation 
and distribution of the waters of the Euphrates during the flood 
season, which lasts throughout the summer until September. The 
rather large space devoted to the subject of date culture in the 
Code of Hammurabi testifies to the important position which it 
occupied in the agricultural life of his empire. For a later time we 
have the testimony of Greek travelers in regard to the wealth of 
Babylonia in date palms; Herodotus informs us that palm trees 
grew in great numbers over the whole of the flat country. 

* Fairchild, op. cit., p. 10. p. 14. 

* Sir William Willcocks, From the Garden of Eden to the Crossing of the Jordan, p. 3. 
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SECTION I 

THE PLANTING OF A DATE ORCHARD 

The date palm propagates its kind in two ways: from seeds and 
by offshoots from the roots of the parent tree. It has been found, 
however, that the fruits of trees grown from seeds exhibit marks of 
deterioration from the original kind. For this reason the tree is 
propagated in all important date-growing regions by transplanting 
the offshoots, which reproduce exactly the parent variety of dates. 
Such offshoots are produced very abundantly by young date palms, 
but care should be taken never to let more than four grow at the 
same time, since otherwise the growth of the palm would be unfavor¬ 
ably affected. Just as soon as their sex can be recognized they 
are removed and transplanted. 

It is very important that the offshoots be planted high enough so that 
the growing bud in the center is never in danger of being covered with water 
when irrigated. In order to force the offshoots to take roots and grow the 
chief requisite is that the ground be kept constantly wet about their bases. 
If the young plants dry out once they are lost, for the delicate new roots 
that are just forming will be killed. The Arabs water the offshoots every 
day for the first forty days after planting and then twice a week until winter; 
after which they are watered as often as may be necessary to keep the ground 
thoroughly moist. 1 

The young plants must also be protected against cold the first 
winter after they are set out. Under favorable conditions these 
offshoots begin to bear fruit the third or fourth year after trans¬ 
planting. 

Having obtained this necessary information concerning the 
requirements for planting a new, or enlarging an existing, date 
orchard, let us turn to the documents from ancient Babylonia that 
have any bearing on our subject. The safest way will be to consult 
.the law of the land first, namely the Code of Hammurabi. Four 
paragraphs (60-63 inch) are devoted to questions regarding the 
planting of date orchards. 

§ 60: If a man give out a field to a gardener for the purpose of planting 
a date orchard, the gardener shall plant the orchard; four years he shall take 

1 Swingle, op. cit., p. 21. 
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care of the orchard, in the fifth year the owner of the orchard and the gardener 
shall divide equally (the produce of the orchard); the owner of the grove 
shall choose his share and take it. 

In this paragraph the great king assumes the case, that a Baby¬ 
lonian landlord intrusts to somebody a piece of land to have it con¬ 
verted into a palm grove. The offshoots, no doubt, can be procured 
on the landlord’s estate, but the gardener will have to do the trans¬ 
planting. For three years he will have to take care of the young 
palms in the manner described above. In the fourth year, when 
for the first time a goodly produce could be expected, the owner and 
the planter were to divide it equally, the owner having the right of 
first choice. At first sight this remuneration for three years’ work 
seems to be rather meager, a consideration which has led Dr. Kohler 
to the opinion that this paragraph gave to the gardener legal title 
to one-half of the orchard which he planted. 1 This view is, of 
course, erroneous. The planter got his pay for the years during which 
he took care of the unproductive young palms from the so-called 
secondary cultures between the trees. A large percentage of the 
surface could be sown to good advantage with grain, sesame, millet, 
or clover. The crop thus produced was evidently at the disposal 
of the laborer, since no provision whatever is made in regard to it. 
To this was added in the fourth year one-half of the yield of dates 
from the grove. 

§ 61: If the gardener does not complete the planting, but leaves an 
empty space, that empty space shall be assigned to his share. 

The import of this provision is very clear. It is to furnish the 
planter with an incentive to do his duty, and to keep him from loiter¬ 
ing. Naturally, since the owner was to select his share first, the 
empty space would remain for the negligent gardener. 

§ 62: If he do not plant the field entrusted to him, then in case it is a 
grain field, the gardener shall pay rent to the owner of the field, for the years 
during which he has neglected it, on the basis of adjacent fields, and after he 
has prepared the field for cultivation, he shall return it to its owner. 

» Kohler und Peiser, Hammurabis Gesetz, pp. 112-13: “Bei der Dattelpacht flnden 
sich noch besondere interessante Verh&ltnisse: der Elgner Uberl&sst dem Landmann 
eln Gel&nde zur Dattelbepflanzung; die Pflanzung dauert 4 Jahre; im 5. Jahre tritt a Is 
Belohnuog fttr die Arbeit Mlteigentum am Grundsttlck eln, und der Arbeiter wird Elgen- 
tumsgenosse, wobel der bisherige Elgner das Recht hat seinen Tell auszuw&hlen, § 60.” 
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This paragraph provides redress against a flagrant neglect of 
duty on the part of the planter. He has not only failed to plant 
the orchard, but has also allowed the productive field to deteriorate. 
In such a case the Code stipulated that the neglectful planter must 
pay to the owner the rate of rent common for such lands. Estima¬ 
tion of the yield was made on the basis of that of adjacent fields. 
Besides paying this rent he had to return the field in a condition fit 
for immediate cultivation. Should the neglect prove to be serious 
it might entail for the planter two years of hard work to reclaim 
(pitti) the field. During this time little produce could be expected, 
yet the owner demanded the pay of the full legal rate of rent. Cer¬ 
tainly, any planter could ill afford the luxury of loafing when he 
undertook to plant a date orchard for a Babylonian landlord. 

§ 63: In case the field was unreclaimed, he shall prepare it for cultiva¬ 
tion and return it to the owner of the field, and per 18 gan he shall pay 
10 gur of grain for one year. 

The case assumed here is like that of § 62, with the exception 
that the field in question had been an unreclaimed tract of land. In 
this case the task technically called teptitum was imposed upon 
the planter, i.e., he had to convert the unreclaimed field into produc¬ 
tive land, and pay full rent for one year. 

From these provisions of the Code respecting the planting of date 
orchards we may safely infer that the young trees planted were 
exclusively offshoots from parent trees, otherwise a date harvest 
could not have been expected from them for the fourth year. Seed¬ 
lings require from 8-15 years before they produce fruit. Turning 
now to the contract literature to illustrate the Code with sample 
cases from actual life we find a great scarcity of material. There 
is only one tablet which has reference to the planting or rather 
enlarging of a date grove, namely: 

VS, VII 21 (Dilbat) 

TRANSLITERATION 

1. w Kirdm ma-la ba-z[u-u] 

2. whirl tlu samas-nu-ur-mn-tim 

3. itli tlu samas-mu-ur-ma-tim 

4. lugal Gis-Sar-E 

5. m - tlu marduk-na-$i-ir 
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6. mar fyu- za-lum 

7. Nam . Gal . Kid . Kid . A 

8. Nam . Mu . Ill 

9. Ib . Ta . fi . A 

10. Mu III fcam i-ka-al-ma 

11. l * u kirdm u-na-'pa-ah 

12. l * u kirdm za-ka-am 

13. a-na be-li-hu 

14. Gur . Ru . Dam 

TRANSLATION 

A date orchard, as much as there is, the orchard of §ama§-nOr-mdtim, 
from §amaS-nOr-m&tim, the owner of the orchard, Marduk-n&§ir, son of 
guzalum, has rented for three years, for the purpose of enlarging it. 

While he has use of the orchard for three years, he shall enlarge it, and 
return it in good condition to its owner. 

Two witnesses, and the date: Sixth Simanum, fifth year of Samsu-iluna. 

NOTES 

Line 4: Semitic equivalent —bel * * u Kirtm. 

Line 7: literally, “for making wide”; Semitic equivalent given in line 11. 

Line 12: literally, “a clean orchard.” 

Line 14: Semitic= u-ia-a-ar. 

§ama§-ntir-m&tim rents out an already existing palm grove to 
Marduk-n&?ir to have it enlarged. The latter shall have usufruct 
of the orchard for three years, while he is planting and taking care of 
the young palms. The provision of § 65 of the Code, that planter 
and owner shall divide the produce of the planted orchard during the 
fourth year, does not apply here since the renter has been remunerated 
for the work performed by the produce of the existing part of the 
orchard. 

Another question that should be treated before closing this sec¬ 
tion pertains to the distance that the trees should be planted apart. 
Mr. Swingle tells us that the Arabs have been in the habit of placing 
them very close together. The first French colonists in Algeria 
followed this custom and planted the trees about 20 feet apart. 
Similar conditions must prevail in the Bassorah district, where, 
according to Mr. Fairchild, as many as 100 trees are planted on a 
“djerib,” the latter being a little less than an acre. The French 
colonists have, however, discovered that far better results are 
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obtained if a much wider space is left between the trees. They 
now place them from 26 to 33 feet apart. With a distance of 26 feet 
between the trees about sixty can be planted to an acre. To arrive 
at a conclusion concerning the habits of the ancient Babylonians 
in this respect is well-nigh impossible. Their contracts and other 
documents either state the size of the orchards by the field measure¬ 
ments in use without reference to the number of trees on it, or else 
they give the number of trees on a certain lot without expressing 
its size in units of square measure. There is a single document which 
enables us to make some comparisons: 

VS, XIII 70 and 70a (Senkereh) 

transliteration 

1. } gan+ 20 sar ** tt kir&m 

2. lib-ba 25 ** M gisimmari 

3. ita v « u kiri a-pil-i-li-bt 

4. * irli-i-di-nam 

5. u nu-ur- ilu Kab-ta 

6. ** u kir&m e-te-el-pi‘ ilu iltar 

7. itti e-te-eb-pi- ilu istar 

8. lugal Gis . Sar . E 

9. m a-pit-i-li-ht 

10. In . Si . Sam 

11. 6J sikiu kaspim 

12. Sam . Ti . La . Bi . Su 

1. In . Na . An . Lai 

translation 

Seventy sars of date orchards, in it 25 date palms, by the side of the 
orchards of Apil-ilisu, Ili-idinam, and Ntir-Kabta, the orchard of Etel-pi- 
IStar, from.Etel-pi-I§tar, owner of the orchard Apil-ili§u has bought. 

6J §ekels of silver, its full price, he has paid. 

Date: Rim-Sin, Isin 10. 

The statement important for our investigation is contained in 
lines 1 and 2, namely, that there are 25 trees in this grove of 70 sars. 
Accepting Thureau-Dangin’s calculations 1 of old Babylonian square 
measure, this surface would be a little less than half an acre. A 
distance of 30 feet between the trees would correspond to about 

1 J, ° ur nal Aaiatique, 1909, pp. 79 ff.: "L’U, le Qa et la Mine." 
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50 trees per acre. If it be permissible to draw conclusions from a 
single tablet, its testimony would tend to show that the Babylonians 
left such ample space between the trees as modern scientific date 
growers find it most advantageous to give. 

SECTION II 

CARE REQUIRED BY DATE PALMS 

Before taking up the study of this topic from the standpoint of 
the cuneiform documents let us again first consult our modem 
authorities. As regards the care of the soil, Mr. Fairchild informs us 
that 

just before a plantation is .set out with suckers the soil is dug over by hand 
to a depth of 18 inches, and this digging is repeated every four years. Weed¬ 
ing is done when necessary and the surface of the ground occasionally stirred. 1 

The chief care required by date palms is that they be irrigated as often 
as needful. The soil should be kept in proper state of tilth, which is usually 
done by growing some crop between the rows, especially when the palms are 
young. The leaves are trimmed off as they die, and care is taken not to 
allow too many offshoots to grow up at the base of the stem, for they draw 
on the strength of the parent plant. In general not more than three or 
four offshoots should be allowed to grow at once. At least one should 
always be left attached to the mother plant to be used to replace it in case 
of accident. Old palms, ten to fifteen years after planting, which have 
developed a good trunk 4-10 feet high, do not produce offshoots, and such 
trees require no attention other than the cutting away of dead leaves, the 
pollination of the flowers, and the gathering of the fruit. 1 

Having provided ourselves with these few elementary facts 
concerning the proper care of date palms, we are so much the better 
equipped for the task of discovering traces of these facts in the 
cuneiform texts. That the Babylonians thought it necessary to 
have the soil of their orchards dug over is evident from the following 
tablet: 

R23, 3 transl. by Schorr, Atibabylonische Rechlsurkunden, p. 189 

TRANSLITERATION 

1. **“ kirUm mola ba-zu-u 

2. i-na a-afy-hi ndru Puratti 

i Fairchild, op. cit., p. 19. 

* Swingle, op. cit., p. 25. 

* Ranke, Babylonian Legal and Business Documents, Series A, Vol. VI, Part 1. 
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3. itti su-lu-ur-tum 

4. marat ilu i-sum-ba-ni 

5. m - u-§i-bi-tum 

6. mdr pur- ilu adad 

7. kir&m a-na sa-ku-nu-tim 

8. u-se-zi. 

9. t?M kir&m i-ra-bi-ik 

10. a-ra-am zi-na-tum 

11. i-na-$a-ar 

12. a-na bi-iia-at kirim 

13. irza-az 

14. ma-na-afy-ti kirim 

15. i-ma-ru-ma 

16. i-pa-al-su 

17. [ri-ib-ga-ti 

18. i-mor-ru 

19. eklam ki-ma eklim 

20. i-ka-al 

TRANSLATION 

A date orchard as much as there is, on the bank of the Euphrates, from 
Sulurtum, the daughter of I§um-b&ni, U§ibitum, the son of Bur-Adad, has 
rented the orchard for caretaking. 

He s hall spade the orchard; of the blossoms he shall take care; for 
any damage to the grove he will be held responsible. Any deterioration of 
the orchard they will estimate and he shall refund; the spading they will 
inspect, field for field he will enjoy accordingly. 

NOTES 

Lines 7 and 8: ana sakanutim lisezi, technical term for the renting of a date 
orchard, corresponding to ana irisulim usezi in renting grainfields. 

Line 9: i-rarbi-ik , according to Schorr from V p3"l; compare Aram. 
pS""l=to spade a garden. Levy, Neuhebr. Worterbuch. 

Line 10: ar&m zinatum: these terms will be explained later in connection 
with the pollination of the date trees. 

Lines 14-16: Schorr translates, “Sobald er (sc. der Eigentumer) die Aus- 
lagen fur den Garten gepriift haben wird, wird'er sie ihm zuriick erstatten ; 
i.e., any expenses which the renter may have while taking care of the orchard 
will be refunded by the owner. This makes good reading but does not 
reproduce the original. First of all the owner is not a man; the verb should 
therefore have the feminine form if it referred to the owner. Secondly, 
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im&ruma is plural and not singular. The sense .mrio.,h*~n • ,, 

end of the period of renting the undoubtedly is, that at the 

renter, wiU Inspect the o cha d and i ’rt ^f Witnesse8 0r with ‘he 
any deterioration in the upk^’of the nA fv. ° f the renter 

ruin, decline, decay, etc.; cf. Delitzsch HW ® meamng of 

been^spadedby' the ^te“Tnd Wj - !* ° f the ^ ‘»at has 
Portion. This provision is’fotd P " d ~ ° f ** 

sha “ aCt i mP °r tW ° dutieS upon the ^kinum: (1) he 
P e garden, (2) he shall watch ardm zinatum. This latter 
proton brings us, as we shall see, face to face with an oplraln 
that is of eminent importance in rational date culture, namely the 
p™. of potion. A Uioroogh 

process will, m the writer’s opinion, throw light on some^difficult 

ELTto let C ° de aDd the C0I l traCt literatUre - We must therefore 
take time to let our experts explain it to us. 

on J.^’ .^rd^dat 6 r ■*“* 

« by the wind, and about 

Jnd h t W polljnat,on was doubtless discovered by the ancient Assyrians > 

of th^l PnCtlCed l° r three ° r f0Ur thousand >^rB at lei Xau^ 
e peat economy of pollen brought about by this practice one m«lo 

cluster o^th 1 fr ° m to a hundred females. The male flier 

cluster of the date palm consists of a stalk bearing a considerable number of 

, T y . ' . b "‘ which ‘"•"y fcio™g a» 

arefrom'^' in I ^^mgs to which the male flowers are attached 
• If f long > and bear anywhere from 20-50 male flowers each 

r:sr?.ir«r M l » t ,>»"*»• on. .f a. Me “3“« 

Lr'h ,!,d“t d ” 1 "’ “ J “ “»« »!»»> *k. development . 

«re 3 h s f f ma . le f° W , erS ’ Hk ® the male - are bor ne inside of sheaths which 
are at first entirely closed. Finally the sheath is split open by the growth of 

tino fT " lt ll .n, an d a ‘ this stage pollination is accomplished. The two 
tips of the cracked-open sheath are separated and the cluster of fenSe 

Si -dSXsMS.'is: 
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flowers pulled out. A twig of male flowers is then inserted into a cluster 
of female flowers and tied in place with a bit of palm leaf or with a string. 
This completes the process of pollination. 1 

Other facts which should be borne in mind are the following: 
(1) The female flower clusters do not all appear at the same time, 
but several weeks may elapse between the appearance of the first 
and the last clusters. During all this time the trees must be closely 
observed so that no female clusters may be overlooked. (2) Female 
flowers may appear at such an early or late date that no male trees 
are in bloom. Against this emergency the date grower could easily 
protect himself by storing away some male flower clusters, the pollen 
of which, it is said, does not deteriorate for at least two years. (3) A 
female flower cluster not pollinated will grow dates, but such dates 
are without seeds, they never properly mature, and are without 
commercial value. 2 

That artificial pollination of the date palm was practiced during 
the period of the Assyrian Empire is certain from monumental evi¬ 
dence. 3 For early Babylonia the case is not so clear. Scheil, as 
we have seen, made the inference that it was employed as early 
as 2400 b.c. If it was known in the days of Hammurabi, it would 
indeed be peculiar if his Code should be without any provision in 
regard to this important work. But there are still two paragraphs 
on date culture awaiting our investigation, namely, §§64 and 65. 
Both have caused the translators a lot of trouble. It will be well, 
therefore, to reproduce them here in transcription and translation 
as found in Harper's Code of Hammurabi, p. 33. 

§64 

TRANSLITERATION 

sum-ma a-wi-lum kird-su a-na Nu . Gis . Sar a-na ru-ku-bi-im id-di-in 
Nu . Gis . Sar a di kirtim §a-ab-tu i-na bi-la-at kirtm si-it-ti-in a-na be-el kirim 
i-na-ad-di-in sa-lu-us-tam su~u i-li-ki. 

TRANSLATION 

If a man give his orchard to a gardener to manage, the gardener shall 
give to the owner of the orchard two-thirds of the produce of the orchard, 
as long as he is in possession of the orchard; he himself shall take one-third. 

1 Quoted from Swingle, op. tit., pp. 16, 26, 27. 

* Swingle, op. tit., pp. 27-28. 

• Of. Guide to Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities (British Museum), 2d ed., PI. X. 
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§65 

TRANSLITERATION 

him-ma Nu . Gib . Sar kirAm la u-ra-ak-ki-ib-ma bi-iUtam um-ta-di 
Nu . Gis . Sar bi-la-at kirim a-na i-te-bu [i-ma-ad-da-ad], 

TRANSLATION 

If the gardener do not properly manage the orchard, and he diminish 
the produce, the gardener shall measure out the produce of the orchard on 
the basis of the adjacent orchards. 

The important work which the gardener is to perform, and 
through the neglect of which he may seriously diminish the produce 
of the date grove, is designated as “rukubum.” The term is rendered 
by Harper to manage; in this he is followed by Rogers. 1 Ungnad 
translates bewirtschaften ; 2 Winckler bearbeiten , 8 which practically 
amounts to the same thing as the English translation above. These 
renderings, which are not even warranted by any of the meanings 
of the V , are too general and only a confession that the real 
significance of the term was not clear to the translators. Consulting 
Delitzsch, HW, p. 620, we find a secondary meaning for rakdbu 
which is expressed by the equations: 

ffi . Nir = r\a-ka-bu 
Hi . Nir=ri-fyu-tu; 

also 

( a-a ) A — rikibtum 
(a-a) A=ri}jMum} 

We may conclude, therefore, that some forms of rakdbu were em¬ 
ployed to designate the act of fecundation. This information does, 
however, not take us very far, though it may serve as a hint that 
we are on the right track. We are obliged to invoke the aid of the 
cognate languages. Turning to a dictionary of the Talmud, 5 we 
make the discovery that I 7 2DH in the Hiphil may mean to graft , to 

1 Rogers, Cuneiform ParaXlcla, p. 417. 

* Ungnad in Gressmann, AUorientalieche Texte und Bilder, p. 150. 

* Winckler in Der alie Orient, Heft 4. 

4 Cf. also Muss-Amolt's Dictionary, p. 963. 

* Levy, Neuhebr. und chaldditchee WOrterbuch liber Talmudim und Midrathim. 
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place one branch upon another . Reference is made to a passage in the 
Babylonian Talmud, in which it is stated that it was lawful for the 
people of Jericho to graft date palms all day on the fourteenth of 
Nisan 1 (i.e., on the eve of Passover), because otherwise they would 
spoil. Evidently we are getting nearer the secret, for now there has 
been established at least a connection between the V 2D"i and the 
date palm. Yet it must be remembered that the very nature of 
this tree makes grafting impossible and unnecessary. The date 
palm has no branches but only immense leaves, which, if they 
were grafted on another trunk, would never produce a fruit-bearing 
crown. Offshoots, however, are never grafted upon another trunk, 
but are transplanted as soon as they have obtained proper size, 
which is the safest and least complicated way of propagating a certain 
kind of date. Grafting is furthermore not an operation which 
could not be put off a few days longer. Considerations of this nature 
would lead to the belief that the process referred to is nothing but 
the pollination of the female flower clusters. 

But the Babylonian Talmud brings us still nearer the goal. 
Rabbi Rashi, commenting on the above passage, describes the 
Sbp-n 103-1 as follows: 51C3 p'SHM "DT bpi bm pi 

■pas criSTm mi's may nrx rnpj bpira 'asa rapa bpi bra 

fiYTS , 2 i.e., a soft branch (of the flower cluster) of the male date 
palm is placed in the split (of the flower cluster) of the female palm, 
because a female palm does not bear fruit, while a male does. 3 

After this excursion to the Talmud we should be justified to 
return to our deserted two paragraphs of the Code and insert in 
the place of “to manage,” to pollinate. 

§ 64: If a man entrust his date grove to a §akinum for pollinating, the 
Sakinum shall give of its produce, for the time that he holds the orchard, 
two-thirds to the owner of the orchard; one-third he himself shall take. 

§ 65: If the §aklnum does not pollinate the orchard and thereby diminish 
the produce, he shall pay rent on the basis of the adjacent orchards. 

* Pes. 4:9 (55«») DTH bs 

* Pes. 66*. 

* The words in parentheses are inserted by the writer to show what really took place. 
Rashi evidently knew in a general way of the significance of pollination for the growing of 
dates, but was lacking in exact knowledge, as his statement, that the male palm was 
bearing fruit, shows. 
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Among the cohtracts concerning rent of date groves one of the 
most interesting is doubtless 

VS, VII 34 

TRANSLITERATION 

1. *« u kir&m ilu A murru 

2. ugar a-ra-afytum 

3. u-at-rur-tum 

4. u ta-lu so li-bu e}p-lim ? 

5. '* u kiri }}u-ra-zartum 

6. itti fyu-ra-za-tum 

7. m a-pil i4i-$u 

8. mdr m urah-mu-ba-li-it 

9. a-na ha-ki-nurtim 

10. [76] . Ta . £ . A 

11. ['i u ki]rdm Urrar-ka-ab-ma 

12. [h'-it]-ti-in 

13. be-el kirtm 

14. [sa]-lu-iis-ta-am 

15. sa-ki-nu-um 

16. i-li-ki 

17. V bi-la-tim u-ri-e 

18. X 8i-si-na-tim 

19. i-na-ad-di-in 

TRANSLATION 

A date grove of the god Amurru, in the field of the Arabtum-[canal],—• 
(there are) dry leaves and offshoots,—the date grove of gurazatum, from 
gurazatum, Apil-ili§u, the son of Ura§-mubalit> has rented for caretaking. 
He shall pollinate the orchard; two-thirds (of the produce) the owner of the 
garden, one-third the renter shall take. 

Five talents of urd, ten male flower clusters he shall give (besides). 

NOTES 

Lines 3 and 4, probably best construed as an inserted nominal sentence, 
descriptive of the condition of the orchard, and calling attention to the 
work required of the gardener; itrat-rvrtum, lit. “superfluous ones,” very 
likely refers to dead leaves. With u-at-ru-tum compare neo-Babylonian 
fyarattu >Talmudic i<n ! lin = a dried branch. Ta-lu so li-bu: Sum. Gisim- 

T T 

mar . Tur . Tur = Idlu = liplipu=lipu =offshoot; literally therefore the above 
term signifies “offshoots of offshoots.” Compare with this Mr. Swingle’s 
statement that 

the offshoots, when uncontrolled, grow unhindered, and rival in size the 
parent trunk, and they in turn give rise to other offshoots, so that finally 
the result is an impenetrable thicket with a few tall trunks, and a tangled 
mass of offshoots at the base; op. cit., p. 15. 
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Lines 11-16 contain almost verbatim the provisions of § 64 of the Code. 

Line 17: ure must be left untranslated at present; it doubtless refers 
to one of the extremely numerous by-products of the date palm. 

Line 18: si-si-na-tim = sissinatum and sissinnu, plur. col. of st[n]-nu= 
cluster of date blossoms ( Dattelrispe ); cf. Delitzsch, HW, and Muss-Amolt, 
p. 775, for references. Our contract helps us to identify the sissinnu, not 
with the flower cluster in general, but with the male blossom in particular. 
The renter is to deliver ten of them to the owner, and since the pollen can 
be kept for years against a case of emergency this stipulation becomes clear. 
Compare also the cases cited in Muss-Amolt, p. 775: sis-sin-na-su vl e-tir= 
its male clusters he shall not take; or sis-sin-ni i-na-as^si =the male clusters 
shall be brought, i.e., to the owner. 

One more tablet should be more closely inspected, namely: 

VS, VII 27 , transl. by Schorr, 191, KU, III, 661 

TRANSLITERATION 

1. XI gan eklum u kirdm 

2. sa pa-la-ag ilu Urds 

3. itti e-li-e-ri-sa marut na-fyi-annum 

4. m ta-ri-bu-um u-se-zi 

5. li-ib-ba-am si-na-am 

6. i-na-§a-ar 

7. urn um siduppi (Ka . hum) 

8. i-na i-li-im 

9. su-ku-na-am 

10. i-sa-ka-nu-su 

. 11. 1 gan ejclum Ka . Gar 

12. samassammum ma-la 

13. i-ba-hi-u 

14. sa-lu-us-ta-la 

15. i-na-ad-di-si-im 

TRANSLATION 

Eleven gan field, date orchard, of the Ura§-canal, from Eli-erisa, daughter 
of Nabi-annum, Taribum has rented. He will take care of the pollination. 
At the time of date harvest, besides the produce of the orchard of which 
he took care, he shall give her from one gan of his usufruct {ejclum Ka . Gar) 
sesame, as much as there is, her one-third. 

NOTES 

Lines 5 and 6: libb&rn sindm ina§ar; libbu Gisi?nmari= lit. the heart, i.e., 
the crown or leaf tuft of the date palm, which, as we know, constitutes its 
very life. The above expression is therefore evidently only a circumlocution 
for rukkubum , “he shall take care of (pollinate) the blossoming trees.” 
The same is true of the phrase found above in R23, o-ro-om zi-nartum 
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i-na-§a-ar. Delitzsch, HW, equates arum with the date flower s (Da ttel- 
bliite). It seems, however, more satisfactory to stay with the V rPN from 
which the forms a-ru-u and vsru-u are derived, which, according to 
Delitzsch, denote ‘‘something done to a tree or forest . . . . but what ?” 
HW, p. 130. But the most common meaning of the V rPK is to be or to 
become pregnant . Would it be too bold a speculation to venture an answer 
to the above question of Delitszch and translate the phrase in question “of 
the fecundation of the blossoms he shall take care” ? 

Lines 8-15: They are interesting in so far as they show how the renter 
was remunerated. The produce (sukunnum) of the orchard of which he 
took care C i-sakanuhi) evidently went to the owner, but he received the 
secondary crop, with the exception of one-third of the sesame from one 
gan, which the landlady demanded for herself. I-na i4i-im (besides or 
above) is mistaken by Schorr for ina ilipu, and therefore translated “at 
the time when the offshoots will bear.” —Babylonische Rechtsurkunden, p. 191. 

In another type of contracts a fixed amount of dates is required 
as rent for an orchard. In this manner the owner protected himself 
against any diminished return from his grove through the negligence 
of the renter. The owner’s demand had to be satisfied first, and the 
rest of the produce remained for the gardener. A contract of this 
type is represented in 

VS, XIII 18 (Date: Hammurabi 23) 

TRANSLITERATION 

1. 4f gur suluppi 

2. 2£ gur suluppi ( damkuti[ ?]) 

3. napfyar 6 1 gur suluppi £ . A 

4. 10 biltam u-ru-u 

5. 10 biltam zi-zi-na4um 

6. 2X60+30+1 gisimmarl 

7. biltam **“ kirim 

8. sa m mvr-na-wi-ir-tum 

9. marat na-bi ilu lamol 

10. m ibik-iUum(tum) 

11. mdr i-ku-(un)-bi-ea(t) 

12. i$-ba-at 

13. warab kislimum 

14. i-na Mb ga-gi-im 

15. gil-bar ilu lamas Ni . Ram . E 

16. 10 biltam u-ru-u 

17. 10 biltam zi-zi-noAum 

18. la-bi-ir-ta-su 

19. i-narad-dirin 
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TRANSLATION 

gur of dates 2£ gur of-dates a total of 62 gur of dates rent. 

10 talents of ure. 10 talents of flower clusters (of) 251 date palms, rent of the 

orchard of Munawirtum, daughter of Nabi§ama§, which -, son of 

-, has taken. 

In the month of Kislimum, in the gate of the temple compound, he shall 
pay according to standard measure of the §ama§ temple. Ten talents of 
ur6, ten talents of flower clusters, his former dues, he shall give. 

NOTES 

Line 3: £ . A = su§&, very likely rent (Abgabe). This document, which 
is designated in the index to VS, XIII, as a Darlehen (loan), is nevertheless 
clearly a contract concerning the rent of an orchard. For similar contracts 
see VS, VLl*\ VS, VII 1W , VS, VII W , Th.D. 226. 

Lines 10 f.: Cf. Ranke, BE, VI, Pt. I, “Concordance of Proper Names.” 

In summing up the results of our investigation of Old Babylonian 
documents pertaining to date culture, it might be stated that the 
inferences and conclusions of V. Scheil as stated in the introduction 
have been verified by direct evidence from the Hammurabi period. 
Above all, artificial pollination was a well-known process, and legally 
covered by at least two paragraphs of the Code. In other respects 
the Code gave legal sanction to time-honored customs which had been 
formed during many centuries in which the inhabitants of the 
Euphrates-Tigris Delta had enjoyed the blessings of this remarkable 
tree. Through them a high degree of efficiency was attained, and 
the interests of both the owner and renter were safeguarded. 

SUPPLEMENT 

DATE CULTURE AS AN ECONOMIC FACTOR 

The date palm possesses in a high degree the love and esteem of 
those for whom it provides sustenance. The number of uses to which 
the tree and its products can be put is phenomenal; a Persian poem 
praises enthusiastically 365 ways in which it proves itself the bene¬ 
factor of man. Strabo characterizes its usefulness to the Baby¬ 
lonians as follows: “All other wants (besides that of grain) are 
supplied by the date palm.” Assyrian monuments are often pictur¬ 
ing their soldiers in the act of cutting down and destroying the 
date groves of besieged or captured cities. These ruthless warriors 
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knew that by this act they would deal a death blow to the economic 
life of their enemies. Another witness to the high esteem in which 
the date palm was held in ancient Babylonia is the Code itself. 
See §59, which decrees that “if a man, without the consent of the 
owner of an orchard, cut a tree in that man’s orchard he shall pay 
one-half mina of silver.” This extremely heavy fine was, of course, 
calculated to protect this beneficent tree from any would-be despoiler. 
The temptation to such a theft, no doubt, was very serious in a 
country which produced no other kind of lumber. 

In an attempt to estimate the productivity of Babylonian date 
groves we are almost entirely dependent upon the material used by 
Scheil in the article referred to above. The orchard described on the 
Nippur fragment shows by far the better record. If we disregard 
the series of trees of 25 ka, for which the number is missing, it would 
contain 239 trees; the entire number may have been something like 
250 trees. With an average of 50 trees per acre the size of the orchard 
would amount to about five acres, or 600 sar. The total produce of 
dates, calculated from the scribe’s estimate, would be 56f gur. The 
record grove on the Umma tablet contains 341 trees with an esti¬ 
mated yield of 26 gur 185 ka. The total for the various groves 
mentioned on this tablet is 1,332 trees, with an estimated yield of 
61 gur 154 fca. The highest yield per tree in the Umma orchards is 
60 fca, while in the Nippur grove of the entire number of c. 250 trees 
there are 104 bearing more than 60 fca, seven trees yielding as high 
as one gur per tree. The impression which one gains from the Umma 
tablet is that it deals with young plantations; especially the rather 
high percentage of unproductive young trees favors this conclusion. 

The maximum yield in the Nippur grove is one gur per tree from 
a series of seven. This would correspond to about 105 kilograms 
(c. 210 pounds) if the value of the fca is taken to equal .47 liters. 
Mr. V. Scheil regards this to be an extremely light yield when com¬ 
pared with modern figures, which often show double that amount. 
Should we, however, accept the value of the ka to be .81 liters, as 
more recently proposed by Thureau-Dangin (Revue d y Assyriologie, 
1912, p. 24), then this discrepancy would disappear. 1 On this basis 

1 The writer notices that this value has been accepted by recent French writers on 
economic topics. It is especially in the realm of agriculture proper that a value higher 
than . 47 liters seems to be almost imperative. 
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the highest yield would be c. 365 pounds, a figure which would still 
be very moderate, since, according to Mr. Swingle, a yield of from 400- 
600 pounds is not infrequent with rich soil and abundant irrigation 
(op. cit. y p. 24). 

For the Hammurabi period there is only the above-cited contract 
VS, XIII 18 that could be drawn upon for making comparisons. The 
251 trees mentioned are evidently the number of date palms found 
in the orchard. If the 6f gur of dates constitute about two-thirds 
of the produce, which the owner could legally demand for himself, 
then the entire yield was estimated about 10 gur of dates, plus the 
various by-products. This yield equals nearly that of the third lot 
on the Umma tablet, where 291 trees are estimated with 12 gur 
218 ka, which would give for 250 trees an average of a little more than 
10 gur. 

There is still another way of arriving at an estimate of the eco¬ 
nomic importance of date culture, namely, by comparing the sales 
value of farm land with that of date orchards. For this purpose 
Volume VS, XIII proves a regular storehouse of information, for not 
less than twelve orchard sales are recorded. Comparing the average 
sales price of these orchards with the average value of farm lands 
during this period we will find that the former brought at least double 
the amount of the latter: 


VS. XIII Nu. 


Number 31 
Number 67 
Number 70 
Number 74 
Number 78 
Number 80 
Number 81 
Number 87 
Number 93 
Number 94 
Number 98 
Number 99 


Proveni¬ 

ence 

Date 

Amount 
of Land 

Price 

Sippar 

Senkereh 

Senkereh 

Senkereh 

Senkereh 

Senkereh 

Senkereh 

Senkereh 

Senkereh 

Senkereh 

Senkereh 

Senkereh 

Hammurabi 40 ? 
Rim-Sin, Isin 2 
Rim-Sin, Isin 2 
Rim-Sin, Isin 7 
Rim-Sin, Isin 8 
Rim-Sin, Isin 10 
Rim-Sin, Isin 12 
Rim-Sin, Isin 20 
Rim-Sin 

Rim-Sin 

Rim-Sin 

Rim-Sin 

5 sar 
100 sar 

70 sar 

60 sar 

31 sar 

90 sar 
100 sar 

90 sar 
130 sar 
230 sar 
200 sar 
130 sar 

11 Sekels 

74 Sekels 

64 Sekels 

64 Sekels 

6f Sekels 

21 Sekels 

10 Sekels 

19 Sekels 

141 Sekels 

12 Sekels 

25 Sekels 

141 Sekels 


ice per 
O Sara 


Sekels 
i Sekels 


[ Sekels 
Sekels 
i Sekels 
Sekels 
Sekels 

Sekels 
Sekels 
1 Sekels 


Average price of orchards = 14 Sekels per 100 sars 

= 252 Sekels per 1800 sars 

Average price paid for farm lands, 
computed from 22 sales = 1134 §ekels per 1800 sars 

The value of date orchards is therefore more than double that 
of common farm land. 
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CTtittcal Note* 


CORRECTIONS TO LANGDON’S “SUMERIAN 
LITURGICAL TEXTS” 

These corrections of Langdon’s “Sumerian Liturgical Texts” ( Publica¬ 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania Museum , Vol. X, No. 2) are the result 
of a collation of his texts with the originals in the Museum, undertaken in 
connection with a study of the material made by the Assyrian seminar of 
the Graduate School. The importance of the texts justifies, I venture to 
think, the effort involved to secure a correct text, which is obviously essential 
for the interpretation of the material. 

It is in the hope of making a contribution to the study of Sumerian, our 
knowledge of which is still imperfect, that I herewith place the result of 
my work at the disposal of scholars. 

i a».i t fp*-; 5 oh-. 11- m i it :*; t *•* t«•• |j|j^, 

i OUr.I, ; M, l ^; t WvJT, i l lU. <■ rM#; 

to.'t.Sc; Xpjt-'iU JM ■.ifcjtfei ; 4 R ur.X't. II: 

L 33:^ £, R-.I, H : M., M.t 

* io : ; 

■ Jflfc.X, ; Ail ,-t u-jfo;3 tmX, l il:^i^ ; 

<oOtr.l,.Ji^)S^ r ;n If ilf ; II, Oh. t ■ 111 flu. t. II: 

>fs; U ' 11 ^ J ‘ lt 3, ' <rtv - 

1,13 

Text No. 1 , Obverse Column II 

Correct the numbering of the lines by placing figure 5 two lines above. 

L. 2. Several signs might be missing before mdrgan(ki). For sign 
DILMUN cf. my copy. LI. 2-4 are not necessarily continuations of 11. 1-3. 

L. 7. (End) Instead of me read ok. 
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L. 8. After second sign add ra: kur-ktir-ra-ra.* 1 
L. 17. Last signs: zag-sal. 

L. 18. Erase dividing line; the whole tablet is ruled. 

L. 19. Read: bdr-bdr-gb-ne. 

L. 23. First two signs: KAL-KAL. Betewen the DU and NE add ub. 

Text 1 , Obverse Column III 
L. 1. Sign marked sic! is ELTEG (Br. 4445). 

L. 3. Instead of ligir the text has AG A (Br. 6945). 

c 

L. 5. Second sign is a perfect GA. Last clear sign is SAL. 

L. 6. Instead of GAM read probably nu. 

L. 8. First sign is nun. 

L. 9. After an-ki-a add PA* 

L. 20. After mu-ra add AN* 

L. 23. Signs read gal-gal and marked sic! are gi%-ds gis-ds. 

Text 1, Reverse Column I 

e 

LI. 2-6. Sign GA marked sic! is perfectly written. 

L. 8. First sign en. Before ga read AB-azag-ga. 

L. 9. A-ab-ba mu-un-gar( f) AB azag-ga , etc. 

L. 10. Ab-zu ( dingir) usu?n-x(Br.H2Q8)-a-gar lii t etc. 

L. 11. Before GAN read MUL. 

L. 12. Before DU-BI read -ga-nim-e . After DU-BI read MUL. 

L. 13. Read se-ga-dm(=A-AN) me-ldm-bi. 

L. 14. Before sag add dingir-gal-g'al-e-ne t. 

L. 18. Fourth sign clearly li. 

L. 19. First sign is nun. 

L. 20. First two signs: maj-ri. 

Text 1 , Reverse Column II 
L. 4. Last signs: nam-mi-in-du ?. 

L. 6. Signs marked sic! are M written over erasure. 

L. 10. After this one more line is missing. 

L. 15. Same as above. 

L. 17. Complete ( dingir) en-lil-ld. 

Text 2 

L. 17. After this add line 17a: ( dingir) a-ru-ru DI mu-na-duj etc. 

L. 29. Instead of the sign KE$DA read i-lu. 

L. 40. Fifth sign is al* 

1 1 have marked with an asterisk those corrections to the copies which seem to have 
Langdon’s approval, since they have been followed in his transliterations. The accents 
used to distinguish the different signs are the same as those employed by F. Delitzsch in 
his Sumerischet Gloaaar and Sumerische Grammatik. 
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Text & 

Obverse, 1. 9. Instead of ga read M. 

Text 8, Reverse 

L. 4. Instead of mi, sign is probably UL. 

L. 8. Sign marked sic! is IB.* The upper wedge is the dividing line. 

Text 4, Obverse 

L. 1. Sign between uru and ba (omitted in the transliteration) is IM. 

L. 2. The name of the god is {dingir)nu-mi&-da. Erase extra wedge 

on sign kur. 

L. 3. The sign between nam and at is ra. Erase extra wedge on sign 
GfiME. Last sign (A) has been erased by the scribe. Line reads: nitalam-a - 
ni (dingir)nam-ra-al geme-sag-ga ir- f etc. 

L. 5. Erase sign NI, which is not on tablet. 

L. 8. Third sign is RI, not GA. Instead of nag read ku. 

L. 11. Change ub into te * 

L. 12. Third sign is very probably vb. 

L. 15. Fifth sign not NIGIN, but AB. Instead of A-E read A-KAL. 

L. 16. Change into ( dingir)nin-in-si-in-na* Instead of sag-kalam^mo- 
gh read ama-kalam-ma-gc. Last two signs (KA-BI) are very probably 
lag^hag. 

Text 4, Reverse 

L. 1. Complete text from transliteration. Repeat twice the last sign.* 

L. 4. Last sign is clearly tim. 

L. 5. Instead of kur gu-ti-um read gir kur-ra-gh. Gutium is never 
mentioned in this tablet (cf. below). 

L. 6. First sign not gu: might be le or numeral XL. Third sign 
mostly destroyed: URU ft The signs sd-ba are very uncertain. The 
sign after bal is destroyed: probably not bed. 

L. 16. Instead of turn read M UR (Br. 11190). Instead of barba-dib 
read la-ba f-gL # 

Text 5, Obverse 

L. 2. First two signs: KA-AB. 

L. 3. Between KA and NI one sign is either destroyed or has been 
erased. 

L. 5. Read dam instead of nin. This and the following two lines are 
incomplete at the end. 

L. 8. Instead of ki-a read ki-su (cf. copy). 

L. 12. For first sign cf. copy. Second sign is gir. 

L. 14. Last sign is he. 

L. 16. Sign marked sic! is DUL-DU , * I' .* 

> Tablet belongs to the Casslte Period. 
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L. 17. Instead of word erasure place sign dim. 

L. 18. Complete third sign into BAD. 

Text 5, Reverse 

L. 6. After IM-GAL read nam. 

L. 12. After this add 1. 12a: ur-sag-mu-ne igi-mu RI-RI-tl-ne* 

L. 18. Instead of i-gal read kdrgal. Probably same correction in fol¬ 
lowing line. 

L. 21. Before DU read til (cf. copy). 

L. 22. Erase the two wedges marked sic! They belong to the line 
above. 

L. 24. The sign before zabar is BE. 

Text 6, Obverse Column II 
L. 1. Nothing missing between te and ur* 

L. 7. Erase sign between na and zu* Latter sign might be IU. 

L. 18. Instead of sal-la very probably luUa. 

L. 26. The sign after e is probably su (cf. copy). 

L. 27. One or two signs missing at the beginning of the line. The sign 
read edin is URU-\-GU (Br. 931}. 

L. 28. Instead of ab read tab gi§. 

L. 29. Sign su is uncertain (cf. copy). 

L. 33. Instead of IM read UG. The text clearly distinguishes these 
two signs. 

L. 34. Same as above. Add ma before nigin* 

L. 39. Instead of IM read UG. 

Text 6, Obverse Column III 
L. 4. Last sign not sil (cf. copy). 

L. 6. Last sign is ra instead of gk. 

L. 7. Instead of IM read UG. 

L. 8. • Instead of kalag read e. Extra wedge belongs to line above. 

L. 9. For first two signs cf. copy. Erase interrogation mark. 

L. 10. Add last sign la.* 

L. 12. Instead of IM read UG. 

L. 14. First sign probably lugal. Instead of gtd read sud (Br. 7594). 

L. 20. Erase tum-mna. Instead of turn, a small ub, added later by the 
scribe. The ma might be da (cf. copy). 

L. 21. Instead of IM read UG. 

L. 22. Instead of kes read GAR. 

L. 25. Instead of IM read UG. 

L. 27. For second sign cf. copy. Last signs: gu?-ub?-SAL-A. 
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L. 29. Instead of JAf read UG. 

L. 30. Instead of ri( t ) read DAR. 

L. 35. Instead of IM read UG. 

L. 37. Read TU for SA/L 

L. 38. Second sign is the leskig of lit (cf. copy). 

L. 41. Third sign probably g&ne. 

L. 42. Restore: SAL-US-[DAM]-A-NI. Last signs: nin (dingir ) 
a-zi-[da t\. 

Text 6, Reverse Column I 
L. 8. First sign clearly su. 

L. 11. Some signs are probably missing between ga and AN. 

L. 12. Instead of KESDA (sic!) read u$. 

L. 14. Instead of IM read UG. 

L. 15. After eS, traces of the sign IM. 

L. 17. Last signs: dl-kur-ra ni f-bar^ri. 

LI. 19-20. (End) Instead of BI read GA. 

L. 21. Before mu-un4il-la-ni a sign is missing; traces of nu. 

L. 22. Instead of NE read BIL. For last sign cf. copy. 

L. 26. First signs: nin-TUR-TUR. 

L. 27. First signs: lugal-mu. After si read fr( = A-<§7). 

L. 31. Sign before ur is ki. 

L. 32. Instead of NE read t<L{=KA +LI). 

L. 33. Erase interrogation mark after AN * The sign la io e-dvAa is 
the sign sd with a gloss written underneath (cf. copy). 

L. 36. Instead of IM read UG. 

L. 38. First signs: sd-E-A. 

L. 40. Add nirib after sign mi: mi-ni-ib-ni-ni-e. * 

Text 6, Reverse Column II 

L. 1. Line begins: [lugal]-la-mu im-bat-til-la .... 

L. 2. Line begins: .... nam-tar-ra ud-III- . 

L. 6. sagf-ga m / u-su(=KU) ba-ug-gi. 

L. 7. b&rt-mu = Br. 5515). 

L. 10. Last sign is za over erasure. 

L. 12. The sign after dingir-ds is the leskig of DU. 

e 

L. 14. Instead of IM read UG (cf. copy for last signs). 

L. 15. Instead of gih-uz cf. copy. Instead of lag read na~KAL. 

L. 16. The first sign is dim instead of ba. For last signs cf. copy. 

L. 21. First signs: da-ad. 

L. 25. Read: . ... -bi nu-mu-til4a-mu. 

L. 25. Second sign is lit. 
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L. 28. For the first three signs cf. copy. Probably double GAM 
(Br. 1213). 

L. 29. First signs: .... mu ir-ra. 

L. 80. For third sign cf. copy. 

L. 31. Instead of IM read UG. 

L. 38. Instead of gis read ma. 

Text 7 

No. 7 is a Dublin tablet, and therefore not accessible to me. 

Text 8 , Column I 

L. 2. Second sign is zu. Fifth and eighth signs lii instead of lugal. 
The sixth is probably pad (Br. 9409). 

' L. 3. Instead of UD probably AZAG. 

L. 5. Sign transliterated x is probably ur. 

L. 10. Numeral VIII is in vertical/not horizontal, wedges. 

Text 8 , Obverse Column II 
L. 1. Instead of lal-lal read sal-sal. 

L. 3. Second sign not ram, probably sid (cf. copy). Instead of GAL- 
KU read ku ( =KA+GAR). 

L. 4. Read ki instead of di. USLANU (Br. 3046) instead of nun. 

L. 5. Erase first sign: wedges belong to sign in line above. 

Text 8 , Reverse Column II 
L. 9. First sign is GA. Third is UD. 

L. 10. The first sign, instead of te , is either numeral XL or sign se. 

Text 9, Obverse Column I 

L. 1. Read nu-e. 

L. 2. The first sign is probably zag. 

L. 17. Fourth sign is ama. 

L. 18. Sign after a is lugal. 

Text 9, Obverse Column II 

L. 6. Instead of gis-dur cf. copy: agaf. It is the same sign as rev. 
col. 1,1. 6, first. 

L. 8. After the sign hi add md* 

L. 10. Instead of ma-an-gar read ma-gar-gar. 

L. 20. Instead of dcnniafi read <Uma§. 

L. 21. Complete sign KA (cf. copy). 

L. 23. Last sign not sag. Probably &(=UD-DU). 

L. 24. Instead of zi-da read zi-us. Instead of lam read DUN. 

L. 25. Read SeS-E instead of &E&-GE. Last sign is probably ga. 
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Text 9, Reverse Column I 

L. 2. Sign ga is doubtful, probably bi. Sign marked sic! is not lam 
but DUN. 

L. 5. Sign marked sic! is an erasure. Erase sign me and read §l-en- 
pad-db-en. 

L. 9. Sign in in gi-in-na has been erased by the scribe. 

L. 20. Second sign is a. 

Text 9, Reverse Column II 
L. 1. Change second sign mu into IM. 

L. 4. Read: sag-ga-bi §£-im-. .... 

LI. 6-7. Erase dividing line. 

L. 18. Erase sign between ir and gu. 

L. 21. The two signs after i-ktir are to be united and form the sign 
hibir (Br. 8847) (cf. copy). 

Text 10, Obverse 

L. 2. Seventh sign is not dim , but ni written over an erasure. 

L. 6. Instead of nin-ka^kala read sign gir (cf. copy). 

Text 10, Reverse 
L. 2. Gis-gi-gal is right. Correct sign gi. 

Text 11, Obverse 

L. 1. First USLANU (Br. 3046). Erase, gunification at the left (!!). 
Between first and second sign insert me .* Usutngal is perfectly written. 
Cf. note 4 on page 152. 

L. 2. Instead of ti-dul-la read igi-$id-la (Br. 10881). 

L. 3. Sign after la-la is ba instead of no. 

L. 3. Instead of an ukkin read ( dingir)ninni. Under the sign ka is 
written in small character the sign e. The last sign is TIG instead of am. 

L. 9. Last signs: US-US-DAM. 

L. 11. Last sign is la. 

L. 12. Instead of KA+NE read KA+LI. 

Text 11, Reverse 

L. 1. Instead of da-gdl read d-gdl. 

L. 6. Same as above. 

LI. 6-7. Add sign NE at the end of the line. 

L. 11. Instead of KA+NE read KA-\-LI. 

L. 16. Erase sign i at the beginning of the line. Same as above. 

Left edge. For the fourth sign cf. copy. 

Text 12, Obverse 

The obverse is in two columns.* Col. I, last line, read ta instead of du. 
All lines in Col. II are incomplete at the end. 
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Text 13, Obverse 

LI. 1, 2, 3, and rev. 11. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14: In every instance the 
last sign is ta instead of ah. 


Text 13, Reverse 
LI. 2 and 5. Fifth sign is il* 

L. 4. Instead of very probably o5. 

L. 10. Correct sign ft.* 

L. 11. First part of the line is written over erasure: probably si instead 
otgi. 

Text 14, Obverse 

L. 2. The first sign is ama, not the sessig of TUN. 

L. 3. Erase last wedge marked sic!. It is the end of the dividing line. 
L. 4. After nin-gal the first sign following the determinative for deity 
is probably DUN, not TUD or NIN. 

L. 5. Instead of bur read GAR. Following sign might be gu. 

L. 7. What is read se-KU is one sign. Probably sar. 

L. 8. Last sign, instead of mu, probably zi. 

L. 12. Last sign, instead of la, probably ra t 

L. 14. Last sign, instead of gH, is gestin, the same as the third sign in 1.7. 
L. 15. Fifth sign: instead of am read gi. 

L. 23. Instead of dim-gal read usumgal. 

L. 26. The fourth sign is ku instead of DAR (cf. copy). 

L. 30. The sign ni in mu-ni-tar is very uncertain. Erase the dividing 
line here and after 1. 33. The whole tablet is lined. 


Text 14, Reverse 

L. 5. Instead of X ( MA-\-GUNU)-ki read KA-Btj mu-ne-gdl. 

L. 7. Instead of TUM read the common sign IB. After the sign mu 
the line is written over erasure: mu-ni t-dagal. 

L• 8. Instead of zid read nam: igi-nam-til-la. 

L. 9. Correct sign after mu-ni into tB. Rest of the sign is an erasure. 
L. 10. Instead of kalag read sign UN. 

L. 13. Instead of kah-e read sim. 

L. 14. Instead of sign gti cf. copy. 

L. 20. Instead of buranun(l) the first three signs read: kisal-mafi-ga. 
The sign in has been erased by the scribe. 

L. 23. Instead of sibir read d. 

L. 26. The first sign is $ instead of dag. 

. L. 27. After the heavy line add 1. 27a: sa-gar-. . (Only one sign is 
missing.) 
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Text 15 1 

L. 22. Erase sign lal and lU-dm. 

L. 24. Sign marked sic! is RI written over erasure. After that read: 
gil-ki-gdl. 

L. 26. Erase sign me. After en insert two more signs: gilt-et. 

L. 27. Read: . . . . -ama uhimgal-an-na .... 

L. 28. kalam-a-ra. .... 

Text 16, Obverse Column 1 

L. 3. The sign after UN is ma ( kalam-ma ). The following is not ab 
but URU+UD (Br. 909). 

L. 20. Instead of mi read ki. 

Text 16, Reverse 

Change order of columns. Col. I becomes Col. II and vice versa. 

Col. 1,1. 7, read ki-bal-a al-tar -. 

L. 15. Last sign is nam. 

L. 16. Last sign is lal. 

L. 20. First sign is en. 

L. 23. First sign is DUN. 

L. 31. After sign al and before gil read three signs: LUL-A-AN. 

L. 32. Second, sign is ro. Follows u&umgal-A -A N. 

L. 33. Sign marked sic! and following are to be read: ( gis)al4a-dm 
(=A+AN). 

Text 16, Reverse Column II 
L. 7. One more line missing between 11. 7 and 10. 

L. 16. Third sign is lugal. Last is e. 

L. 22. Add sign LAL and read: {dingir)en-Hl-ld. 

Left edge. Line is entirely wrong. Cf. copy and read sid-ii-bi LX-kam. 

Text 17, Column I 
L. 5. Read an-na instead of en-na. 

Text 17, Column II 

L. 6. First sign is 

L. 7. Same as above. Next sign azag. 

Text 18, Obverse 
L. 10. Add A after BAL. 

L. 13. Last sign is tim. 

L. 31. Read fro instead of ga. 

Text 18, Reverse 

L. 33. After 6o-lo-n add: u qalam. 
i A late copy of an old tablet. 
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Text 19, Obverse 

L. 2. Third sign is the sessig of DU, same as in 1. 5, fourth sign. 

L. 9. Instead of ( dingir)en~ki read en-na, without determinative. 

L. 10. Sign before si-ni is e instead of KAL. 

L. 12. Read ba instead of sar. 

L. 13. Second sign is Hr. 

L. 14. Sign between dim and ba is gar. 

L. 16. Sign between ta and gdl is nir. 

L. 17. (End) Sign after si is probably ra instead of md. 

L. 17. Instead of RU read &A. 

L. 18. Instead of A read E. 

Text 19, Reverse 

L. 1. Sign KAK probably Hi. 

L. 4. Fifth sign is ma§. 

L. 5. Instead of double DUMU-D£$§£KU (Br. 4139) read lar-dim. 
Sign after sag is gaz. 

L. 7. First sign: urudu. 

L. 9. Last sign is ID instead of DA. 

L. 10. Sign after nun-bi is Z(7. After AN is KU instead of ma. 

LI. 11-18. Leave twice as much space for the break. 

L. 14. Instead of DIM read US. Sign following is probably lit* 

L. 18. Read: mi-ni-in-gar-ri-es f es f-dar ni-sag-sag. 

L. 19. Read: kd- . . . -gu rrmfi-bi ba f-svh bdd-da f-bi ba-{jul. 

L. 20. Second sign is gir. 

L. 22. First two signs: usumgal. Last four signs: Hril-larbi. Rest 
uncertain. 

L. 23. Instead of sir-ri read mu-us. 

L. 24. Beginning: ki-KU-azag. End: Sl-im-bi ba^ul. 

L. 25. Last sign {jut. 

L. 27. After sign AN: narsig(=IGI+GUNU)-ga. 

Text 20, Obverse 
L. 1. First sign probably A. 

L. 2. Second sign ji. 

L. 3. Fourth and fifth signs: sim. 

L. 6. After zagin read ib instead of Lib. 

L. 9. After ga and before AB add ZU. 

Text 20, Reverse 
L. 1. Read la instead of H. 

L. 13. Sign after LUL has been erased by the scribe. 
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Text 21, Obverse Column I 

L. 4. Second sign probably kam instead of gu. After na only one sign: 
nam. 

L. 9. Second and third signs: lu(j-ba. 

L. 10. Sign before LID is sib. Last sign is tu(ku). 

L. 11. Instead of §ar read in. Next two signs are gar-gar. 

L. 12. Instead of IM-SAR read nam. Rest uncertain. 

L. 16. (End) Instead of wr, read lu. For last sign cf. copy. 

L. 18. After §6-g<tt-la the next three signs are dingir-ri-e-ne. 

L. 19. Third from last is dagal. 

L. 22. Last sign is ZU. 

Text 21, Obverse Column II 
L. 3. Last sign very probably IB. 

L. 7. Sign marked sic! is probably ok. 

L. 9. Second sign kam. Sixth sign e. 

L. 10. Instead of DI read ZU. 

L. 12. Correct first sign as per copy. 

L. 14. Fourth sign: read si instead of hi. 

L. 16. Fourth sign is dagal. 

L. 17. Last two signs are te-te. 

L. 19. (Beginning) IGI-mu-ta gis-gi . 

L. 20. (Beginning) DUMU-DUMU-D£SS£:KU(Bt. 4139)-motf. 

Text 21, Reverse 

In the copy the two columns of the original are not separated. To Col. II 
belong the last three half-lines to the left and the wedge before the sign mu in 
line eight. Much more empty space should be left at the beginning of both 
columns. 

Text 21, Reverse Column I 

L. 2. One sign missing before gar. Next sign is ra. 

L. 3. Nu is the first sign. Instead of BA-AB read ZU-AB(abzu). 

L. 4. First sign probably gdn. Instead of an-ki read an-na. 

L. 5. Instead of GAL-KI-DtJG-A read sd (Br. 2289). Last sign is la. 
L. 6. Instead of S-gal read nun-gal. 

L. 7. Before sag read mu-ZUR (Br. 9067). 

L. 8. First wedge belongs to Col. II. Signs mu f sagt belong to line 
above. Instead of KA-KA-SU read sag-U-la. 

L. 11. (End) After ki-d&r read me-o-m. 

L. 14. Instead of KU-t read di-tar-me. Erase following sign ni , which 
is not on tablet. 

L. 16. Probably: dam-sag-ga. 

LI. 20-23. Some signs missing at the end. 

L. 21. Read su-me-ra. 
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L. 22. Read da instead of us. Two or three lines may be missing at the 
bottom of the column. 

ReV. Col. II: Two-thirds of every line is missing at the beginning. 

Text 22 

Change Obverse into Reverse and vice versa. 

Obv. 1. 4. Nothing missing after the sign sa. 

LI. 7-11. At the end of these lines some signs are probably missing. 
Rev. 1. 1. All signs are doubtful. 


Text 24, Obverse 

L. 5. Seventh sign is v$( = £+SAL, Br. 5515). 

L. 8. Last two signs: mu-na- . 

L. 9. Last sign probably ta. 

L. 11. Instead of ta very probably al. 

University op Pennsylvania 


Next sign $6. 


Edward Chiera 


THE “WANDERING ARAMAEAN” 

For many years the problem of the relationship between the bobbin 
(SA-GAZ) of the Amama Letters and the Hebrews (D"'“Q9) of the Old 
Testament writings engaged the attention of biblical scholars. We now 
know that the word babbiri ( SA-GAZ) is not a gentilic but a class noun 
meaning “plunderer,” “Bedouin,” and that it was thus used as early as the 
time of the First Dynasty of Babylon. 1 

I am inclined to believe that we have been reading too definite a mean¬ 
ing into another biblical expression descriptive of Israel’s ancestors. I 
refer to the “Syrian ready to perish,” “schweifender Aramaer” C'EPfcj; 

of Deut. 26:5. In commenting on this verse Driver 2 says: “Jacob 
is so styled, with intentional disparagement, on account of his foreign con¬ 
nections; his mother’s home had been in Aram-Naharaim (Gen. 24:10-24), 
and he spent himself many years in the same country (Gen. 29-31) in the 
service of his mother’s brother, Laban ‘the Aramaean’ (Gen. 25:20; 28:5 
in P; 31:20-24 in JE), whose two daughters he married.” There seems to 
be unanimity of opinion in this matter on the part of scholars. I am aware 
that it is somewhat venturesome to offer another interpretation. 

On the Taylor Cylinder of Sennacherib, Col. V, 11, we are now able to 
restore a broken context. 3 According to the Assyrian king, there gathered 
around Shuzubu, the Chaldean, “the fugitive Aramaean, the runaway, the 

1 Cf. my article. “On Israel’s Origins.” AJTh, XXII (1918), 37f. 

* Deuteronomy {ICC), 289. 

* Delitzsch, Aetyrieche LeeeetUcke, 5th ed. 
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murderer, and the plunderer” (Amel Ara[mu b)alfcu munnabtu amir dame 
babbilu firushi ipfyurwna) . In the documents from the Cassite Period, 
kalku is frequently placed after the names of persons in the employ of the 
temple. There is no doubt as to its meaning. The persons thus designated 
are fugitives. Munnabtu , a word of frequent occurrence in the cuneiform 
texts, comes from the root abdtu, the equivalent of the western “ON; cf. 
“Q& It is another term for “fugitive,” “runaway.” ffabbilu, 

from fyabdlu, “to ruin,” is closely related to fyabdru, the root from which 
fyabbiru (cf. babbiri, above) is derived. 

It is evident that Sennacherib is describing Shuzubu’s army as composed 
of the offscourings of society. One thinks at once of the motley and unsavory 
crowd that gathered about David at Adullam. 1 Now it is undoubtedly true 
that Aramaean nomads, “Bedouin,” were pushing into lower Babylonia in 
Sennacherib’s day. But Aramu balfcu as used by the Assyrian king in the 
passage under discussion seems to me to have a very general meaning. Is 
it not possible that “Qj}< ■'Epfct of Deut. 26:5 is likewise nothing more 
than a general term for “fugitive”? “A roustabout was my father; and 
he went down into Egypt, and sojourned there, few in number; and he 
became there a nation, great, mighty, and populous.” 

D. D. Luckenbill 

University of Chicago 

*1 Sam. 22:2. 
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A SUMERIAN “URGESCHICHTE” 


The fascinating title of Vol. X, No. 1, of the publications of the Baby¬ 
lonian Section of the University Museum at Philadelphia 1 stirs the imagina¬ 
tion and forcibly reminds the reader of the race solidarity that should be. 
Laying aside all predilections, however, the study of this text by a con¬ 
siderable group of eminent Sumerian scholars leaves no reasonable doubt 
about it: |the title is unfortunate, not to say misleading. 

This outcome places beyond the scope of this survey the 65 pages of 
introduction, rich as it is in illustrative material relating to the title; and it 
confines our attention to the 20 pages of transliterated an d translated text, 
and 2 autographed plates. 

Owing to the damaged condition of the tablet, the lacunae are so exten¬ 
sive that the actual theme of the text may long remain a matter of doubt. 
The unity of the original is scarcely clear from the printed title, and it is 
much more obscure in the exegesis of the editor. The present writer has 
suggested a viewpoint from which possibly unity might be secured.* Pro¬ 
fessor Jastrow’s “Sumerian Myths of Beginnings ,,s covers the most of its 
contents. 

The correct and complete analysis of the subject-matter is not, however, 
the primary consideration in a textual volume like the present. The accuracy 
of the text is the fundamental concern, and there seems to be some need of 
emphasizing this apparent truism in the present instance. If there is one 
criticism of the notable work of elucidating this text, it is that theories have 
sometimes taken precedence over textual facts. 

The printed text is confessedly inaccurate. The editor has made 
numerous modifications in various journals. 4 More corrections have been 
ma e by others, 5 but the list is nowhere complete or harmonious. The 

culty is more deep-seated. Langdon’s own corrections have been made 
wit the confident assertion that they were not considerable enough to shake 
s rst theory of the poem. Divergent readings by others have been made, 


Lat J™ e «“* f, p * c of Paradise, The Flood and The Fall of Man. By Stephen 
Langdon. Philadelphia: University Museum. 1915. Pp. 97+5 autographed plates. 

* See JAOS, XXXIX, 322-28. 

* AJSL, XXXIII, 91-144. 

pp. 2 < 18 e f. XXXVI (1916) ' 140-45; AJSL, XXXIII (1917), 245-49; ET (1918), 


See especially Jastrow, AJSL, XXXIII, 94—95; cf. Chiera’s list, above, pp. 232 ff. 
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more especially where the text appeared to be manifestly against the theory 
of the title. In the same connection it is not infrequently the case, where 
the sign value is correctly given by Langdon, that the sign itself is inac¬ 
curately reproduced. The sign gi is a case in point. It occurs at least 
seven times on the tablet, in the majority of instances clearly written with 
two perpendicular wedges, and perhaps it was so intended in all. Langdon 
with one exception represents it with only one upright wedge, which brings 
it into partial resemblance to md$. There are many similar phenomena. 

Taken as a whole these variations of copying and reading are remarkable 
and require explanation in so practiced a copyist as the editor. They are 
readily accounted for when we learn that most of the text was copied from a 
photographic reproduction. Even a cursory glance at the original makes it 
evident that nothing short of omniscience could have accomplished what 
the editor essayed to do. 

The first need, therefore, is that the entire text be restudied as a whole 
and correctly reproduced. No sure progress in the interpretation can be 
hoped for till that is accomplished—one theory being about as uncertain as 
another. It is disappointing, therefore, when the editor apparently seeks to 
shake off the controversy by urging more important tasks. This may be 
true, but it is safe to say that whoever furnishes a reasonably reliable text 
of this tablet will perform quite as important a service as the production 
of the present copy. It may not be amiss to add that the tablet shows 
many marks of disintegration, which make it imperative that the task be 
done without too much delay. 

It is accordingly not yet feasible to review the text as a whole, and the 
limitations of space will permit only a limited discussion of details. 

Professors Prince 1 and Jastrow 2 have probably done the most important 
pioneering work on the poem; and the latter lias without doubt made the 
most brilliant single contribution to the true apprehension of its meaning. 
In the basic passage, obv. II 24 ff., however, Professor Luckenbill has 
rightly pointed out* two of Jastrow’s readings that are improbable. 

In obv. II 24 e-a in Langdon is read dirig by Jastrow. Langdon's 
reproduction of the text at this point is exact even to the representation 
of the erasure traces underlying the a of e-a. In addition the scribe shows 
no marked peculiarities when he employs dirig elsewhere; cf. obv. Ill 9. 
In obv. II 25 Langdon’s gi is interpreted as mdk by Jastrow. The writing 
of gi is uniform with the exception noted above, which only confirms the 
reading in this instanc e, mds itself is made quite differently; cf. obv. I 17. 

iPhe first sign in obv. II 25 is, however, incorrectly reproduced by Lang¬ 
don, but neither in the transcribed text nor the original is Sumerian d possible. 
There is a defect in the tablet near the base and at the left of the upright 

» See JAOS, XXXVI. 90-114, 269-73. 

* JAOS. XXXVI, 122-35, 274-99; AJSL, XXXIII, 91-144. 

»See AJTh, XXIII, 103, n. 3. 
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wedge. There are two, not three, horizontal strokes. “ There is only one 
certain diagonal wedge, and when compared with us above and below there 
seems to be no reasonable doubt that the same character is intended here also. 

These changes do not necessarily alter the significance of Jast row’s 
interpretation; indeed, they may rather enhance it. The objection might 
be brought against Jastrow’s translation, as it stands, that the coitus (cf. obv. 
II 25) occurs too soon; cf. fine 30. Langdon’s rendering of e-a (obv. II 24) 
might still stand, but this use of e ought not to be pressed till the more 
usual equivalents have been found to be irrelevant, e-a signifies “cohabita¬ 
tion” {Sumer . Glos., pp. 1, 31). gi (1. 25), i.e., ge, interchanging with ge, 
signifies “turn, bring back, restore,” here applied to erection, kds in the 
same line regularly means “be fiery” (Sumer. Glos., p. 116). Lines 24-26 
would accordingly read: “His member of [i.e., for] cohabitation he 
uncovered. His member he erected. It became violently inflamed. His 
member, large and firm, he would not draw aside. ” 

In rev. II 44 the third sign has been a matter of some doubt and con¬ 
troversy (cf. AJSL, XXXIII, 139, n. 3). The sign consists of two clearly 
written perpendicular wedges. There is not the slightest trace discernible 
that would favor the reading a. This is a matter of some importance in the 
rendering of this difficult passage. Most of the renderings proposed would 
seem to be considerably affected by it, including that of Albright (cf. JAOS, 
XXXIX, 93). 1 Professor T. J. Meek, of Meadville Theological School, was 
good enough to collate the foregoing passages at the same time that I had 
that privilege, and he confirms the readings here suggested. 

The first sign in rev. II 46 has no tangible resemblance to glr (Langdon), 
nor is it sd (Barton), nor pi (Albright). The traces are difficult, but a 
comparison with sag just above shows that they rather readily lend them¬ 
selves to ka ‘mouth.’ As I try to show elsewhere, this should help to 
eliminate some possibilities. 

I forego a discussion of the elusive character TAK.KU. Professor 
Barton (cf. AJTh , XXI, 571 ff.) has thrown the most light on its true 
nature. Cf. also Langdon (ET, XXIX, 22) and Albright (JAOS, XXXIX, 
80 ff.) (Dr. Albright has assured me in conversation that the true reading 
of the name has been discovered. The results have not yet been published.) 

Langdon’s copy is a marvelous piece of work to have been made from a 
photograph, but the method is, nevertheless, fatal to that fidelity demanded 
in the reproduction of original documents. 

The title, though bordering on the fanciful, has aroused a truly justifiable 
interest in a work embodying a view of things as instructive as it is naive, 
as primitive as it is diverse from the earliest legends of Israel. 

Leroy Waterman 

University of Michigan 

1 For my own proposal see JAOS , XXXIX, 322 ff. 
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A MATHEMATICAL CUNEIFORM TABLET 

By H. F. Lutz 
U niversity of Pennsylvania 

CBS 8536, according to the Museum catalogue, was purchased 
from dealers, who bought the tablet from Arabs. The tablet was 
possibly unlawfully acquired by them at Nippur or at Abu Hatab. 
It is splendidly preserved and the writing is deeply cut and easily 
legible. The reddish-brown tablet measures 130 mm. (width) by 
156 mm. (length). Column 1 contains the division of 60, 1 which 
it carries through, with the exception of 7 up to 10. It then proceeds 
up to 81, omitting a great number of intermittent divisors. Columns 
2 to 12 contain tables of multiplication. The scheme is in every 
instance the same. It multiplies a number up to 20, followed thence 
by 30, 40, and 50. Then follows the multiplication of the number 
with its own self. With the exception of column 3, the succeeding 
line contains the square of the number of the preceding line. The 

> Col. 1,1. 1, is not quite clear to mo. It is a division, the result of which is 40. The 
sign, which I read gal with a question mark looks more like bi. The perpendicular stroke 
in the sign is not as clearly shown on the tablet as it is on ray copy. It must, perhaps, 
be suppressed. 
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square is expressed by the sign, which is to be read according to 
other mathematical texts, which write the word much better than 
does this text, ib-di. Thus column 4, 2025=45 2 ; column 6 , 1600 = 
40 2 ; column 7, 1296 = 36 2 , etc. In column 2 the scribe has, by 
mistake, omitted the number 50, read 50 2 . The two last lines 
contain in each column the division of 3600 by the first number of 
the column, and that of its result, arriving thus in each instance at 
the number first given. 

The importance of the tablet lies in its use of fractional numbers. 
Column 5 is most remarkable in that respect. It exhibits a very 
high state of arithmetical knowledge among the Babylonians, and 
it is particularly remarkable when we consider the age of the tablet. 
According to the general style and the writing of the tablet, it cannot 
be placed later than the Cassite period, but it seems more probable 
that it goes back even to the First Dynasty period, ca. 2000 b.c. 

To those who are interested in the way the ancient Babylonians 
treated the fractions, but who are not acquainted with the fractional 
system of that people, a few remarks regarding the same seem to be 
necessary. The fractions are always expressed in terms of sixtieth, 
or rather three hundred-sixtieth, which were reduced to the simplest 
fractions, whenever the numerator could be expressed either by the 
number 1 , or else by a number that was one short of the number of the 
denominator. That is, g 8 ^ = ^ or Sussu), = 3 

(Suiian), (Amu), |« = |8 =f (Sinipu), |«°=| 

(parab), „Y'o = eo = ] M> c u), AV = rl = L etc - In order t0 
express they were compelled to make use of a fraction V<r = • 

Since the Babylonians could not express a fraction in which 
the numerator was higher than one and two numbers lower than the 
whole (i.e., ?, i, », J) they operated in a manner shown in the 
following example, which is taken from the text (see col. 1 , last 
line: 60+81 = fy). In order to express the equivalent of our f ? 
they were compelled to make use of the fraction: 


That is, 


4 4 IS+ 


«+*8 4 4 2 5+18 

0 = 4 ~<nv~ _ 44 4+A 

5 0 ho' 


« 0 
8 T 


20yiifl 

2T A, 6 0 


400 — 445 — 44 4+A 
5 4 0 “ HO-6 0~ 
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In column 5 we have a multiplication of 44 > 4.^441 . 
result of which is given correctly as: T+tX 44 r + 


That is, 


6+18 
a i+~i~o~ 

1975— + ao <, ° -- 


44^X44| 




_i«0|0 0_i 975 |5 


Col umn 1 


• • • gal(?)-bl 40-&m 
Su a-na gal-bi 30-ftm* 


igi 2 

30 

igi 3 

20 

igi 4 

15 

igi 5 

12 

igi 6 

10 

igi 8 f 

74 

igi 9 

6 | 

igi 10 

6 

igi 12 

5 

igi 15 

4 

igi 16 

3j 

igi 18 

34 

Igi 20 

3 

igi 24 

24 

igi 25 

214 

Igi 27 J 

2J+4} 

igi 30 

2 

Igi 35H 

igi 36 1 J 
igi 40 l| 
igi 45 lj 
igi 48 11 
igi 50 l* 
igi 54 14 
igi 60 1 

52| 

60 

igi 64 

48 ( 1 ) 

Igi 72 

8 

igi 80 

i 

igi 81 

444+4 

60 


Column 2 


1 

50 

2 

100 

3 

150 

4 

200 

5 

250 

6 

300 

7 

350 

8 

400 

9 

450 

10 

500 

11 

550 

12 

600 

13 

650 

14 

700 

15 

750 

16 

800 

17 

850 

18 

900 

19 

950 

20 

1000 

30 

1500 

40 

2000 

50 a-na? 50 

2500 

2500 -50! 


igi 50 

72 

igi 72 

50 


Column 3 


1 

48 

2 

96 

3 

144 

4 

192 

5 

240 

6 

288 

7 

336 

8 

384 

9 

432 

10 

480 

11 

528 

12 

576 

13 

624 

14 

672 

15 

720 

16 

768 

17 

816 

18 

864 

19 

912 

20 

960 

30 

1440 

40 

1920 

50 

2400 

48 a-na 48 

2304 

igi 48 

75 

igi 75 

48 


iujJu. see ft. 4378, (D.^VYs^iidB? 10075 readlng of ° al ls - however, uncertain, 
t Number 7 omitted in tablet 

ls 27 X Tab,et reads 2 S. which must be a mistahe. The number demanded by the 

§ 1 + 1 ^m 

*9 t 9 GO’ 

I 35 is a mistake. It should be 32. 

t The text hae throughout an interesting variant of the more common 
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Column 4 Column 5 Column 6 


1 

45 


44$+$ 

1 

40 

2 

90 

1 

44$+$ 

2 

80 

3 

135 

2 

888 

3 

120 

4 

180 

3 

133$ 

4 

160 

5 

225 

4 

177§+$t 

5 

200 

6 

270 

5 

222 $+$ 

6 

240 

7 

315 

6 

266$ 

7 

280 

8 

360 

7 

361$ 

8 

320 

9 

405 

8 

400 

9 

360 

10 

450 

10 

444$+$ 

10 

400 

11 

495 

11 

4888 

11 

440 

12 

540 

12 

533$ 

12 

480 

13 

585 

13 

577$+$$ 

13 

520 

14 

630 

14 

622$+$ 

14 

560 

15 

675 

15 

666 $ 

15 

600 

16 

720 

16 

7114§ 

16 

640 

17 

765 

17 

755 

17 

680 

18 

810 

18 

800 

18 

720 

19 

855 

19 

844$+$ 

19 

760 

20 

900 

20 

8886 

20 

800 

30 

1350 

30 

1333$ 

30 

1200 

40 

1800 

40 

1777$+$ 

40 

1600 

50 

2250 

50 

2222 $+$ 

50 

2000 

40 a-na 45 

025 45* * * § 

44J+J a-na 44$+$ 

6+18 

40 a-na 40 1600 
1600 . 40* 


45 80 


31+ 60 

igi 

40 90 

Si 

80 45* 

1975 1 -®! 

60 

60 

igi 

90 40 


(44$+$)* 

igi 44$+J 81 
igi 81 44$+$ 


* Tablet 46. 

t Mistake in text, 40 should be in place of 50 and vice Versa. 

t Text reads wrongly, 567$+$. 

§ Text reads wrongly, 710$. 


Column 7 


1 

36 

2 

72 

3 

1 Q8 

4 

144 

5 

180 

6 

216 

7 

252 

8 

288 

9 

324 

10 

360 

11 

396 

12 

432 

13 

468 

14 

504* 


Column 8 


1 

30 

2 

60 

3 

90 

4 

120 

5 

150 

6 

180 

7 

210 

8 

240 

9 

270 

10 

300 

11 

330 

12 

360 

13 

390 

14 

420 


Column 9 


1 

25 

2 

50 

3 

75 

4 

100 

5 

125 

6 

150 

7 

175 

8 

200 

9 

225 

10 

250 

11 

275 

12 

300 

13 

325 

14 

350 


* Text omits 4. 
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Column 7 


Column 8 


Column 0 


15 


540 

15 


450 

15 

375 

16 


576 

16 


480 

16 

400 

17 


612 

17 


510 

17 

425 

18 


648 

18 


540 

18 

450 

10 


684 

19 


570 

19 

475 

20 


720 

20 


600 

20 

500 

30 


1080 

30 


900 

30 

750t 

40 


1440 

40 


1200 

40 

1000 

50 


1800 

50 


1500 

50 

12501 

36 a-na 36 

1296 

30 

a-na 30 

900 

25 a-na 25 

1296 

36* 


900 

30* 


625 

35f 

igi 

36 

100 

igi 

30 

120 

25* 

Jgi 

100 

36 

igi 

120 

30 

igi 

25 144 







igi 

144 25 


t Text wrongly 1110. 

$ Text wrongly 355. 

| The scribe wrote by mistake 35. and after seeing his mistake, placed the correct 
number 25 on the next line. 


Column 10 

Column 11 

Column 12 

1 

. 24 

1 

22 ) 

1 


20 

2 

48 

2 

45 

2 


40 

3 

72 

3 

67) 

3 


60 

4 

96 

4 

90 

4 


80 

5 

120 

5 

112 ) 

5 


100 

6 

144 

6 

135 

6 


120 

7 

168 

7 

157) 

7 


140 

8 

192 

8 

180 

8 


160 

9 

216 

9 

202 ) t 

9 


180 

10 

240 

10 

225 

10 


200 

11 

264 

11 

247) 

11 


220 

12 

288 

12 

270 

12 


240 

13 

312 

13 

292) 

13 


260 

14 

336* 

14 

315 

14 


280 

15 

360 

15 

337) 

15 


300 

16 

384 

16 

360 

16 


320 

17 

408 

17 

382) 

17 


340 

18 

432 

18 

405 

18 


360 

19 

456 

19 

427) 

19 


380 

20 

480 

20 

450 

20 


400 

30 

720 

30 

675 

30 


600 

40 

960 

40 

900 

40 


800 

50 

1200 

50 

1125 

50 


1000 

24 a-na 24 


22 ) a-na 22) 


20 a-na 20 


576 

576 

606) 


566|| 



24* 


506) 


386J| 



igi 24 

150 

22 )* 


20 * 



igi 150 

24 

igi 22) 

160 

igi 

20 

180 


igi 160 

22 ) 

igi 

180 

20 


* 6, i.e., 360 mistake of scribe for 5 -300. 
t Notice the interesting variant of the writing of |. 

§ The numbers can also be read 5601 and 380}. Their signification I fall to 
understand. We should expect 400 in each case. 
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OBVERSE 



> y Google 
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REVERSE 


Oou * Co, 

l kf l 

€ 1 

Cov 

r _j 

9 

ft ^ t 


li^Hl 

H 


E 

>H 1 

lii'Hii 


Hi 

_ 


Hi 

HI 

*12 

IHK 


^Bi: 

iH 

i;HBl 

tiH 

iiiflHHi 

M_ 

IU^— 


SI 


fHH 

i< ..'■; „ ... 

liM 

SM 

^Hii 

j|jH 

kv^Ht 


f 

IH 

I^Hi 


tiiSHK 

ih^^HH 

Hail 

luS, 

luH 


:-t^H 

liS 

5—i 

jlQH 

< 

H 

^■Hi 

liiHHMi 

!^99i 

la 

H 


SHU 

ii38 

Si^91 

H 

SHI 

iiiifl 

itHHH 

'» 

H 

l^Hl 


tliil 

M 

SiHB, 

PFin 

Hi 


H 

iTT^H 

> ^ i 

tJMHH 

Hi 

iiiTBH 

iVAHi 


pH 1 

tmm 

P€ 

iH: 

I* 


liifSBI 

H 

hiSHI 


sg 

[vhIIh 


•# 

i^H 

iSi 

KiH 

RyhSII 

i^MI 

&HH 

kv/BB 

i«9K , ‘- 

H! 

OH 

KTHBH' 

pm 

»| 

~ : Z\WM 

£;~HI! 

SH 

^ 1 

uwBHHRI 

H 

z — 

hi: 

H 

M, 

m 



HE 

H 

£H^Hl 

Alices 1 

!35 

« 

a hp 

^H 

's li 


!5 | 

^iH 



i 

I 

Hj 

BOB 

^jf| 

H 

m 

^iCSVJI 


RyXvsl 

S'ifjj 

KSii 

u 


R'/H i 

:*»m 

52^ 

r— 

SSifli 

IsH 


ISH 

SiSufl 

w/m 


p^*uHH 

■ 

suflj 

Ei'^HlH 

■ HHH H 
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REVERSE 

Cot. 12 Cot. 11 Cot. 10 










THE GODDESS OF LIFE AND WISDOM 
By W. F. Albright 

The American School of Archaeology, Jerusalem 


I. SIDURI SAbItU 

The misty panorama of event and mirage which passes before us 
in the dawn of human history is lighted here and there by scenes of 
unusual vividness. Of all the episodes in extant literature which 
reach the heights of imagination or sound the depths of pathos in 
so effective a way that they possess undying appeal, none offers a 
more romantic theme than the search for youth and happiness, none 
more thrilling than the struggle for power, and none sadder than the 
final failure. All these motives enter harmoniously into the pro¬ 
duction of that remarkable work of early Babylonian genius, the 
Gilgames-epic, which attains its culmination in the hero’s vain quest 
of eternal life. Stricken, it would seem, with blues, despairing of 
life and in terror of the underworld, whose gloomy secrets have been 
revealed to him by the shade of his erstwhile companion, Engidu, 
he turns toward the setting sun, hoping against hope that he may 
chance upon the abodes of the immortal demigods and quaff life 
at their tables. Passing beyond the dwellings of men, he undergoes 
countless hardships in the wilderness, but at last reaches the gate 
o the sun, guarded by monstrous scorpion-men. The giants, rec¬ 
ognizing the divine blood inherited from his mother Ninsun, admit 
^ im without demur, and Gilgames finds himself in a dark tunnel, 
t e road of the sun, * through which he trudges for twenty-four 
ours (twelve here). All at once a dim light is visible—a few more 
paces and he emerges into a garden of dazzling beauty, 1 prototype 
of the gem-laden orchards of Aladdin (NE, 2 63, 47-50): 


Hindu paraHefto ° nd Assyria ' P- 188 - has noticed an interesting 

palace of the nymph (her char^tJourney of the monkey-king, Hanuman. to the seaside 
2 ,, aracterization as female ascetic is secondary) Parbhftvatl. 

AJSL-Americal 0 'jlZtnal o/’s^^T' Journal of Arekaroloir, 

schaft; BA - Beitrdof *■,,* 1 mitlc Languages; ARW = Archiv fUr Religionswissen - 
JAOS - Journal of the Am CT "Cuneiform Tablets; QE -Gilgames-epic; 

KAT-Die r,° rten<aZ 8ocUt * : -Journal of Biblical Literature; 

/ n und das Alle Testament; K B - Keilinschriflliche Bibliothek; 
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sdmtu naMt inibha 1 

igfyunnatum ullulai ana dagdla (dbat 

uknti naU fya$halta 

inba na&i-ma ana amdri ga’dfy = 

Malachite 8 grew as its fruit; 

A grapevine hung down, fair to behold; 

Lapis-lazuli grew as clusters of grapes, 4 
Fruit grew, dazzling 4 to see. 

It is indeed a picture worthy of an artist’s brush; the description 
is simple but vivid, without the cloying accumulation of riches which 
meets one in Arab fiction. Precious gems blend with luscious fruit 
before our eyes; the rich green mass of malachite looks like the 
luxuriant cluster of grapes; the dark-blue lapis invites to a feast 
from the edible delicacy by its side. 5 There were other trees and 
other gems in the garden, listed in the mutilated lines which follow, 
but the vine is the centerpiece; in the vineyard sits the nymph 
Siduri-S&bitu, on the throne of the sea (kussd tdmti m ), with a veil over 
her head (kutumi kuttumat ). # To her Gilgames turns with his plaint, 
but receiving no satisfaction inquires the way to the immortal sage 
Atrafoasis. Though her reply is discouraging, the undaunted hero 
finds means to cross the distant sea and the waters of death which 
separate the demigod from his mortal children. 


NE — Haupt, Das Babylonische Nimrodepos; OLZ —Orientalistische Literaturzeitung; 
PSBA — Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology; RA — Revue d'Assyriologie; 
RHR*Retue de VHistoire dee Religions; RT^Recueil des Tratauz; SGI -Delitzsch, 
Sumerisches Glossar; ZA — Zeitschrift far Assyriologie; ZATW — Zeitschrift far die Alttes- 
tamentliche Wissenschaft; ZD MG — Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft; 
ZNTW »Zeitschrift far die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft. 

»The antecedent of the fern, suffix may be kira, ‘ orchard,’ a possibility supported 
by the traces. 

• For the meaning of sdmtu see the indications, AJSL, XXXIV, 230: the evidence 
for the rendering ‘ malachite' is convincing. 

• Since igbunnaiu (for reading cf. Meissner, Assyr. Studien, VI, 33) means * grape¬ 
vine,’ bacbaltu ought to mean ‘grape-cluster,’ a conclusion supported by etymological 
considerations, ffagbaltu stands for *bagbagtu, like eldu, ‘harvest,’ for egdu; ildaqqu, 
‘shoot,’ for *igdaqqu, and corresponds to Ar. Jufdca. ‘cluster of grapes left after the 
vintage,' from the root ftocfa, ‘pluck, pick,’ also found in Ar. ftucc. * reed-hut,’ the Assyr. 
buggu. Reduplication is very common in names of plants and their parts. 

« For cdfru, ‘be brilliant’ (root dti, ‘shine,’ found in Ar. dabba, ddbd, yddaha, etc.; 
for the b. due to partial assimilation to the g, cf. gdbu, ‘cry out' - Ar. gdba, and rahdgu - 
rdbada), cf., e.g., Amama 1, 98. 

»The motive of the gem-laden orchard originated in artificial reproduction of fruit 
trees, with precious stones in place of fruit. 

• The veil implies that she was a virgin: cf. KAT*, 432, and below. 
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In my article, “The Babylonian Sage Ut-napi§ti m rtiqu” (JAOS, 
XXXVIII, 60-65), I have pointed out that Siduri's place in the early 
Babylonian recension is more independent than in the later Ninevite, 
and that there is a clear tendency to reduce her rdle in favor of the 
great deluge-hero. In the older form of the story Gilgames asks 
her directly for the gift of life; the perilous journey to the Mouth 
of the Rivers, the home of Ut-napi§ti m , appears only as a dernier 
ressort. Elsewhere 1 —see also below—I will show that the visit of 
Gilgames to Siduri parallels to a certain extent the expedition of 
Lugalbanda to the beer-goddess Siris on Mount S&bu, and was, 
therefore, primarily independent of the episode of Ut-napi§ti m . If 
Siduri was in one.story the goal of the hero's quest of life, she must 
have been regarded as the goddess or nymph in whose hands lay its 
disposal, or, to employ the universally known symbolism, as the 
keeper of the fruit of life and the fountain of life. In the incantatory 
series, Surpu, II, 172, she is called ‘goddess of wisdom, genius of 
life ( l Siduri liptur ll I Star n'vmeqi tl lamassi baldfi), and in a late 
Assyrian letter (Harper, V, 476, 20) her name occurs between Anunit, 
a name of I§tar as queen of heaven (consort of Anu), and Mummu, 
god of wisdom. 

The throne of the sea, if correct, as probable, is a very curious 
detail, which may point, as Jensen thinks, to syncretism with Ba c alat 
of Byblos, whom the Phoenicians identified with IStar, as is estab¬ 
lished by the fact that in the Amarna period her consort is Damu 
(Tammuz) * Long before this time the Egyptian Isis had been 
identified with her as Hathor of Byblos, and Byblos had been 
attracted into the Osiris myth. We may even find an Egypto- 
Phoenician parallel to the throne of the sea in an Astarte legend from 
a papyrus of the New Kingdom (Spiegelberg, PSBA, XXIV, 41 ff.). 

ike Siduri, Astarte sits on the seashore (p. 44, 1, 4: iyA hmSti hr 
1st pijm), where she receives a throne (p. 47, 1, 3: iyXy hr djt n6 
is isbt). Spiegelberg suggests that Astarte was considered the lady 
°. * ocean like Neit of Sais; cf. also the similar figure 

s^ara tdmti , Ishara of the sea.' The throne motive may 

Genii of Fecundtyt^ap^eara^ki ^ 6 " Gilgaraes and Engidu, Mesopotamian 

! Cf. SchrOder, OLZ, XVIII, 291 f. 
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perhaps be traced in 0arr&n at a much later date. 1 Another possi¬ 
bility will be discussed below, in connection with the story of Kalypso. 

To Jensen we owe another important identification, with the 
nymph Kalypso of the Odyssey. While such comparisons usually 
awaken distrust, in this case Jensen appears to be correct, as will 
presently appear. On an island in the far western ocean 2 resides 
the beautiful nymph Kalypso, whose name is connected with the 
virginal Ka\{nrrpa (Odyssey v. 232), in which she veils her head, like 
Siduri. Like I§tar, she sits at the loom, singing as she weaves 
{aoifohovc 1 biri KaXfj ; IStar is the {dbat rigma). She dwells in a grotto, 
surrounded by luxuriant, grape-laden vines (v. 68 f.): 

rj 8’ axrrov Teravtxrro irtpl tnreiovs yXa<f>vpoio 
rjfxepU r)f3u)uxra, Ttdrfku 8c ara<f>vX.rj(TL. 

Like Siduri again, 3 Kalypso’s home is located at the source of the 
four streams (v. 70 f.) * 

Kprjvax 8’ c£eti79 irurvpes pcov v8ari \cvkw 
T rkrpTuu dAA. 77 A.ajv rf.Tpafip.tvat. aAAv8is aAA rj. 

Finally, most significant of all, Kalypso is able to bestow immor¬ 
tality, which can otherwise be obtained only through a draft 
of the celestial ambrosia (Sk. amrta , ‘deathless’), vouchsafed by 
Zeus. Even Apollo and Aphrodite cannot save their favorites from 
death. Yet Kalypso offers Odysseus the priceless boon (v. 135 f.): 

VfraCTKOV 

$q<rttv ada.vo.TOv Kal ayqpujv rjpjara irdvra. 

i En-Nedlm (ed. FlUgel. p. 325). in describing the gods of JJarr&n, says of the goddess 
(?). apparently a name of Jj^Jl XJj the virgin mother of the 

twins Tammuz and Balt! ( = B61tI. i.e.. Madonna, name of the IStar of Erech). kdna lahd 
aittatu 'arydhi* *arlra« (so I would read; B has tarirah, A has iarirati*, ‘evil') yakdnat 
tauaygahu bihim 'ild adhili 'Ibahri =‘(who) had six spirits as a throne, and used to go with 
them to the shore of the sea.’ The appellation ** Persian ” indicates perhaps, if not simply 
a corruption, that there has been conflation with the Iranian water-goddess Ardvlsflra 
An&hita. The Uarrftnians are also said to have celebrated a festival of the ‘daughter 
of the waters,' who is represented apparently on local coins. 

i Odyssey v. 277; in sailing homeward Odysseus must keep the Great Bear on his 
left; cf. also Kranz, Hermea, L (1915), 92 ff., and Gruppe, Griech. Myth., p. 394, n. 6. 

* For the geographical localization of Siduri’s abode see my article, "The Mouth of 
the Rivers," AJSL, XXXV, lfll-95. 

«It may also be noted that her island is the ‘navel of the sea* 0aX&<r<njt)‘ 

Odyaaey i. 50. Since the stone is often the seat of the god (Apollo at Delphi)— 

see Roscher, Omphalos, pp. 51. 53. 63, 91 f.. 95 ff.—it seems not unlikely that this con¬ 
ception is older than the puzzling kuaaH tdmti m , especially in view of the common fancy 
that the waters issue from the navel of the earth (cf. Hoffmann. Z.4, XI. 273). as well 
as from beneath the throne of god (Osiris or Theos; see my article in AJSL). More 
cannot be said at present. 
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The story of Kalypso, therefore, produces a foreign impression upon 
the reader. According to most Homeric critics (cf. Immisch in 
Roscher, s.t;. “Kalypso”), the episode styled by the rhapsodists 
KaXwpovs avrpov is quite independent of the rest of the narrative; 
since she is not an “in Volksglauben und Sage lebendig wurzelnde 
Gestalt,” she is supposed to be a poetic fiction modeled after Kirke. 
The foregoing comparison will show that she is not a “poetic fiction” 
of the Hellenes, and it will be pointed out below that the story has 
been imported from Anatolia—nymph, scenery, and all. 

How did this enigmatic figure originate? The characteristics 
of Siduri-Sabitu as analyzed place her in the cycle revolving about 
Tammuz and I star, where we find virgin-goddesses and deities of 
wisdom and healing, vine-goddesses and genii of life. Nor have we 
far to seek. The name S(S)iduri cannot be separated from Sirtur 
(Ze-ir-tu-ur , Sir-du ), mother of Tammuz; the first r has been dropped 
by dissimilation. Unfortunately we know nothing directly about 
this divinity except her name, which means ‘maid, virgin / 1 a very 
significant fact. While the circumstance that Tammuz’ mother, 
like the mother of Dusares, was supposed to be a virgin is only what 
should be expected, in view of the countless parallels of more or less 
rigor, a few words regarding the original conception may not be out 
of place . 2 

Among most ancient peoples the source of fertility was traced to 
a marriage between father-heaven and mother-earth, or between the 
god of the fecundizing inundation and the goddess of the earth. 
According to this conception the goddess lost her virginity in becom¬ 
ing pregnant with terrestrial life. However, another set of ideas 
was grafted on, producing that marvelous cycle of myths which we 
associate with Adonis and Aphrodite. In lands where the date 
palm flourished, as in Babylonia, there was a sharp differentiation 
between unisexual and bisexual vegetation. Consequently, the sense 


is a ^ dUri . iS explained (II R 32. 27 cd) as ardatu, • maiden.' Sir-tur evidently 

air ier is thentvf " ^ J. OUng man ’ b °y’ ( baliUu ), and ki-el-tur, ‘girl,’ from ki-el =ardalu; 
used for ° f BZEN “• womb, uterus UAOS, XXXIX. 69). 

used for woman like Sum. or ‘womb.’ 

of studies trea ^eut will be as terse as practicable; I am presenting the results 

translations of the ™ !,° tammuz and I§tar in a number of articles, in advance of the 
Series.” ^ r nen ^ cuneiform texts in a volume to appear in the ** Yale Oriental 
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of the sexuality of plant life, common eveiywhere was verv - , 

accentuated. Bisexual plants, which bZe thrirT 1 ** 

regarded as androgynous or nnr+h 0 , ■ e own seed > were 

Of vegetation were similarly fancieeTTrlh T ^ divil,it ' e8 

often androgynous* the ZrZI.,' >*" »«• 

f»own; the^lan"' '«*»> » - 

a scope. The stalls nf Li , • U01 ln t0 ° narrow 

, h “ 

mother-earth; Jephthah’s daughter),* or it mi c ht he T ’ 
which case reaping became castration. We musfreme “ 

stalk was severed with a short sickle iust *k mjer t lat the 
latter was associated with the male membeT’ hTd’ ^ ^ ““ 
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conception, go back to a period of s,x„,l promi ' 
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Sabazios can become their own fathers, why Amon and Min are 

Itself, conceived as a virgin (cf. ratfin and^rlJ^ ° riglnat ? d P*™ 1 * in the gntfn stalk 
I. 44). but mainly as a tmn^ferr^VaTtribuJ fr om motC W ° rt ' r und Snrh ^ 

“ rrr An tw umn 

With iubultu, sunbula, *ear^grailTin^ o^Lm!^**” 6 ^' l, maIe raember -’ identical 
the ultimate source of the cassation of thegodot^r^ The roaplng ° f the ear is 
cations {JBL, XXXVII. 124), as wellL theTt^ Jlofxxx^lTi ^ aPPU ‘ 
s Like the god of fertiiitv t hp ’ AXXIX ’ • be *ng secondary, 

cf. Iranian MaSya and MaSydi in the np^^ant.^ ° ften Considered ** hermaphrodite; 
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called by the remarkable title, ‘bull of his mother/ and Joseph 
‘first-born of his bull’ (i.e., bull, born of himself), 1 and why Tammuz 
receives the liturgic appellation ‘ brother of (his) mother, Mutin-anna 
(litanic form of Gestin-anna).’ 2 The most drastic, and at the same 
time instructive, form of the myth is found in Phrygia. Zeus- 
Sabazios, the ram-god of fertility, consorts with mother-earth in 
the form of a bull. After ten months she bears Kore, whom her 
father later approaches as a serpent, causing her to become pregnant 
with a bull-like son (Sabazios himself). This process was liturgically 
expressed by the formula ravpos irarrip hpaKovros koa tto. rfjp ravpov 
8paK0)v (Roscher, s.v. “Sabazios,” IV, 252 f.). 

It is not, therefore, surprising to find the goddess of fertility both 
mother, sister, and wife of Tammuz, or even identified with him. 
Regularly, however, these functions are divided among the various 
related types of the goddess, Sirtur becoming the mother of the god, 
Ge§tin-anna (whom the Semites called B^lit-^^ri, ‘lady of the under¬ 
world, 3 alluding to her chthonic aspects), his sister and wife (also 
his mother; see above), while Ama-ge§tin-anna, a longer name of 
the preceding, is identified with him! As ‘the virgin/ Siduri (Sirtur), 
is thus properly an appellation of Ama-ge§tin-anna, ‘ the mother-vine 
of heaven/ it becomes immediately clear that the vineyard of the 
former is not a casual ornament, but is her rightful estate as goddess 
of the vine. The characteristics of ancient myths do not spring 
from the pure Lust zum Fabulieren of a poetic fancy, but are sparingly 
selected from available religio-magical motives, ordinarily with an 
economic basis. 4 


How are we to explain the figure of Ge§tin-anna, the vine of 
heaven? 5 Most mother-goddesses with whom we are acquainted 
represent the earth or the moon. Egyptian Nqt, however, is a 
woman or a cow whose teats drip fertility, and who lies locked in 


1 See JBL, XXXVII, 118. 

tion 3 ^h S L°' thC , °f fecundizin g ^cest {JBL, XXXVII. 117, n. 3) occur in connec- 
larab confwv*t« 8 husbandry for obvious reasons; in the Tammuz liturgy the 

lamb consorts with the ewe, his mother (see Witzel, RA , X. 159, 164). 

171. nfaT’ Cdin =CirU empl ° yed Uke E *- ‘ west, underworld'; see AJSL, XXXV. 


rective to f he myth is “admissible. though W , 

rectne to the older schools of comparative mythology 

is baswforf^torf ™ P °!’ h€ f is ’ 35 set forth in Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 43, is interesting, but 
based on too speculative assumptions, and so is not convincing. 
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system, which contains many very primitive Mesopotamian and 
Anatolian conceptions, worked into a unique cosmology and cos¬ 
mogony. In Mandaean symbolism the vine (gufnd ) 1 is the incor¬ 
poration of light, wisdom, and purity; the archetype ( gadradyd) 
vine is in the storehouse 2 of the upper world. The interior of the 
vine is water, its foliage is formed by the spirits of light, and its 
tendrils are beams of light . 3 From it flow the rivers, bearing holy 
water to provide sustenance for man. The god of light and wisdom, 
the Savior, Mandd d'ha\\& (see below), is himself identified with the 
vine of life (gufnd d’haiie). The underlying mythological nucleus 
is the conception that the vine is the world-tree, a plant capable of 
encircling heaven, whose fruit the stars are. Both the Mandaeans 
and the Manichaeans believed in the heavenly ocean, upon which the 
solar and lunar barks were fancied to float. The idea evidently 
had taken deep root somewhere in Mesopotamia, to reappear after 
the debacle of the old culture. 

The close relation that exists between the sdma motive—as we 
may call the association between the fertilizing rain and the 
popular beverage—and the cycle of Ge§tin-anna will appear strik¬ 
ingly on comparing her doublet, Siduri, with Ninkasi. The latter, 
whose name means ‘mistress of the intoxicating fruit’ (Sum. ka- 
‘ fruit,’ as in fftS kageitin — ighunnatu [see above], and si, ‘be full,’ 
also — ^akdru, ‘be intoxicated’), is the consort of d PA-GESTIN- 
DUG ( = ‘the good vinestalk ’), 4 receiving in this capacity the 
name d SA-BIL ( = ‘the one who causes burning,’ i.e., Dame Alco¬ 
hol), and the mother of nine children , 5 the first of whom is Siris, 

1 Cf. especially Brandt, Mandaische Religion, p. 63. 

s For this conception see JAOS. XXXIX, 71 f. 

3 The cosmological system of the Mandaeans seems to contain much more of this 
symbolism than is generally recognized. The fruit (pfrd) of the vine is the world and 
its parts (mdn4); its luxuriance is hypostatized as the spirits ( c utri) who execute the 
commands of Mandfi. d'hanfi. He himself is the soul of the cosmic vine, “whose root is 
vrater, i.e., which springs from water as the first principle—excellent Babylonian doctrine 
(see below). 

4 For these data see CT, XXIV, 10, 22 ff., and cf. Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical 
Texts, pp. 143 ff. 

# Their names are §EM, &EM+KA& (KA§ =&ikaru, ‘distilled liquor’), &EM-KA&- 
G1G (GIG = dark, black’), ME-GUS (a bahuvrihi compound, meaning ’possessor of 
awe-inspiring revelations'), ME-KUG (‘possessor of pure revelations'), EME-TEG 
( possessor of eloquent tongue’), KI-DU R-K A-Z AL (‘the abode of festivity’; ha-zal = 
tasiltu), y U-SILIG-G A (‘the image of prosperity’—evidently alluding to the fictitious 
glow of well-being created by alcohol), and Xin-mada, ‘lord of the land,’ who seems to 
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4 beer,’ 1 with the ideogram $EM = KAS+IS, ‘intoxicating drink of the 
mountains/ i.e., ‘beer/ always considered a barbarous liquor by the 
cultivated peoples of the Mediterranean region; Xenophon (Anab. iv. 
5. 26 f.) found it among the Armenian mountaineers. 2 Since §EM 
means ‘aromatic plant’ (Bab. riqqu = Heb. r&qah, ‘spiced wine’), it 
is probable that it refers, among other things, to the haoma plant, 
supposed to be Asclepias acida or Sarcostemma viminalis , and to the 
beverage prepared from it. Siris wa.s probably employed in at least 
as wide a sense as our own ‘beer/ to include almost any intoxicating 
drink not made from the vine or the date palm. The goddess Siris is 
sometimes identified with Ninkasi (see below), and sometimes 
regarded as her daughter, in accord with her more restricted scope 
of action. From a hymn in honor of Ninkasi, published by Zimmem, 3 
we learn that she was the daughter of Nin-til (i.e., ‘mistress of life/ 
like Siduri), queen of the apsu (the subterranean fresh-water ocean), 
and of Enki (Ea), its king. She is glorified as the spirit of fire and 
intoxicating liquor (see Agni and Soma); her libations mingle with 
the waters of the Tigris and Euphrates, giving them the power of 
fertility—a species of sympathetic magic. Ninkasi is also an appel¬ 
lation (Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical Texts, p. 144) of d Ka§-tin-nam, 
but Langdon is certainly mistaken in identifying the latter with 
d Gestin-an-na (‘vine of heaven’), as her name has an entirely different 
meaning, ‘liquor which fixes (the destiny of) life.’ In character, 


have been a god of sacrifice; to the references given by Langdon add Reisner. No. 48. 
rev. 5. Umun-ma-da iub-bl an-na — ‘ U. who prays heaven.’ The nine are called ilimmu-dm 
dumu-mei djVi„-ka-si-gi mui-lalag (SGI, 284) -e-ne an-na-gi -‘the nine children of Ninkasi, 
the snake-charmers (name of a class of temple priests) of Heaven.’ 

» For m'rSiu and §EM. ‘beer,’ cf. Hrozny, OLZ, XVII, 201 f.. XVIII, 40 f.. and 
especially Haupt, in a paper to have appeared in the Vienna Oriental Journal (for the 
present see Johns Hopkins C/nit. Circulars, XXXV |19161, 694 f.). 

* Cf. Hrozny, OLZ, V, 141. Meyer, Chetiter, p. 55, shows a Hittite cylinder from 
the third millennium, representing two seated figures, with the characteristic Hittite 
queue, drinking beer from a jar through long reeds, just as described by Xenophon. 
Above them the lunar bowl hovers, with arms stretched out toward the beer guzzlers, 
while beneath a serpent crawls. As the scene is common on early cylinders (cf. Ward, 
Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Nos. 83-88). it must have a sympathetic magical or mytho¬ 
logical significance (as do many of these representations). The moon may be explained 
on the analogy of the sdma motive (a shrub which appears at one side, In the Hittite 
cylinder, may be the source of the beverage). It is curious to note from a comparison 
of these cylinders with Ward. No. 900 (the • temptation” scene), that the motive became 
misunderstood and was even amalgamated with the tree of life. 

1 Sumerische Kultlieder, No. 14; for translation cf. Prince, AJSL, XXXIII, 40 ff. 
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however, the two are evidently very similar; Kastinnam is goddess 
of life, like Siduri and Ninkasi’s mother, Nintil. 

After the foregoing remarks we shall not be surprised to find 
Ninkasi figuring in a myth of the s&ma type. As I have treated the 
myth of Lugalbanda and Zfi in another article, 1 it will not be neces¬ 
sary to devote space to it here. The gigantic bird Im-dugud (Semitic 
Zfi, both meaning ‘storm’; see note above), who corresponds to the 
Iranian Sa6na or Simurgh and the Indian Garuda, all of whom are 
zoologically eagles, 2 carries off the tablets of fate, powerful amulets 
by means of which the gods maintain their positions as lords of the 
universe (cf. the story of Thor’s hammer). To recover the dupiimdii 
the gods finally delegate Lugalbanda, the sun-god of Marad, who 
goes north to Mount Masius, 3 where Zti nests, and with the help of 
the wise Ninkasi. (Siris) succeeds in intoxicating the bird and regaining 
the tablets. 4 The goddess lives on Mount S&bu, probably one of the 
Armenian mountains, and is introduced to us as ‘the wise woman, 
the mother who is versed in banquets ’ 5 (CT, XV, 41, 24 : g$me4ug-tug 
dagar-ra me-te-gar = sinnistu itpistu, ummu sa ana simdli Saknat ); 
the mention of her name is sufficient signal for a poetic outburst in 
praise of wine: 

ina siJcar izzazd tdsUdti 
ina sikar ussabii rtsdti = 

In brandy 6 abides joy; 

In brandy dwells rejoicing. 7 

* “Gilgames and Engidu.” appearing in JAOS. 

2 Mythically these monsters, the prototypes of the Phoenix and Rubb> have been 
confounded with the cosmological dragons of all Asiatic peoples, whose origin I will 
treat elsewhere. This is very evident in Mas c Gdi (ed. Barbier de Meynard, I, 263 ff.)» 
who says that the tinnin , * water-spout’ (supposed to be a dragon; tinntn is Heb. tannin, 
‘sea-monster’), lives five hundred years, the Phoenix period. The tinntn has also fallen 
heir (p. 268) to the seven-headed muSruSiu of Babylonia. 

5 In AJSL, XXXV, 179, it is shown that the Sum. GaSur (C7\ XV, 43. 1) is Assyr. 
KaSiari, Mount Masius, the southernmost of the Armenian ranges. Just as Zfl lives on 
Masius, so Safina nests on Hard Berezaiti, Garuda on Mfiru, and, it may be added, the 
eagle of Zeus on Olympos. 

* For the proof see tentatively my article, “Gilgames and Engidu.” A translation 
of the available fragments of the Lugalbanda cycle is in preparation. 

6 Cf. Hrozny, OLZ, V, 139 f.; simtu is a synonym of tdkultu, used in our text (1. 19) 
for ‘feast.’ 

* Assyr. Sikaru and Heb. Sik&r refer, as Haupt has shown, to distilled liquor in general; 
he has suggested ‘brandy’ as a convenient rendering, though a little too specific. 

7 Fsalm 104:15, “Wine, which rejoices the heart of man,” and Judg. 9:13, 
Must rejoices gods and men.” 
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I shall demonstrate elsewhere that this story has arisen from the 
fusion of two myths. Upon the primary motive, the struggle between 
the monster of chaos and the sun-god, has been grafted the myth 
of the seizure of the divine drink, under the guardianship of the 
goddess of alcohol, by the thunder-eagle, who bestows it in the form 
of rain upon the thirsty land; 1 the similarity of this to the Garuda 
myth, as recounted in the beginning of the Mahdbhdrata, is evident. 
The second motive is the one interesting us at present, since it shows 
unmistakably that our divinities are associated with myths of the 
sdma type. This is true not only of Ninkasi but also of Siduri, whose 
appellation Sdbitu must be explained as a gentilic from S&bu, the 
residence of Ninkasi. Mythologically the two deities are equivalent, 
as follows from the fact that their r61es in the Gilgames and the 
Lugalbanda cycles are closely related (the evidence is given in my 
article mentioned above; contrast ZA , XXXII, 169). 

Why were the homes of these wine-deities localized on Mount 
S&bu ? While it is undeniably hard to explain the origin of geographi¬ 
cal nomenclature in mythology, in some cases it is quite possible. 
After countless etiological myths had arisen explaining geographical 
terms, the ingenuity of mythopoeists of a later generation began 
applying the principle to the embellishment of other myths. Thus 
Mount Ni$ir in Kurdist&n was probably selected as the place of 
landing of the Babylonian ark not only because of its height but also 
with reference to the fancied derivation of the name from nagdru, 

‘protect, save.’ An excellent explanation of the same nature is at 
hand for the localization of the home of the wine-goddess on Mount 
S&bu: sabu means ‘drink w'ine’ (&OC), 2 whence sabti, ‘wine’ (Ar. 
sibd 3 ), and sdbti, ‘tippler’ (Heb. sobP), corresponding to Sum. 
lu-ka$-Mm-sdm (SGI 279), lit. ‘one who buys much liquor,’ synonym 
of lil-ka£-si-si-ki, ‘a man who becomes habitually intoxicated,’ 
Assyr. gakaru ( = Ar. sakrd or sakrdn); sibu is ‘wine-dealer’ (Ar. 
sdbP or sabbd 5 ), Sum. lu-ge&tina (lit. ‘man of wine’). Mount S&bu 
was probably the name of a real mountain in southern Armenia or 
the vicinity, beyond Qa§ur = Ka§iari-Masius, the home of Zd. The 
city of Sabu m , perhaps lying eastward of Babylonia, mentioned in 

» Or disgorges it under the bolts of the thunder-god; see above. 

* Hardly ‘deal in wine,’ like Ar. adbd, adba'a, ‘buy wine to drink.' 
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Babylonian texts of the third millennium, can hardly have any con¬ 
nection with our S&bu, nor is it probable that the Anatolian wine-god 
Sabos (see below) derived his name from the mountain, or conversely. 

It is not an accident that the home of S&bitu is placed in the 
northern mountains, which have been from time immemorial the 
paradise of the vine. Cuneiform lists of the most renowned vintages 
refer us to Syria and northern Mesopotamia, whence, in Herodotos’ 
time (Herod, i. 194), rafts laden with their precious cargo of wine 
floated down the river to Babylonia, just as they doubtless had done 
from the early period. In very ancient times, it is true, the vine 
grew in lower Babylonia, 1 in Arabia, 2 and even in Egypt, 8 but viticul¬ 
ture was even then being banished by the rise in temperature which 
has accompanied the progressive desiccation of these lands, a fact 
now definitely established by the researches of Ellsworth Huntington. 
At present the southern boundary of the vineyard zone is said to run 
through Bakuba, northeast of Bagdad. 4 Viniculture never played 
a part of any importance among the industries of Babylonia. The 
mythological significance of the vine need not, however, surprise 
us, as we have outgrown the chimera of a southern origin of the 
Sumerians. It would be rash now to affirm that Eridu, 5 originally 
on the Persian Gulf, though settled in Neolithic times (cf. JAOS, 
XXXIX, 127 ff.), is older than A§§ur, where the Deutsche Orient - 
Gesellschaft found a prehistoric Sumerian stratum. Since such 
place-names as Harrdn and Hdbur 6 are Sumerian, it is, at least, 
certain that they occupied northern Mesopotamia, while it is very 
reasonable to suppose that their original home was still farther north. 7 

1 Gudea planted vines in Laga§ (2500 b.c.): cf. Meissner. Assyr. Stud., VI. 32. 

2 Cf. Landberg, Dattna, p. 1357, and NOldeke, Neue Beitrdge, p. 64. The origin of 
Sem. V ain (also in South Arabian and Ethiopic) =Gr. 0 W is veiled in obscurity, though 
the view (championed also by Meyer, GA, I*. 705) that it is a loan from Anatolia is plau¬ 
sible. The word does not occur in Assyr. (against GB*); Ini alpi = GI§-GE§TIN-IGI- 
GUD means ‘ ox-eye (vine) ’! 

* For viniculture in the Old Empire cf. RT, XXXV (1913), 117-24. 

* So Lindl apud Hommel, OLZ, IX. 661, n. 1. 

4 For the refutation of the modem Assyriological Eridu mvth see my article, “The 
Mouth of the Rivers,’’ AJSL, XXXV, 161-95. 

* See my article, cited above. 

a /«r T Y > Y'J ? lerIai1 language seems to Present the closest affinities with Georgian (cf. 
hi w AXXIV, 86 f.). The improbable Turkestan hypothesis, originated by King, in 
istory of Sumer and Akkad, has attained portentous dimensions in Langdon s 
Jammuz and Ishtar. 
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The relation between Anatolian and Sumerian religion is very close, 
quite aside from the mutual influence exerted in historical times, 
which fell rather heavily to the debit of Asia Minor. We will, there¬ 
fore, turn to Anatolia in the following discussion for light on some 
problems not yet cleared up by Assyriological investigation. 

II. THE VINE AND THE SERPENT 

Throughout Anatolia and the Aegean lands the vine was inti¬ 
mately associated with the god of fertility, so closely, in fact, that 
the vine became his principal symbol, as befitting its importance in 
the economic and social life of those countries. For our purposes, 
as might be expected, the European cult of Dionysos is not so pro¬ 
ductive as the ritual and mythology of his Asiatic counterpart, 
Sabazios, the head of the Phrygian pantheon. In view of the non- 
Hellenic character of some phases of his cult, and his association 
with the pre-Phrygian worship of M& and Attis, we may regard him, 
in nature if not in name, as a very ancient god of productivity. That 
the Hittites worshiped divinities of a Dionysiac type is established 
by the sculptured image of a god carrying large clusters of grapes, 
found at Ivriz in Lycaonia, and by the representations of the Cilician 
Sandon. The Phrygian Sabazios, 1 or Sabos, whence his followers 
were called Saboi, is the god of heaven, 2 whose rains give fertility, 
and is variously conceived as a bull, a ram, or a serpent (see above), 
forms in which he consorted with mother-earth. His two principal 
cult-symbols are the vine and the serpent, which appear in conjunc¬ 
tion. The ophidian rites are described by Demosthenes, who in his 
oration De corona (259-61) accuses Aeschines of having taken a 
prominent part in the recently introduced mysteries of Sabazios: 
tovs tow wapeias (reddish-brown snakes sacred to Sabazios; 

cf. Theophrastos, Char. 28) dXipuv nal vrkp rfjs K&f>a\fjs aiup&v kt\. 
The sacred serpents were carried in a \Uvov (winnowing basket; we 
are dealing with a harvest festival) 8 or darri by the \iKvo4>6pos, and 

» For Sabazios see especially Eisele’s article in Roscher. The explanations of the 
name offered hitherto are speculative and do not commend themselves: e.g., Heb. ad&d, 
‘drink wine,’ is proposed as an etymon by Levy; others prefer Lat. tabaja, ‘Illyrian beer,’ 

* Closely related to the Anatolian moon-god. also god of fertility, sometimes called 
Men Sabazios. 

* In this connection it is interesting to note that in Egypt a section of grain was 
always left standing by the harvesters as a propitiatory offering for the snake genii 
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fed on honey cakes and wine. 1 To acquire fertility women drew 
gilded serpents through their bosoms, receiving thereby the sym¬ 
pathetic impregnation of the god of fecundity. 2 

Besides the male vine deity, female vine and serpent divinities 
were worshiped in Asia Minor. On an Ionic vase four owapdivoi 
extivu* are represented in a vineyard; two hold a basket or net to 
catch the grapes, a third plays the flute, and a fourth brings a jar 
for the must. 4 These nymphs are evidently the serpent-guardians 
of the vineyard, just as the Egyptian harvest-goddess Rnnylt {yit — 
‘serpent’) is portrayed in ophidian form (see above). Weber’s 
contention ( Philologus , LXIX [1910], 201 ff.), adopted by Kiister 
(p. 92), that the Anatolian Echidna was a form of Kybele, and that 
Apollo Pythoktonos received his name from his victory over the 
cult of the latter, is interesting; the demonstration is not sufficiently 
rigorous to be convincing, especially since Apollo Pythoktonos 
reminds one strongly of Horus the snake-killer, or Marduk, slayer 
of the dragon, to say nothing of the Hellenic parallels. It is, however, 
intrinsically probable that the Echidna was a form of the earth- 
goddess as well as a type of fertility spirit. The nature of these 
vineyard nymphs is amusingly illustrated by Lucian’s parody (Vera 
historia i. 7), in which the travelers come to a river of Chian wine 
flowing from a vineyard whose vines were beautiful women from the 
thighs up, sprouting grape-laden branches from their fingers. 8 The 
men who kissed them immediately began to stagger, and two who 


which found refuge there, fleeing before the harvesters. The harvest fields of all lands 
are full of snakes, who devour the vermin which prey on the grain and thereby render the 
farmer a great service. Ancient superstitions usually had a real economic base, though 
not always so clear as here. 

1 Cf. Keller, Das Antike Tierleben, II, 287, for a reproduction of a silver vase (Stroga- 
noff) figuring a maiden who gives a sacred serpent in the \Upop wine from a pitcher; 
see below. 

1 For the phallic symbolism see below. 

*Cf. Herod, iv. 9 for a description of the Scythian Echidna: rfr rd pip &pu iri tup 
vXourewK tip at yvpaiK&r rd Si ipepdtu 5<ptos. A Babylonian goddess is similarly formed (KB VI t 
2, p. 2, 1. 12; 4, 39): qulipta klma qlri atdt, ‘she is wrapped in a slo u gh (see below) like a 
serpent.’ 

4 Cf. Kiister, Die Schlange in der griechischen Kunst und Religion, Religionsge- 
schichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, XIII, 2 (1913), p. 143: “ Im Stiden ist dieses 
Tier der treueste Huter der Garten und Weinberge, und wer es tdtet setzt sich noch 
heutigen Tages Vorwiirfen und Scheltworten aus.” 

6 Vegetation deities on Babylonian cylinders are represented sprouting branches 
from their fingers. 
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accepted their advances grew fast, beginning with the genitals, and 
were transformed into human vines themselves. 

The ophidian deities of Babylonia have been treated with as 
close approach to completeness as may reasonably be expected by 
Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar , pp. 114 ff. Though long opposed to 
Langdon’s explanation of the name Ama-u$umgal-anna (= Tammuz- 
Ge§tin-anna) as ‘the mother-python 1 of heaven/ I have finally become 
convinced of its correctness; the meaning ‘great lord’ for uSumgcd 
is derived from ‘great serpent, python.’ To a European the meta¬ 
phor may appear strange, but not to all orientals, many of whom 
admire serpents greatly; in the South Arabian dialects (Landberg, 
Datina , pp. 1239 f.) tu c bdn, ‘python/ gill and 3 afd , ‘viper/ hdnaS , 
‘serpent/ are employed to designate a brave man or warrior. We 
may infer that the serpent of heaven represents the fertilizing 
rain storm or the hurricane, often conceived in Babylonia as a 
dragon/ but beyond a conjecture we cannot go here. Besides 
Ama-u§umgal-anna there are two other serpent deities belonging 
to the Tammuz cycle: NingiSzida (‘lord of the steadfast tree’) 3 , 
a chthonic divinity {bel ergiti m = ‘lord of the underworld’), who is 
represented on the cylinder of Gudea with serpents springing 
from his shoulders, like Azi-dahak in Persian iconography; 4 and Esir 


i Langdon would hardly have rendered ‘viper' if he had bethought himself of his 
remarks on p. 119; baimu has, moreover, nothing to do with Heb. pi{en, or the doubtful 
Ar. ba(n, 'viper.' 

* Assyr. ab&bu, ‘hurricane,’ was plastically a dragon; cf. Sargon, Huitiime campagne, 
1. 373, ab&bu mupparlu Surbucu, ‘a crouching winged dragon.' and 1. 379, qaqqad ab&bi 
nihi u rimi, ' the head of a dragon, lion, and bull' (similarly, Amarna 22. col. 3,11. 5 and 10, 
ab&bt are mentioned with calmdni, ‘black snakes,’ p&ri, ‘bullocks,' and niii). The 
name of the eclipse, antald, fancied by the untutored to be a dragon, has passed into 
Syriac as 3 atali&, ‘dragon’ (cf. Ndldeke, ZD MO, XLIV, 524). 

* This might remind us of GeStin-anna, but it is probably a name like Dumu-zi-abzu, 
‘steadfast child of the fresh-water sea,’ which I have elsewhere explained as an auspicious 
name (forming incidentally a striking parallel to the Indo-Iranian Ap&m-Nap&t). The 
giizida is hardly the vine but is rather the indestructible cedar, just as Tammuz, Osiris, 
and Bills were born from cedars, or closely associated with the tree (Attis was embodied 
in a pine and Adonis in a myrtle); the cedar post, which is the last of all posts to decay, 
may well have been called gii-zida. 

« NingiSzida was symbolized by a caducous, or a staff with two serpents coiled around 
it (Langdon. Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 122): cf. Frothingham’s important article. “The 
Babylonian Origin of Hermes, the Snake-God. and of the Caduceus" ( AJA. XX [1916J, 
175-211). As no attempt is made to establish the thesis implied in the first part of the 
title, the suspicions it arouses are happily groundless. The suggestion that the two 
serpents are male and female (p. 210) is Improbable; they are simply symmetrical, like 
the two genii flanking the tree of life, or the sprouts springing from both shoulders of a 
deity. The proof (pp. 204-9) that Zuptos, consort of Atargatis, was worshiped in the 
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(KA-D1), 1 the goddess of Der, also a title of Tammuz. Esir is 
sometimes called a serpent-goddess herself, and sometimes mother of 
the serpent-god Sagan or Serag. In BA, III, 297,1.42, she is addressed 
as iltu rabltu sarrat (var. bilit) Der l Sahan %l belit (var. btl) baldti = 

‘ The great goddess, queen (or lady) of D6r, the serpent-goddess, lady 
(or lord) of life.’ For other material, some of it problematical or 
erroneous, see Langdon’s treatment, referred to. 

After the preceding we can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
Siduri S&bltu was also a serpent-goddess in one or more of her forms. 
Her intimate association and virtual interchange with serpent deities, 
her character as goddess of life and wisdom as vine deity and as 
genius of life, like Esir, all point in that direction. As a virgin nymph 
she is naturally to be classified with the snake nymphs {ginns) and 
N&ga princesses of the Orient. That the ginns, who appear as 
serpents in the oldest Arabic sources, are so fundamental is clear 
from Egyptian parallels of the Middle Empire ( ca . 2000 b.c.). 2 
The Arabs called a snake Hl&hat , ‘goddess/ 3 and the modern Syrians 
still call one gabi{e, ‘maiden’ (Wetzstein, ZDMG, XXIII, 312). 4 

form of a caduceus at Hierapolis is very good and provides new evidence of the close 
connection between Hierapolis and Mesopotamia. Seimios is the ASima of Hamath 
(cf. Grimme, OLZ, XV, 14); the third member of his triad was called 2 t;/i 0 cri>Xof, or 
bXrfQIQ'DX (Grimme, loc. cit.), a deity related in name, at least, to ESmdn (a title of 
Damu, like *Ad,6n, ‘lord,’ or Ba c al, meaning ‘possessor of a name, renowned’: *Eim&n 
is the late Phoenician form of *Eimdn, adjectival derivative of iem, elm, ‘name’). Here 
Frothingham might have considered the staff of E SmQn-Asklepios, with one serpent 
coiled around it, the Biblical Nefcustan (cf. Baudissin, Ndldeke Festschrift, pp. 729-55, 
and his Adonis und Esmun, especially pp. 325 ff.). The healing staff is also the emblem 
of Asklepios’ virgin daughter Hygeia, who may have some remote connection with Siduri. 

In an earlier essay, entitled "Medusa, Apollo, and the Great Mother’’ (AJ A, XV, 
349 ff.; XIX, 13 ff.), Frothingham has established the existence of a Greek serpent- 
goddess of fecundity and her connection with the pre-Hellenic serpent-goddess. The 
decapitation of the Gorgon by Perseus is on a par with the slaying of Ummu IJubur, the 
mother of fertility, by Marduk, or the killing of the primordial bull by Mithra. 

1 For a full discussion of KA-DI see Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 16, n. 1, and 
pp. 119 ff.; for the reading Esir see his Sumerian Liturgical Texts, p. 177, n. 5. 

2 Cf. AJSL, XXXIV, 243. n. 1 . 

5 Similarly the Egyptian hieroglyph for ‘goddess’ is a serpent. 

4 The notions regarding the purity of snakes are illustrated by the Italian practice of 
determining the chastity of vestals by ordeal, in which a serpent represented Juno Sospita 
at Lanuvium; cf. Propertius iv. 8 . 5 ff.: 

llle sibi admotas a virgine corripit escas: 

Virginis in palmis ipsa canistra tremunt. 

Si fuerint castae, redeunt in colla parentum, 

Clamantque agricolae, fertilis annus erit! 

The serpent was often regarded as the embodiment of the god of fertility, to whom a 
virgin was given in Upin y&not. 
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Not only the Arab ginn 1 but also the Egyptian kd° ( ka ) and the 
Roman genius 2 were embodied in serpents, especially in house 
serpents. The Sumerian equivalent of the household genius is the 
maskim (= rdbi$u } ‘croucher’), 'guardian’; the snake-god Sagan 
(Qiru) is the ma&kim E&arra or Ekurra , ‘ guardian genius of the temple 
ESarra.’ The genius of a man is d lama{s), Assyr. lamassu or tindnu 
(tundnu), representing his capacity, nature, or essence (mana), very 
much like Eg. kff* It is difficult, therefore, to avoid comparing 
Siduri, the lamassi bald(i, with Sagan, the mistress of life and guardian 
genius of the temple. The serpent as a genius of life appears in 
Egypt as the ‘snake of good life(-time,’ c h c nfr), in an inscription of 
the Old Empire. 4 Moreover, it is not easy to see how a genius of 
wisdom, like Sdbitu, can fail to appear in serpent form, as the snake 
is the wisest of animals (Gen. 3:1) and the emblem of wisdom among 
all peoples. Furthermore, our divinities of alcohol seem inevitably 
to bring the serpent in their train; it is significant that the nine 
spirits of alcohol, children of Ninkasi, a doublet of Siduri (see above), 
are called ‘the snake-charmers of heaven,’ a designation pointing 
to cult-practices in Mesopotamia paralleling the rites of Sabazios, 
whose \iKvo<f>SpoL were essentially snake-charmers. We may rest 
assured that future discoveries will reveal many similarities between 
the religions of Mesopotamia and Anatolia. 

The partnership between wine and the serpent seems rather 
bizarre, particularly since it appears in an entirely different light 
from the modern caricature. Evidently the combination strikes 
deep root into the popular fancy; the underlying bonds must be 
strong to endure so persistently. Some of the factors which govern 


1 Etymologically, Ar. ginn or gdnn (Eth. gdnin) belongs with ganna, ‘hide, cover, be 
dark’ (gandn -veil); gdnn is ‘the hider,’ and ginn ‘the hidden one.’ There is an inter¬ 
esting parallelism between this stem and the group rbpfrrnubere; ripfri is ‘the veiled one’ 
(cf. Siduri and Kalypso), whence ‘bride.’ The nymphs are fairies who dance in the 
fountains and clearings, veiled, to all but the chosen few’, in their robes of invisibility, 
only laid aside for the bath. The view adopted in Roscher, III, 1392, note *, that 
means Nebelfrdulein, savors too much of cloud mythology. The ginna are dissipated— 
but in smoke, like the Babylonian domoas. in some respects their prototypes. 

* Cf. Keller, op. cit., p. 286. 

* The proof of this statement will appear elsewhere; contrast the ill-advised remarks, 
AJSL. XXXIV, 85. 

« Sethe in Borchardt, Sahuri e , p. 98; for other Egyptian material on serpents cf. 
Am61ineau, “ R61e des serpents dans les croyances religieuses de I’lSgypte” ( RHR , LI, 
335-60; LI I, 1-32). 
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the association of ideas may be enumerated: the appearance of wine, 
sparkling and shimmering like a serpent; 1 the similarity in nature, 
first seductive, then cruelly striking (cf. Prov. 23:32); the fact 
that both shed their skin, slough, or lees; 2 both have the attributes 
of life and wisdom, and were thus associated in cult and symbolism; 
in Anatolia, where the two were most closely connected, the serpent 
was the protecting genius of the vineyard. The two latter state¬ 
ments are not axiomatic and require some elucidation, which may be 
given briefly. 

Wine, and alcoholic liquor in general, has been from time 
immemorial the symbol of life and youth, the portal to heroic adven¬ 
tures apart from the humdrum of ordinary existence. French 
eau de vie and Gaelic whiskey (lit. ‘water of life') find their oriental 
counterpart in Persian mdie-i-sebdb, ‘liquor of youth/ and Sumerian 
geitin , ‘tree of life/ Pliny, Hist. nat. xiv. 8, says the Greeks called 
wine £ios. The medicinal virtues of wine, antiseptic and stimulating, 
known from the greatest antiquity, find expression in the Arabic 
appellatives day#, ‘healer’ (Tabari, 3, 902, 12), and c uqdr= c uqqdr, 
medicinal herb’ (Sum. $em; see above). As healer and invigorator, 
as restorer of youth and fecundity (alcohol is an aphrodisiac), wine 
has received the adoration of poet and priest alike; 8 a quotation 
from the Rig-vMa , VIII, 48, will illustrate the Indo-Iranian attitude 
toward soma: 

We drank soma, becoming immortal, 

We attained glory, and found the gods. 

Vanished are my sickness and debility. 

Now we are there where life will long endure. 

This may suffice; it would be easy to quote interminably from litera¬ 
ture and folklore illustrating the virtues ascribed to wine, but it is 
not necessary. It is not natural, nowadays, to regard wine as the 
seat of wisdom, but we must remember that delirious ravings and 

SGI. 96) he Sumerians named a certain snake * wine-serpent’ ( MU&-GE&TIN =flr qaranu. 
gliding’over its dead slouch 3 ’ 21) ’ Where Saiuas change of skin is compared to a snake 

Verauche, etc., Vol ^IX ^ * m Alterlum (Religionsgeschichtliche 
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narcotic exaltation were supposed by the ancients to reflect super¬ 
human wisdom. Among the Persians (Herod, i. 133) serious delibera¬ 
tions were undertaken over the wine; sober reflection might criticize, 
but tipsy brilliancy was relied upon for inspiration. 

The question of serpent-worship and the snake in folklore and 
mythology is too complex to be considered in a few paragraphs, and 
the material is for the most part not inaccessible; I will therefore 
confine myself to a brief presentation of the outstanding West- 
Asiatic phases of the subject. The serpent is universally regarded 
by primitive peoples as supernatural, owing to its silence and stealth, 
its legless movement, its magnetic power, and its sinuous luster, which 
has led to the common association with flowing w'ater and with light¬ 
ning. Not least among the many reasons is its apparent capacity 
for renewing its youth periodically by sloughing its skin. The direct 
phallic significance of the snake has been greatly exaggerated, espe¬ 
cially by Freudians, who maintain that all folklore and mythology 
should be explained according to their psychological principles, based 
mainly upon psychopathology. Folklorists will continue to believe 
that the sexual imagery of the mind tends to originate in popular 
symbolism, rather than the reverse. To be sure, a hysterical female 
may associate the male member with snakes without knowing any¬ 
thing about current symbolism, and so on. For the present, however, 
without disdaining the useful aid of psychology, we must follow a less 
subjective line of research. Cases where the phallus is symbolized 
by a serpent will be mentioned below. 

There is a widespread belief in snakes as chthonic spirits ( ginns ), 
fertility demons, and as ancestral spirits, or their embodiment (cf. 
Kuster, op. cit .); the latter conception is due to the fact that serpents 
used to haunt the graveyards and devour the offerings to the dead. 1 
Because of their association with mother-earth, serpents are her 
children; in Greece they were the offspring of Ge, in Ethiopic and 
Assyrian the serpent is the ‘beast of the earth’ ^ar^e mtder, nesu §a 
qaqqari, Hommel, Haupt). With the interplay of the phallic motive, 
we cannot be surprised to see “Tr’&mat” with a serpent phallus, or 
the Mexican earth-mother with a serpent creeping out of her vagina, 

* For a very similar reason owls were regarded In Egypt. Arabia, and Greece as the 
souls of the dead (Seelenrdgel). 
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just as the serpent symbolizes the male member in Anatolia (see 
above). 

Recently our attention has been redirected by Frazer to the 
importance of the sloughing of the skin as a mythological motive. 1 
Following him, Morgenstern pointed out ( ZA , XXIX, 284-301) that 
the episode in the Gilgames-epic, XI, 304-6, where the serpent steals 
the plant of rejuvenescence, must be understood similarly to refer 
to the theft of the power to slough one’s skin from man by the snake. 
This happy suggestion was proved by my reading quluptu, ‘slough 
of a serpent,’ 2 instead of qul{l)iltu , ‘curse,’ as hitherto done.* The 
passage runs as follows: 

gtru ttfyin nipis samrnu 
[istu m\S tld-ma samma isst 
ina tdrisu ittddt quluptu 171 — 

A serpent smelled the fragrance of the plant, 

Came up [from the waiter and took the plant; 

On its return, it shed (its) slough. 

There can be no doubt that this is a syncopated version of the 
Babylonian story of the Fall, 4 explaining man’s loss of eternal life. 
Frazer ( loc . cit.) has collected many similar stories from various parts 
of the world. This is also one of the motives at the bottom of the 
biblical Fall (see below). The popularity of the slough-motive is 
attested by philological considerations: Lat. senium and Gr. yrjpas 
mean ‘old age,’ and ‘slough of a serpent.’ Sk. jardyu = yrjpas also 
is ‘afterbirth,’ just as Arabic ndsala applies both to bearing and to 
sloughing. According to Ploss (Das Weib, I, 411), pregnant women 
in Brandenburg sometimes bind the slough of a snake around the 
waist to insure easy delivery. 5 

1 See especially Belief ill Immortality, pp. 69 fl. 

1 Quluptu is the same word as quliptu, ‘slough’ (see above), and is derived from 
qaldpu, ‘to peel,' whence also qilpu, ‘skin.’ Heb. qilef and qeltfd have the same meaning. 

* My article. “The Sloughing of the Serpent’s Skin,’’ was received by the editor of 
ZA in the summer of 1916. 

4 Clear traces of a myth of this character appear in Sumerian texts from the third 
millennium; see Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical Texts, p. 148, 1. 12, and n. 4; p. 183, 21, 
and note. The serpent is represented as trying to rob the dead king of the food of life 
which confers immortality upon him. 

& This enables us to understand how the plant of birth (sammu Sa alAdi) in the Etana 
myth is ultimately identical with the plant of life (iammu So baldti); rejuvenescence is 
-raXiyytvtola. Just as the eagle advises the application of Caesarian section to Rdd&bah. 
who is unable to deliver herself of her son Rustam (cf. HUsing, A R IV, VI. 188 ff.; Carnoy, 
Iranian Mythology, p. 283), so the eagle guides Etana to the plant of birth. The eagle is 
supposed to renew its youth at will (see above). 
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As observed above, the serpent was the guardian genius of the 
vineyard in Asia Minor, a relation which led to further association 
between them, as illustrated by a riddle from the T&r c Abdin (Mount 
Masius), given by Prym-Socin (Der neu-aramdische Diakkt, II, 369, 
No. 18): “I know something which does not die and does not grow 
old; if one cares for it, it becomes young again every year—the vine¬ 
yard.” No. 12 deals with the serpent: “I know' something that 
takes off its shirt once a year and fasts forty days until it has come 
off—the snake.” Like the serpent, the vineyard casts its old skin 
annually, is carefully pruned, and the old foliage is cleared away. 1 
If we may believe the sober Aristotle {Hist. anim. 594a, 9 ff.), Aegean 
serpents developed Falstaffian habits: oi 6’ o<f>us nal Tpds t6v olvbv 
elaiv impartis, bid 8ripevov<rl rives nal rovs 2x«is els Aarp&Kia hianBivres 
olvov els ras aljuaalas, \ap(3avovrai yap pedvovre s. 

Another motive that may have influenced the association between 
the vine and the serpent is the fact that the vine in coiling around a 
tree undoubtedly does resemble a snake, especially since serpents are 
very fond of climbing trees in search of birds. The motive of the 
serpent coiled around the tree of life is very common, and was early 
stereotyped in Babylonia in the form of the caduceus (see above), 
while in the west it appears as the nehustan or staff of Asklepios. 2 
As the caduceus seems to have originated in Babylonia, it is hard 
to overlook the paronomasia between Old Sumerian mus , ‘serpent/ 
and tnus, ‘tree' (later gi$), which may have aided the association 
between the tree of life and the serpent.* The association of the 
snake and the plant of life, or healing herbs in general, is so widespread 

' It is to be hoped that no one will be tempted to combine Sdbttu with Ar. »abV, 
‘slough of a serpent.’ which, incidentally, would appear as *iab& in Assyrian (Ar. sdbd, 
‘skin,' belongs with Heb. idbd, ‘draw, drag*), though an a sometimes appears in place 
of S before a 6. 

J A rather remotely similar motive is the serpent coiled around the 6 p 4 >aXbt stone 
(see Roscher, Omphalos, Abh. Kdn. Sdrhs. Ges. Wiaa., Phil.-Hist. Klass., Vol. XXIX. 9 
|1913], and Seut Omphalosstudien, Vol. XXXI, 1; Harrison, Jour, of Hellen. Stud., 
XIX, 225 ff.). Roscher is surely wrong in combating the view of Rhode and Miss 
Harrison that the 6p<t>aXol were originally tombstones, and only combined with the 
navel of the earth (see above) secondarily. The serpent is evidently the genius of the 
hero, and the stone itself is, from the Semitic point of view, a modified macscbd. Its 
peculiar shape can hardly be dissociated from the placenta and navel string, which were 
thought of as the life-index of the departed hero, as well as of the living one (see my 
remarks at the close of the article. “Gilgames and Engidu." appearing in JAOS ). 

* Similarly P6re Scheil has ingeniously suggested (Comptes Rendus (1915). pp. 534 f.) 
that the story of the creation of Eve from man’s rib may have been influenced by the 
paronomasia between Sum. fi. ‘life,' and ti, ‘rib.’ The tertium compamtionis is obscure. 
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that it cannot be based upon the story of the loss of life but must 
have some basis in observation, which escapes us at present. Thanks 
to the serpent’s assumed wisdom and knowledge of pharmacopoeia, it 
became the healer and physician /car’ efrx'hv among the Mediterranean 
peoples. 

The conjunction between the vine and the serpent has been 
explained; we have made it clear that Siduri-S&bitu is a phase of 
the syncretistic complex Sirtur-Ge§tinanna-Ninkasi-Esir, which was 
merged on the one hand into the all-inclusive figure of I§tar, and on 
the other gradually depotentized, becoming a wise serpent-nymph and 
the genius of the vine of life. Elements in this cycle have become 
detached and have entered upon a new career of conquest in the 
world which succeeded oriental antiquity. It remains, therefore, 
to consider the vineyard paradise of Siduri and its reflexes in later 
story, after which we may study the metamorphoses undergone by 
the goddess herself, and her indirect exaltation to the highest place 
in the gnostic pantheon. 


III. THE VINEYARD PARADISE 

The vineyard paradise of Sabitu was situated, according to 
Babylonian ideas (see above, and my article on “The Mouth of the 
Rivers, ’ AJSL, XXXV, 161-95), somewhere in the mountains of 
the northwest, beyond Mount Masius, at or near the sources of the 
rivers. The fact that Armenia and Anatolia have always been 
accounted the home of the vine, where, according to Palestinian 
tradition, almost certainly going back to Mesopotamia, the flood- 
hero was said to have tended the first vineyard, 1 suggests the origin 
of the conception. Other elements played a r61e as well. Vineyards 
were usually planted on terraced hillsides, whence Assyr. karmu , 
mound, also means ‘vineyard,’ Heb. kirern (cf. German Weinberg), 
so that the garden of the goddess of conviviality naturally had to 
be situated on a hill, at least. Moreover, the mountain paradise is 
a well-known motive elsewhere, as the gods were supposed to dwell 
on lofty peaks, Olympos, Meru, Aralti, etc.; it is found in the unique 
egend of Sargon I (Sarruken) and the battle-king (Jar tamhari), 


1 It is interesting to 
viticulture (cf. Carnoy, 
immortality is eaten. 


note that the Iranian flood-hero. YimakhSaSta. also introduced 
op. cit., p. 319). In his terrestrial paradise (vara) the food of 
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discovered at Tel el-Amama, 1 as a mountain in Asia Minor (?), where 
gold and lapis-lazuli abound, as well as cedars and other trees, includ¬ 
ing the ( a)murtinnu . 2 In Anatolia the myth of the vineyard paradise 
may have attained its fullest development, though it seems to be 
Mesopotamian in origin, as appears from its localization at the source 
of the streams. Its two most important offshoots are the story of 
Kalypso, which wandered to the Aegean (see above), and the biblical 
Eden. The garden of the Hesperides 3 and its congeners are myths 
of European origin (apples of Iduna, Avalon, Sonnenapfel , etc.), 
and need not concern us; the future scholar may discover connecting 
links or similar developments. 

The problem of Eden is too complex to be treated in this paper, 
nor is it necessary for our purpose. I hope to examine it in more 
detail elsewhere and shall accordingly stress here only the elements 
which belong to the cycle of conceptions under discussion. The 
work of the literary critics has reached an impasse; in general, the 
analytic methods which now must be employed are too subjective 
to be of much value, as drastically illustrated by Albert ( ZATW , 
XXXIII, 161-91) and Robertson (AJSL, XXVIII, 254-73). 

The principal mythological motives to be traced in the story of 
Paradise are: (1) the Paradise in the west (so; cf. Gen. 3:24) at the 
source of the four rivers,* 4 (2) the tree of life and wisdom inhabited 
by the serpent-genius; (3) the loss of immortality through the 
cunning of the serpent; (4) the seduction of the archetype man by 
the mot her (-goddess), who induces him to eat of the fruit of knowl¬ 
edge ( = sexual intercourse),* 6 (5) the tree of life guarded by the 

i Published by Schrdder, whose work has not yet become accessible in this country. 
Sayce has given an inadequate translation in PE BA, XXXVII. 227-45. 

*The amurtinnu is perhaps also a plant of life (cf. OE, XI. 285). It is written 
ideographically as GI&-GE&TI N-GlR, lit. ‘thorny grape vine’; murtinnu may be 
derived from *muitin, older form of geitin. The thorn (sifrlu) is mentioned In GE. XI. 285. 
and Craig, Religious Texts, p. 26, rev. 1. reads, gt^u aidbir-ma amurtinnu ana nipii andpai - 
*1 will break the thistle (i.e., the enemy), and will card the amurtinnu to shreds.* The 
latter can hardly be the rose (Aram, xcardd), as Jensen thought, but may have been the 
raspberry, or especially the gooseberry (Ger. Stachelbeere . Gr. oloot). from which an 
excellent wine is made, and which grows ail through the highlands of Eurasia. 

* The serpent coiled around the tree, which one of the Hesperides gives to drink, 
comes doubtless from the Aegean. 

* As noted first by Weinheimer, Z A TW, XXXII, 33 f., the four rivers of Eden are 
a learned combination of Mesopotamian and Egyptian elements. This thesis is supported 
in a much fuller way in “The Mouth of the Rivers." 

‘The sexual meaning of the fruit of the tree of knowledge is generally recognized. 
Assyr. inbu, * fruit,' has sexual force (cf. Thureau-Dangin, RA, XI, 153). 
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griffins and the whirling sword. While this list can hardly claim to 
be exhaustive, it will give an idea of the complexity of the problem 
and perhaps contribute materially to its solution. For our knowl¬ 
edge of the Jewish myth we are fortunately not entirely dependent 
upon the narrative in Genesis, chapters 2 and 3, which probably 
dates from the seventh century in approximately its present form; 
but we are able to draw upon later material, mostly in the Book 
of Enoch and the rabbinical writings. 

The last three of the motives just given require some additional 
explanation. The theft of the divine gift of eternal life by the serpent 
(see above) survives only in the framework of the Fall; loss of life 
becomes a loss of innocence, and the snake appears as the instigator, 
like Enki-Ea in the Adapa and Uttu myths, not as the thief itself. 
The seduction motive (see JBL , XXXVII, 123 f.) is perhaps the 
most popular oriental explanation of the origin of fertility; in a 
large group of myths, extending from Egypt to India, procreation is 
introduced into the world by the seduction of the god of fertility, or 
the archetype man, often one and the same, by the mother-goddess, 
or the first woman. 1 Finally, the kerUbtm , 2 who guard the tree of 
life, are unquestionably the winged genii of fecundity who fertilize 
the female date palm in Assyrian sculptures; 3 they were easily 
misunderstood and taken to be the guardians of the sacred palm, 
the tree of life, tear’ ti-oxy*, among all Semitic peoples. The flame of 
the revolving sword, which in India appears as a revolving sun-wheel 
with sharp spokes, 4 originated, I believe, in a miscomprehension of 
the purpose of the winged solar disk which the genii hold over the 
palm to insure maturity of the crop. In a tableau from the eighth 


1 The fact that both the first man and the first woman have two names suggests that 
there may be fusion of two separate myths, one dealing with 3 En6i and 3 Iiid, the other 
with 3 A4&m and If ay yd, the latter pair being much more mythical in appearance. From 
a different angle, Gressmann has also reached the conclusion that Adam “eine mythische 
Gestalt verdrkngt hat und an ihre Stelle getreten ist” (ARW, X, 363). As is known 
to be the name of a Phoenician goddess (see below), it is not impossible that 3 Adam 
represents Damn, the name of Adonis in By bios (see above), and is, to a certain extent, 
a popular etymology. However, this is only a possibility. 

2 The word is Assyrian; kirdbu, ‘guardian genius,’ is derived from kardbu, ‘to bl06S, 
a stem not found outside of Assyrian. 

3 See the illustrations in Von Luschan, “Die ionische S&ule,” Der alle Orient, XIII. 
4, 26 ff. 

4 In the Mahdbhdrata, Garuda passes through the spokes of the wheel in reduced 
size to get the sdma, guarded by two terrible dragons with Medusa gaze. 
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century, figured by von Luschan (op. cit., p. 29), both palm and 
winged disk are replaced by the revolving sun-wheel between the 
genii. 

The centerpiece of Paradise was the tree of life and wisdom 
(Gen. 2:9), from which the four rivers sprang. In our document 
the tree of life is secondarily distinguished from the tree of wisdom, 
which is assimilated to the tree of the fruit of sexual knowledge, 1 a 
motive of separate origin; the two motives are then patched together 
so awkwardly as to suggest literary compilation. 2 Moreover, the 
tree of life has become a mere philosophical abstraction, whose 
concrete background can only be found by a study of later records, 
where popular ideas come to the surface again. Enoch 32:4, from 
the second century b.c., states that the tree of knowledge, which 
had replaced the tree of wisdom, is like a fir in height, with leaves 
like the carob (also found in S&bltu’s garden) and fruit like grape- 
clusters, with a penetrating fragrance. In 24:2 ff. the tree of life 
is said to be an evergreen, with fruit resembling the date, and a 
wondrous aroma; this tree is a composition of the two principal 
sacred trees of western Asia, the cedar and the palm. In these 
passages the three most popular trees of life, the evergreen, palm, 
and vine, are combined into romantic monstrosities. Rabbinic 
sources make it clear that the vine was the most deep-rooted and 
hard to eradicate of all the identifications. The Mi$na ( Sanhedrin , 
70a) states that the tree of knowledge was a vine, in which it is sup¬ 
ported by the BereSlt Rabba , 3 which also mentions the fig as a possi¬ 
bility. In Enoch ( loc. cit.) the tree of life is situated among the seven 
mountains of gems in the northwest, 4 just as in the Gilgames-epic, 
and the tree of knowledge among the seven spice mountains in the 
northeast. 

t The tree of sexual knowledge In Genesis was certainly conceived as a fig. always 
popular in sexual symbolism. See especially Paton, Revue Archfologique (1907). pp. 51- 
57. and Reinach, Cultea, Mylhea et Religion, III, 117, 361. 

* For our purposes it is immaterial whether the sources of JE were oral or written. 

* Third Baruch, a Jewish work with Christian revision in the second century a.d., 
identifies the tree of knowledge with the vine, which Sammael planted. 

« This is still the opinion of the Book of Jubilees, written about 100 b.c. (Charles). 
In later sources the site of Paradise has been removed to the east, under the influence 
of the Alexander romance. It is interesting to note that the Book of Genesis (seventh 
century) agrees with Herodotus (fifth) in placing the sources of the Nile in the west, 
while, after the time of Alexander, they were transferred to the east, thanks to the per¬ 
sistent fancy that there must be a connection between the Nile and the Indus. 
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The fruit of the tree of wisdom is accessible to the serpent- 
goddess Hayyat, 1 who can hardly be separated from the serpent- 
nymph Siduri who guards the vineyard of life and wisdom at the 
source of the rivers. It is therefore probable that the Garden of 
Eden was introduced into Hebrew cosmogony after the attraction 
of Hayyat into the Siduri-cyele, whose widespread popularity is 
attested by the story of Kalypso. This explains the absence of the 
motive of Paradise in other oriental cosmogonies. 

Oriental literature has preserved some interesting echoes of the 
vineyard of Paradise at the source of the rivers. Since the sources 
of the Euphrates and Tigris were too well known in post-Christian 
times to be romantic, Paradise was placed at the source of the Nile 
(identified with Gihon), which was veiled in convenient obscurity. 
The ascent of the Nile in quest of Paradise forms consequently a 
popular romantic motive. Mas c fldi, for instance, in the tenth 
century, tells the story of c Amr&n, who visited the source of the Nile 
and saw the river descending from castles of gold in the garden (of 
Eden), whose king(!) gave him grapes which confer longevity. 2 
These wonderful grapes also appear in the Alexander romance 
(Friedlander, Chadirlegende und Alexanderroman, pp. 159, 219, 228); 
an angel or bird (naturally more original) brings the hero a marvelous 
bunch of grapes from heaven, or from the top of the world-mountain 
( = Har& Berezaiti?). According to one version this bunch renews 
itself miraculously so as to feed the king’s entire army. The wine 
of Paradise in the Qur’dn comes from the same vintage; we hear 
of its extraordinary qualities as an elixir of life, ‘ in which there is no 
intoxication’ (Id fthi gaylu n , Sura 37, 46). The subject might be 
pursued farther, but such comparative literary and folkloristic 
researches, however interesting, are without bearing on our theme; 
enough has been said to show the tenacious hold taken by the 
vineyard of Paradise upon men’s imagination. 

1 On Eve and the serpent cf. Gressmann. ARW, X, 358 flf. A goddess &vt is known 
from Carthage. In Aramaic and Arabic, hiy,\A, ha Hat are the ordinary words for 
serpent, lit. ‘coiler,’ from the root hyi, ‘collect’ (cf. ‘coil’ from colligere, Haupt, AJSL, 
XX1I1, 228). The association of with life is greatly strengthened by the parono¬ 
masia with fail'd, ‘life.’ A remarkable parallel is the term ‘snakewater’ for ‘water of 
life among the Aramaeans of the Tdr c Abdln (Prym-Socin, Der neu-aramdische Dialckt, 
II, 386); ‘life’ is &die. ‘serpent’ is fyaiidt. 

J Prairies d'or, ed. Meynard, I, 269. 
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IV. THE goddess of life and wisdom 

In the recently discovered Aramaic original of the romance of 
Afeiqar we read (Papyrus Sachau, 53, 16-54, 1): “[Wijsdom is [from] 
the gods, and to the gods she is precious; for[ever] her kingdom is 
fixed in he[av]en, for the holy lord (lit. lord of the holy things) ele¬ 
vated [her-J.” 1 A counterpart to this is found in Enoch 42:1-2: 

“Since Wisdom found no place to dwell, she received an abode in 
heaven. When Wisdom came to dwell among men and found no 
abode, she returned to her place, and dwelt among the angels.” It 
cannot be gainsaid that the passage in Abiqar is remarkably “gnos¬ 
tic” in sound for a work of the seventh century b.c., preserved in 
a manuscript of the fifth. Nor can there be any doubt that the 
book is purqly heathen; immediately before our passage occur the 
words, “Two things are good, and three are pleasing to SamaS,” 
which form a stylistic bridge between the cuneiform proverbs and 
the thirtieth chapter of Proverbs. 2 The descent and subsequent 
elevation of the Sophia, in Abiqar and Enoch merely alluded to, but 
important dogmas of Gnosticism, are reflexions of such mythological 
conceptions as the descent of I§tar to Hades and her exaltation by 
the god of Heaven to a position as his consort, as appears trans¬ 
parently in the Valentinian Gnosis and related systems (see below). 

Aramaic fjokmetd, ‘wisdom,’ is evidently the source of Jewish 
tfokrna, which does not appear in the Bible until the post-Exilic 
period. It has been observed by Gunkel that Ifokma appears too 
foreign and mythological in her garb to be a native Jewish product. 8 
Apart from the fact that such hypostatizations are otherwise not 
found in the Old Testament, though common in Egypt and Baby¬ 
lonia, 4 is the rich imagery in which our figure is clothed, apparel 
which betrays a pagan origin. The first section of Proverbs, devoted 
largely to praise of wisdom, is based ultimately on Mesopotamian 
models, as appears from the constant repetition of the formula, “My 

* (njb [(Braneth, Seidel) obvbTO XIPip"' inbxb 5X Pin XTlbX 1^31 nTIBfcn 

mkv: *ptnp byn ■o ti nw frann xmDbr ■ 

*Cf. also JAOS, XXXVIII. 62 ff., and especially p. 65. 

s See his Genesis, 1, p. 95. 

« For Egypt see Gardiner, s. r. “ Personification” in Hastings' Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics; for Babylonia cf. Zimmem in the introduction to his brochure Iitar und $altu, 
published in 1916. 
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son,” rare elsewhere, but characteristic of cuneiform gnomic literature 
(JAOS, XXXVIII, 62). Wisdom “is a tree of life to those who take 
hold of her”; “longevity is in her right hand, riches and honor in 
her left” (Prov. 3:16, 18). In the paean of Prov. 8:4 ff., Wisdom 
declares that her fruit is better than fine gold (v. 19). The tree of 
life and wisdom crops up here most unmistakably, but the climax 
is reached in Ben Sira’s magnificent ode to wisdom, xxiv, 13-21, 
where wisdom, as the tree of life and wisdom, is compared to the 
cedar of Lebanon, the cypress of Hermon, the palm, the oleander, 
the olive, the sycamore, and, in culmination, with the vine (v. 17): 

ws a/A 7 T€Xos i^\6.<XTrj<xa xcu o-vdrjfxov napirds 8o^rjs Kai 

7 rXourou. The grape is the symbol of the fruit of wisdom (Prov. 
8:19), and the being who is symbolized as a vine is a reflexion of 
the older goddess of the vine and of wisdom. 

Some of the statements regarding wisdom are purely gnostic. 
In Prov. 8:23 she says: 

From of old I was emanated, from the beginning, before the earth; 

Before the floods I was brought forth, before the fountains of water. 

In Sapientia Salomonis we read in the same vein: 

dr/xts yap cori rrjs tov dcov Svvdfxeoys, 

kou airoppouL rf}<; top vavroKparopos 80^179 ei\iKpivr]<:. 

From this it is evident that Heb. nissak does not mean ‘be estab¬ 
lished/ but is to be taken in its literal sense, ‘be poured/ i.e., ‘be 
emanated/ and is the exact equivalent of diroppio) ( — tt po/SaXXco) 1 and 
emanare. Similarly Ben Sira says (i. 8): ‘ God poured Wisdom out 
(il-ix** 1 ') on all his works.’ Emanation is, of course, not a particu¬ 
larly abstract expression, referring primarily to the outpouring of 
generative semen. As the idea is very simple, it is probably unwise 
to trace it to a given source yet; at all events, Reitzenstein might 
have found much more promising material for his effort in Babylonia 
than in Egypt. It is, however, clear that the conception that the 
Sophia is emanated by God is excellent gnostic doctrine. In the 
same way the temple of wisdom, with its seven pillars, cannot be 


1 For the expression cf. Reitzenstein. Poimandres, p. 16, n. 4. We cannot 

be surprised to find Greek philosophy exerting an influence on the later books of the OT, 
such influences have long been noticed in Ecclesiastes; cf. Levy, Das Buck Qoheleth, 
pp. 11 ff. 
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separated from the celestial abode of the Sophia, with her seven 
sons, planetary archons. 

Through the wisdom of Solomon our path leads to Philo (cf. 
Gfrorer, Philo , I, 213 ff.; Bousset, Religion des Judenlum& } p. 397; 
Reitzenstein, Poimandres, pp.41 ff.), who regarded 2cx£ta or ’EmcrTrpjiri 
as the demiurge who created the world, and as the mother of the 
Logos, semper virgo, since God does not generate in human fashion 
(De ebrietate, 30; De profugis , 20). Under the influence of Hellenic 
philosophy the oriental doctrine of a mystic wisdom yielded to the 
Greek divine Reason, 1 and survives in Philo only in traces. Reitzen¬ 
stein (op. cit.y pp. 44 ff.) has tried vainly to show that the Sophia 
is a faded Isis; he has only succeeded in proving that the Valentinian 
Sophia, a thoroughly syncretistic creature, receives epithets such as 
‘mother of the ogdoad/ which unquestionably belong to Isis. It is 
entirely natural that the Hellenistic Isis should be called $p6vri(ris, 
2cx#a, or Jlpbvoia, but these appellatives are foreign to her Egyptian 
prototype. Reitzenstein’s statement (p. 45, n. 2), “Die allmahliche 
Ausbildung dieser Lehre von der (ro<f>ia im Judentum .... kann 
den Gedanken nimmermehr als original-jiidisch erweisen,” is quite 
correct, but not in his sense; the Atiiqar romance has been discovered 
since in Egypt, forming the connecting link between Jewish and 
Assyrian gnomic literature, and, by the irony of fate, demonstrating 
the Mesopotamian origin of wisdom and indirectly of Sophia, though 
the cult of Isis certainly exerted some influence upon the gnostic 
syncretism which gave rise to the figure of the great mother, Sophia- 
Barbelo. 

At this stage of our inquiry it is important to establish the fact 
that not only the reflexion of Siduri-S&bitu but also her very name 
has survived in Gnosticism. S&bltu has already been identified 2 with 
Sabbe or Sambethe,* called the oldest of the Sibyls, and variously 
termed Chaldaean, Hebrew, or Erythraean, by an erroneous identi¬ 
fication with the famous sibyl of Erythrae in Ionia. 4 She is said to 

» Langdon's recent effort (JR AS [1918}. pp. 433^19) to prove the Babylonian origin 
of the Logos is a total failure, as I shall show in an article to appear soon. 

* KAT>. 439. 

* For her see especially Roscher, IV, 264-69. 

4 Cf. Reinach, Cultea, Mythea et Religion, III, 311-21. 
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have been the daughter of Berossos and Erymanthe ; 1 FreudenthaFs 
happy suggestion that the historian was made her father by mis¬ 
understanding of the idiom 17 rod Bripoxxaov shows, at least, that she 
must have been cited in his writings, and therefore had a reputation 
as a prophetess as early as the fourth century b.c. Since Sambethe 
is further said to have been the daughter-in-law of Noah (because 
of which she is called Hebrew), she must be identified with the Sibyl 
of the Judeo-Christian Sibylline Oracles (written between the first 
century b.c. and the third century a.d.), as the latter says of herself 
(111,827): rod (sc. Noah) pkv iyo) vvp<f>rj } Kal a<f)’ ai'paros avrov irvxOyV' 
Here the Sibyl appears as daughter and daughter-in-law of Noah; 
from Coptic sources we learn (cf. Nestle, ZNTW, XI, 240, and Crum, 
ZNTW, XII, 352) that the Sibyl was the sister of Enoch, and also that 
she was considered immortal, like Enoch, Elias, and Tabitha, a circum¬ 
stance which furnishes additional proof that she is the reflexion of 
S&bitu. As both Noah and Enoch, in their pseudepigraphical devel¬ 
opment, are to a certain extent reflexions of the Babylonian flood- 
hero and immortal sage Atrahasls , 2 it is evident that their immortal 
relative, the Sibyl Sambethe, was previously considered the sister 
or daughter of the Babylonian hero. Owing to the intimate asso¬ 
ciation in role and geographical localization between Atrahasls and 
S&bltu, it would really be surprising if this were not the case, at least 
in the late period. As both Atrahasls and Noah were deluge-heroes 
and teachers of divine wisdom, the Judeo-Aramaeans who succeeded 
to the Babylonian heritage did not hesitate to borrow from the one 
to enrich the other (cf. JAOS , XXXVIII, 61 ff.). 

As patron of wisdom the Sibyl is called in the Oracles (III, 
814 ff.) daughter of Kirke and the father Gnostos; we cannot, 
therefore, be surprised to find her figuring prominently in gnostic 
mythology' as Nwpta or Bapdev&s, the wife of Noah. Barthenos is 
usually (cf. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis , p. 14) considered 
an Aramaic corruption 3 of wapdevos, ‘virgin/ which reminds one of 
Siduri, virgin’; but, owing to the practical improbabilities of the 

• /V* I ° 1 nian SibyI; her name is connected, at least in popular etymology, with 

speak, and ‘oracle, divination.’ 

2 The proof will be given elsewhere. 

hnoJJL h ! S ,S I 1 / 1 °r. 0 becomes b in bardlU, for xA„3aX«, etc., and o frequently 

becomes lengthened m Aramaic loans from Greek. 
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supposition, I am strongly inclined to accept a suggestion, made to 
me orally by Haupt, that Barthenos represents Aramaic *Bart N6h 
1 daughter of Noah,’ so that Noria would be the proper name of the 
goddess and Barthenos a surname. I venture further to suggest 
that Noria, like Sambethe, was properly daughter and daughter-in- 
law of Noah; vvptfrri, which means both ‘bride’ and ‘daughter-in-law/ 
was misunderstood to mean the former, a mistake which was very 
natural, to say the least. The identity of the two is indicated, more¬ 
over, by the fact that Noria bTrtK&kwf/e ras avo) bwbptis, 1 and taught 
the mysteries of the Sophia, whose crudities (which become obscenities 
in his hands) Epiphanius narrates at length. The name Nc opia is 
generally combined with Heb. na c ara } ‘girl/ a most improbable 
etymology, being both phonetically and semantically objectionable; 
na c ara does not mean ‘virgin’ ( betdla ), and is not found in Aramaic, 
from which Nwpia must be derived. According to Epiphanius the 
name comes from Syr. vovpd ( = nwrd, ‘fire/ probably a popular 
etymology); 2 phonetically Ncupta is naturally to be combined with 
Aram, nehdrd, Tight/ which would be transliterated *N«opa> Norea 
(Iren. i. 30. 9; here the wife of Seth, just as the Sibyl is sometimes 
the sister of Enoch), or Ncopia. 

Since both Barbelo and Noria are mentioned as the two goddesses 
of at least one gnostic sect (the Nicolaitans, Philaster Adv. haer. 33), 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the latter corresponds to 
the so-called lesser Sophia, or Upovvinos, an epithet not explained 
hitherto, but probably Aram, paryanqd, ‘envoy, legate’ (from 
Persian paryanak), employed also in the Mandaean system as the 
name of a superhuman being, a celestial messenger. Sophia Prunikos 
is distinguished by the Valentinians from the Upper Light (t6 &po) 
0&s), which is identified with Christ, her brother, who descends from 
heaven to save her from the abyss and wed her. As the lesser light, 
and the messenger of the world of light to the hyle, 3 Prunikos is 
usually identified with the irapdivos rod </>ojt6s or dvybrrip rod (fwfc, 
who plays a pre-eminent role in the system of the Pistis Sophia, 

1 Cf. Schmidt, Gnostische Schriftcn, pp. 566 f. 

* In explanation of the name Epiphanius tells a curious etiological myth: Noria set 
fire to Noah’s ark. thereby delaying Its construction for many years. 

i This r61e is assumed in the Manichaean system by Mdnl himself, ‘the envoy of 
the light.' 
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and among the Manichaeans. 1 In the earlier teaching (Schmidt, 
Gnostische Schrifien , pp. 375 ff.; Bousset, op. cit., pp. 61 ff.), the 
virgin of light possesses the water of light, with which she baptizes 
the faithful. Into this circle Noria, ‘light,’ the envoy of the Sophia, 
fits most naturally; Siduri-Sabitu has merged herself, in strangely 
altered form, in the composite figure of the lesser Sophia. 2 

The circle of divinities about Tammuz, to which S&bitu belongs, 
has left other important deposits in the stratigraphic complex we 
call Gnosticism. In the limited space at my disposal I can only 
outline briefly a few of the results which have accrued from several 
years of study in this interesting field. It is becoming steadily 
clearer that the background of Gnosticism is Aramaeo-Babylonian, 
and not Hellenic, as maintained especially by Harnack, to whom we 
owe its famous characterization as “ akute Hellenisierung.” De Faye 
(see his Gnostiques et Gnosticisme, 1913, and Expository 1915, pp. 108- 
31) is merely an epigone of the latter, whom the Greek garb of Gnos¬ 
ticism blinds to its totally un-Hellenic framework (cf. for the latter 
Gruppe—who ought to know— Griechische Mythologie, pp. 1621-29). 
Great progress in the analysis of Gnosticism has been made by 
Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis (Gottingen, 1907), but he has 
hardly succeeded at all in determining the precise nature of the 
oriental sources, where we are still dependent upon Reitzenstein and 
Anz, Ur sprung des Gnostizismus (1897), who correctly finds the 
origin of the gnostic nucleus in Babylonia. His failure to establish 
the theory rests partly upon his lack of command of the cuneiform 
and general oriental material, but principally upon a number of 
erroneous assumptions. It is, for instance, very improbable that 
the doctrine of the ascent of the soul through the seven spheres arose 
in Babylonia, though Chaldaean astrology certainly exerted an influ¬ 
ence on its formulation, nor can it be considered the central teaching 
of Gnosticism. Moreover, there is very little in gnostic mythology 
which reflects the official religion of Babylonia in the latest accessible 
period. My thesis is that Gnosticism sprang up in the Aramaean 


is i ; H ^li ght - m a i c ien , though strongly affected in her development by Persian dualism, 
brilliant • t ,Z 1 \, Peril ^ P ®’ a reflexion of Sumero-Babylonian Dilbat (Mand. Dlibat), ‘the 
ess of the planet Venus, one of the most popular forms of I Star. 

devel^ed^il^H 11, ^ r *’ P ' 439, and contrast Hehn, BA, V, 300. My views were 
developed in entire mdependence of Zimmern’s suggestion. 
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syncretism of northern Mesopotamia and Syria, which fell heir to 
the Babylonian heritage, and that it is based more upon popular 
religion—especially the cult of Tammuz and IStar—than upon 
esoteric priestly teachings. From this popular faith arose, under 
the influence of learned tradition on the one hand and the new 
nomistic systems of Zoroastrianism and Judaism on the other, a 
prolific crop of more or less ephemeral beliefs, tending strongly 
toward mysticism and sheltered by the official religion. The circum¬ 
stances under which Gnosticism was transplanted into the Hellenistic 
world are obscure, but it seems clear that it was part of the general 
movement which brought Mithraism, followed by the votaries of 
Isis, and later by the evangelists. Upon Christianity, a child of the 
same soil but possessed of incomparably more vitality, Gnosticism 
fastened itself as a parasite, finding it, like certain modem pseudo¬ 
evangelical sects, easier to proselyte among the elect than among the 
unregenerate heathen. 

The Mother, Sophia, or Barbelo occupies the most varied positions 
in the different gnostic systems, from that of the Queen of Heaven, 
the fcCETZJ robft of the Aramaeans, Greek Aphrodite Urania, 
among the so-called “Barbelo” gnostics, to the place of Ti c &mat = 
Namrus, RAh& d 3 qud§a, among the Mandaeans. The most improb¬ 
able explanations have hitherto been advanced for the name Barbelo; 
I would derive it from Aram, bulbdld ,‘ chaos,’ 1 since Barbelo is mother 
by the abyss (Bvdds) of Jaldabaoth, which Hilgenfeld happily 
explained as Aram, ialdd cPbahut, literally ‘the child of chaos.’ The 
latter is a sadly depressed Tammuz, 2 whose full name Dumu-zi-abzu 
has essentially the same meaning, ‘faithful child of the abyss.’ In 
the Mandaean cosmogony Namrus represents Ti c &mat (Brandt, 
Mandaische Religion, pp. 131, 182). While her consort c Cr (= Bu06s)s 


1 Such dissimilations are common; cf. (HipvXXa » and bl&rd, napyapinji and margelUd. 
By a further assimilation B apfi*\w becomes B apfapu. 

* Such confusions and alterations cannot surprise anyone accustomed to the 
phenomena of religious syncretism. Bousset has proved that Jaldabaoth is the planet 
Saturn (op. cit., pp. 351-55), whose god in the Babylonian system was Ninurta. not 
Tammuz. The explanation of the apparent anomaly is to be found on Syrian soil; it 
Is a characteristic product of Aramaean syncretism. Jaldabaoth. as Bousset has shown, 
represents Kronos. the consort of Rhea-Kybele. But the consort of the latter was also 
Attis-Adonis, so Tammuz naturally became Kronos. 

* c 0r has hitherto proved inexplicable, and has even been combined with the Valen- 
tinian Horos ‘boundary ’), a most improbable supposition in every respect. 1 
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is transparently Apsfi, in whose role he is overthrown and bound by 
Mandd d’hajy^, here = Marduk. My interpretation of MrjTTjp Bap/3eX« 
is, I venture to say, the only one which can be brought into accord 
with Babylonian cosmogony, where the primeval abyss of waters is 
the first principle and the mother of all things, Ama Engur, 1 mother 
abyss,’ Sem. Ummu Ifubur. 1 In the syncretism of the western 
gnostics, Barbelo, being the oldest and greatest of divinities, was 
identified with the celestial mother-goddess, in her various forms, 
I§tar, Astarte, Derketo, Isis, Kybele, and finally borrowed her name 
Sophia from the lesser Sophia, Achamoth, Aram. Ijakmijit . 2 As a result 
of the confusion, the latter, besmirched and adulterated by her 
contact with the hyle, is sometimes conceived in the r61e of Ti c &mat, 
though originally there is no connection. 

We are now, I believe, in a position to recover the milieu in which 
Barbelo arose. According to Hippolytos, Rejut. v. 26 (cf. Bousset, 
op. dt., p. 73), the Peratae, an “Ophite” or Naasene sect, worshiped 
the dvpapis afivaaucov 6o\ov with the name ddkaoca = Ti c dmat, as in 
Berossos. The Peratae are said to have received their name from 
Euphrates the Peratic, a gentilic usually derived from iripav 
( = Euboea), but by Brandt (op. cit ., p. 192), with whom Bousset 
agrees (op. cit., p. 26), from Forat Mai&m in the vicinity of Basra. 
But Hippolytos also states that Euphrates was the name of the 
sacred water of life: ripeis oi TvevpariKol oi ikkeydpepoi bird tov £&ptos 
tov piovros Eu^pdrou did ttjs Bafivkupos p&rrjs (cf. Bousset, p. 280, 
n. 2); and further: Mecoirorapia ioriv rj tov peyakov ibueapov 
P° V di ro to3v p&T03v peovcra rod rekeiov dvdpcoTrov , referring to the 
source of the rivers at the optfrakos yrjs (see above). It is only, there¬ 
fore, reasonable to explain HepariKoi as the equivalent of Aram. 
*Prdtdie, gentilic plural from Prdt, the Euphrates. In my article, 
“The Mouth of the Rivers,” AJSL, XXXV, 161-95, I have col¬ 
lected a mass of evidence showing the sacredness of the two rivers 
and their water in antiquity. I overlooked, however, a mosaic of 


explain the name as simply * c ur, ‘abyss,’ preserved in Arabic as gayr, 'abyss’ 
m t and m Assyr * an 3,8 “ ru * ‘abyss of waters’ (from the root tru, ‘to flood’); see 

my forthcoming article, “Notes on Assyrian Lexicography and Etymology.” in RA. 

1 See “The Mouth of the Rivers,” cited above. 


Can ^ ardly ^present Heb. hokmdt. ‘wisdom,’ but may stand 
venerated by Bardesanes, according to Ephrem Syrus. 
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the early Roman period, discovered by von Oppenheim (see Byz. 
Zeit., XIV, 58 f., and BA, VII, 158) at El-Mas c fldiie on the middle 
Euphrates. The river-god Euphrates is seated, with a reed-encircled, 
bearded head, carrying an oar in his right hand, while fishes swim 
below; at his sides are female forms, one of whom bears a cornucopia. 
Reminiscent of Babylonian seals is the urn under his arm, from which 
water spouts in a great arch. The accompanying bilingual reads 
BacrtXeus Trorayds Eu^p&ttjs and Syr. z^a , ‘King Euphrates.’ 

The stage was set for the rise of a Baptist sect like the Peratae on 
the banks of the middle Euphrates; the confusion of the sacred river 
with the first-century philosopher of the same name, known to 
posterity as the antagonist of Apollonios of Tyana, may easily have 
been responsible for the patristic misapprehension. Among the 
Ophites in general the cult of water plays an important rdle, being 
associated with mythological ideas which retire into the background 
in the Baptists of Palestine, the followers of John, Dosithaios, and 
Elkesai. It is safe to assume that the Jordan is the successor of 
the Euphrates, though, curiously enough, the former has outlasted the 
latter in Mesopotamia itself, owing to Palestinian influence upon the 
Mandaeans. The Baptist irorypiov (or Tnjyr}) {cSjvtos vScltos aWoybov 
is the lineal offshoot of the Sumerian aguba, the laver of holy water, 
symbolizing the sacred fountain, and the spouting vase. The holy 
water was associated both with the Mother of All, the aqueous first 
principle (cf. Bousset, op. tit., pp. 103 ff.), and with the goddess of 
life and wisdom, who held the spring of the water of life under her 
charge. 

After the preceding we can hardly be surprised to meet our old 
acquaintances, the vine and the serpent, in the entourage of the 
Sophia. According to Irenaeus, some of the gnostics identified 
Sophia with the serpent, but as a rule the latter was set apart as the 
offspring of Jaldabaoth, the Nous 6<£top6p</>os, or ‘serpent-formed 
Reason,’ 1 who was naturally combined with the serpent of the Fall. 
The puritanical Severian sect of Barbelo gnostics held that the 

1 The Naasenes practiced rites reminiscent of the mysteries of Attis and Sabazios, 
but this does not prove their Phrygian origin; the worship of Attis was widespread at 
this time, and serpent-worsiiip was known in Mesopotamia outside of his cult. At 
Harr&n (cf. Kessler, \{dnt. p. 294) there was a mysterious sanctuary called ‘house’ or 
‘treasury of the serpent.’ and Ephrcm calls the Ophites d’btt hivid. 
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serpent was the grandson of Jaldabaoth, thrown by Barbelo from 
Heaven, 1 whereupon it generated the vine with mother-earth. 2 
Naturally this unfavorable attitude is due to the abstinence of the 
Severians from wine; among the older Ophites, where the serpent, 
as the symbol of the Logos, consecrated the Eucharist, the vine, we 
may suppose, was thought to spring from the heavenly seed of the 
divine serpent. 3 Much depends upon the point of view. 

The relation between the Savior and his mother or sister, the 
Sophia or Holy Ghost, was just as fluctuating among the different 
gnostic bodies as that between Tammuz and his mother or sister in 
Sumerian mythology. The Babylonian parallel enables us to under¬ 
stand why Sophia, as mother of Jaldabaoth-Tammuz, must be a 
virgin. The closest parallel between the two cycles is the marriage 
of the Savior with his fallen sister, the lesser Sophia, whom he 
exalts to a heavenly throne by his side (see above). It is interesting 
to note that she covers herself with a veil (fc&Xuppa) when the Savior 
comes to greet her and to celebrate the lepbs yapos, as this is char¬ 
acteristic also of S&bitu and other forms of IStar (cf. the veiled goddess 
of Tell tJalaf, disinterred by Yon Oppenheim). The holy wedding is 
described in more detail in the Acta Thomae (cf. Bousset, pp. 68 ff.), 
where the maiden, daughter of the light (ij nbpri, tov (frayrds Ovy arijp), 
is united to the Savior. She is attended by seven pairs of bridal 
attendants, who correspond to the seven susapine, ‘ bridal attendants’ 
(Sum. libir-si; Tammuz is the Umun-libir-si, ‘lord of the bridal 
attendants’), who, according to an unpublished text cited by Langdon 
(Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 29, note), prepare the bridal couch of Innina. 
Primarily, of course, this is the marriage of heaven and earth, whose 
union produces life and vegetation. 

1 Cf. Schmidt, op. cil., p. 585. 

2 The conception is probably very primitive. 

* A very curious and certainly unconscious recrudescence of the weirdest gnostic 
speculations appears in Baudelaire, who says: “Le vin contienne la faculty ... de cr6er, 
porn 1 ainsi dire, une troisifcme personne, operation mystique, oh l’homme naturel et le 
yin, le dieu animal et le dieu vegetal, jouent le rOle du P6re et du Fils dans la Trinitfi: 
ils engendrent un Saint-Esprit,*qui est l'homme supfirieur, lequel proc&de egalement des 
deux. The gnostics, however, were not geniuses under the influence of hasheesh, but 
inferior minds who handed on the tradition as they received it, only permitting them¬ 
selves occasionally to harmonize and simplify—or to add to the confusion. 
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DEBORAH’S ORACLE 

By Elihu Grant 
H averford College 

"They besought Deborah, a certain prophetess among them 
(which name in the Hebrew tongue signifies “a bee ”), to pray to 
God to take pity on them and not to overlook them, now that 
they were ruined by the Canaanites.”—Josephus Antiquity of the 
Jews v. 5. 

What was the chief function of Deborah in the war for deliverance 
which was waged in Palestine about the twelfth century b.c. ? To 
her have been assigned the r61es of poetess, Amazon, inciter to revolt, 
and generally the soul of the movement that led to the freedom and 
unity of Israel. It is questionable, however, whether these honors 
are well assigned on sufficient textual authority or whether they are 
not rather the result of imaginative play upon the manifestly impor¬ 
tant place occupied by this ancient woman. 

Judges, chapter 5, is of unusual value, whether as a literary 
masterpiece, a historical document, or as a picture of early Hebrew 
society. In spite of difficulties of text and translation, its arrange¬ 
ment is fairly clear. There is some difference of opinion as to the 
number of divisions which should be made in the poem, but compara¬ 
tively little variation of opinion as to where the main divisions fall. 1 
It contains a series of episodes which are welded into the unity of 
an ode of deliverance by the emotional power of the singer and the 
response of his hearers. The unity becomes true for our consciousness 
in the degree that we enter into the primitive interpretation. 

Each episode presents a picture or symbolizes an action. While 
there seems to be no literary nexus between the separate scenes, we 
should certainly feel the naturalness of the transitions which now 
seem so sharp if we heard a right interpretation of the song. Each 
strophic paragraph is a unit. Judg. 5:2-5 is’a jubilant song of praise 
to Yahweh; 6-11 is a reflex of primitive society with its order and 

* Cf. G. A. Cooke. Com. on Judg., Camb. Bible, 1913, p. 54; E. L. Curtis. Com. on 
Judg., Bible for Home and School. 1913, pp. 55 f.; also Thatcher, Century Bible, Moore, 
Int. Crit. Com., Judg., p. 127, and literature there cited. 
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disorder. Verse 12 either joins two passages or interrupts a long one, 
or is itself a short member of the series. Verses 13-18 note the mobi¬ 
lization of the folk; 19-22 represent the battle, and 23-27 the flight 
and death of Sisera; 28-30 is an antistrophic close and 31 an 
apostrophe. 

Next after chapter 5 our oldest authority is found in 4:4-22, a 
prose hero-tale. 

The fourth and fifth chapters of Judges contain valuable sug¬ 
gestion, perhaps illustration, of the literary relationship between 
the early prophetical prose writings (JE) and their antecedent 
poetic counterparts. While we may not say that the poem in 
chapter 5 is the only or immediate source of chapter 4, it is certain 
that there is relationship in some degree, for the theme of chapter 5 
appears in chapter 4. The leading literary fact concerning these 
chapters is the occurrence in each of a tale about Deborah, Barak, 
Sisera, and Jael. The event described about these persons is essen¬ 
tially the same in each chapter. 1 

The conflate tradition, in 4:4 ff., says that Deborah was a 
prophetess, that she dwelt under the palm tree of Deborah, “and 
the children of Israel came up to her for judgment.” 2 The refer¬ 
ence to judgment seems to mean her inspired decisions or oracles 
given in the cases submitted to her by the folk. In 4:6 ff. she gives 
such advice to Barak. It is a long prose piece interrupted by 
Barak, who seeks further aid through hex company. According to 
the additions in the Greek versions Barak feels the need of further 
divination as to the precise day on which he is to strike the blow. 
Judg. 4.4 has called Deborah a prophetess, evidently in the primi¬ 
tive sense of prophecy. It is entirely likely that in Palestine, as in 
early Greece, prophet” would be an appropriate designation for 
the interpreter of omens and the giver of oracular decisions in one. 
The period of Deborah was before the day of division of function 


, rp|" Burney ’ The Schweich Lectures for 1917, London. 1919. under “ Deborah." etc. 

cated thed^vSTslontw^ Wh f her tWs Was a "^king-tree" or one that indi- 
sacred trees “ thn r»ai ** way ' A goodly amount of literature could be assembled on 
Josh S JudK - 20:33 = 14:7; Ezek. 47:19; 48:28; 

the oracle" in Gen 12 fi’Jn # tree of the augurs." Judg. 9:37, and "tree of 
b&rO. bari See W 11:30 - M6r6<>Ethiopic mart and cf. Babylonian 

gather from the accounts ° f ** Semite *’ P- 188: “ The oldest altars, as we 

PP. 195 f. See W sanctuaries * stood under actual trees." See also 

see w. Carleton Wood in JBL, XXXV. 45. 180. 184 ff. 
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seen in the later distinction of prophet and priest at the Hebrew 
shrines. To the prophetic writer of chapter 4 the figure of Deborah 
might seem nearly analogous to “prophet” in the usage of his 
own age. 

Judg. 5:12 is the counterpart and certainly the only remaining 
historical source and background of 4:6-10 and 14. The first half 
of 5:12 sounds to the writer as if it represented the consulter’s 
appeal to the prophetess at the shrine. 1 Judg. 5:126 gives the 
decision or response to Barak’s appeal. It is an encouragement for 
him to head the oppressed Hebrews in a revolt, and might well be 
the very expression of an oracular response; but even though not in 
the original words it doubtless stands nearer to such than the long 
prose passage in chapter 4. We know that oracles were frequently 
in rhythmic form, brief, sometimes cryptic. The twelfth verse 
stands in its present place because that is the appropriately dramatic 
position in the song to recall the leader’s approach to the shrine. 
After setting forth the necessitous case of the country, the poet 
suddenly interjected the symbol of the scene at the oracle-tree of 
Deborah from which sprang the authorization to proceed with the 
summoning of the tribes and the effort for deliverance. 

From the combined traditions of the two chapters we gather 
that Deborah was not necessarily an Amazon but a much more useful 
personage, viz., the oracular personality at a famous seat where the 
perplexed resorted for divine aid. (Note that the Amazonian r61e 
is allotted to Jael; there would hardly be two such in the same 
artistic piece.) Barak was already the leader of the folk or was 
constituted such by the word from the oracle. The present writer 
inclines to think that he was the leader from the first and that he 
went to the shrine where Deborah presided to seek the guidance of 
the divinity. The oracular practice evidently spread about the 
Levantine arc and is in origin neither Hebraic nor Hellenic but 
preceded both folk and was inherited by them. 

There is nothing in the song to assure us that Deborah was its 
author. Certain critics have been convinced that the author was 
a woman, and such have usually indicated Deborah. Opinion has 
more often been on their side. The rhythmic gift has frequently 

1 Cf. Cooke’s preference for reading of LXX Cod. A, Com. on Judg., in Camb. Bible. 
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been possessed by those who announced the decisions of the gods. 
Among the heathen Arabs gifted utterers of cadenced taunts were 
employed to hurl defiance and abuse at the foes. Like the satirists 
they were unbearably stinging in their effect upon the enemy. Often 
the poets were more dreaded than the warriors. The Semites believe 
that there is frequently more potency in curses and shafts of wit 
than in material weapons. If Deborah possessed poetic power of the 
degree shown in the ode, she surpassed most ancient prophetesses. 

Our resultant thesis is that Deborah was the attendant at an 
important oracular shrine known as The Palm, and that Barak on 
behalf of the revolting Israelites consulted the divinity at the oracle 
and received the interpretation through this oracular woman. The 
basic text for this is Judg. 5:12. Judg. 5:12a symbolizes the appeal 
to Deborah and 5:126 the response which she gave. 1 

Now there are in the JE writings a number of suggestions of 
oracular seats, persons, and practices. Sometimes the allusions to 
them are fairly clear, at other times they are mere mementoes of 
ancient customs which have lost most of their point through the 
treatment accorded the sources by the prophetic schools. Such 
prose accounts lack just that which Judges, chapter 4, enjoys, that 
is, the original poetic version of the events which enables us to make 
a comparative study. That we have one such case in which an 
indisputably early poem and a prophetic prose account of the same 
events have been preserved is in itself an indication of much value. 

It is not necessary to suppose that all the extra material in 
chapter 4 as compared with chapter 5 is to be attributed to other 
early sources. Experience shows that each successive school or 
editor inclines to certain amplifications out of his own reflective 
processes. In fact, reflection tends to work in two directions, to 
add considerations not justified by the sources and to omit aspects, 
even archaeologically important elements, contained in a source. 
The suggestive echoes of early oracular practices in the JE and 
especially in the Deuteronomic writings cannot be accounted for as 
later additions but rather as survivals in spite of a tendency to omit 


"Die Seele aber des Wagnisses 


und 


1 Hitzig, Gesch. des Volkea Israels (1869), p. 112: 
eine Iatromantis, wie der Grieche sagen wtlrde .... Namens Debora .... 
zugleich als Prophetin anerkannt." But why not fioT,6p6»os instead of ’larpo^arnt 7 
However, the analogy with Hellenic practice is seen. 
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just such data. 1 In Judg. 1:1 we read that “the children of Israel 
asked of Yahweh, saying, Who shall go up for us first against the 
Canaanites, to fight against them?” George F. Moore 2 renders 
“The Israelites inquired of Yahweh” and comments “consulted the 
oracle of Y ”; cf. 18:5. The phrase does not occur in the Hexateuch, 
in which the only reference to the consultation of the oracle (Num. 
27:21 P 2 ) is differently expressed.” The same scholar reminds us 
that the phrase is used in Hos. 4:12, 3 Ezek. 21:26, and I Chron. 10:13. 
He thinks that the author of Judg. 1:1 “has in mind the oracle at 
Gilgal (2:1), long one of the most frequented holy places.” 

In spite of the discouraging word about oracles in the Hexateuch, 
we find the practice indicated there. The phrase is indeed different, 
but in Gen. 25:22, in the account of Isaac and his barren wife 
Rebecca, we read that after the blessed response of Yahweh, itself 
probably the result of consultation, the pregnant wife, disturbed 
by her sensations, “went to inquire of Yahweh”; and we have in 
Gen. 25:23 a poetic symbol, if not the form, of the response: 

Two nations are in thy womb, 

And two peoples shall be separated from thy bowels: 

And the one people shall be stronger than the other people; 

And the elder shall serve the younger. 

Now, while verse 23 may not be contemporaneous with its events, 
as we believe Judges, chapter 5, to be, yet it probably comes from 
a similar book of poetry and song and is older than the prose context 
in which it is found. The question raised here is not one of historicity 
but of religious ideas. 

It seems to the writer that the contemporaries of the author of 
Gen. 25:23 were conscious of customs of oracle consultation analogous 
to those employed in other lands. Similarly it seems probable that 
Jephthah (Judg. 11:10) sought counsel according to the usage of 
oracles. See Judg. 11:11: “and Jephthah spake all his words 
before Yahweh in Mizpah.” 

* Some influential editor of the post-Deuteronomic age has made us his debtors by 
including in the Heptateuch considerable ancient lore, some of it bearing on our subject. 
He had a much more flexible imaginative gift than the later prophetic writers and could 
appreciate the fitness for a former age of practices no longer tolerable in his own. 

1 J udyes, International Critical Commentary, see p. 11. 

* On Hos. 4:12 see Haupt, JBL, XXXVI, 89, who supplies qasm«oracle. 
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In Judg. 13:3 can we imagine the barren wife of Manoah failing 
to consult the divine power at a shrine about her case ? The story 
of Micah (Judges, chapters 17 and 18), his house of gods, and his 
priest is in point. There seems, in fact, no surprising lack of testi¬ 
mony to the existence of Palestinian oracles, but rather a failure to 
imagine how many such shrines existed and how often they were 
consulted. 

In the interesting twentieth chapter of Judges we are told that 
the folk consulted the deity at Bethel and were led on in a heart¬ 
breaking manner, by the responses, to two severe defeats before the 
final victory. How much of the confusion and evident schematiza- 
tion can be assigned to the several hands and ages, including the 
work of the priestly redactor, is discussed in the commentaries. 

By the time of the J writer religious leaders were inculcating 
a different concept of divine guidance from that associated with 
oracles. The inspiration of the greater prophet (Mic. 3:8) was the 
orthodox way, although doubtless the consultation of divinity at 
shrines was frequently the practice. By Deuteronomic times the 
local shrines were taboo in theory at least; all the more wonder that 
so many reflections of oracular practices survive in a book like Judges. 
It is surmised that the latest of the great schools (P) is to be thanked 
for certain of the relics of primitive social and religious practice. 
The appeal at the oracular shrines was made constantly by the 
earlier Canaanites and often by the Hebrews. We have reason to 
believe that the custom never wholly ceased. Modern writers 
speak convincingly of its existence today. 1 The beginnings of these 
practices are lost in a remote antiquity. The materials for the study 
of the subject are plentiful. The neighbors of the Hebrews in Egypt, 
Syria, and Hellenic lands were accustomed to seek the aid of the 
unseen powers through the responses of the oracles. 

A few items are found in all the rites: 

1. Special spots or objects where human beings might more 
readily feel the approach to superior power. 

2. The taking of problems and often of gifts to the divinity or 
to the custodians of shrines. 

3. Sensuous media believed to be the vehicles of divine responses. 

1 S. I. Curtiss. Primitive Semitic Religion Today. 
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AN ORIENTAL MODERNIST 

By Henry Pre'served Smith 
U nion Theological Seminary. New York 

The modernist is characterized by two things: First, he is a 
churchman who desires to retain his connection with his church. 
Secondly, he has studied modern philosophy and modern historic 
methods, and desires to adopt as his own the accredited results of 
such study; where these are in conflict with the doctrines authorita¬ 
tively enunciated by his church he would have the doctrinal state¬ 
ments modified, or at least would have the church give him liberty 
to teach what he believes to be true. The term seems to be applied 
generally to members of the Roman Catholic church, and it is true 
that the conflict of ideals is most keenly felt in that church, both 
because the medieval philosophy is there most strenuously held, and 
because the rigid discipline applied to the clergy of that church 
forces the individual scholar to search his conscience in the confes¬ 
sional. One thing more may be noted: the Roman Catholic mod¬ 
ernist does not seek to identify himself with any Protestant 
communion, partly because he has been taught from his youth to 
regard all Protestants as rebels against the true faith, partly because 
he finds most Protestant churches holding to the same antiquated 
philosophy which in his own church has given him so much heart- 
. break. 

Now if the progress of science has given rise to the modernist 
movement in the Christian church it is not improbable that the 
teaching of the same science to men of other faiths will have a similar 
effect. And it is obvious that the more highly developed theological 
systems outside the pale of Christianity will most plainly show this 
effect. This is what is happening. Among the non-Christian reli¬ 
gions none is more rigid in its dogmas than the one which we call 
Muhammadanism, but which its votaries call Islam. As occidental 
learning is introduced into Muhammadan lands the phenomenon 
which we call modernism appears. Evidence is a book which has 
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come into my hands, written by an Indian Moslem named Abdur 
Rahman. Its title is A Critical Examination of the Sources of Islamic 
Law, 1 and the author is a barrister at law of Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
and counselor at law of the Supreme Court, Northwest India. It 
is evident that he is acquainted with Western legal lore both English 
and German, for, curiously enough, his book, published in London 
in 1914, is written in the German language. The title of his book, 
A Critical Examination of the Sources of Islamic Law , indicates that 
he wishes to apply modern methods to the system in which he was 
indoctrinated in his youth. 

How much this means will be evident if we reflect a little on the 
Muhammadan social system. In that system the distinction which 
we draw between church and state is unknown. The church is the 
state, and the state is the church. Instead of a state-church we have 
in Islam a church-state. The caliphs, successors of Muhammad, 
hold their office by virtue of being heads of the religious community. 
If the papacy had succeeded in making itself the supreme civil as 
well as the supreme ecclesiastical power in the Western world we 
should have had a parallel. The offices of pope and emperor would 
then have been united in the same person, and (what is important 
for our present discussion) the law of the church-state would have 
been the canon law. 

Muhammadan law has developed exactly on this line. Accord¬ 
ing to the Moslem authorities all law is based on the Quran. There 
is in fact no distinction between the lawyer and the theologian, for 
the lawyer’s first duty is to expound the sacred book. It is as though 
among us courses in exegesis of the Scriptures were made essential 
in every law school. W T hat Muhammad enjoins in the Quran is 
civil law as well as canon law, and the Moslem ruler is bound to 
judge according to that standard. For example, Muhammad 
ordered that if a man said to his wife, “You are divorced,” and 
then repented of his rash words, the divorce did not take effect. If 
he said it the second time the same would be true. But if he said it 
the third time he could not take her back until she had been married 
to another man and divorced by him. This, being Muhammad’s 

1 Eine kritiache PrQ/ung der Quellen dea ialamttiachen Rechta. Oxford University 
Press, 1914. 
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ordinance, is the unchangeable and eternal civil law in all Muham¬ 
madan states. 

But since the Quran does not provide for all cases that may 
arise the lawyer-theologians were compelled to look about for 
another source, and this they found in the example of the Prophet. 
While Muhammad was alive he was the umpire of the community 
in Medina. His followers recognized him as the Apostle of Allah. 
His decisions had the force of law, even when he did not claim that 
they were divinely revealed. After his death, when questions arose 
which were not decided by the Quran, his companions were asked 
what the Prophet had done in similar cases. Thus there grew up 
an immense body of tradition, at first handed down orally but later 
put into writing. That the most of it is unreliable, that is, that it 
does not actually report what the Prophet said, does not concern 
us here. In its written form it is regarded by the legal authorities 
as a second source of law. 

But law never ceases to grow, and new questions arose for which 
neither Quran nor tradition had an answer. A third source was 
therefore looked for and found in what was called the common sense 
of the community. In the early days, soon after the death of their 
leader, the Moslem judges used to ask the advice of the compara¬ 
tively compact community in which they lived, and were guided 
by that. On the basis of this common usage—for such it would 
naturally be there grew up a supplementary tradition. The con¬ 
sent of the community came to mean in reality the consent of the 
early Moslem community, and since the class of learned men—in 
this case theologians and lawyers—easily arrogates to itself all 
wisdom and authority, the legal consensus came to mean the tradi¬ 
tion of the lawyers. Conservatism is notoriously the mark of this 
caste, more conspicuously in Islam than anywhere else. 

Finally Moslem jurists have taken refuge in a fourth source of 
law. Where the other three are insufficient they allow analogy to 
be brought into play; that is, they search the Quran, the Hadith, 
and the recorded agreement of the learned for a case similar to the 
one before them, and argue from the resemblance. This is therefore 
not an independent source but an extension of the other three beyond 
the bounds of the letter. On this account it is regarded with suspi- 
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cion by the more rigidly orthodox, to whom innovation is anathema, 
as according to tradition it was to Muhammad. 

What I have said will enable us to estimate the radical nature of 
the departure made by the Moslem modernist Abdur Rahman when 
he denies the binding nature of all four of these sources of law. Not 
that he gives up his religion, closely woven though it is with the 
legal system in which he was brought up. He makes this plain at 
the outset by quoting from the Mufti of Egypt this declaration: 

We are ready to learn from Europe and America all that concerns the 
material side of life. But when it comes to religion we stand and shall 
continue to stand apart. In religious matters we [the Moslem lawyers and 
theologians] are the only and exclusive authorities. Islam is our religion; 
we alone live in it; we alone comprehend it. 

To this citation our author adds his profession of faith in the unity 
of Allah, the divine mission of Muhammad, and the inspiration of 
the Quran. This book, he says, since it is of divine origin, is perfect 
and unexcelled and can never be equaled. But exactly at this point 
his divergence from the orthodox school begins. He admits that 
the Quran is a book of moral precepts, but denies that it is a code 
of laws. How radical this statement is we can appreciate, bearing 
in mind what has been said about the social structure of Moslem 
society, of which the Quran is in fact the very cornerstone. 

Abdur Rahman next considers the body of traditions which, as we 
have seen, are a second pillar of Moslem law. He properly points 
out that the six codes which are recognized as canonical were not 
written down until three hundred years after Muhammad’s death. 
Further, although the editors of these collections attempted to exer¬ 
cise a critical judgment in making their selection from the mass of 
material at their disposition, their critical principles were not such 
as we with our historical method can approve. The conclusion is 
that this Hadith is neither convincing nor applicable to present 
conditions. 

Then comes the Igma, the consent of the community, which as 
we have seen means the consensus of legal opinion. This also is 
rejected by our modernist; he would indeed allow it if it means 
the consent of the living community, for that would open the path 
to real progress. But this is precisely what orthodox Moslem 
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authorities cannot allow. Innovation is abhorrent to them. The 
kind of consensus which they uphold is therefore rejected by our 
author. 

Having disposed of these three sources of law the author has 
little difficulty with the one which remains—the analogy of faith. 
In fact, this being but an extension of the other three, it falls to the 
ground of itself when they are discredited. The thing which seems 
to escape the author’s attention, but must be evident to us, is that 
in clearing the way for legal reform he is undermining the whole 
social system of Islam. Two examples will be sufficient to make this 
clear. 

The two social institutions against which civilization as we 
understand it most distinctly revolts are slavery and polygamy. 
That both were sanctioned by Muhammad, or rather that finding 
both in existence it never occurred to him to protest against them, is 
a matter of historical knowledge. Doubtless, being a humane man, 
he desired to make the lot of the slave tolerable. He recommended 
that slaves should be well treated, and he recognized the emancipa¬ 
tion or the redemption of a slave as a meritorious act; but the 
very fact that he made this attempt at amelioration shows that he 
regarded the institution as a part of the social order. And his 
conduct was in accord with this belief, for when he subdued the 
Jewish clan of Qainoqa and massacred the men in cold blood he 
sold the women and children into slavery. Nevertheless our 
author asserts that slavery is not recognized in the Quran, “which 
teaches that all men are one family and that all Moslems are 
brothers.” The brotherhood of all who believe in Muhammad 
is undoubtedly taught in the Quran, but that this relationship 
extends to those of other religions is nowhere asserted, and in 
fact is distinctly denied, and the brotherhood of Moslem master 
and slave is not allowed to interfere with the rights of the master 
or to change the status of the slave. The Prophet by his example, 
and in at least one passage by precept, taught that captives in 
war should* be enslaved, and this has been the practice of his 
followers to the present day. Where slavery has been abolished 
in Muhammadan communities this has invariably been due to 
pressure from Christian nations. 
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In the matter of polygamy the facts are equally clear. In the 
early Arab communities there seems to have been no limit set to the 
number of wives that a man might legally possess. Muhammad 
in this case also attempted to lighten the evils of the existing system 
by enacting that a man should not have more than four wives. 
There would seem to be no possibility of misunderstanding the 
language of the Quran: “Take in marriage of such women as please 
you, two or three or four. But if you fear that you cannot act 
equably then one, or the slaves which your right hand possesses.” 
Moslem jurists interpret the verse correctly when they say that it 
authorizes four wives of the first rank and as many concubines as 
a man can purchase. It seems strange, therefore, that our author 
can persuade himself that the sacred book recommends monogamy 
and only intends that a man may marry four wives in succession, 
not more than one to be his consort at one time. The practice of 
the Prophet himself is well known. After having given the divinely 
revealed command which I have just quoted, he published another 
revelation dispensing himself from obedience to the command and 
allowing him to take as many wives as he pleased. He had in fact 
as many as eleven at one time, and gave the correct interpretation of 
his language about female slaves by taking possession of his maid¬ 
servant Miriam, who bore him a son. 

The conclusion of the book I am discussing, which shows the 
author's aim, is as follows: 

Now we are free from the fetters of analogy, Igma, and tradition, and 
have shown that the Moslem law can consist only of the fundamental 
principles which are formulated in the Great Quran, such principles as are 
in harmony with the dictates of reason, common sense, and the human mind. 
On these foundations Moslem jurisprudence must be built up anew, in agree¬ 
ment with the spirit of the times, better adapted to the necessities of the 
present age. 

We must all sympathize with this purpose to reform the antiquated 
system which prevails in Muhammadan society, but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the strength of the opposition which the author will meet 
from his coreligionists when he comes to apply his theories to practical 
life. Religion is so closely interwoven with all the social institutions 
of orientals that the endeavor at reform meets with the stoutest 
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resistance. Our author himself gives us evidence on this point. 
Evidently he cannot let go of his religion. He eulogizes the Quran— 
the Great Quran as he calls it—as a book of divine origin, absolutely 
perfect and unparalleled. Muhammad is the last and greatest of 
the prophets, and he received his book by direct divine inspiration. 
Nevertheless even here his rationalism breaks with the views sanc¬ 
tioned by the orthodox. As is well known, the theologians of Islam 
have adopted the strictest theory of verbal inspiration. According 
to them the Quran existed from eternity in heaven, being written 
on a tablet of gold in the very words in which it was revealed to 
Muhammad. The angel Gabriel from time to time dictated the 
chapters to the Prophet, and once a year went over the whole with 
him so as to prevent the possibility of mistake. Our author will 
have none of this. God does not speak to men in human language, 
he says. The angels and devils spoken of in the Quran are not intel¬ 
ligent spirits, but only names for the beneficent or harniful forces 
of nature. The dictation of Gabriel is only an erroneous supersti¬ 
tion of some believers who took the traditions too literally; and the 
belief in the well-guarded tablet on which the autograph of the book 
of God is written is likewise an irrational superstition. 

Irrational this belief may be, but it has been held by all the great 
theologians who have formulated the religious beliefs of Islam for a 
thousand years, and it is still taught in the great Muhammadan 
schools. When we reflect on the influence which men learned in 
the law and this means the theologians as I have said—when we 
reflect on the enormous influence which these men still have in 
Moslem society we can imagine the storm of opposition which will 
meet this author and men of like mind, should they really attempt 
the reform they have in mind. 

I have called the author of this book a modernist. In fact he 
reminds us of the Catholic modernists whose career we have watched 
with interest in countries nearer to us than India. Like them he 
wishes to give free course to modern thought, and like them he wishes 
to retain the religion in which he has been brought up. This is not 
strange. The Roman Catholic modernist has been from his earliest 
c ildhood a pupil of his church. He has looked upon Protestants 
as rebels against the divinely given authority of that church. He 
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does not wish to leave the church, though he may wish to reform it. 
Now the Muhammadan is more closely attached to his Quran and 
to its author than the Roman Catholic is to the church. From his 
earliest years he has heard the words of the sacred book. When he 
went to school it was his textbook. All the warmth with which 
the oriental clings to his religion is kindled by its language. And 
on the other hand Christians have always been represented to him 
as his inferiors. Theoretically he recognizes that they have a divine 
revelation. But he believes that that earlier revelation has been 
superseded by the one given to the Arabian prophet, and, besides, 
that Jews and Christians have wilfully perverted their Bible so as 
to conceal the predictions which it originally contained, and which 
pointed to Muhammad as the crown and seal of the prophetic line. 
When we reflect on this attitude (so ingrained in all Muhammadan 
thought) about men of another religion we understand why mis¬ 
sionaries find Moslems the most difficult of all men to approach 
with the gospel, and why even the most enlightened among them 
refuse to accept our religion. 

Nevertheless I think we may regard the book before us as a 
hopeful sign. It shows that Western thought is making inroads 
on the territory so carefully guarded by Moslem science. Perhaps 
one of the best results of Christian missions will be found to be such 
efforts to reform other religions and to introduce the institutions of 
modern society where hitherto they have been unknown. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE HAMMURABI CODE 1 
The Laws of Hammurabi have been compared with the Mosaic Torah 
(Oettli, Mueller), with the XII Tables (Mueller), with the Talmud (Linfield, 
AJSL , XXXVI, pp. 40 ff.), but none of these groups of laws throws any 
light whatsoever on the arrangement of the Babylonian laws. 

Professor Lyon, whose analysis has been accepted as the best, refrains 
from comparing the code with any other body of laws. His paper proved 
beyond any reasonable doubt that the laws were grouped under two main 
headings: Property (6-126) and Persons (127-282). 

The purpose of this paper is primarily to analyze the code and inciden¬ 
tally to indicate some unexpected coincidences between the ancient Baby¬ 
lonian and the classical Roman jurisprudence. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CODE 
I. The Law of Procedure (1-5) 1 

1. False accusation (1-2) 

2. False witness (3-4) 

3. False decision (5) 2 

II. The Law of Property (6-126) 3 
1. The possession of property (6-52) 4 
A. Illegal Possession (6-25) 5 
a) Unwitnessed theft (6-20) 6 

1) of things (6-13) 7 

a. sacred and public (6-8) 8 

b. private (9-13) 

2) of persons (14-20) 

a. free (14) 9 

b. slave (15-20) 10 


IOfl. tfons. Cuq (Ed. Cuq: Le Institutions Juridiques des Romains *, Paris, 

Karlnwn ua * t,llo,u Digesta); G (Gaii Institulionum juris civilis commentarii. IV); 

Rohv K ^ rl ° Wa: Roemische Rechtsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1885-1901); Roby (H. J. 

Literature n f ate Law tn lfle Time of Cicero and the Antonines, Cambridge, 1902). 

““ the structure: Kohler. Peiser, Ungnad: Hammurabi’, Geeel.. 1904-9: D. G. 

r"::";/- Soc ” XXV ’ PP- 248 if.); D . H. Mueller: Die GeeeUe Ham- 

■ Wien, 1903; S. Oettli: Dae Gee. Ham. und die Torah Ieraele, Leipzig, 1903. ' 
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b) Witnessed theft (21-25) 

1) violent (21-24) 11 

2) clandestine (25)« 

B. Legal Possession (26-52) 

a) Benefice of public lands (26-41)13 

1) conditional possession (26-31) 14 

2) inalienable possession (32-41) 18 

b) Use of private lands (42-52) 

1) rented farm (42-47) 

2) mortgaged farm (48-52) 18 

2. Ownership of property (53-65 ff.) " Rights of the owner: 

) Protection against damage caused by: (53-59)« 

a. water (53-56) ' 

b. cattle (57-58) 

c. man (59) 

2) Lease of land (60-65) 

3. Acquisition of property (100-126). Forms of commerce: 

1) .Partnership in trade (100-107) 

2) Wine traffic (108-11) 

3) Transportation of goods (112) 

4) Debt (banking) (113-19) 

5) Storage of grain (120-21) 

6) Deposit of valuables (122-26) 

III. The Law of Persons (127-282) 

L The family (127-93) 

A. Marriage (127-61) 

Slander of wife (127) 19 

a) The marriage contract (128) 

b) Dissolution of marriage (129-43)2° 

1) adultery of wife (129-32) 

2) absence of husband (133-36) 

3) divorce (137-43) 

a. by husband (137-40) 

b. by wife (141-43) 21 

c) Domestic restrictions (144-52) 

1) personal (144-49) 

a. restriction of right to take concubine (144-45) 
o. restriction of right to sell slave wife (146-47) 

c. restriction of rights over diseased wife (148-49) 

2) pecuniary (150-52) 

o. restriction of rights of heirs (150) 

b. restriction of seizure for debt (151-52) 
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d ) Crimes relating to marriage (153-58) 

1) connivance of wife with murderer (153) 

2) incest (154-58) 22 

e) Breach of promise (159-61) 

B. Inheritance (162-84) 

a) The estate of the wife (162-64). Heirs: 

1) children (162) 

2) father’s house (163-64) 

b) The estate of the husband (165-84). Heirs: 

1) Grown-up sons (165-76) 

a. father free (165-71) 

mother free (165-69) 23 
mother slave (170-716) 

2) Wife (171c-174) 24 

b. father slave (mother free) (175-76a) 

3) Minor children (177) 

4) Daughters (178-84) 26 

C. Adoption (185-93) 

a) When can the adopted child be reclaimed? (185-90) 

1) not reclaimable (185-88) 

2) reclaimable (189-90) 

b) Inheritance by adopted son (191) 26 

c) Ingratitude of adopted son (192-93) 

2. Liability (194-282) 27 

A. Liability arising from Tort (194-227) 28 
Change of infant by nurse (194) 

a) Bodily injury or death (195-223) 29 

1) caused by assault (195-214) 

a. males (195-208) 

malicious injury (195; 196-99; 200-205) 
unintentional injury (206; 207-8) 

b. females with young (209-10; 211-12; 213-14) 

2) caused by malpractice (215-23) 

a. of surgeon (215-17; 218-20) 

b. of physician (221-23) 

b) Pecuniary loss (224^27). 30 Malpractice of: 

a. veterinary doctor (224-25) 

b. brander of slaves (226-27) 

B. Liability arising from Contract (228-82) 
a) Hire of labor (228-77) 

1) contract for job (228-67) 31 

a. house-building (228-33) 

b. boat-building (234-35) 
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c. navigation (236-40) 

d. agriculture (241-60) 

ox (241-52) 
overseer (253-56): 
farm laborer (257-58) 
theft (259-60) 

e. shepherding (261-67) 

2) contract by the day (268-77) 32 

a. animals (268-70), teams (271-72) 

b. laborer (273), artisan (274-75) 

c. boats (276-77) 

b) Purchase of labor (slaves) (278-82) 

a. contract null (278; 279; 280-81)“ 

b. rebellious slave (282) 


NOTES 

1 Like the Roman Jus civile, the Hammurabi Code is divided into 3 
sections: Jus actionum, Jus rerum , Jus personarum (usually in reversed 
order in Roman law). 

2 Cf. D, XLII, I, 55 (Judex postquam semel sententiam dixit .... 
corrigere sententiam non possit). 

3 Hammurabi separates sharply “possession” and “ownership” as 
Roman law did (e.g., D, XLIII, 17, 1.2). (Cf. note 17.) 

4 The distinction of justa and injusta possessio was made by Roman 
authors, although these terms were not considered technical (Roby, I, 453). 

6 For Hammurabi theft created an illegal possession and was treated 
under this head; Rome saw in it a form of liability, while modern law con¬ 
siders it a crime. 

6 Hammurabi and Rome classified theft in manifestum and nec manifestum 
(G, III, 184-85); the original punishment of the first in both systems was 
death, which was later reduced to a heavy fine (for Rome see Cuq, II, 471). 

7 For the distinction of res sacrae , publicne , and primtae, cf. G, II, 4, et 11. 

8 On law 7, cf. Karlowa, II, 311 (“So war ein Sklave, ein filins/amiUeis 
einer naturalis, nicht aber einer civilis possessio fiihig” ....). 

9 Cf. G, III, 199 

10 For theft of slaves, cf. D, XIX, 5, 15, et XLVIII, 15, 6. In Rome the 
harboring of a fugitims familiaris alienus could be prosecuted with an 
actio furti (cf. Mueller, 192, and references). 

11 Cf. G, III, 219 (ri bonorum raptorum). 

12 Cf. Roby, II, 217 (ex incendio rapinae). 

13 Feudal tenure, so familiar in the Middle Ages, seems to be unknown 
in Roman law. 
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14 The benefice is forfeited by hiring a substitute (26) or neglect of land 
for 3 years (30-31). Capture causes a temporary loss of possession (27-29). 

15 The land cannot be transferred by the beneficiary to another person, 
nor can it be taken away from him without just cause. 

16 “If a corporal object was passed into the possession of the creditor as 
security for the discharge of an obligation it was properly pignus, if it was 
not put in possession, but treated by agreement as such security, it was 
hypotheca” (Roby, II, 102). Law 48 is a case of hypotheca , while 49-52 
refer to the pignus. 

17 After 53-56, which mark the transition (a usual feature of Hammu¬ 
rabi’s juristic technique), we have passed undoubtedly from the subject of 
possession of real estate to that of ownership of the same. While laws 
42-52 treat of the tenant (summa awilum efrlam ana erresutim use§ema, 
42) in 57-65 ff. the subject becomes the bel eklim and the Ml kirim (passim ), 
and tenancy is now considered from the point of view of the owner ( summa 
awilum eklarn ana kirim zakapim ana sdkinim iddin .... 60). 

18 Cf. with 57 f. the actio lie pastu pecoris (XII, Tab. and D, XIX, 5, 
14, 3), and with 59 the arbonim furtim caesarum actio (XII, Tab. and Roby, 
II, 194). 

19 The two great sections of the Law of Persons begin with an article 
loosely connected with the context (127 and 194). R. Dareste ( Le code Bab. 
d’Ham.; Nouv. Rev. hist, de droit franc, et etr., XXVII, 18) remarks on 127: 
“Ici se trouve un article isol4 qui ne parait gu&re h sa place.” We must 
admit however that we could not find a more suitable place for these laws. 

20 Cf. D, XXIV, 2, 1. 

21 T. G. Pinches ( Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics , V, 722) and M. 
Jastrow, Jr. (“Older and Later Elements in the Code of Hammurabi,” 
Jour. Amer. Orient. Soc., XXXVI, 1 ff.), deny the right of the wife to take 
the initiative in a divorce suit. Law 142 proves, however, that the wife 
could eventually win a divorce suit. 

“A man cannot contract marriage: with his daughter (154), with his 
daughter-in-law (155), with his future daughter-in-law (156), with his 
widowed mother (157), and with his widowed stepmother (158). The 
marriage of brother and sister does not seem to be prohibited (as it was in 
Roman law). Cf., for nefariae nuptiae, Roby, I, 128-29. 

23 Disinheritance of sons was optional at Rome (G, II, . 123 ff.; Just. 
Inslit., II, 18, pr.). On gifts to sons, see Cuq, II, 689. 

24 We would expect 171c-174 after 176a. Whether this section was 
accidentally misplaced or actually was intended to appear here we cannot 
decide. 

25 Two classes of daughters are distinguished: (a) religious votaries 
(}78-82). The various designations (entum iSippatum; zinni§at zikrum; 
isippat gagim; i§ippatu kadiStu; zerma§ltu; iSippat ilu Marduk) are not 
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yet clearly understood (see Lyon in: Studies in the History of Religions 
Presented to C. H. Toy, 1912). (6) daughters by a concubine (?) (SU.GE~tim) 
(183-84). 

“ Cf. G, II, 136. 

27 If our analysis of laws 194-282 is correct, the parallelism with Roman 
law is most striking. G, III, 88, classifies the obligationes in two groups: 
ex contractu and ex debicto. All of Hammurabi’s subdivisions of these two 
groups (in addition to others lacking in the Babylonian law) are found in 
Roman Law (cf. notes 28, 31, 32). 

28 G, III, 182, distinguishes four forms of obligationes ex delicto: furtum, 
rapina, damnum, injuria. The first two are considered by Hammurabi as 
forms of illegal possession (laws 6-25). 

» Cf. G, II, 220 ff. 

30 Cf. the Lex Aquilia (G, III, 210 ff). 

81 This contract is the Locatio conductio opens faciendi (Roby, II, 174 f.). 

32 The Roman Locatio conductio operarum (Roby, II, 174). 

88 On law 178 (one of the most interesting of the Code) cf. Cuq, II, 413, 
and D, XIX, I, 13, 1; XXI, I, 4. 

R. H. Pfeiffer 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SIGN URASSU 

When the writer was working on his Origin and Development of Babylonian 
Writing, the sign Ura§§u, , puzzled him greatly. Delitzsch, the only 
scholar who had up to that time attempted an explanation of the origin, 

thought it was composed of ^_, “side,” plus , “great”—a theory 

that did not commend itself. Two forms of the sign are found in the early 
inscriptions. Umina, ruler of Lagash in southern Babylonia, writing about 
3000 b.c., employs the form [-Hti , while an undated inscription of about 
equal age, written probably, as the paleography suggests, in northern Baby¬ 
lonia, uses the form Neither of these forms suggested at that time 

a picture of any recognizable object; the writer accordingly fell back upon 
the meanings for a suggestion. These included the gods Anu, Enmashtu 
(Ninib), Ibba, and Urash, a storm-cloud, a swarm of fish, a seer, some kind 
of a band, an all-enveloping garment, and an inclosed place or chamber, 
besides two words of doubtful translation. 
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The conclusion then arrived at was that “the real origin is obscure. 
Perhaps it was the representation of a storm-cloud, which naturally stood 
for a deity and was then extended to designate other deities. The envelop¬ 
ing nature of the cloud may have suggested an enveloping garment worn by 
priests, and a development of this might give the meaning seer . Or possibly 
the development was the other way. The picture may have represented 
some garment with a band about it worn by priests, and, from the garment, 
it came, in time, to stand for an enveloping cloud and then for deity." 1 
In making this suggestion it was assumed that the form of the sign found in 
the inscriptions of Urnina was the oldest and stood nearest the original. 

Recently in making a new study of the inscriptions of Urnina, the writer 
endeavored to determine the meanings of the names of the buildings which 
Urnina erected and the nature of the different structures. In order to 
do this he had recourse (1) to the possible translations of the Sumerian 
names, and (2) to the remains from Urnina’s time found at Telloh and 
described in De Sarzee’s Decouvertes en Chaldee, De Sarzec and Heuzey’s 
Une ville royale chald&ennes , and Gaston Cros’s Nouvelles fouiUes de TeUoh. 
At once it was apparent that the only meaning of Ura§§u that would apply 
to a building was tupuqtu , “inclosure” or “chamber." Repeatedly Urnina 
says “I built the ib-gal,” “the great inclosure" or “the great chamber.” 
In connection with the sign in question he always uses the adjective gal, 
“great." 

One of the most striking structures found in this lowest stratum of 
Telloh was a staircase. To speak accurately it was a series of staircases, 
because there was more than one. They were built on somewhat different 
levels and at different times. The French archaeologists designate it “le 
grand .escalier. ’ Naturally it occurred to one’s mind to connect, at least 
tentatively, the great ib with “le grand escalier," and to the writer’s de¬ 
light, when the form of the sign employed in northern Babylonia was turned 
about as it stood in the earliest writing, when the lines still ran up and 
own as they still do in Chinese, it was evidently a picture of an inclosure 
or chamber, up the outside of which ran a staircase, thus [ g= . 

It seems clear, therefore, that we have discovered the pictographic 
origin of the sign. It represented a sacred chamber, perhaps the holy of 
o les of the temple, up to which, on its exterior wall, a staircase led. 
Naturally the picture of this sacred chamber could stand for the god wor- 
8 pe there, for the priest or seer who served him, and, in time, for the gar- 
men w ic enveloped the seer. Later, when the god was identified with 
the storm-cloud, the sign was employed to designate that also. 


Barton. The Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing, Part II, p. 240 . 
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From this identification two consequences follow, one paleographic, the 
other historical. Paleographically the form , used in northern Baby¬ 
lonia, is earlier than the form tttf. employed by Urnina. Historically 
the inscriptions of Urnina connect him with the building of the grand stair¬ 
case at Telloh. 

George A. Barton 

Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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THE MANICHAEAN SCRIPTURES 


If Mithra and his cult were in the early centuries rivals of the Christ and 
Christianity serious and important enough to call forth studies like those of 
Cumont, Christianity after the attainment of its canon, its supremacy in the 
Roman world, its orthodoxy, had scarcely a greater and more dangerous 
rival than Mani and Manichaeanism. It came, like Mithraism, from Per¬ 
sian lands, and like it was of an eclectic syncretism with an appeal to the 
popular imagination. Though it did not enjoy great honor in its home 
land, more particularly with the governmental authorities and the exponents 
of the state religion, it preceded Christianity into the populous and interest¬ 
ing, though to the Western mind unfortunately utterly remote and foreign, 
regions of Shamanism, Brahmanism, Taoism, and Buddhism, and through¬ 
out the Middle Ages remained more than a rival of Christianity there. 

This significant factor in the religious life of humanity has, of course, 
been carefully studied for many years, and large and important volumes 
have been dedicated to its history and to a systematic presentation of its 
teachings. But with it all there has remained about it much of a prob¬ 
lematic nature, much that was mysterious and unintelligible. This was 
due not to lack of diligence and acumen on the part of authors, many of 
whom wrote a half-century or more ago, but to the lack of good source- 
material. Owing to severe governmental repression, accompanied in the 
end by considerable decrease in popular interest, the scriptures and litera¬ 
tures of the Manichaeans had largely disappeared, and fragments of them 
and information about them and their adherents were obtainable only from 
adverse polemical writings. 

Of late, especially through explorations and excavations in the heart of 
Asia, a considerable amount of better source-material has been added to 
our scanty store. But, though Cumont himself devoted considerable 
‘Researches” to the problem, Manichaeanism has not yet found its Cumont. 
The latest extensive publication on the subject, two volumes by Prosper 
Alfanc, 1 is not intended to furnish this full and final study, but rather to 
prepare the way for it by most necessary preliminary labors. In the very 
nature of the case, the source-material referred to above, both new and old, 
was scattered far and wide in many volumes, some of them high in price or 
ou o print, and difficult to obtain at any price. It will,, therefore, be most 


1 Lee Ecriturea ManicMennes. 
II. Etude analytique, 240 pages. 


By Prosper Alfaric. I. Vue gintrale, 111+154 pages; 
Paris; Emile Nourry, 1918-19. 
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gratifying to other students, as well as to Dr. Alfaric himself, to have it thus 
gathered up in small compass and in convenient form. 

The first volume gives a very good general survey in two parts, the 
first dealing with the “Constitution,” i.e., the origin and general charac¬ 
teristics of the scriptures and sacred writings, composed, adopted, or used 
by Mani and the Manichaeans, the second with the history of these books, 
their propagation and wide dissemination, followed by rapid and pretty 
thorough disappearance, which left but few and not extensive fragments 
surviving. A brief sketch of these survivals and a general appreciation of 
their interest, meaning, and value concludes the volume. The second 
volume presents the documents themselves. The first part analyzes in 
great detail and gives much in complete translation of what remains of 
scriptures properly Manichaean, the writings of Mani himself and' of dis¬ 
ciples and followers. The second section sketches, quite naturally in 
somewhat less detail, the scriptures adopted by the Manichaeans, Jewish, 
Christian, and pagan, the latter including with Hellenic works, Zoroastrian 
or Mazdaean and Buddhistic writings. This arrangement entails some repe¬ 
titions, which to the author meant added labor; to the student these will be 
a help rather than a hindrance with such refractory materials. 

Dr. Alfaric was well prepared for his difficult undertaking by his studies 
on the intellectual development of St. Augustine, whose writings are one of 
the chief sources, in some respects the most important, for the history and 
the sacred literature of Mani and his church. The excellence of the work 
is further guaranteed by the fact that the publication was encouraged by 
the Soci6t6 Asiatique. The student may therefore in the main safely trust 
the facts and materials presented. 

It goes without saying, that work entailing collection of materials from 
modern publications in French, English, German, Russian, etc., about 
writings preserved in a fragmentary way in Latin, Greek, Syriac, Arabic, 
Persian, Chinese, etc., cannot be of absolutely even excellence nor wholly 
up to date throughout, more particularly because no small amount of this 
work was done during the great world-war, from the shadow of which we 
are barely emerging. Even the extraordinarily able, diligent, and pains¬ 
taking Chauvin was not able to attain perfection in his standard Bibli¬ 
ographic Arabe. Considering the difficulties under which the work was 
done the reviewer cannot but express admiration for the degree of accuracy 
and completeness attained by Dr. Alfaric. 

It was hardly to be expected that notice should have been taken in 
Volume I, page 15 (note 11), and Volume II, page 124 (note 2), of the 
reviewer’s own brief examination of the source-material on Harmonius, 
son of Bardaisan, AJSL, XXXII (1916), 199-202. It is less easy to under¬ 
stand how Lidzbarski’s publication of the text of the Mandaean Sidra de 
Jahja , which came out in 1905, escaped the author’s eye (Vol. I, p. 6, n. 6), 
though of course war-time conditions may well have prevented him from 
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knowing about the second volume, containing introduction, translation, 
and commentary, which appeared in 1915. On Mazdak and the Mazda- 
kites, it seems to the reviewer that Noeldeke’s Geschichte der Sassaniden, 
Arthur Christensen’s VEmpire des Sassanides, and Barthold’s “Die persische 
Schu’ubiya,” ZDMG, XXVI (1912, Fest-Schrift fur Ignaz Goldziher), 
249-66, should have been consulted and mentioned. 

The reviewer, being an Arabist, was particularly gratified to find much 
grist for his mill in Dr. Alfaric’s publication. There is not a little that is 
new and good, and still more that gives impetus to new research and re¬ 
examination of former opinions on the relations of Mohammed and Islam 
to Sabians, Mandaeans, and Manichaeans. To one or two points, however, 
the reviewer believes he must take exception. The statement (Vol. I, 
p. 75) that translation of Manichaean writings was not possible during the 
time of the c Ummayads can hardly stand. The author himself mentions 
facts that make this bald statement rather doubtful (Vol. I, pp. 73 f.), and 
the writings of Henri Lammens on the period of the c Ummayads will go 
far toward changing Dr. Alfaric’s opinion on this matter. In this connec¬ 
tion the reviewer must beg Dr. Alfaric to revise his writing of Hadjdjadj 
b. Jusuf (Vol. I, p. 73), as, indeed, the transliterations throughout will 
bear generous revision. Such revision has evidently been begun, but has 
not been carried through in the case of Theodore Abti Qurra (written abou- 
Karra , Vol. I, p. 74, where “ou 6v6que de Carrhes” should be deleted; 
abou-Kourra thereafter, until Vol. II, Index, p. 234, has abou Qourra). On 
Ibn al Moqaffa and Kalila wa Dimna, Vol. I, p. 76, Hertel, Das Pancatantra , 
Leipzig, 1914, p. 392, n. 1, and, especially, Noeldeke, Burzoe's Einkitung 
zu dem Buche Kalila wa Dimna , Strassburg, 1912, pp. 3 f. and p. 15, should 
be added. The reviewer was rather surprised to find his old friends, the 
Barmecides, one time considered Zoroastrians, classed as Manichaeans 
(Vol. I, pp. 79 and 102); perhaps Barthold’s article on “Barmak” in the 
Encyclopedia of Islam will convince Dr. Alfaric, as it has convinced the 
reviewer, that they were Buddhists of Balkh. Al-DjAhiz, quoted or referred 
to a number of times, may hardly at this late date be described as little 
known (Vol. I, p. 121); nor is his Livre des animaux any longer in part 
unpublished (ed. Cairo 1323/4=1905/6, bad, but published). 

It is perfectly correct, of course, that quotations of Manichaean litera¬ 
ture by ancient or medieval authors should be given as far as possible in 
the author’s own words; yet some hint of the fact that Birfinl is probably 
using Moslem language when he says that Mani represented himself as 
the seal of the prophets,” and that the Acta Archelai say the same thing 
in other words (Vol. II, p. 37), might have been given. Or may the phrase¬ 
ology of Mohammed and the Moslems in this case as in others be due to 
Manichaean, or Mandaean (Sabian), or similar Jewish, Christian, or Gnostic 
influence ? Some of the misprints, by which the volumes are disfigured to 
a much greater extent than the little tables of errata show, are disconcerting 
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at first sight and seriously mar the pleasure of the reader; engendris 
(Vol. II, p. 25), for inengendris (p. 24) (dycvpiTrovs), is only one case of well 
over a hundred. Montgomery’s Samaritans is quoted once after the edi¬ 
tion, Philadelphia, 1907, another time as Oxford, 1913. The Acta Archelai 
are quoted frequently (the reviewer does not know, whether throughout) 
after Lacagni’s chapters, although the author knows the edition of Beeson 
and is evidently using it (Vol. I, p. 21). From Beeson’s edition I John 5:19 
might have been added to the New Testament passages, which Mani, as 
represented in the Acta Archelai , quotes. 

It is evident that, in spite of the essential excellence of the work, there 
is still room for improvement; particularly in externals, it is true, but yet 
most necessary improvement. It is to be hoped that this edition, which 
otherwise bears some of the marks of war-time work, may, because of post¬ 
war conditions, have been struck off in a sufficiently limited number of copies 
to necessitate a new edition in not too long a time. For no doubt Dr. Alfaric 
is as conscious as are others of the imperfections, chiefly in proofreading, 
that mar the first print of this work of lasting value, and with his well-wishers 
desires that this value may be enhanced by their speedy correction. 

M. Sprengling 

University op Chicago 
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